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TtfE word “Notes” originally heading the title-page of this 
work clearly showed the spirit which guided its preparation, 
and at that time no more was meant, for it was first intended 
as a series of articles for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, where the first of the series in fact appeared. This 
will account for the somewhat unsymmetrical arrangetnent 
of the text, as well as for the excessive disproportion in the 
length of its chapters, which would have been otherwise 
distributed and brought into shape if their embodiment into 
a compact volume had been planned from the outset, and 
if it could have been limited, as was then contemplated, to 
about one-third of the size it has ultimately attained. 

It is entirely due to the initiative of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society in honouring this work with a place among its 
Asiatic Monographs that the original notes, jotted down 
in a cursory manner, definitely assumed the present form. 
A start was made to put them into type as early as 1899, but 
the printing and preparation for the press lingered on year 
after year as the striving after greater comprehensiveness 
intensified research and disclosed new facts and issues. Thus 
the subject-matter steadily increased ; considerable inter- 
polations and additions suggested themselves and even became 
necessary in order to bring the work up to date in the light 
of recent discoveries. This accounts for the far greater 
length of later chapters and for the more diffused treatment 
which the subject received after the first hundred pages or 
so in comparison with the earlier ones. Moreover, such 
treatment was required in view of the opinion expressed by 
at least one eminent Oriental scliolar as to the soundness of 
iny method and the reliability of my identifications after the 
appearance of the first part of my “Notes ” in. the J.R.A.8., 
1897, pt. iii, pp. 551-77. I shall revert to this point, 
however, at greater length later on ; at present it may be of 
interest to add that nearly the whole of the book, i.e. up to 
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p. 656, was ready printed, and up to p. 724 set up in type, 
by the end of 1904 (cf. infra ^ p. 682, n. 2). liut circum- 
stances, which it is needless to mention, again prevented its 
being brought to a termination, and tlms it lay incomplete 
till 1908. During the interval new sources of reference and 
personal investigations in ailiLy as well as the diea diem docet, 
had combined to bring forth new results, besides disclosing 
many imperfections and blunders which had been perpetrated 
in the text. Atonement has been made in the shape of 
Addenda and Corrigenda, which will practically bring the 
book up to date. 

Before closing tliis plea of self - j iistification for the 
unshapely arrangement of the work, which drawback, it is 
hoped, has been somewhat diminished by a more logical 
distribution into parts and chapters inti'oduced into the 
Table of (..^on tents, as well as by copious cross-references 
both in the footnotes and Addenda at the end of the 
book, it behoves mo to add in extenuation of its many 
shortcomings that tlie work is mainly the outcome of 
plodding labour during the scanty, leisure of a long busy 
da}^ in a tropical clime, and that it has been penned at 
an almost antipodean distance from works of reference and 
libraries. Thus, debarred from access to the principal editions 
of Ptolemy’s treatise and to numerous authorities which 
a residence at home would have placed within iny reach, 
the task was rendered harder of elucidating a wide and 
new subject like the present, which I trust will readily 
be acknowledged to be bristling with difficulties hitherto 
regarded as insurinoun table. 

Some of those are referred to in the course of the 
Introduction, but others, even more appalling, beset my 
path in the sequel. Wliile investigating remote times of 
countries, on winch local records throw but hazy light or 
none at all, and endeavouring to put under contribution 
foreign accounts extant in Chinese, Arabic, or other literatures, 
I gradually felt that the identifications of the place-names 
occurring in such accounts as had been proposed by their 
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European translators and commentators were for the most 
part unreliable. Thus a crucial alternative faced me — either 
to renounce availing myself of the valuable information 
contained in such accounts on the mistakenly identified 
places, for inferences based on such wrong foundations would 
be tantamount to explaining ignotnyn per ujnotiiis ; or, to 
overhaul all that liad been done in the field by preceding 
labourers and <lo the work of identification anew. 

This, it will readily be imagined, was by itself a heavy 
task, which considerably increased the labour and delayed 
the appearance of the book. It became no longer a question 
of elucidating rtolemy’s extra- Gauge tic Geography, but also 
that of the Arabs and Chinese, to say nothing of the ancient 
Indiis, and even of the accounts of earl3’^ European travellers 
and navigators. However imperfect the results — and of its 
many defects no one is more sensible than myself — it is 
nevertheless hoped that a good and sound advance has been 
made in the identification of place-names and ethnonyms 
which, up to the present, were supposed to lie bej’^ond the 
reach of recognition. 

No wonder that a rudis indigoHtaque moles of facts and 
information was the outcome rather than a readable sketch 
planned to catch the roving eye of tlie general reader, and 
such it does not in’etefid to be, so little, indeed, that precision 
in the spelling of proper names, topon^^ms and ethnoin^ms 
especiall^s being indispensable in a work of this sort, the 
additional infliction could not be avoided of diacritical marks 
so peculiarly irritating to the English eye. 

In a book crammed with thousands of uncouth native 
names, in a score or so of Oriental languages, an absolute 
uniformity of spelling throughout could not be expected. 
All the same, considerable pains have been taken to ensure 
such an uniformity, especially in the last three-quarters of the 
volume, where, moreover, the original characters for place- 
names have been supplied iii half a dozen Oriental languages, 
and the derivation of many such names added where 
practicable, which is but seldom done in historic-geographical 
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works, and, what is still more regrettable, in the very 
Gazetteers published on some of the countries treated of here. 
On careless topographical nomenclature in maps and works 
of reference the severest strictures have now and then been 
passed by many eminent Oriental scholars, so that it is hoped 
the present volume may escape criticism in that respect. 

No loss pains have been taken throughout to quote the 
sources from which information has been culled and the 
authorities drawn upon, or to which obligation was to be 
acknowledged, and this in utter disregard of having to 
overload the notes with references, for in this, as in other 
fields, criticism of tlie source is the very foundation of 
researcli. 

Mindful, moreover, of the maxim that geography is the 
eye of history, and, vice versa, as Carlyle* has somewhere 
pointed out, that history should always go hand in hand 
with geography, not a few sidelights, often from hitherto 
unpublished and even unknown sources, have been supplied 
to obscure periods of tlie countries treated, in so far as fell 
within the scope of the present work. Thus, to quote but an 
instance which should prove of peculiar interest to Iiidianists, 
is the disclosure as to the Chola kingdom having been brought 
under the supremacy of the Zahej (Palembang) empire in or 
about A.T>. 1077 (see p. 624, n. 1). 

Nor has the geography of those countries received less 
attention, corroborated as it has been, not by arm-chair 
examination of often rudimentary maps and unsound 
treatises, but by the experience gained in a quarter of 
a century's residence on the very field of inquiry, intercalated 
with research and travel and aided by familiarity with nearly 
a dozen of the local languages and dialects acquired during 
the same period. Among the incidental results cf such 
labours for historic geographj^ may I be allowed to mention 
the discovery that a branch of the Me-Khong River flowed 
of old to the Gulf of Siam (p. 775), the evidence as to the 
probable former existence of a marine channel across the 
Malay Peninsula (pp. 79, 751), and of an old frequented 
trade-route over the Krah Isthmus (pp. 94, 756), etc. 
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Now, a word in justification of the graphic methods 
followed in connection with Ptolemaic geography, and of 
the reliability of the results attained. An eminent Tndianist, 
Professor A. Barth, in a note published in the Ihilletin 
de Vlicole Frangaise Extreme Orient (tome ii, 1902, 
p. 98, n. 4), kindly remarks eu passajit, in alluding to tlic 
first instalment of these '‘Notes,"’ which appeared in the 
J.li.A.S., 1897, pi, iii, that “ M. Gerini ... a applique 
aux co-ordonncM^s de Ptoleme<; un systeme do corrections 
tres- ingenieux, tro/> i)ig(hiieifx meme ponr etre tonj-our.s 
convaincant'* (the italics are mine). Tliis criticism, thougli 
flattering enough because made in a candid spirit, presinnably 
represents the impression received by some of the leading 
savants and Oriental scholars after a perusal of the 
introductory part of the present work which appeared in 
the Journal, It is, indeed, no wonder that tlie results 
briefly set forth in that article carried no more conviction 
to the scholarly reader than was openly acknowledgc'd by 
Professor Barth. Xhe subject 1 liad taken in hand was 
so amazingly difficult that it had long been given up as 
hopeless by more tliaii one eminent authority, and my 
treatment of it was so novel and so far different from the 
stereotyped metliods previously followed that the ’prentice 
hand could not implicitly be trusted, at any rate until 
furtlier proofs 'wore forthcoming in corroboration of tlie 
bare results submitted in such a summary manner. 

Now, however, there is a chance of showing a better 
case, for the mathematical proofs presented in the intro- 
ductory section of the work have been followed by an array 
of historical and circumstantial evidence covering no less 
than 697 pages (pp. 28-724 inclusive), besides 111 pages 
(pp, 725—835 inclusive) of appendices and additional notes. 
The correctness of my identifications of the toponyms 
occurring in the Ptolemaic extra-Gangetic Geography is 
thus not only mathematically proven, but checked and 
counterchecked by all sorts of evidence, historical and 
otherwise, .that could he gathered and brought to bear upon 
the subject. Thus, no further doubt is possible as to the 
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soundness of the method followed and the thorough reliability 
of the results attained, except in a few isolated cases which, 
owing to imperfect data or to lack of information, could 
not be satisfactorily settled. It may, indeed, be added — 
to emphasize the precision of the inathetnatical rectification 
of the Ptolemaic extra - Gauge tic Geography as exhibited 
in the introductory part of tlie present work — that the 
Ptolemaic toponyms identified thus fit in exactly with 
the sites of similarly named places in almost every instance 
all over Indo-China. In striking confirmation of this fact 
I may point out that some Ptolemaic toponyms which in 
the early stages of ray researches proved absolutely refractor}'’ 
to identification, became by subsequent inquiry easy of 
recognition, thanks to tlie rectified position mathematically 
calculated for them in the Tables, which unmistakably 
indicated where the corresponding site should be looked 
for in the maps. I feel perfectly confident, therefore, 
that the small irreducible residuum of Ptolemaic place- 
names still doubtfully located or left unidentified in the 
course of the present work, will become capable of 
recognition to future investigators after a thorough study 
of the topography and iirotohistory of the locality which 
has been mathematically determined for them in the Tables. 
Some instances, in which the hope just confidently expressed 
has already been realized of late, might be quoted by way 
of illustration. 

After the introductory section of this work and the 
Tables had appeared in the Journal^ Mr. C. Otto Blagden 
readily recognized in Balonga metropolis (No. 121, Table V) 
the ancient Cham capital Hal- Angicc or C^/id^ban (see the 
J.R.A.S.y 1899, pp. 665—6), whereas in the Journal cited 
above the identification with Qui-nhon or Cha-ban had 
been proposed by myself merely as the result of a preliminary, 
and necessarily but superficial, inquiry, based on a com- 
parison between the position mathematically ascertained in 
Table V for Balonga and the few data I had at hand relative 
to that locality, among which did not yet figure the 
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original name Bal-Anywe, but simply the new-fangled ones 
imposed by the Annaraese after their conquest of the place. 
Thus, further investigation carried out by Mr. Blagden 
proved the correctness of the location of Balonga metropolis 
I had set forth in the Tables on the basis of mere mathe- 
matical calculation, and supplied the explanation of the 
hitherto puzzling Ptolemaic toponym. 

Again, the same introductory section of this work, as well 
as an article of mine on “Shan and Siam’' which almost 
contemporaneously appeared in the Asiatic (Quarterly lieview 
(January, 1898, pp. 145— 68), elicited from Mr. 11. St. Andrew 
St. John the suggestion that the initial syllabic Be in 
Ptolemaic toponyms, especially rivers on the east coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, seemingly represented the Mon (Peguan) 
Bl meaning a ‘ river’ (see this writer’s papers in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for April, 1896, p. 424, and in the “ Actes 
du Onzieme Oongres International dcs Orientalistcs,” 2*^“® 
section, Paris, 1898, p. 220). Acting upon this suggestion, 
which proved correct in several cases (though by no means 
in such a wide application as Mr. St. Andrew St. John had 
surmised; see Appendix II, p. 728 iiifra)^ I was soon able to 
recognize in the Ptolemaic Besynga River (Nos. 58, 187) the 
Moil terms Bl-ching^ Bi-sing (/iz-c/mm), meaning ‘Elephant 
River,’ and, by antonomasia, SimUiura or Eravatl (Irawaddy). 
Thus the identification of the Besynga River with the Salween 
I had proposed at the outset (Table III, No. 58, and 
Table IX, No. 187, in the J.R.A.S., 1897, pt. iii) had to be 
abandoned in favour of the later one with the Irawaddy 
(^vide infra. Appendix II, sect. 1, and Addenda, p. 750, 
note to p. 75). 

Among the singularly obdurate place-names and ethnonyms 
before unascribed, which I myself succeeded in identifying 
after the introductory part of the present work first appeared 
in print, thanks to the location mathematically calculated for 
them in the Tables, the following may be mentioned : — 

No. 84, Palanda; Nos. 85 and 185, Palandas River: 
which, taken at the outset to refer to P4rak and the P^rak 
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River respectively, could afterwards be explained by the 
presence to this day in that neighbourhood of tribes known 
by the name of B^laiida.% Blandas^ or Belendas, to which 
evidently the two Ptolemaic toponyms must be traced (see 
infra^ Appendix II, sect. 2, and Addenda, note to p. 97). 

No. 123. Zabai or Zaba, in which I have recognized the 
Svdi\j-thdp~\ district, the Skih-pei or Sz-bei of Chinese records 
{vide infra ^ Appendix II, sect. 4, and Addenda, note to 
p. 217, 1. 11 from bottom). 

No. 218. Damassai, or Dabasai, people, an ethnonym I have 
since found to survive in the present T'amansai tribe of Upper 
Burma (see Appendix II, sect. 5). 

No. 147. Palura, of which I have discovered the historical 
continuation in Paloor village, above the mouth of the 
Gan jam (see Addenda, note to p. 47, 11. 7—9). 

No. 70. Posinara, which I have connected with the 
capital of the ancient Peh-taz State in West Yun-nan (see 
Appendix III, p. 739). 

No. 125. Satyron Islands, which I have ultimately 
identified with the Sidntan or Spat an insular group, the 
Ilsi-tung of Chinese records, known to European navigators 
as the Great (or Northern) Anambas {vide in/ra, pp. 707 
et seqq.) 

The above Ptolemaic place-names and ethnonyms I have 
purposely chosen in regions far apart, ranging from the east 
coast of India to the Eastern Archipelago, in order to 
exemplify how all over such a wide area the mathematical 
results arrived at in the Tables prove remarkably correct. 

As regards the Indo-Chinese Peninsula proper, as well as 
the Archipelago, the evidence collected in the body of the 
present volume will enable one, in each particular instance, 
to check the mathematical results exhibited in the Tables 
with the historic-geographical commentary subjoined in the 
text, when it will be seen that the correspondence between 
the Ptolemaic names and the identifications I have adduced 
for them is in almost every case surprisingly accurate. In 
the face of the proofs gathered in the 800 and odd pages of 
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text^ appendices, and additional notes, in support of the 
results obtained by the mathematical method of treatment of 
Ptolemy’s extra-Gangetic Geography explained in the intro- 
ductory part of the book, it is now legitimate to hope the 
unbiassed reader will agree that it is not here a question of 
a fictitious — however ingenious — disguising of Ptolemy’s 
geography under deceitful vestures, but of a genuine, sound 
interpretation of the same which may confidently be relied 
upon ; which is the only possible one, not only in theory, but 
also in actual fact, for it is the true and correct one. This 
can hardly bo gainsaid in view furthermore of the fact that 
some of the Ptolemaic place-names belong to languages still 
occurring, or known to have existed, in the countries in 
which they have respectively been located (see Appendix II). 
I may, moreover, personally testify, after over a dozen years’ 
experience of, and steady work on, the basis of the plan of 
mathematical rectification adopted, that I was unable to 
detect any serious shortcoming in the location of the 
Ptolemaic toponyms, etc., calculated as shown in the Tables. 
The Ptolemaic sphinx, when repeatedly interrogated, has 
seldom given an equivocal response, while the rectified 
results of its data hardly ever failed me as a trustworthy 
guide to identification. As will be seen, it is entirely due 
to this framework of mathematically determined base-points 
that the riddle of Ptolemaic extra - Gangetic Geography 
became for the first time capable of solution. I have pointed 
out above that even when the method I have adopted most 
seemed to miss its purpose, it supplied by aid of inquiry the 
sought for clue to identification ; hence it will perhaps not be 
overrating its soundness to state that in the few cases still 
left doubtful it may yet disclose to future investigators the 
right way out of the maze. 

In the face of such issues I can unhesitatingly recommend 
the substantiated results I have arrived at as thoroughly 
worthy of reliance, and feel no misgiving as to my long and 
wearying task having been performed in vain. For, thanks 
to the towns, peoples, and tribes mentioned by Ptolemy in 
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the wide area covered by the present volume, invaluable 
sidelights are supplied to the ancient history of a region for 
which extant records do not go back, in the most favourable 
instances, further than the fifth or sixth century a.d. Uy 
virtue of Ptolemy's geographic lists, however arid they may 
be, it will thus be possible to carry back the history of those 
lands to the first century of our era. Accordingly, the section 
of the Ptolemaic treatise devoted to extra- G an sretic India 
fulfils even nowadays its purpose by supplying a new sub- 
stratum to the history of the Indo-Cliinese and Archipelagan 
countries ; and it is perhaps not too sanguine to anticipate 
that future historiographers of those lands may see their 
way to adopt the Ptolemaic data as the starting-point for 
their inquiries and narratives to which, even for later periods 
where authentic records fail or are but fragmentary, they 
should bo at times of help in understanding the political 
condition of the country. 

Nor will the advantages of the present elucidation of 
Ptolemaic extra-Gangetic Geography remain confined to the 
historian, for the ethnographer and philologist will also find 
therein some food for speculation, of which Appendix II 
below is merely intended to supply a foretaste with a view 
to stimulate further inquiry. 

Thus the present work, apart from its interest, however 
small it be, from an exegetical point of view, in so far as 
it elucidates an ancient text and department of historical 
geography, should prove of some retrospective value for 
the study of certain historic, linguistic, ethnologic, and 
geographic aspects of the countries it deals with. Hence 
it may be hoped that, even on this ground alone, the 
study of the Ptolemaic geography of Further India will be 
acknowledged worthy of revival, now that the rough gems 
treasured up in the treatise of the Alexandrine geographer 
have been freed from their dross and so made fit for use. 

It will no doubt be due to this peculiar side of its 
merits that Ptolemy's treatise will become indispensable 
to Orientalists. Their lasting gratitude will now have to 
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be acknowledged to him who has left us so complete 
a description of the eastern part of the habitabilis as known 
in his own time ; who has sedulously collected about it and 
recast the notions of all his predecessors and contemporaries ; 
who was always on the look out for fresh information from 
the navigators and traders returning from India and the 
Far East (see his lib. i, chaps. 11-14 and 17) ; and who, 
finally, has bequeathed to posterity the most comprehensive 
and complete record of Eastern countries, towns, nations, 
tribes, itineraries, trade - routes, and of historic, linguistic, 
ethnologic, and geographical facts that the ancient Greek 
and Latin world can boast of. It is to all this — let us 
emphasize it — that we owe, among other important dis- 
closures, the one now incontrovertibly established in these 
pages, that Western trade pushed along the China coast, 
at least as far as Hang-cliou harbour, since the beginning 
of the Christian era, that is, at a much earlier date than 
has hitherto been imagined or suspected by our own savants. 
It is therefore only fitting that the present work, which owes 
its being to the labours of the Alexandrine geographer, 
should not be issued from the press without paying this 
reverent homage to him. 

As shown on its title-page, this volume is merely devoted 
to Further India and the Indo-Malay Archipelago, albeit 
the Tables cover a far wider field, including China and 
Central Asia. Though the identifications of the Ptolemaic 
place-names and ethnonyms pertaining to these regions have 
been revised in the light of further inquiries which I made 
after the publication in the 1897, pt. iii, of the 

first instalment of the present work, and are now for the 
most part reliable, nevertheless they cannot be considered as 
final till the volume to be devoted to such regions, which 
has now been for some time in preparation, has been passed 
through the press. 

As regards the schematic map accompanying the present 
volume, it is the same as originally appeared in the Journal. 
Although it would now require substantial alterations to bring 
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it into keeping with the text as it now stands, it has been 
preferred, in order not to further delay the appearance of the 
book, to leave the map as it is, instead — as might have been 
better — of supplying a revised one. As an offset, however, 
against this drawback, I have added a larger special map 
of Indo-China proper and the Indo-Malay Archipelago, 
exhibiting, not only the Ptolemaic in particular, but also the 
other Greek and Latin, as well as the early Indu, Arabic, 
and Chinese, knowledge of that region, recast in the light of 
the researches embodied in the present work. This, it is 
hoped, may prove a valuable addition and help to grasp the 
principal results attained. 

Befoi’o concluding, I feel it my duty to express my deepest 
obligations to the Iloyal Asiatic Society for the honour of its 
high patronage accorded to this volume, to its Council and 
Secretary for valuable assistance and suggestions, and last, 
but not least, to the printers* reader for the very great 
pains he has taken, with remarkable success, in seeing tlic 
present work, bristling with enormous typographical difficulties 
in some twenty languages, through the press, with com- 
paratively an insignificant number of misprints. 

With this envoi I leave the volume to the judgment of 
critics. Oriental scholars, and the general public, regretting, 
alas ! its many imperfections, but feeling at the same time 
honestly entitled to plead in extenuation of such shortcomings 
the enormous difficulties of multifarious kinds with which 
1 had to grapple, and to console myself in the conviction that 
rem curavi quam opthne potui. 

G. E. GERINI. 

Cisaxo-8.-Xeva (Italy). 

March 1 , 1909 . • 
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1. Introduction. 

Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura 
Che la diritta via era smarrita* 

Dante: Inferno, i, 1. 


Having been for years past engaged in researches on the 
early history of Siam and its border countries, I had, as 
a matter of course, to go into their ancient geography — 
a hitherto unexplored field — and this naturally led me to 
a study of the documents that the Western geographers of 
antiquity left us, more especially Ptolemy, who gives us 
the first collection of anything like authentic data on the 
countries in question. Thus it came to pass that I found 
myself hopelessly entangled in the “ selva selvaggia, ed 
aspra e forte” of Ptolemy’s geography of India extra- 
Gangem. I must confess that the results attending my 
first attempts at interpreting this portion of the work of 
the great Alexandrian were far from encouraging. This 
was, however, to be expected, seeing that even master hands 
like those of Klaproth, Cunningham, Yule, Lassen, and 
others, whilst mepting with fair success in identifying 
Ptolemy’s names of places west of the meridian of the 
Ganges, had failed to evolve the slightest order out of the 
chaos of his trans-Gangetic geography, and to locate with 
certainty even a single one of the numerous cities he names 
beyond the outskirts of the Gulf of Bengal. The more 
eastern portion of Ptolemy’s geography came, therefore. 
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to be looked upon as utterly unreliable, if not fantastic ; 
and the severest strictures were passed on the groat 
cosrnologist and geographer, to the ofTect that he had made 
a mess of his eastern longitudes and latitudes, coined names 
of cities and peoples out of his fancy, confused islands and 
continents, making pretence to a knowledge of regions 
which his contemporaries liad never reached, and on which 
they possessed but second-hand information of the vaguest 
possible character. 

But when I noticed the wide difference of opinion 
existing among B^olemy^s expounders and commentators as 
to the identification of his names of cities, gulfs, and even 
regions (some going so far as to connect his Magnus Sinus 
with the Gulf of Bengal, his coast of Sinai with that of the 
Malayan Peninsula, Kattigara with Kosho in Tonkin, and 
even with Kottawaringin in Borneo, Serika with the Peguan 
coast, and so forth), T at once realized the impossibility 
of reaching any definite goal by following paths so widely 
diverging ; and I confess that I began then to ask myself 
whether — granted that Ptolemy had muddled — his com- 
mentators and would-be elucidators had not, despite their 
zeal and learning and evident good - faith, often made 
confusion worse confounded. 

The reason why Ptolemy^s trans-Gan getic geography should 
have given rise to so much controversy is plain enough : it 
is to be found in the methods of treatment it received — at 
times far too theoretical on one side, and far too empiric on 
the other ; but always, and invariably, too scholastically 
uniform and systematic. Thus the most faithful of Ptolemy's 
votaries, the sincercst of his admii’ers, ever missed the goal, 
despite the deep learning and indefatigable research they 
brought to boar on the arduous subject: some in unsuc- 
cessful attempts to find out a general formula of correction 
applicable to the w^hole of his hahitahilis^ and others in the 
vain endeavour of making his geographical nomenclature 
fit in in modern maps by simply connecting the names 
he gives with places designated by similar appellations in 
the latter. 
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As regards the first method, if susceptible of fairly 
successful application to the countries l3dng west of the 
Indus, it becomes utterlj^ unfit for the more eastern portion 
of the hahUahiliSy where PtolemjT-’s measurement errors are 
far from being constant and uniform as might be anticipated, 
the 2:)Osilion of places here depending on much more im- 
perfect data ; wherebj’^ it ensues that the amount of error 
must bo detected and determined in almost cveiy particular 
instance if anything like approximation is to bo arrived at. 
Now this can only be done by a careful selection and 
individuation of the principal stations of Ptolemy’s system ; 
the ratio of error in intermediate points between the base 
stations thus established will then be reduced to a minimum, 
so as to allow, in the majority of cases, of a satisfactory 
identification of the same. 

J purposely say in the majoritj^, and not in the totality 
of <;ases, because, iu spite of the rectification thus effected of 
IMolern^^’s positions of his geographical elomenls, some of 
the luttei* will j’^et prove refractoiy to identification, owing 
partly to our still deficient geographical knowledge of some 
parts of Further India; and more — nay, principally — to our 
lack of reliable historical data on the past of the same 
regions, wliich often prevents us from tracing modern names 
of places back to the designation they bore in Ptolemy’s 
time, so as to recognize them in his lists. 

This is, indeed, the greatest drawback in a study of the 
subject under consideration ; for many towns, marts, etc., 
which had existed, and even flourished, at that period, and 
were recorded by our eminent geographer, have now dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, as well as from the 
memory of man ; while others have changed several times 
their names, each change being often into a different 
language, according to the race of people under whose sway 
they successively fell, and are now unrecognizable under 
their modern appellations. To this must be added the 
transformation that names of places have undergone in the 
mouths of travellers speaking different tongues, especially 
at that remote period when geographical science was still 
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in its infancy ; not to speak of the alterations caused in 
their spelling as originally adopted in the work of our 
author, by its passing through the ordeal of a legion of 
copyists, often innocent of geographical knowledge ; so that 
the wonder is rather — after all these di£Sculties have been 
considered — that any of Ptolemy’s names of places could 
now stand the test of identification at all. 

Yet I trust to be able to show in the sequel that, despite 
so many drawbacks, Ptolemy's geography of the India 
extra-Gangem is still capable of fairly accurate interpre- 
tation, provided it is carried on on the lines mentioned 
above ; and that, once the amount of error as to his 
fundamental stations has been determined, it is possible 
to push the work with equal success outside the limits of 
that field, even up to the scarcely as yet known regions of 
WcvStern China and Central Asia. It will then appear how 
great was Ptolemy’s knowledge of these remote countries 
at so earlj' a time as his, and how careful his handling 
of the data he had at his disposal ; as well as how little 
he deserved the strictures passed upon him and his work by 
commentators who did not know how to avail themselves 
of tlie precious materials accumulated hy him. 

With regard to the second method of interpreting 
Ptolemy's geography, its shortcomings are too evident to 
need pointing out here. Its inevitable failure with respect 
to India was well exemplified at the hands of Lassen, who 
thought that all that was needed was to compare the 
ancient and modern names of places to connect the two. 
Proceeding on sounder critical principles, Cunningham and 
Yule far better succeeded in interpreting Ptolemy's data, 
and gave us the most reliable explanation of his geography 
of India which we now possess. Yet McCrindle, while 
acknowledging that Colonel Yule's map of ancient India 
“ is undoubtedly by far the best that has been yet [1885] 
produced," has to avow that ** the result is far from 
encouraging." 

As a matter of fact, it will be seen that Ptolemy's trans- 
Gangetic geography, when treated according to the method 
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laid down in the present paper, presents perhaps fewer 
diflSculties than the cis-Gangetic portion. The only real 
hard crux I met with, after having succeeded in identifying 
some of Ptolemy^s principal stations of Indo-China, was 
the determination of the amount of his shortening of the 
Malay Peninsula and of the lower portion of the Cochin- 
Ghinese headland in favour of the Arakan-Burmese and 
Tonkinese coasts respectively. 

On the other hand, the amount of error in Ptolemy’s 
latitudes and longitudes in the northern portion of 
Indo - China could be so neatly determined, that its 
rectification enabled me to extend the work far out of 
the limits originally contemplated, which included nothing 
beyond the outskirts of Southern Indo-China and Malay 
Peninsula, a region of which I can speak with some 
personal knowledge. If success led me further than 

I intended, and carried me on to China and Central Asia, 
countries to the knowledge of which I cannot and do 
not make the slightest claim or pretence, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, ere I proceed, that I do not consider 
that extra portion of my work by any means complete ; 
and if I gave it a place in my map and in the present 
sketch, it was in order to show the correctness of the plan 
on which I have worked out Ptolemy’s geography of Indo- 
China, even when tested on a much larger scale. Hence 
I did not concern myself with it beyond what had 
relation with trade routes in Ptolemy’s time, a subject on 
which I lay great stress, as I think it by far the most 
important gain to geographical science resulting from this 
study, and an entirely novel discovery most likely to alter 
the opinions generally held hitherto as to the easternmost 
limits of the knowledge of the world possessed by the 
ancients, and of their trade relations. 

This is all I could do under the unfavourable circum- 
stances in which I am placed, of living in a far-away 
country out of reach of any well-stocked library containing 
the literature that has reference to the countries in question. 
Therefore, I gladly leave it to scholars versed in the lore 
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of China and Central Asia to complete the investigation 
and fill in the blanks I have left. For the same reason 
I have had no access to any of the standard works bearing 
on Ptolemy^s geography, and have had to carry on all my 
calculations of rectification of Ptolemy’s geographical co- 
ordinates of positions on the base of the figures applied in 
McCrindle’s “ Ancient India as described by Ptolemy,” 
1885 edition — a work embodying, as far as I can judge, 
nearly all that is known on the subject up to the present 
date, and which I have followed throughout as far as the 
portion of Ptolemy’s geography treated on here is concerned. 
In the course of my labours I detected two misprints in it 
which somewhat led me astray at first, but which I have 
since corrected. The first regards the longitude of Parisara 
which is given as 179*^ on page 225, a mistake for 149® 
and the other the longitude of the mouth of the river 
Aspithra (page 244), printed as 170^^, whereas it should be 
173° or 175°. I trust I have not fallen a victim to other 
possible misprints in that book, in the determination of the 
position of some other of Ptolemy’s stations. Should, how- 
ever, this prove to be the case, I would ask the indulgence 
of the reader, on the score that I had no means at my 
disposal to verify all such figures as I have taken from 
McCrindlo’s Book. 

With these premises and reservations, I shall now proceed 
to explain as summarily as possible the method adopted in 
my inquiry, and the means through which I arrived at 
the solution of most of the intricate problems connected 
with the subject under consideration. 

I first took up the study of Ptolemy’s trans-Gangetic 
geography, in so far as had relation with the Gulf of 
Siam and the Malay Peninsula, as early as 1887 ; but 
I soon found out the inapplicability here of the formulas 
proposed for the correction of Ptolemy’s co-ordinates of 
positions, and the inadmissibility of the few identifications 
ventured upon by various authorities up to that date of 
Ptolemy’s places in these regions ; with the sole exception 
of Zabai, connected by Yule with Campa, without, however. 
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attempting to definitely locate its position with any degree 
of precision. This prevented me from forming any estimate 
of the amount of Ptolemy's error in longitude and latitude 
at that point, so the latter could not be used as a base station 
for the purpose I intended. I had, in fact, by that time 
found out that no advance was possible in this direction 
unless one of Ptolemy's stations at least could be identified, 
and located with sufficient accuracy on the Gulf of Siam 
or the Cochin-Chinese coast, so as to give an exact idea of 
Ptolemy’s amount of error in these far-away regions, and 
to furnish a clue to the detection and rectification of the 
errors in neighbouring stations. 

So far, the most easterly point in Ptolemy’s system that 
could be fixed upon with any degree of precision, was the 
delta of the Ganges, which was therefore considered as 
the ne 27ltis xiUra of all possible correct interpretation of 
ancient classic geography. As I was at the time — despite 
the most assiduous efforts — unable to discover any reliable 
base-point beyond that, I had to give up Ptolemy in utter 
discouragement, for I well saw that nothing could be done 
until such a point was found out. AVith this object in 
view, I, more unremittingly than ever, continued my study 
and collection of old records concerning these countries, 
confident that, should I arrive at establishing what were 
the principal marts and emporiums of trade that existed 
on these coasts in Ptolemy’s time, and under what names, 
I would most likely, unless Ptolemy’s names of localities 
were nothing but mere chimerical fancies, be able to 
recognize some one of them in his lists, whether in its 
genuine or modified garb. I need not tell how glad I was 
when some years afterwards — not a few though — my 
exertions were rewarded, and by the end of 1895 I was able 
to identify, with absolute certainty, Ptolemy’s Akadra and 
Pithonobaste with the Bay of Ko: Tron or Ka-Dran (the 
Kadran^ of the Arab navigators of the ninth centuiy), 
corresponding to the present Hatlen on the Kambojan coast 
of the Gulf of Siam ; and Pantaimeas (French spelling) 
or Panthai-mas (*' golden-walled citadel”), near by, the 
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initial point from which Hindu civilization spread out 
over Kamboja, as I shall show in the sequel, and of which 
the present Hatien and Ko: Tron bay were the port, the 
most remarkable emporium of trade on the Gulf of Siam 
from the highest antiquity up to the beginning of the 
last century. This successful piece of work soon led me 
to the identification of Samarade, Zabai, Aganagara, Takola, 
and other principal stations of Ptolemy on the coast of the 
Malay Peninsula and Cochin-China. I became then aware 
of a new and important feature of Ptolemy’s geography of 
these countries, namely, that it discloses to us the positions 
of the outposts occupied at that early time by Southern 
Indian eolonists who were then just at the outset of the 
exploits by which their civilization was subsequently spread 
all over the Malay I’eninsula, Siam, Karnboja, Campa, 
and the Malay Archipelago in general ; and thus W’e are 
supplied with the solution of an ethnological mystery that 
could not hitherto be penetrated. 

The other important feature that I discovered afterwards 
was that of the overland routes that Western traders followed 
at that early period, most of which were hitherto not only 
unknown, but hardly even dreamed of. The rest of the 
task proved comparativtdy easy, and I need not weary the 
reader any further with the recit of my personal ex- 
periences in this matter, beyond adding that the ultimate 
result of all of them was this preliminary essay, with the map 
that accompanies it. Neither of these, as yet so incomplete 
and imperfect, would I dare to send to the press were I not 
confident that, even in their present humble and uncouth 
form, they may prove interesting and useful to lovers of 
Oriental research. This is the only reason that induced 
me to decide on their immediate publication, rather than 
to wait for a more favourable opportunity when leisure and 
less deficiency of means of study would have permitted me 
to considerably improve them. 
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2. Calculations. 

Though the process of rectification of Ptolemy’s measure- 
ment errors — on the co-ordinates of his fundamental stations 
and on the intermediate places between two successive co- 
ordinates taken as base-lines — is sufficiently shown in the 
map hereto appended, a brief exposition of the method of 
calculation followed for the determination of the error at 
the principal stations will perhaps render the process 
clearer and more readily understood. We shall then begin 
at Akadra the starting-point, which in our case proved 
the true key to the mystery that shrouded Ptolemy’s traiis- 
Gangetic geography. The longitude adopted for this 
harbour in the present study is 104^ 21' E. Greenwich, 
which corresponds to the actual anchorage of ships during 
the south-west monsoon in front of iration. 

The other base meridian worked upon in conj unction 
with Akadra is that passing through the centre of the 
Gangetic delta and the median mouth of the Ganges called 
Kamberikhon by our author, and supposed to correspond 
to the Barabangii estuary, for which the longitude adopted 
here is 89^30' E.^ Recently Ry lauds, in his elucidation of 
Ptolemy’s geography — a book which deserves recognition,^ 
and from which I have derived useful hints as to the 
graphical method of treating Ptolemy’s geography, although 
unable to accept his formula of reduction or his estimate 
of the true equivalent of Ptolemy’s 180° as fit for my 
purpose — assigned long. 90° E. to Kamberikhon, which 
is evidently too much east of the centre of the delta. 
A glance at a map of Bengal will convince one of this. 
The longitude adopted by me for Kamberikhon, not only 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the centre of the 
delta, but also sensibly coinciding with the axis of the 
lower course of the Barabangii, must evidently lie within 

^ All longitudes referred to in the present sketch are computed from the 
meridian of Greenwich. 

* ‘^The Geography of Ptolemy elucidated,*’ by T. G. Rylands. (Dublin, 1893.) 
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a few minutes of the true one as intended by Ptolemy 
The calculation then proceeds as follows: — 


Long hude. — Base Akadra — Kamberikhon. 




Truf'. 

Kamberikhon. 

Long. 146° 30' E. 

89° 30' 

Akadra. 

„ 167° _ 

104° 21' 


Diff. 20° 30' 

14° 51' 


whence we obtain a formula of correction for Ptolemy’s 
longitudes between Kamberikhon and Akadra : 

= 0 725 X Ptol. long. (a). 


Determination of the longitude oj Aganagara. 

A. By formula (a) from Kamberikhon. 

Kamberikhon. Ptol. long. 146° 30' 

Aganagara. „ „ 169 

Diff. 22° 30’ X 0-725 (a) =16° 18' 
True long. Kamberikhon + 89° 30' 
Corrected long. Aganagara 105° 48' 

B. By formula (a) from Akadra. 

Aganagara. Ptol. long. 169° 

Akadra. „ „ 1^67° 

DifF. 2° X 0-725 (a) = 1° 27' 

True long. Akadra + 104° 21' 
Corrected long. Aganagara 106° 48' 
which is the exact longitude of TEanoi. 

Latitudes. 

As regards latitudes, let us, by way of trial, now 
deteriiiiue a mean between those of Kamberikhon and 
Akadra. The true latitude assumed for the present for 
Kamberikhon is 22° 24' N., corresponding to that of the 
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village called Byracally on the maps, which may be 
Kamberikhon itself, and if not, must be not very far from 
the mark ; considering that nearly eighteen centuries have 
elapsed from the time of collection of Ptolemy’s data, and 
that at that period the delta could not be so far advanced 
southwards as at present. The figure assumed here will 
be, however, checked in due course ; as we shall see, the 
error in latitude between the parallels of Kamberikhoii 
and Akadra is far from being uniformly distributed. We 
have, then — 


Kamberikhon. 
Akadra (Hatlen). 


Ptolemy’s. 

Lat. 18° 40' 
» 

Diff. 13° 55' 


True. 

22® 24' N. 
10 ® 22 ' 

12 ® 2 ' 


whence a formula of correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes 

12 ® 2 ' 

between Kamberikhon and Akadra = - — = 0*8647. 

13® 66^ 


Applying this by way of trial to the determination of the 
latitude of Aganagara, we obtain — 

Aganagara. Ptol. lat. 16® 20' N. 

Akadra. „ „ 4® 4 5' 

Diff. 11® 35' X 0*8647 = 10® 1' 

True latitude Akadra + 10® 22 ' 
Corrected latitude of Aganagara 20® 23' 


Now the true latitude of Aganagara (Hanoi) is 21® 2', 
whereby we see that there is an error in the result of the 
above calculation of 39' less. This we shall be able to 
account for hereafter, and show that it is due to the 
excessive lengthening by Ptolemy of the coast of Arakaii 
and Pegu between Chittagong and Cape Negrais ; and, 
correspondingly, of the Tonkinese coast, whence the 
comparatively southern position resulting for Aganagara. 
But having made certain that the latter is really Hanoi, 
both by the approximation obtained in the determination of 
its geographic co-ordinates and by every other indication. 
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as shall be shown in due course, we must correct the error 
and adopt its true latitude of 21° 2 \ so as to be able to use 
it as another base-point in the calculations that follow. 

The next step is to find the relation of Ptolemy’s and 
true latitudes between Akadra and Aganagara. This stands 
as follows : — 

Ptolemy’s. True. 

Aganagara (Hanoi). Lat. 16^ 20' 21*^ 2'. 

Akadra (Ilatlen). „ 4*^ 45' 10° 22' 

Dift: 11° 35' 10° 40' 


whence the correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes between the 


above two stations ™ 


10 ° 

11 ° 


40' 

35' 


= 0-92 (</)). 


Ptolemy’s equator deduced from this formula of correction 
would correspond to 5° 58' true North Latitude. This, 
we may observe, closely agrees with the result that could 
be obtained from Ceylon, where Ptolemy’s equator passes 
through Nubartha (Parberyn), the true latitude of which 
is 6° 30' N. ; and will do for our purpose, as shall be 
proved by subsequent researches. 

That neither the error of latitude between the j^^i'^Uels of 
Akadra and Aganagara, nor that in longitude between the 
meridians of Akadra and Kamberikhon, is uniform, is 
proved by the displacement of Gape Temala (Negrais) too 
far east and south. This better results from the following 
calculations : — 

AiLadra (Hatlen). Ptol. long. 167° 0' E. 

Cape Temala (Negrais). „ „ 167° 20' 

Diff. 9° 40' 


this the formula of correction (a) found above 
for longitudes, we have : 9° 40' x 0 725 = 7° Sub- 
tracting this result from the true longitude of Akadra 
(Hatlen), we obtain 104° 21'— 7° = 97° 21' for the longitude 
of Cape Temala (Negrais). The true longitude of the 
latter, at Diamond Point, adopted in the present inquiry 
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is 94° 22' E. ; whence we see that Ptolemy’s displacement 
of this cape is about 3° too far East. 

Its displacement in latitude is shown by the following : — 

Cape Temala. Ptol. lat. 8° 0' 

Akadra (Hatlen). ,, „ 4° 45' 

Diff. ^^5' 

Applying to this the formula of correction for Ptolemy’s 
latitudes found above (^), we obtain — 

3" 15' X 0-92 = 2° 59' 

True lat. Akadra (Hatlen) + 10° 22' 
Corrected lat. Cape Temala (Negrais) 13° 21' 


The true latitude for this cape adopted in the present stud}'^ 
being 16° N., it follows that Ptolemy’s displacement of the 
same was nearly 3° further south than its true position. 
We see then that he lengthened the coast of Arakan and 
Pegu as far as Cape Negrais at the expiense of the western 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, which thereby becomes 
represented shorter than it really is ; and that therefore 
the latitudes given by him for stations north of the 
parallel of Cape Negrais (Temala) must be corrected to 
a greater extent than those of the places situated to the 
south of the same parallel. 

Before, however, attempting to find what the new formula 
of correction should be, let us see whether the same rule 
applies to the coast of Tonkin, and in general all over 
the intermediate regions. In order to do this, let us 
prolong the parallel of Cape Temala (Negrais) — the latitude 
of which is 8° N. Ptol. = 16° N. true as shown above — as 
far as the Annamite coast. We see then that it intersects 
the latter a little below Turan (Tourane of French maps) 
and the homonymous bay, noted from the earliest time as 
a much frequented port on that coast, and which I have 
identified with Ptolemy’s Throana. The latitude he assigns 
to Throana being 8° 30' N., namely, just a little above the 
parallel now under consideration, we obtain thus a con- 
firmation that the said parallel, marking the 8° of North 
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Latitude in Ptolemy^a system, actually corresponds to 
the 16th parallel of true latiUide in our maps. The con- 
sequence is that the coast of Tonkin and northern Annam 
has undergone at Ptolemy’s hands the same lengthening 
at the expense of the southern as tlie corresponding* coast 
on the eastern side of the Gulf of Bengal. A single 
formula of correction will then do for Ptolemy’s latitudes 
of all places situated further north than his 8th parallel 
or our 16th parallel of North Latitude. This formula can 
be easily deduced from a comparison of the latitude of 
Gape Temala (Negrais) with that of Aganagara (Hanoi), 
as follows : — 

Ptolemy-s. True. 

Aganagara. (Hanoi). Lat. 16'' 20' 21° 1' 

Cape Temala (Negrais). ,, 8° 0' 16° 0' 

DifP. ~¥~'20' 5"T 

go 

whence go 20 ' ~ 

This formula of correction, when tested all over the geo- 
graphical field under consideration, was found to apply to 
all places situated by Ptolemy above his 8th parallel, even 
as far up as Mongolia and Central Asia. From it we 
may deduce the correct latitude for Kamberikhon, as 
follows : — 

Kamberikhon. Ptol. lat. 18° 40' N. 

Aganagara (Hanoi). „ „ 16° 20' 

Diffi 2°~^' X 0-6 (X) = 1° 24' 
True lat. Aganagara (Hanoi) 4- 21° 1' 

Corrected lat. of Kamberikhon 22° 25' 

But a more correct result would be obtained from the lati- 
tude of Cape Temala (Negrais) taken as a base, thus : — 
Kamberikhon. Ptol. lat. 18° 40' N. 

Cape Temala (Negrais).- „ „ 8° 0' 

Diff. 10° 40* X 0-6 (X) = 6° 24' 

True lat. Cape Temala (Negrais) + 16° ^0' 

Corrected lat. of Kamberikhon 22° 24' 
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which checks the figure assumed for the latitude of tho 
latter place at the outset of our calculations • 

Identification of Solana. — a test for our formula of 
correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes north of the parallel 
of Cape Temala (Negrais), let us look up the meridian of 
Aganagara (Hanoi) in our map ; we will find Ptolemy’s 
Solana, for which he gives — 

Long. 169° 0' E. (same as Aganagara). 

Lat. 37° 30' N. 

Reducing the latter according to formula (\), we get 33° 43' 
corrected North Latitude, which, on the meridian of Aganagara 
(Hanoi=:105° 48' true E. Long.), brings us within 2' or 3' of 
Hsi-ho or Hsi-ho-IIsien, near the Si-niu river in Shen-si. 
This TTsi-ho, we may then reasonably conclude, is Ptolemy’s 
Solana, a fact confirmed, moreover, by the similarity of names, 
as Jlsi^ho was, in our author’s time, known as Shang-lu. 

Identification of Sera Metropolis. — But supposing this to 
be a mere haphazard coincidence, let us test formulas (a) 
and (\) together for the position of Sera Metropolis. The 
co-ordinates given by Ptolemy for tho latter are — 

Longitude. 

Ptolemy’s. 

Sera Metropolis 177° E. 

Aganagara (Hanoi) 169° 

Diff. 8° 

By formula (a) 8° x 0'725 = 5° 48' 

Corrected long, of Sera Metropolis 111° 36 ' 

Latitude. 

Ptolemy’s. 

Sera Metropolis 38° 35' H. 

Aganagara (Hanoi). 16° 20* 

Diff. 22° 15' 

By formula (X) 22° 15' x 0 6 = + 13° 21' 

Corrected lat. of Sera Metropolis 34° 22' 


True. 

21° 1' N. 


True. 

105° 48' E. 
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The resulting position for Sera Metropolis is therefore : 

Long. 111° 3& E. Lat. 34^ 22' N. 

This position, when looked for on a map of China, will 
be seen to fall a little to the south-west of Honan-fu in 
Honan, and therefore sensibly correctly near the site of 
where stood Lo-yano, which, it is well known, was the 
capital of China previous to and during the Han dynasty 
(a.d. 25-221), namel}", exactly at the time that Ptolemy 
collected his data. T would not go so far as to say that 
the position here obtained is quite correct to a minute; 
I do not find Lo-yang marked in the maps of China 
lying at my disposal, and therefore cannot judge of its 
exact position ; but all works on China agree in sayiitg 
it lays somewhere to the west of the present Honan-fu. 
Hence the i^osilion just found must be correct within less 
than half a degree of either longitude or latitude. Such 
a surprising approximation wdll be obtained for the majority 
of the places named b}'- Ptolemy in the region situated 
northwards of the parallel of Cape Temala (Negrais), after 
the above formulas of correction have been applied ; and 
by this means they may be identified in nearly every 
instance. 

The longitudes, however, present some complications in 
this field, owing to several slight errors affecting the inter- 
mediate regions between the meridians of Akadra and 
Kamberikhon. >Such errors, nevertheless, are found, as in 
the case of latitude errors between Aganagara and Akadra, 
to compensate themselves to such an extent as not to 
sensibly alter the proportion of the whole. I shall explain 
this by an example. For instance, in latitude we find 
the position of Akadra correct enough respecting Aganagara 
and Kamberikhon ; and yet the intermediate latitudes are 
not correct, because there is an error between the parallels 
of Kamberikhon and Aganagara, and that of Akadra. Yet 
this does not j;iffcct the position of Akadra in relation to 
the two former places. This shows that Akadra, Kamberikhon, 
and Aganagara must have been fundamental stations for 
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which Ptolemy obtained reliable data deduced from 
accurate observation ; whilst Cape Temala and other 
intermediate places were merely secondary points which 
he determined simply on the base of road and sailing 
distance as reported by travellers. Sera Metropolis and 
other important inland towns, which we shall meet with 
afterwards, must have been also as many fundanieiital 
stations. 

In the same manner, as regards longitudes, we find an 
identical proportion between Kamberikhon, Akadra, Agana- 
gara, and Sera Metropolis ; while we detect errors between 
Kamberikhon and Cape Temala (Negrais) ; the latter and 
Cape Takola (Takopa) ; this and Balongka and Akadra ; 
and we find the whole coast-line of Cochin-China and Annam 
as far as Hanoi displaced in longitude. Yet these errors 
compensate themselves so far as not to cause any sensible 
disproportion in the distances between the fundamental 
stations named above. This phenomenon confirms the fact 
resulting from the previous examination of the latitudes ; 
that is, that Kamberikhon, Akadra, and Aganagara arc 
Ptolemy’s fundamental stations in Indo-China. 

In order to more clearly prove this, I shall now show 
that the proportion mentioned above exists almost unaltered 
up to the extreme limits of the geographical zone considered 
in the present study and represented in the accompanying map. 

Identification of Ftolemy^ s ** Stone Totver .*^ — As far as 
longitudes arc concerned, the proportion alluded to has 
already been shown to exist as far as Sera Metropolis, 
lying on Ptolemy’s 177° meridian of eastern longitude = 
111° 36' E. of Greenwich, and therefore pretty near to the 
easternmost limit of the hahitahilis. It remains, then, to 
show that the same proportion exists up to the western- 
most limit of our field, and this I will do by applj^-ing the 
test to the meridian of Ptolemy’s so-called “ Stone Tower,” 
which is also that of his Kanagora (identified with Kanauj 
or Kanoje, in India). The result is aa follows : — 

ASIATIC JTTA. 

AOC. 
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Longitude. 

I’tolemy’s. True. 

Ag^agara (Hanoi) 

169° E. 105° 48' 

Lithinos Pyrgos (“ Stono Tower ”) 

135° 

DifF. 

34° 

to which, applying formxila (a), 34° 

X 0-725 = 24° 39' 


Remains long, of Lithinos Pyrgos 81^ 9' 


As the meridian of Lithinos Pyrgos is the same as that 
of Kanagora (Kaiioje), for which the true long. E. of 
Greenwich is about 79^ 50', we sec that the error is only 
about 1° 19' on the whole distance Hanoi— Kanoje, including 
some 26'' of longitude. 15ut, as we shall soon see, the 
Lithinos Pyrgos is — who would ever have suspected it ? — 
Ilgiii, Yi-di-cii^i, or Kjioten, the true longitude of which 
is 80° E., a yet closer approach to our calculated result. 

If the Lithinos Pyrgos be really Khoten, this ought to 
be proved by a close coincidence in latitude as well ; and 
this is exactly what I am now going to show. 

Latitude. 

Ptolemy’s. True. 

Aganagara (Hanoi) 16° 20' N. 21° 1' 
Lithinos Pyrgos 43° 0' — 

Diff. 26° 40' 

to which, applying formula (X), 26° 40'x0'6= + 16° 0' 
whence, corrected lat. of Lithinos Pyrgos 37° 1' 


Now, this is, within one single minute, the latitude of 
Khoten, given by the latest authorities as 37° N. 

This surprising exactness at once reveals to us that the 
Lithinos Pyrgos, or so-called Stone Tower,*' must have been 
one of Ptolemy*8 fundamental stations carefully established 
by observation, whether astronomical or otherwise. A 
perusal of the first book of his geography shows, in 
fact, the pains he took in rectifying Marinos* estimate of 
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the distance from the passage of the Euphrates to the 

Stone Tower (Lithinos Pyrgos), and from the latter to 
Sera Metropolis. This proves that both the latter belonged 
to his list of fundamental stations. On the strength of 
Ptolemy's assumption that the Stone Tower " was situated 
near the parallel of Byzantium (real lat. 41° N.), and of the 
coincidence in meaning between it and Tashkand (real lat. 
42° 58'), most authors hitherto identified it with the latter 
place ; though Heeren and Rawlinson located it much 
more eastward — the former near Ush, and the latter at 
Tilsh - Kurghan (true lat. 37° 46' N.), which are places 
situated much nearer to Khoten than the far-away Tiishkand. 
Indeed, the intersection of the meridian of Ush with the 
parallel of Tash-Kurghan would fall only a few miles to 
the north-west of Khoten, our identification. 

It is easy to show that Ptolemy’s ‘‘Stone Tower” could not 
be situated so far west as Tashkand. Let us take, in fact> 
his longitude of Marakanda (Samarkand), which he gives as 
112°, the real one being about OS'* E. Greenwich, and let 
us observe that the same longitude is assigned by him to 
the central mouth of the Indus. The average longitude of 
the mouths of the Indus named by him is 112*^ ; the real one 
would be about 67° 15', that is, within 45' of the meridian of 
Samarkand. This proves Ptolemy’s estimate of the position 
in longitude of Marakanda with respect to the central mouth 
of the Indus so surprisingly correct, as to dispel any doubt 
that might be entertained on this score. This point settled, 
we see that Ptolemy assigns long. 135° to his “ Stone Tower,” 
that is, he places it 23° further east than Marakanda. Now 
the real longitude of Samarkand being about 68°, and that of 
Tashkand 69°, we see at once the impossibility of identifying 
the latter place with the Lithinos Pyrgos, despite the co- 
incidence of meaning in the two names. 

Calculating the 23° of Ptolemy’s longitude on the base 
of the longitudes of the central mouth (Kariphron) of the 
Indus (Ptol. long. 112° =5 real long. 67° 15') and of the 
central mouth of the Ganges (Ptol. long. 146° 30' i=: real 
long. 89° 30'), we obtain 14° 60' as an equivalent of 
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Ptolemy's 23®, which added to 67® 15^, the longitude of 
Kariphron, gives us 82° 5' as the corrected longitude of the 

Stone Tower/' 

This result is within 56' of that obtained at the outset 
from Aganagara and Kamberikhon, i.e. 81^ O'* Both point 
out with sufficient approximation where Ptolemy's Stone 
Tower" should be looked for. In calculations I have adopted 
Khoten, and its meridian, 80® real long., as equivalent to 135® 
PtoL, the longitude of his Stone Tower" ; and thus corrected 
his error in excess in the reckoning of its distance from 
Samarkand. This rectification will serve also to correct his 
distance errors on the stations between the Indus and Kanoje, 
and between the latter place and the Ganges. 

Though we have shown the accuracy of our formula (X) 
in the rectification of the latitudes assigned by Ptolemy 
to places north of his 8th parallel (Cape Temala), and the 
proportion existing in latitude all over that zone, it will 
be found, as a result, that most places west of the Ganges 
will yet prove to be, after that formula has been applied, 
somewhat north of their true position. This is due to a local 
error made by our geographer in the delineation of the course 
of the Ganges, to which he attributed a direction much more 
northerly than it really is, thus causing a displacement 
towards the north-east of all towns situated on its banka 
and in the neighbourhood. I have shown and corrected 
this error in the map only for those towns lying on trade 
routes between the Ganges and Tibet ; as the small space 
available would not allow of extending the correction to 
all those represented in that portion of the map. What 
strikes one more than anything else in the examination of 
Ptolemy's geography north of his parallel of Temala, is 
the proportion maintained all over the field in his latitudes. 
Surely these must have been determined by astronomical 
observation, or by accurate computation from the length of 
the sun-shadow and other means. More lacking in accuracy 
are, as might be expected, his longitudes. The stations at 
which a high degree of approximation has been attained 
in this respect are few and far between, and the longitude* 
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of the intervening places had thus to be reckoned on the 
uncertain base of the estimated road distance travelled. 
This is the cause that while we find sufiicient proportion 
maintained between the longitudes of Ptolemy's fundamental 
stations from the ** Stone Tower " to Sera, we detect local 
errors in the intervening region, which must be corrected 
if the identification of the places included within its limits 
is to be arrived at with any degree of success. For this 
purpose the map has been divided into vertical zones by 
base meridian - lines (in red), between which Ptolemy's 
error in longitude was carefully determined and corrected 
by a particular formula for each zone. A double set of 
scales show's how the general error was determined between 
the fundamental stations and apportioned among . the 
secondary ones. 

The process will appear clearly enough on the map, and 
needs no further explanation here. The following is a list 
of the base meridian-lines adopted, and of the corrections 
to be applied to the places lying within each particular zone 
determined by them. 


(1) Meridian of the ‘‘Stone 
Tower” (Khoten) and 
Kanagora (Kanoje)^ 

(2) Meridian of Xambe- 

rikhon 

(3) Meridian of Capo T9- 
mala (Nej'rais) 

(4) Meridian of Cape Ta- 

kdla (Takopa) 

( 5 ) jVIeridian of Balongka 

(Chump’ h5n) 

(6) Meridian of Akadra 

(Ilatien) 

(7) Meridian of Agana- 

gara (Hanoi) 

For localities east of 
Aganagara (Hanoi) . .. 


Ptol. 

long. 

Diff. 

135® — 

0 

CO 

o 

146° 30' 

) 

ho® 60' 

157® 20' 

0 

10 

o 

158® 40' 

} 3® 20' 

162® — 

1 ~ 

ler — 

1 2° — 

169° — 

i 

} 


Real 

long. 


Diff. 


80° — 
89° 30' 
94° 22' 
98° 19' 
99° 12' 
104° 21' 
106° 48' 


9° 30' 
I 4° 52' 
I 3° 57' 
I 0° 53' 
} 5° 9' 

1° 27' 


Correction 

applied. 


I 0-826 («) 

I 0-45 (-y) 

} 2-9625 (jS) 

. 0-725 (a) 


' The meridian of Kaaoje (79® 60' JES. Greenwich, true) was adopted in the map. 
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The correction between the Cape Takola and Balongka 
meridians was required only locally for some places on the 
Gulf of Siam, and so was that between the Balongka and 
Akadra meridians. The corrections involved hero were 
operated graphically, and represented on the map. The 
same may be said of similar corrections in the Gulf of 
Martaban, on the coast north of Cape Negrais, and on the 
Cochin- Chinese and Annamese coasts, in each of which cases 
the course that Ptolemy’s coast-line would assume, were the 
local error left unrectified, is duly shown in red outline. 
Northwards of the Gulf of Siam, the intermediate errors 
between the meridians of Akadra and Takola are so slight 
as not to need any special correction different from that 
given by formula (a), by which the real longitude of Takdla 
was originally determined. Hence the correction indicated 
by this formula was indistinctly applied to all positions in 
the zone between those two meridians lying northwards 
and southwards of the Gulf of Siam, even down as far as 
Sumatra. It may thus be seen that all longitudes of 
Ptolemy’s places lying eastward of the meridian of Cape 
Takdla or Takopa (Capo Papra), that is, eastwards of 
long. 158"^ 40' Ptol. = OS'" 19' E. Greenwich, can be fairly 
corrected by that single formula. The most grave error is 
that made by Ptolemy between Capes Temala and Takola, 
in assigning them a difference in longitude of 1"^ 20' only, 
against 3® 57' real. This proved at first a great drawback 
to the identification of their true position. But as soon 
as I had made sure as to the real latitude of Cape Temala 
and fixed its position, I obtained the correct longitude 
of Cape Takdla from the base-point, Akadra, by a simple 
calculation, as follows : — 

Ptolemy’s. True. 

Akadra (Hatlen). Long. 167“ 0' 104“ 21' E. 

Cape Takdla (Takopa). ,, 168“ 40' 

Diff. 8“ 20' 

By formula (a) 8“ 20' x 0‘725 = 6° 2' 

remains, correct long, of Cape Takdla 98“ 19' 
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This result is correct within three minutes of the longi- 
tude of Cape Papra or Cape Takopa, on the western coast of 
the Malay Peninsula^ just above Junkceylon Island. This 
cape^ which I found confirmed by a calculation of latitude 
to be beyond any possible doubt Ptolemy^s Cape Takdla, is 
really in long. 98° 16', but I thought it was unnecessary 
to make the slight correction of 3', as being of no con- 
sequence whatever on the results of this inquiry. 

Having now dealt with the region situated to the north 
of the parallel of Cape Temala, and shown how Ptolemy's 
positions of places therein were rectified, it remains to speak 
of the region southwards of that parallel. The rules given 
in the upper zone for longitudes apply also here, with the 
exception of the islands in the Gulf of Bengal, for which 
there seems to be hardly any rule or order, but which will 
be briefly dealt with in the sequel. It remains, then, to 
explain the corrections that latitudes need in this lower 
zone. In it we find sufficient proportion south of the 
parallel of Akadra ; hence, all this section is easily corrected 
by reference to Akadra and Aganagara as base-points, that 
is, by formula ( 0 ). The only anomaly lies between the 
parallels of Akadra and Cape Temala, due, as we have seen, 
to the shortening of the southern coast of Annam and 
western coast of the Malay Peninsula between those two 
parallels. This is easily corrected, however, by dividing 
the interval between the parallel of Akadra (Hatlen), lat. 
40 45 / Ptol. = 10° 22' N. true, and that of Cape Temala 
(Negrais), lat. 8 ® Ptol. = 16"° N. true, in proportion to their 
difference in latitude : lat. 3° 15' Ptol. = lat. 5® 38' true, 
whence the formula of correction for Ptolemy's latitudes 
in this section — 

°° 88' _ ,.773 f.) 

which will restore to the western coast of the Malay 
Peninsula and to the eastern coast of Cochin-China the 
length they had lost under Ptolemy's manipulation, and 
make them at once recognizable. The above correction is 
not sufficient, however, for the upper portion of the Gulf 
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of Siam, the coast of which, Ptolemy thought, was running 
parallel to the equator, wherefore he neglected to show its 
deep incavation northwards. As a result of this, Fagrasa 
and Samarade are displaced right into the middle of the Gulf. 
This purely local error, due entirely to lack of accurate 
information as to the latitude of those towns, must be 
corrected as shown in the map ; and one will then at once 
recognize in Fagrasa and Samarade the towns of Krat 
(Kras or Krasa) and Syama-rastra (or Sama-ratthe), better 
known as Sri Vijaya JRajadhdnt, the most ancient capital of 
lower Siam. 

Formula (/c) will furnish us with a satisfactory proof of 
its accuracy when tested in the determination of the position 
in latitude of Berabai. The difference in latitude between 
the latter place and Akadra is : 

6° - 4° 45' = 15' Ptol. 

This multiplied by (ac) becomes I'' 15' x 1-733 = 2^ 1C', 
which, added to the true latitude of Akadra, gives us — 

10^ 22' + 2° 10' = 12° 32' true N. lat., 
which is, within 5', the latitude of Mergui (real latitude 
12° 27'). This place becomes, therefore, unmistakably 
identical with Ptolemy's Berabai ; and the close similarity 
between the two names confirms that identity. 

The Islands . — It remains now to broach the most difficult 
subject of the islands, one perhaps that will never be 
satisfactorily solved, at least so far as the islands in the 
Gulf of Bengal are concerned. With regard to those east 
and west of Sumatra, and to the latter island itself, I believe 
there is reason to be satisfied that they, as will be shown by 
a look at the map, have been successfully identified. But 
as to the former, there is hardly anything that can guide us 
in forming an estimate of the amount of Ptolemy's error. 
However, I made an attempt at their identification on the 
assumption that Ptolemy reckoned their position in reference 
to the coast of Coromandel and Ceylon ; this seems natural, 
as the ships trading between those coasts and Further India 
would touch at them on their way before reaching either 
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the Malay Peninsula or Sumatra. I therefore tried to fix 
them in longitude by dividing the space between Ceylon 
and the meridian of Cape Tak51a in proportion to their 
difference of longitudes as given by Ptolemy. Their latitude 
was established : for the northern ones, in relation to the 
difference of latitudes between the River Maisdlos (Godavari) 
and Poduke (Pondichery) ; and for the southern, in reference 
to the latitude of places in Ceylon. 

With regard to the three groups of islands to the west 
of Sumatra, the same process was adopted only so far as it 
was necessary to establish their longitudes; the latitudes 
having been left to follow the law of all other places situated 
south of the parallel of Akadra. 

Of course, all these islands were very little known in 
Ptolemy’s time ; hence the great error in estimating their 
position. 

Identification of Ptolemy^s places on the Chinese Coast . — 
I may now conclude this review of the methods of identi- 
fication pursued with a few words in explanation of the 
reason why I decided to swing the farther coast*line of 
Ptolemy’s Magnus Sinus round the Lui-chau peninsula taken 
as a pivot, until it came in juxtaposition with the coast 
of China, instead of allowing it to remain in the traditional 
position assigned to it by our geographer, and from which 
none of his commentators and elucidators ever dared 
to remove it. Evidently I must have arguments for 
justifying this desecration of the work of our eminently 
classic geographer. As a matter of fact, my justification 
rests upon but one single argument, sufficient though, 
I think, to meet all criticism ; and this is, that when the 
farthest coast of the Magnus Sinus is mapped down in the 
traditional position, but icith its latitudes uniformly corrected 
according to the formula for places tying northwards of the 
parallel q/*T8inala, and then projected upwards as shown 
in the map, all its gulfs, rivers, and towns will be found 
to coincide, or nearly so, with gulfs, rivers, and towns 
of (dmilar names on the coast of China. When the names 
are not similar in pronunciation, the meaniog conveyed 
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by the two names in each case is identical. This ought 
to convince us sufficiently that the coast of China was 
meant here by Ptolemy and no other. But how was he led 
to make it turn southwards ? Certainly out of homage to 
the belief, so firmly and generally grounded among his 
contemporaries, that the coast of Sinai turned south, and 
then running parallel to the equator joined the coast of 
Africa at Cape Frason. Impressed with this belief, he 
mapped all distances from Aspithra onward in a southerly 
instead of in a north-easterly direction in order to fulfil the 
dictum of the philosophers of his time, and thus obtain 
an eastern limit to his hahitahilis and to his Green Sea. 


That this must have been what actually happened with 
him, is plainly shown by a look at our map. As regards 
the reason why I selected Lui-chau as a pivot on which 
to swing Ptolemy’s coast of Sinai upwards, it is because 
I discovered that this was really Ptolemy^s Aspithra. 
Ho^p^u (in Chinese) or Hiep-p^o (in Aiinamite pronuncia- 
tion) was, in fact, the ancient name of Lui-chau and of the 


whole of the homonymous peninsula, as I will show in the 
illustrative notes of the next section ; and any tyro 
in philology will see that llo-p^u and Aspithra are mere 
transliterations the one of the other. This striking identi- 
fication of Ptolemy’s extreme station to the east of the 
Tonkin Gulf — his Magnus Sinus — enables us to know 
exactly where the distortion of his coast of Sinai commences, 
and thus to correct it by bending the coast-line back to its 
true position as shown in the map. 

With this the rectification of the main features of 
Ptolemy s geography of Further India is complete ; and 
it will now appear how it would have been next to 
impossible to identify any of his stations in that region 
without having previously restored the principal among 
them to their true position. The errors and displacements 
detected not being uniform all over that zone, the uselessness 
and impossibility of a general formula that may serve 
as a panacea for so many different evils, becomes at once 
apparent. The reason of our success lies, therefore in 
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having broken off for once with the old system of treating 
Ptolemy’s work as if it had been the result of a regular 
trigonometrical survey of the regions in question, in which 
the only defect was bad mapping due to errors of projection 
and errors of scale by having underestimated the length 
of equatorial degrees and misplaced his prime meridian and 
equator. 

It is to be hoped that with the above explanations and the 
map that accompanies them, our process of elucidation of this 
portion of Ptolemy’s geography will be easily understood, 
and recognized to be the only practicable and correct one, 
at least in its main lines. Of course it would be too much 
to expect intermediate stations to fit in exactly'' in the place 
they should occupy ; but it will be seen that the majority of 
them come within a degree or so of their true position ; 
a result, I think, that ought to satisfy the most exigent and 
pedantic of Ptolemy’s critics. 

The map was drawn on the plane method, and not 
according to Mercator’s system, the chief object being, not 
to preserve the real shape of islands and continents, but 
to render the numerous graphical corrections to Ptolemy’s 
latitudes and longitudes easier of application and the more 
clearly understood. Thanks to the introduction of coloured 
outlines to represent Ptolemy’s geographical features, and 
of particular contrivances to show the position of his stations 
as resulting from his data, and the direction in which 
the corresponding real stations are to be found when there 
is an error in the former, it is hoped that a clear graphical 
representation of what Ptolemy’s geography is in comparison 
with what it ought to be, has thus been presented which will 
enable the reader to form at a glance a judgment and 
estimate of the differences between the two. For those who 
desire to verify the position of Ptolemy’s stations as laid 
down in my map, I append tables giving the names 
and co-ordinates of each as transmitted to us by the great 
Alexandrian geographer, together with their positions 
corrected from calculation, and the actual stations corre- 
sponding to them whenever they could be identified. 
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Remarks. 

(1) Coast of the Airrhadoi. 

The Airrhadoi, whose country embraces in Ptolemy’s system 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Bengal from the mouth 
of the Brahmaputra down to that of the Nilf, or, perhaps, 
even lower, to the mouth of the Aratan River, have been 
identified by some writers with the Kiratas, and their 
country with Ptolemy’s Kirrhadia. This determination 
seems, however, hardly plausible, and for various reasons. 
In fact, though it be true — as attested by the Ramayana 
(canto iv) — that at an earlier period tribes of rude 
mountaineers, such as are generically termed Kiratas^ 
occupied the region to the east of the Lower Brahmaputra 
even down to the sea-coast and the islands of the Gulf of 
Bengal, it appears that in subsequent times they were 
driven back towards the hill tracts by invasions of 
Dravidians — chiefly Andhras and Kalingas from the oppo- 
site coast of the Gulf — who forced their way along the 
littoral as far as the limits of Arakan, and probably even 
to the Gulf of Martaban, establishing colonies as they 
proceeded. These Dravidian invasions must have occurred, 
and probably ended, before 295 b.o., the approximate date 
of Megasthenes’ mission to the Court of Palibothra, since 
that author (in the extract quoted by Pliny the Elder) 
refers to the Ealingas and Andhras as being situated near 
the sea and on both sides of the Ganges in the last part 
of its course ; and since a century later, in the Peutingerian 
Tables, the Andre-Indi ” are assigned a position corre- 
sponding to the coast between the left bank of the Ganges 
and the present Arakan River.' This being the region 
that Ptolemy calls the Coast of the Airrhadoi, it is reason- 
able, I think, to infer that by this name he meant the 

^ Bee Sir Walter Elliot’s discussion of this point in Numismata Orientalia : 
Coins of Southern India,” pp. 9~15, 
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Coast of the Andhras, especially as he does not mention 
any other people of an identical or even similar name in 
or about the same region. Some two centuries before 
Ptoleray^s time, the Mahabharata mentions — in conjunction 
with the Tamraliptakas and other nations of Lower Bengal 
— the i^aivas and Aindras ^ : Aindra is thb name which, in 
the middle of the eleventh century a.d., Bhiiskara Acilrya 
gives to the eastern portion of Bharatavarsa (India), some 
time before termed Indra-dvTpa in the Visnu Punlna; and 
Saiva means the people of Siva, a portion of Plaksa-dvipa 
which, as I shall show in the sequel, corresponds to 
Arakan and Burma. All these are coincidences that 
concur in demonstrating that the coast now under con- 
sideration was the habitat of a people called Andhras or 
Aindras, who appear in Megasthenes' extract as the 
Andarae, in the Peutingerian Tables as the Andre-Indi 
and in Ptolemy’s Geography as the Airrhadoi, and who 
were evidently of Dravidian extraction and probably iden- 
tical with the Andhras of Orissa and Telingana.* This 
people, in conjunction with their near relatives, the 
Kalingas, founded, it appears, in that region, a kingdom 
consisting of three districts or separate communities called 


' In some MSS. : see Professor F. HaH’s note in his edition of Wilson’s 
“ Vi^nu Parana,” vol. ii, p. 341. 

* The MSS. of the Mabahharnta have the readings “Andras,” “Andhas,” 
and “ Andras,” which, Professor Hall thinks, are, perhaps, errors for Andhras. 
I should not be surprised if it were found that the names Andhras and Andre- 
Indi are both derived from Aindra, the designation for the region to the east 
of the Ganges as surmised above. As to the presence of the Andhras in Orissa 
and Lower Bengal, see Sir Walter Elliot, loc. cit. At the same time it is 
worthy of remark that one of the two classes into which the present Andamanese 
are divided is that of the Aryawtos or * Coast - dwellers ’ (see J.R.A.S., 
Vol. XIII, x.ft., p. 487). W^hether this term was also applied to the Negrito 
aborigines of the littoral now under discussion, and whether it was retained by 
the later occupants of the country down to Ptolemy’s time and preserved to us 
under the form of Airrhadoi, is a mere conjecture, but one that will, perhaps, 
repay investigation. Suffice it to point out, in fact, that Ma Tuau-lin, in his 
celebrated cyclopaedia (H. de Saint-Denis’ translation, vol. ii, p. 504), refers to 
a Buddhist kingdom by the name of AAo^^Vo — hitherto unidentified — as having 
sent ambassadors to China as early as a.d. 430. There is every likelihood that 
the term A^loA^o stands for Aryawto, Aradha^ or Ahradha^ and thus applies 
to Ptolemy’s country of the Airrhadoi. I can hardly think that it, even Jn its 
alternative spelling I£oAoA*o^ can refer to such a far-away country as Aratta 
(Hairat, or Airatdeia), i.e. Gujarath. 
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Tri-Kalinga or Tri-linga, a name from which the term 
Telingiina was derived, and employed to designate the 
country of Kalinga proper, on the western side of the 
Gulf of Bengal, as well as the country of the Moils or 
Talengs (Talaings) on the opposite shore, which had been 
colonized by them. 

Ptolemy’s capital city Triglypton, or Trilingon, has been 
identified with the capital of this eastern kingdom of the 
Kalingas ; but a difference of opinion still exists as to its 
site, some locating it at Tripura (Tipperah or Tipara), others 
in Arakan, and others still on the Chittagiion hills ; the 
three places just named pertaining each to one of the three 
districts which, in the opinion of Wilford, constituted the 
Eastern Trikalinga. Ptolemy places his Triglypton on 
the Tokosanna River, identified by me with the Kuladan ; 
and the position I obtained by calculation for that capital 
would fall on the main upper branch of the same river not 
far away from its source in Blue Mountain, and almost due 
east from Chittagong (Chittaguon), the supposed Pentapolis 
of Ptolemy. It may appear unlikely that a city of such 
importance could exist so far up the Kuladan and in such 
a wild country as it is known to be. At the same time^ 
it is narrated in the Arakan Annals that in about 850 b.c. 
Kan-i<ija-gy7, a descendant of the dynasty reigning at 
Tagong in Upper Burma, who became twenty-four yeara 
afterwards king of Arakan, settled in the Kyouk-pan hills 
near the same river, and not more than forty miles in a 
direct line south of the position assigned to Triglypton by 
my calculations. 1 It is also stated that, before establishing^ 
himself in the locality just named, Kan-rajti-gyi had dwelt 
for some time at or near another hill called Kale, in the 




rude tribes, recent expToi^tion has“d^c„ 

Mist. The remains of pago^ also 

-urifli • 


. , , — P fiucre. ine r( 

Arakan.”— Phayre’s “History of Burma,” p. to 
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Kubo valley, west of the Ohindwin. Here he was applied 
to for a ruler by the Kan ran, the Sak, and the Phyii 
tribes, and he appointed his son Mudusitta king over 
them.' This circumstance of a king by the name of Mudu 
or Mudusitta ruling over three tribes in a district called 
Kale even up to the present day, suggests at once a con- 
nection with Mudu-Kalinga or Trikalinga,* and makes it 
probable that Kale is really the place referred to as 
Triglypton by Ptolemy. The location of Kale is within 
a degree or thereabouts to the north-east of the position we 
obtained by calculation. It is also worthy of remark that 
]\fudu is the name of one of the tribes wherewith Kan- 
myeng, one of the early kings of Arakan, is said to have 
peopled his dominions.^ This prince is represented as 
having come from India, and the legend states that he 
was appointed to rule over all the countries inhabited 
by the Burman, Shan and Malay races from Manipur to 
the borders of China.^ Though undoubtedly exaggerated, 
this tradition appears to confirm the existence of the 
eastern kingdom of Trikalinga mentioned at the outset 
and when compared with the account of Kan-raja-gyi's 
establishment of a capital at Kale, and subsequently at 
Kyouk-pan-daung, shows that the early seat of govern- 
ment of that kingdom was in the hill tracts between the 
coast of Chittagilon and the ChindwTn. Triglypton must 
then be looked for either in the valley of the Kuladiin or 
in that of the Kubo, Mr. Thomas, concurring with the 
views set forth in Ilorsburgh^s ‘‘ India Directory,” prefers 
to locate Ptolemy's capital city in the Chittagaon hills.® 
Yule took it instead to be Tripura, and at first I adopted 

‘ Phayre, loc. cit., p. 8 ; ‘‘ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. i, p. 236. 

» ArMaw= ‘three’ in Telugu and Kalinga. Hence Mttdn-Kale, or Mudu- 
Kalinga^ is equivalent to Trikalinga. A corrupt form Trikale, derived from 
either Trikalinga or Trikalipti, may also have been in use, a.s well as an 
alternative term TriifVika, of which I have found traces in ancient records, both 
local and foreign. Of this latter Ptolemy’s Triglypton may, after all, prove to 
be a translation. 

• “ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 6. 

® “ Humismata Orientalia: Coins of Arakan,” etc., p. 14, and footnote. 
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his identification ; but reconsideration led me to reject it 
in favour of a place in the valley of either the Kuliidan 
or the Kubo, as I have shown above. Yule^s deter- 

mination rests mainly on the fact that the name of Tripura, 
meaning three cities/^ conveys the same idea of three 
separate settlements or communities as the term Trikalinga. 
Wilford ^ says that these three districts were Eainila, 
Chattala, and Burmanaka, or Rasang (now Arakan) ; and 
that Kamila alone retains the name of Tripura, the two 
other districts having been wrested awa^*^ from the head 
raja. This statement is apparently based on a similar 
legend to the one referred to above concerning the extent 
of the dominion of King Kan-myeng, and in no way shows 
that the capital of the whole kingdom was situated at 
Tripura (Tipperah), the most northern of the three dis- 
tricts, which seems unlikely. As a matter of fact, the 
original terra Trikalinga only remained preserved in its 
integrity up to the present day in the name of the TalengB, 
or Talaings, the people of Pegu,^ and the descendants of that 
great ethnic stock which played in Indo-China an analogous 
role to the Dravidians in Southern India, superseding the 
aborigines of Negrito race , the anthropophagous Rdksasaa, 
Since the Kal iugas and the Andhras appear to have been, 
in the third century b.c., masters of the valley of the 
Ganges from the frontier of Magadha to the sea, it is 
easy to conceive on the one part that the Kalin gas could 
penetrate into Western Burma through Silhet, Manipur, 
and the Kubo valley, and establish thereat a dominion 
called Mudu - Kalinga or Tri - Kalinga ; and that the 
Andhras, in their turn, could easily advance along the 
coast-line as far as the Naf or the Kuladan. Admitted 
that a dominion of the Kalingas as described above did 
actually exist, it did not evidently last long. As soon as 
their power waned, and they were driven away by later 
intruders towards the south of India~an event which 


* McCrindle, op. cit., p. 232. 

I find Pegu often dciignated KiKAja-rattha in old Indo-Chinem record*. 
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according to Sir W. Elliot, happened about a century 
before the Christian era — their empire was broken up, 
and only its name remained to attest its past existence. 
Hence, in Ptolemy's time we would search in vain for 
such a dominion. We only find three capital cities — 
evidently the seats of government of as many separate 
kingdoms or districts — recorded in that region, viz. Tagma, 
Triglypton, and Hareura. 

The former is probably Tummu in the Chindwin valley, 
or some other place between it and the Surma River in 
Silhet ; hence it represents the chief city of the district 
of Kachar or Manipur. 

Triglypton, apparently the former capital of the whole 
Dravidiaii kingdom, corresponds, I think, with Kale, and 
represents the chief city of the second district, including 
the Kubo valle 5 % the Lower Chindwin, and extending 
probably across the Arakan Roma into the valley of the 
Kuladan. 

Mareura 1 have identified with Old Prorae, the capital of 
a kingdom which must have originally included the whole 
region of the Lower Iravatl and its Delta ; in a word, 
all that country that formed afterwards the kingdom of 
Pegu, in which alone the name Taleng (Trilinga or Trika- 
linga) was preserved intact. 

After the fall of the Dravidian power in the above three 
districts, Manipur continued under Brahmanic rule ; Kale 
was probably afterwards abandoned, its people passing 
partly to Prome and partly into Arakan ; and Prome con- 
tinued as a capital of the Talaing kingdom until conquered 
and destroyed by the Kanran from Arakan in 95 a.d. This 
historical sketch is scarcely in accordance with the native 
chronicles of Burma and Pegu ; but it must be remembered 
that legend supplies in them the place for history in the 
earlier periods ; and that many of the events narrated, 
though authentic, are antedated chiefly for religious or 
political purposes, in order to connect them with events 
in the life of Glotama Buddha and of the Ksatriya kingdoms 
of Magadha and neighbouring states of India. 
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Besides the name of the Talaings already mentioned, 
and that of Kale — the correct form of which appears to 
be Kiild — we have other linguistical indications of Kalinga 
domination in the region above spoken of. The Arakan 
River, for instance, whose valley is contiguous to the Kale 
district, is called the Kiihiddn (often wrongly spelled 
Koladyn) by natives of the country. Kuldy the term 
nowadays employed in Burma to designate TV^estern 
foreigners in general, more spcciallj’’ applies to natives of 
India, and above all to Dravidians. In Siam this identical 
term is used up to the present day to denote people from 
Malabar or Coromandel. It probably moans a people of 
black or dark race, and also a barbarian, like the Sanskrit 
Kcda or Kola. Its connection with the Kalingas is 
demonstrated by the fact that Kolamca is an alternative 
name for the country of the Kalingas. It is also 
Tindoubtedly connected with Kohiy Kora, and Cola, the 
denominations of the people that gave its name to Coro- 
mandel and to many places on the Indo-Chinese littoral 
and in Malaya. 

As regards the terra dan, meaning ‘a place ^ in Burmese, 
it is easy to see that it is the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
sthcina. The correct form of the name Kuliidan proves 
consequently to be Kolasthdua or KuId-stJuVna, which conveys 
the meaning “ idacc of the Kolas, or Kuliis,"" i.e. of the 
Dravidians (more j)roperly Kalingas). 

The linguistical evidence is therefore to the effect that 
the rule of the Kalingas had for centres three places at 
least, namely: 1, Kale; 2, the valley of the Arakan River; 
and 3, Pegu proper round the Gulf of Martaban. 

Turning now to the Andhras, it appears that they did 
not advance beyond the Arakan River. In fact, it is at 
this point that Ptolemy makes his Coast of the Airrhadoi 
terminate, and the territory of Argyra begin. Reserving 
our remarks aneiit the latter to a subsequent section, we 
shall now proceed to discuss the identity of the cities and 
streams recorded by our author as belonging to the Coast 
of the Airrhadoi. 
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Pentapolis (No. 43 of the Tables). 

It is evident; I think, that the foreign settlements on 
this coast were grouped somewhat after the manner of the 
Greek colonies of old, in clusters of cities and petty states. 
The very names of Trilinga, or Trikalinga ; Oatar-grama 
(Chittagong four villages) ; and Ptolemy’s Pentapolis, 
recall to our memory the Greek Tripolis, Tetrapolis, etc. 
Once this principle established, it is easy to see how such 
names would be multiplied everywhere the Kalingas ruled. 
In fact, beside the Trikalinga named by Ptolemy in the 
region now under consideration, we have another about 
the Krsna and Godiivarl, and a third yet recorded as a 
feud of the Cedi rajas in Miilva. 

As regards Pentapolis, its name seems to be a rendering 
of the Sanskrit PaTtca-palliy meaning five cities.” But 
it may be well to call attention to the fact that on the 
coast of India, a short distance below Masulipatam, there 
is a port called ModH-paJti (meaning ‘‘ three cities,” usually 
noted Motapalli in the maps), which is referred to by 
Floris and other navigators of the early part of the 
seventeenth century as PetapoUy and by De Barros as 
Pentej)oli, a surprisingly accurate approach to Ptolemy’s 
Pentapolis. This is a capital example of the modifications 
that geographical names undergo at the hands of travellers. 
Not knowing, therefore, whether the name recorded by 
Ptolemy is a translation, or merely an imitative rendering 
of the native' term, we may hold that it corresponds either 
to Panca-palli or to Miuln-palJi, thus designating a cluster 
of either fice or three cities respectively. The position I 
obtained for it by calculation falls a short distance below 
the Chittagong inlet ; but when it is remembered that the 
calculated position of Katabeda still requires a correction 
in latitude of about a quarter of a degree more to the 
north, we might look for Pentapolis a little further up 
above the Chittagong inlet, either on the coast or on some ^ 
of the islands at the embouchure of the Old Brahmaputra. 
If Pentapolis really stands for Miulapalli^ i.e. three cities,” 
it might represent Tripura or Tipperab (meaning also 
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three cities''), which is the name of the district just 
close b 3 ^ If, instead, it stands for five cities," it will 
be probably identified with some other place in the same 
neighbourhood. But as to its corresponding to Chittagong 
— as surmised by some writers — I hardly can believe it, 
because the latter name distinct!}’' designates an aggrega- 
tion of four villages. Unless it can be proved that 
originally the villages were three or five, and were collec- 
tively named Mudiipalli or Pancapalli respectively, or else 
Mudugrdma or Pancagrdma^ I do not see how the term 
Pentapolis can apply to them. 

Katabeda River (Nos. 44, 191). 

Is by some identified with the Karmasuli or Chittagong 
River. Wilford went so far as to suppose that Ptolemy 
placed it by mistake to the north of Arakan, and tried to 
show that it must bo sought for to the south, behind the 
island of Cheduba, the name of which, he says, is Kdldbaidd. 
He evidently meant Catur-thupa or Char-dhuha — ^* ioxxv 
caj3es," the name by which this island is known to the 
natives of India, and from which its European name has 
been derived. Its local designation is Man-oimg^ and the 
classical name Mcgliavatl} The only toponym in that 
neighbourhood which closely approaches to Katabeda is 
Ga-taha-bha, the local name for the ITuludiin or Arakan 
River.* But our calculations show that the stream meant 
by Ptolemy is much further north and in the neighbour- 
hood of the island of Kutubdia (not Cheduba), situated 
about half-way between Chittagong and Ramu, The name 
of this island is strikingly similar to that of Ptolemy’s 
river ; hence, without having — Wilford-like — to assume 
that our author made any mistake in fixing the position 
of the Katabeda, we may safely identify the latter with 
the Mori River behind the island of Kutubdia. Although 
there may not have been in Ptolemy’s time any homonymy 

^ Vide “British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 352. 

* Ibid., p. 271. 
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between the island and the stream behind it, we may well 
imagine that navigators — as frequently occurs — might name 
the river from the island in front of it, thus saying, ^Hhe 
river behind Kutubdia island,^* which expression by long 
use would become contracted into the river Kutubdia/' 
It seems that some Latin translators or commentators of 
Ptolemy refer to this river under the name of Calincius, If 
so, we would have here a repetition of the term Kolamca, 
indicating a connection with the Kalingas. It would be 
worth while to inquire whether the term Calincius really 
refers to the Katabeda, or — as might appear more natural 
to the Kuladiin River. 

Ptolemy carries, as we have already observed, his Coast 
of the Airrhadoi down tu the Kuladan, thus including 
within its compass the mart of Barakura. Hut as we hold 
that the latter is intimately connected with Arakan, it will 
be dealt with under the next section. 


(2) Argyra (Arakan). 

The region following next in order on the same coast is 
by Ptolemy named Argyra, and evidently corresponds to 
Arakan. The meaning conveyed by the term Argyra is that 
of * Silver Country ' ; and in order to mark it the more 
distinctly Ptolemy takes care to add that ** there are said 
to be very many silver-mines."^ Though this be a mere 
dicitur collected from travellers not suflBLciently acquainted 
with the interior of the country, it decidedly shows never- 
theless that the latter was considered to be a silver region, 
and was accordingly named ^ Silver Country.' If it can 
be proved that this was the case. Sir Arthur Phayre's theory 
that the ancient name of the country was Rakhaing^ on 
account of it being inhabited by RdksasaSf and that Argyra 
is but a transliteration or imitation of that name, naturally 
falls to the ground. This theory is really of native or 
rather Buddhist monkish origin ; but the gallant General 


» McOrindle, op. cit., p. 219. 
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just named constituted himself its champion. I do not 
contest — on the contrary, I fully endorse — the opinion that 
the country was originally inhabited by savage tribes 
of Negrito race, similar to the actual Mincopies of the 
Andaman islands, or to the ancient J^dk^asas fabled to 
have been conquered by Ra ma in Ceylo n. But I object to 
the oxclusivist view that such r^e had its habitat confined 
solely to the coast of Arakan. There are proofs that it 
extended at some time or other over the whole maritime 
region of Indo-China, in which case the epithet ^ Itdksasa- 
land ^ ought to admit of a much wider interpretation. 
The Andaman islands, the island of Bhilii-gyun in the 
Gulf of Martaban, and other places, were designated by the 
term Rdksasa, or its local vernacular equivalent. Ptolemy 
populates the littoral all round the Gulf of Martaban with 
such cannibal tribes, while not mentioning any of them in 
Argyra. 

The term Rakhaing can therefore be scarcely connected 
with the tradition of the Hdksasas occupying at one time 
the land, and any such pretended connection put forward 
is undoubtedly the modern invention of Buddhist monks, 
anxious to find some explanation for the name of the 
country. Sir Arthur Phayre says that the latter was 
designated as Rakkha-piira by the Buddhist missionaries 
from India ; but I should like to hear how far back in 
antiquity this name can be traced. It appears in the 
Mahavaihsa under the form Rakkhanga at so late a date 
as A.n. 1692 ^ ; and in the Ain-i-Akbari at about the same 
period under the form Arkung. Barbosa speaks of Araguam 
in A.D. 1620, and some earlier mention of it is perhaps to 
be found in other Portuguese authors.^ But native records 


' Ch. xciv, y. 97 seq. 

writing the above I have discovered an earlier reference to the countrv 
under the name of Zo-k^insf (Ra-kheng or Rakhaing) in the extract 

(a.d. 1413), translated and published by Phillips in 
Branch R.A.S., 1885. pp. 209 seq. Phillips wroDgl?^Lok 
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refer to Arakan previous to that period as Dhann^vati, 
Kftemdvatt^ Validity etc,, the names of its capitals; never, 
I believe, as Rakkhahga or Makha/ing. 

Ptolemy's Argyra cannot therefore be a defective rendering 
of either Rakkhahga or Rdksasa, but rather a modification or 
an adaptation of the original name of the country, which 
must have meant either silver or something to that effect.^ 
We shall meet with other instances of the same name or 
meaning at Achin in Sumatra, and at Perak in the 
Malay Peninsula. The original vocable is either Perak^ 
Prak, Prak§a, or Plaksa, meaning * silver.' It will result 
from my examination of the geography of the Puranas 
in a subsequent section, that the coast of Arakan, with 
its hinterland as far as the Iravatl or the Salwin, repre- 
sents the region designated by the term Plaksa-dvtpa, 
apparently on account of a plaksa (Indian fig-tree) growing 
there. I found out, however, that the term Plaksa really 
stands for the Sanskrit balaksa and the Vedic palaksa^ 
both meaning * white,' and, I firmly believe, also * silver.' 
It is my conviction, in fact, that the Malay perak and the 
Khmer prak used to designate silver are derived from 
them. In Moil (Taleng) there appears to have remained 
no trace of this name for silver ; unless sbn (written «ran), 
its present name, be a corruption of the terminal syllable 
of plaksa. Bhau or bhb in Burmese still means ‘ pure 

silver'; and bhyu (written joArw) means ^ white,' being pro- 
bably equivalent to the Mon phu. From Barbosa it would 
appear that a portion of Upper Burma was, in his time, 
still called Balassia, from which the so-called ‘ balas rubies ' 
were exported.^ In a Peguan (Taleng) work purporting 

' Silver -mines exist, and seem to have been once extensively worked in the 
Chindwin valley, not far from Arakan. 

* “ balassi sono di spetie di rubini, ms non cosi dnri, il colore h di rosato, 
et alcnni sono quasi bianchi, nascono in Balassia, cV6 vn regno dentro k terra 
ferma di sopra Pegu, et Beugala, et di li vengono condotti da i mercatenti Mori, 
per tutte I’altre parti,” etc. Barbosa, in Ramusio’s “JDelle Navig^tioni,” etc., 
▼ol. i, 1663 edit., i. 321, E. The prevailing opinion is that the balas ruby was 
^med from Badakhshan near the Pamirs ; but Upper Burma is evidently meant 
here. It is quite clear to me— and my view will receive repeated confirmations 
in the course of the following sections— that the term palak^ti or balakfa was 
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to be an account of IBuddha’s pretended peregrinations in 
Indo-China,* the kingdom of Burma is referred to as 
Prasuluka-nagara, or PasuluJca, a term which seems to me 
a corrupted form of Balaksa or Palaksa. All these are 
coincidences demonstrating that the name by which the 
Puriinas designate the region of Burma and Arakan lias 
not been indiscriminately applied, but is simply an imita- 
tion of the early local name for the country. In languages 
which, like the Arakanese, the Malay, and Khmer, delight 
in the r sound, and have a monosyllabio tendency, palaksa 
and j>laksa become easily transformed into paraksa and 
praksa, perak and prak? . From paraksa the corrupted 
forms araksa, arakkha, and even rakkha may be easily 
derived, which v/ould explain the name of Arakan and 
the growth of the tradition as regards the raksas or raksasas 
originally infesting the country.® 


transplanted in this region from Badakhshau, -nrilh whoso name it is undoubtedlv 
conne^ed *"“8 “I"*!" place-names translerrcd 

from North-Western India to North-Western Indo-China. 

devotedt^BSongLa!' '^'^^'^bed in the sequel, in the paragraph 

further contracted in Sinitic languages as 
m Cantonese, bak In Annamese, and pai in Pekinfeso*^ The 

IndLTot,^/ef the 

^ name of Arakh8sia— 

® that a very different opinion be generally held— derived from 

latter^uYraceable f* was probably also connected 4at of Baktra. The 

ti^^.“a*ntX"’id:nt'rd wftf 

to Ptolemy *8 Arg-ari. Arireiron or 
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That the term or parakkha coexisted at one time 

in Arakaii along with its derivative araksa or arakkha, is 
demonstrated by several facts. Ptolemy places on the coast 


eitlier Argeiron or Argyre. Tliough, in the case of the last*named town, 
ho mentions ;;old niiong the produciions of tlie suiTounding country, he docs 
not say a word in n i^ard to tlie less noble metal. 

Taking thoiefoio Upper Purina to have been named after Badakhshan, and 
Arakan after AralJiOsia, the Coast of the Airrhadoi would turn out to be 
a namesake of Areui (Arya, Aryata ?), that of Sandoway of Drangiane (Druh^a, 
Laranda, Zaraii^) ; and the territory aliouL Ca]>e Nograis and the upper portion 
of the Gulf of Martaban would be found to play in Further Indian geography 
the role of Godrbsia and Sindh. The parallel will at first sight appear very 
doubtful and unconvincing. A more exhaustive investigation, however, will 
disclose the fact that the nomemdatnre of the valley of the Indus and its 
afHuents, with some of the names of the peoples, districts, and citit.s of that 
region, was at an evidently very early date transferred to the valley of the 
Iravati and surrounding territory in Further Iiuba, where they still subsist 
in part in a plainly rccogiiizabh^ form, fully tostifAing as to tlu.ir place of origin. 
Once this fact is realized, many plaee-namts" occurring in Further Indian 
topography for which we liave long sought in vain an ex])ian:itiou ; and others, 
modelled upon prototypes of the Jinhis valley, for which v.'e are at a loss to 
account the rrnson d'^etre, in unclassical Burma, Pegu, ami Arakan, become at 
once intelligible and tlndr presence easy to account lor. 

Sutlice here to cull attention to a few of them only. The (yhindwin, and the 
lower course of the Irawaddi (Iravati) from the Chindwin cunlliience to the sea, 
becomes identified in name with the Indus or Sindlm, as shown by the term 
Simlhit — or some of its derivatives — being still preserved in the denomination 
of the (>hiiidwln Saiindhavin'^). 

The Kubo, a right tributary of the Chindwin, corresponds to the Kubha, tlie 
alfluent from the right of the Indus ; the valley of the Kubo thus becomes an 
ideal counterpart of the Kabul valley, where Kale probably stands for Pu§ka- 
ravati or Puskalilvati. The Uru, a left tributary of the Chindwin further up, 
seems to have been named after the Haro, the left tributary of the Indus. 
Tlie term Iravati was thus, at an early period, restricted to the portion of the 
Irawaddi’s course lying above the Chiiidwiu’s confluence. 

The names of the five rivers of Panjab appear to have been likewise transferred 
to the Jtraditional five streams of Pegu, said to have their estuary at Punzalaing 
Panca-Ibng (Five Rivers), at the head of the Gulf of Martaban. The 
Salwin is the Sarasvatl ; the Sittang or Chittong represents either the Satlej 
(S'atadru) or the Chitrang (Sodra) ; the lllaing flowing past Rangun town is 
taken as the continuation of the major stream, the Chindwin or Indus proper; 
while the Chinabakeer branch of the Jrawaddi (termed Asita in the old records) 
represents the Chinab (Asikni). This puzzling name of the Chinabakeer River 
^es not result, therefore, as Forch hammer thought (“Notes on the Early 
History and Geography of Brit. Burma’'; I. Shwd Dagon Pagoda, Rangoon, 
16 ), from Fokkhara the ancient name of the Dala district through 
which It flows, but chiefly from the term Chinab by which it was designated. 
The term Fokkhara may, at best, play in the compound the secondary role of 
simple affix, though even under this form its, presence is pretty well doubtful. 
In comparing toponymies of Further India with those of India proper we 
course expect to find them always in systematic positions ; but it 
will be seen from my further remarks on this subject in the sequel, that 
a certain correspondence in location exists all over the field. Th^ Further 
India may in this respect be regarded as a second India, and certainly it was 
looked Uj^n in this light by the Indu colonists who brought thither their 
civilization and made it, as much as possible, their second fatherland. This 
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of Arakan a mart which he calls Barakura, and which I have 
identified with the capital of the country at that period. 
Barakura is evidently but a form of balaksay which may 
easily become barakkha in the local pronunciation ; and 
denotes not necessarily the proper name of the capital, 
but that of the country itself, as in the case of Samarade, 
which will be found explained in a subsequent section. 
That Barakura was used as a name for the whole country, 
we have an instance in Porcacchi's book,^ where this 
kingdom is still spoken of as regno Baracuro.^' It may 
be objected that this is an expression imitated from 
Ptolemy; but then there is still Barbosa’s kingdom of 
‘Balassia^ to be reckoned with, which, though it may 
have little to do with Arakan, still proves that Palaksa 
or Balaksay the ancient name of the region, had not yet 
died out at that period. 


feature of Further Indian ^oo^ijraphy has hitherto been ignored or overlooked 
by scholars, who simply rested content with the fact of knowinj^ that sotuo 
of the place-names in Further India weie imitated from Indian place-namea 
or derived from JSunskrit. 't’lie fact that there has been mucli more than 
a simple borrowing; of nomenclature, that is, an actual adaptation — in fact, an 
attempt at superiiiiposition—of Indian to Further Indian topoj^aphy, is, if 
I am not mistaken, for the first timci brought to light in tlie present paper, aud 
will be reverted to in the following pages from time to time when occasion 
demands, as far as space will allow. It is, as it will bo more and more clearly 
seen in the sequel, the only means and method of getting at the bottom of some 
of the Further Indian place-names. I shall quote as an instance the name 
of Bhamo on the Iravati, in Upper Burma. Bhamo is believed to represent 
the Thai words Ban Potter’s village’; it is, in fact, so called by the 

Thai people (Shans). It is known, however, that Bhamo is an ancient Indu 
louimatiori formerly bearing the name of Campauagara. Now, by referrin‘»- 
- ^be ancient topography of the Indian Iravati or llavi, one will see that at 
ite headquarters there existed a state of Canipa or Chainba with capital formerly 
M Vannapnra or Barraavar, and, later on, at Canipa -pura, still known as 
(see Cunningham’s “Ancient Geography of India,” p. 141), The 
result of this comparison of Further Indian with Indian topographical details 
IS, the name of Bhamo is almost undoubtedly a Thai (Shan) adaptation 
01 the ancient name Varnia- or J?fffv««-pura probably borne by the place at 
P®rbaps earlier than the period when it was called Campa-nagara. 

roany instances that might be adduced to demonstrate 
comparing Indo-Chinese topography with its old Indian protot\T)e * 
and li.ere can be harefly any doubt that a comparative study of both ca^ot 
ihif I ti? f”"'* results and elucidate many of the Further Indian place-names 
that hitherto remained meaningless or unexplained. 

V^ce^'l676, p Monde descritte da Thomaso Porcacchi,” etc. 
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My conclusion is, therefore^ that Barakura represents the 
local name of Arakan in Ptolemy's time ; that Argyra is 
but a derivation and adaptation of it ; and that both can be 
traced back to an original term Palaksa or Balaksa, recorded 
in the Puranas under the form of Pkiksa^ but locally changed 
in the course of time into Rakkha^ Rakkham^ out of which the 
Portuguese and other Europeans made Aracam and Aracan. 
It remains now briefly to discuss the position of the various 
places named by Ptolemy in this region. 

Barakura^ a mart (No. 45). 

In Ptolemy's time Arakan was apparently an independent 
state, and no longer subject to the sway of Kale, as previously 
remarked. Its capital was, according to the local records, 
Dhanilavatl, situated about twenty miles to the north-east 
of the present Mro-houng or Old Arakan city. There, in 
A.D. 146, a king by the name of Candra Siir 3 ’'a is said to 
have ascended the throne, and to have cast a famous metal 
imago of Buddha, which he enshrined in the Maha-Muni 
pagoda, built for the occasion on the Silagiri (now Kyauk- 
taw) hill near by. Dhaniltivati remained capital up to 
A.D. 788, when it was replaced by Vai^li, a new city built 
in its neighbourhood. The position I obtained by calcu- 
lation for Barakura exactly agrees in latitude with the site 
once occupied by the ancient Dhaftnavatl, and only lacks 
correctness as to longitude, which is, however, only about 
P 14' short of the real amount. I have, therefore, not the 
slightest doubt that the latter city is meant. Borongo island, 
at the mouth of the Kuladan, which forpis a large harbour 
there, and Paloung, a village on the east bank of the 
same stream in the present Mro-dioung township, most 
probably preserve, each in a modified form, the ancient 
name of the kingdom, district, and seaport represented 
by Ptolemy's Barakura.^ 

' For Faloung see ** British Burma Gazetteer,*' vol. ii, p. 472. Wilford 
calls it Fatang, and identifies it with the Fhalgun of the K^etra- Samara, 
according to wluch treatise, he says, another name for it was Fharmgdra (see 
McCrimfie, op. cit., p. 236). In tnU last term we have, it seems to me, a very 
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Tokosanna River (Nos. 46 and 190). 

My identification of this stream with the Kuladan or 
Arakan River agrees with those of W^ilford and Lassen. 
Yule's view that it is the Naf which, he saj^s, is generally 
dialled the ‘Tek-Naf^ from the Thek (more correctly Salz) 
tribe inhabiting its banks, is utterly untenable; and, besides, 
it is doubtful whether the term ‘Tek-Naf' is really correct. 
I do not find it recorded in the Rritish Burma Gazetteer/' 
which simply states (vol. ii, p. 445) that '‘iW//is the Bengali 
name customarily used by all but Arakanese and Burmese, to 
whom this estuary is known as the Anouk-mjaijy i.e. ^little 
west' (country)." 

The Kuladan or Arakan River is, according to the same 
work (p. 271), named by the inhabitants of the country 
Oa-tsha-bhay and by the Khami tribes Yam-pang. None 
of these names resemble the one given by Ptolemy ; but 
in the account of the seizure of the famous metal image of 
Buddha (cast by King Candra Surya as explained above) 
by the Burmese, in a.d. 1784, we are told that the image 
sank whilst being floated on a raft down the The-khyoung 
and Le-mro." ^ Now, this The-khyoung, Thek-khyoung, 
or Thek-chaung, as it is variously spelled, is evidently 
a branch of either the Kuladan or Le-raro, in the vicinity 
of the Mahamuni pagoda, where the sacred image was kept, 
and may well represent Ptolemy's Tokosanna. It is just 
possible that in the old times the name Thek-chaung was 
given to the main stream, whether it be the Le-mro or the 
Kuladan ; but I hold preferentially for the latter until 


close approach to Ptolemy’s Baraknrq. Both readings are, I think, well 
represented in the F^o-hui~kia-lu or I**o~hui~c/iia~lu of Chinese authors 
explained as a kingdom situated at a distance of eight marches from Burma (see 
Hervey de Saint Denis’ “ Ethnographie des peuples Strangers,” vol. ii, p. 231 
note). The kingdom of F'o-hui~fcia~lu, ** dont le climat est tres-chaud, oil les 
routes sent hordees de cocotiers, oil Tor, Vargenty et les objets precieux 
abondent” (ibid.), is certainly the “regno Baracuro ” of Porcacchi, the Pharui- 
gara of the K^etra-SamaSa, and the Argyra and Barakttra of Ptolemy. The 
reference to silver which I have italicized in the above passage confirms 
the view I have expressed at the outset of this discussion as to that metal 
being imported into Arakan from the neighbouring Chindwin valley. 

* “ Britisb Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 344. 
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more detailed information on the intricate hydrography of 
the Arakan district is forthcoming that will allow of a more 
definite opinion being pronounced. 

Sambra.^ a city (No. 47). 

This must be identified, I think, with the city of 
RamavatT, which is said to have once stood on tbis 
coast opposite the island of RainrI ; or else with the island 
itself which took its name from it, corrupted by native 
pronunciation into Ram - brai or Ram - hri, Ptolemy’s 
Sambra is thus probably a clerical error for Rambra, The 
corrected latitude obtained by calculation corresponds to 
that of the northern end of the island. 

SadoB River (48, 189) and Sada, a city (49). 

Whether the city derives its name from the river, or 
the latter is named after the city, is a question difficult 
to decide. One thing is certain, however, and this is that 
Sada corresponds to Sandoway. As this is reputed to be 
a very ancient settlement, it is reasonable to infer that it 
was, as told in its own traditions, a foundation from India, 
and that its original name was probably Sanskrit.^ 

Its protended founder, Sammuti Deva, is fabled to have 
hailed from Benares ; and the Nats or spirits built for 
him, it is said, the city which was called Dvaravatl. Its 
present name, Than-dwai {Sandive), which is explained 
as * iron-bound,’ rests on a legend to the effect that the 
city had the power of soaring above the earth, out of 
reach of danger, when attacked by enemies from outside 
on a particular occasion, and had to be bound to the 
earth with an iron chain before it could be conquered.* 

^ Two inscribed stones in Sanskrit of the eighth century, one of which con- 
tains the first couplet of the Buddhist ** Ye dharmd^^ stanza, have been found 
in the neighbourhood of the town ; and also a number of celts or stone imple- 
ments of the smooth age. See “ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 616. 

* “ British Burma Gazetteer,” toI. ii, p. 614. The legend is evidently based 
on the myth of the three cities of Tripura built for the demons by Maya, of 
which one was of gold and situated in tne sky, the second of silver poised in the 
air, and the third of iron resting on the earth. I am unable to find out in the 
works of reference at my disposal what the names of the three cities were. 
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If we read the name of the city as it is written, Sadvai or 
Sdntvaiy^ and allow for the softening of the r into y usually 
occurring in Burmese, we may trace it back to some Sanskrit 
form like Sadim^a^ equivalent, or nearly so, to the pretended 
ancient name Dvaravatl of the town. But I think that 
the latter and its district must be identified with the Santa- 
bhaya region mentioned in the Puranas as belonging to 
Plaksa-dvijM, The letters b and bh are, in Indo-Chinese 
languages, easily and frequently interchanged with v; hence 
Sdntabhaya can easily become Sdntavaya, which would then 
be written with the last syllable contracted, and read Sand we. 

In the early Portuguese maps Sandoway is noted as 
Pedda, Ledoa, Sedoa. The latter form appears also in 
Joao de Barros, lib. ix, ch. i. This shows it beyond doubt 
to be Ptolemy’s Sada. Yet Yule, while thinking the latter 
might be Ezata or Zeita — ^which appears in the legend of 
the foundation of the Shwe Dagon pagoda of Rangun as 
the name of a seaport between Pegu and Bengal ^ — did 
not attempt to locate it; and overlooking the linguistical 
connection between Ezata or Zetta (Issada, Sada) and Sada, 
he identified Sandoway with Ptolemy^s Berabonna without 
any apparent good reason or cause whatever. 


Should the second or third of them turn out to have names similar to that of 
Sandovk^ay, we would then know for certain that this latter city was the capital 
of one of the three districts or kingdoms of the Further -Indian Tripura. The 
ancient name Dvaravati ascribed to Sandoway would, on the other hand, show 
it to have been regarded as a counterpart of the capital-city founded by Kr^na 
near the entrance to the Gulf of Kach, on the corresponding side of the Indian 
Peninsula. 



Santwe in Burmese, 


r \ 


000^00 Sdntuei in Moh (Taleng), 


and or Sanduai (Sahdvaya) in Siamese, is the ordinary 


way of spelling it. The form last given, actually written Darandvai or 
Drandvai (though pronounced as above), tends to confirm our opinion that the 
region about Sandoway was probably named after Drangiana {^Darandy Zarand, 
or Zarang). I identified it with the country of San-t*o mentioned by Chinese 
authors among the eighteen kingdoms tributary to FHao (see Hervey de St. 
Denis, loc. cit.}. The phonetic^ spelling Than^dwaiy adopted in the pages 
of the British Burma Gazetteer,” utterly precludes linguistical investigation. 


2 The "British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p, 636, has Ezali or Z$ttaV 
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At ch. xiii, § 7 of his introductory*' book, our author 
mentions Sada as the terminus of the sea-passage across 
the Oangetic Gulf (Bay of Bengal) from Falura, effected 
in a direct line from west to east, and covering a distance 
of 13,000 stadia. It was, therefore, the first port touched at 
in his time by ships proceeding from India to the eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. Palura, hitherto taken to be 
the mouth of the Ganjam (about 19"^ 20' N. lat.), has been 
in my Tables placed at Conora, above Vizagapatara, in 18° 
N. lat., which is also the latitude I obtained by calculation 
for Sada. Some ships, however, took a more northerly 
route, and touched at the riverine port of Antibole on the 
Dhakkii or Old Ganges River, before making out for Sada 
and the Gulf of Martaban. 

With regard to the Sados River, its mouth, by calculation, 
is made to be 18° 42' N. lat. The present mouth of the 
Sandoway River is in lat. 18° 32'. As Ptolemy places Sada 
city in 18° corrected, it follows that the Sados cannot be the 
Sandoway River, but some other stream further north, such 
as the An (Aeng), Ma-I, Tan-lwai, or Toung-gup rivers. 
Though not conspicuous in size, the Tan-lwai seems prefer- 
able as being only a little distance above Sandoway, and 
as bearing a name not very dissimilar to it and Sados. Its 
old name was probably Sanskrit, such as Sadd-vdri (a river 
always bearing water) or Sada (mud). 

Berabonna, a mart (No. 50). 

Yule identified it, as stated above, with Sandoway; which 
is undoubtedly wrong. By calculation, its position would 
fall about Gwa (Khwa) or on the river of the same name. 
Berabonna seems to represent the Pali Paripunna or the 
Sanskrit Paripurna. On the Khwa River there is a village 
called Pienne-goon-rwa still within reach by boat during 
the spring tides,' and which might represent whatever 
remains of Ptolemy’s station. In the map, by Q. De ITsle, 
dated a.d. 1781, inserted at the end of the first volume of 


‘ “ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 258. 
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Sonnerat’s Voyage aux Indes Orientales/’ ' there is noted 
just above Cape Negrais an islet or mart on tlie coast 
inscribed as Barreham, This place I assume to be the same 
as that which Daniel Sheldon (in his report published by 
Ovington) calls Ferre)n. Whether they both correspond 
to Pienne-goon* rwa or not I am unable to say ; but it is 
clear, from their close similarity in name to Berabonna, 
that Ptolemy’s mart is identical with either of them. 

Temala River (51, 188). 

My identification of this stream with the Bassein outlet 
of the Iravati, called the Nga-won River, rests on the fact 
that Diamond Island at its mouth is called Thamec-hla- 
Kywon (i.e. Thamee - hla island),^ a fair approach to 
Ptolemy’s designation ; and that, therefore, the river might 
have been so named in ancient times. The word Thamce- 

hla is really written, as I have ascertained, S)§§gCOr 

which, according to the system of transliteration adopted 
by the Roj^al Asiatic Society, would read Chvtnhla or 
Slmlhla, It would seem, therefore, that we are here con- 
fronted by a name similar in form to that of Simylla or 
Timula (Tiamula ?), which Ptolemy gives to a mart and 
headland on the west coast of India, and which is 
generally identified with Chaul and Chaul Point near the 
Indian Bassein {Vasai). As it is known, most names of 
cities in Indo-China are but repetitions of the names of 
ancient cities of India, the mother-country whence Indo- 
China received its civilization ; a phenomenon which we 
see repeated in modern times in connection with the names 
of American and Australian cities, adopted from those 
extant on the Old Continent. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that we should find on the coast of the Indo-Chinese, 
as well as on the coast of the Indian Peninsula, and in 
symmetric positions, two identical names of cities such as 

* Paris, 1782. 

^ ** British Burma Gazetteer,*’ vol. ii, pp. 130, 723. 
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Bassein and Timula (Sirnylla or Teniala). But there are 
some difficulties in the proper location of these cities on 
the Indo-Chinese side, and a suspicion is aroused in con- 
nection with the native term Slrnlhla given to Diamond 
Island. In fact, this term when analyzed and translated 
turns out to be a compound of the three Burmese words 
Sl-yyiih- lay which mean ^ a beautiful lamp-fire ' ; and as 
the island has only recently been occupied by a station of 
the detachment in charge of the Alguada Reef lighthouse, 
erected 3^ leagues S.S.W. of it, it may have happened that 
the name ‘Beautiful lamp-fire island,’ by which Diamond 
Island is known to the natives, originated from that fact. 
On the contrary, if the name can be proved to be more 
ancient than the event referred to above, it may be held 
for certain to represent Ptolemy’s Temala.* But even 
rejecting such connection, it is possible to demonstrate the 
existence in ancient times in this region of a city known 
by the name of Tamala or Siimala corresponding to our 
author’s designation, as will be shown in the next 
paragraph- It will then result even more clearly that 
Ptolemy’s Temala River is really the Nga-won or Bassein 
outlet of the Iriivatl as surmised at the outset of the 
present inquiry. 

Temala, a city (52). 

In the introductory book of Ptolemy’s Geography it is 
spelled TamOrla — a word which may be at once identified 
with the Sanskrit Tamdlay meaning ‘ dark ’ or ‘ brown ’ — 
and placed at 3,500 stadia (2,330, corrected measurement) 
south-east of Sada, almost due north of Cape Hegrais. 

The position obtained from calculation for Temala 
(94® 27' E., 16® 36' N.) closely agrees with that actually 

‘ The name Tha-mee-hla {Simihla) appears in various other points of the 
country. "VVe may adduce two instances, both in the Akyab district, from the 
“ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, np. 722-3. 

Another island, identically named Tha-mee-hla Eywon, is to be found nearly 
opposite Mergui. 

A^ lighthouse cannot evidently be implied in each of these instances ; hence 
I think that the name Simibl& really corresponds to the Sanskrit Tamala. 


4 
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occupied by Bassein (94° 46' E., 16° 14' N.) ; and I have not 
the slightest doubt that its site was identical with, or near 
to, the latter, on the Nga-won River, and not on the coast 
off Cape IN’egrais. There is nothing extraordinary in this 
apparent tampering with Ptolemy’s order of things. If 
we examine the early Portuguese maps we may form an 
idea as to the confusion that reigned in the graphic repre- 
sentation of that seaboard even at that period, fourteen 
centuries after Ptolemy lived. We ma}/ there see that the 
Bassein River is made to debouch above Cape Negrais, and 
that the latter and surrounding land are depicted as an 
island. It will only be natural, therefore, to look for Temala 
on the Bassein River, rather than, as Yule did, on the 
barren coast above Cape Negrais, where it could hardly 
have been. 

The ancient name of the Bassein district was Kiisima- 
raitha ; and of its chief town, Kiisima-nagaray evidently 
imitated from Kusuma-pura, ‘ the city of flowers,’ the old 
designation for Pa taliputra or Patna. The name Kusima 
for Bassein was in use up to the last century. Ralph Fitch, 
Mandelslo, and other travellers refer to it as Cosmin, Casfmn, 
Casmi, etc., all corruptions of Kusima ; and the same spelling 
is adopted in the old maps. The names jPusm, Pasin^ 
Pasim^ and Pasim ^ appear to have been introduced at 
a comparatively modern period, otherwise they may be 
modifications of either Kusim or Vasai, The town itself 
seems to have been founded as late as 1249 a.d , but 
the old namo of the district undoubtedly existed much 
earlier ; and under the date of 625 a.d. it is mentioned 


* Burmese : O oS^ = FualUf and O c8^ 
(ilsSc? = Phaehim {P^daim), Siamese : 


= Paain. Peguan (Talaing) : 
IJ^U = Puain, and 


— P^efaim {Baaim). In the summary of Oriental peoples translated from the 
Portuguese and published in Ramuaio, vol. i, 1663 edition, it is referred to as 
Pmim^ p. 336. It requires, indeed, a great stretch of imagination in order to 
see in these forms the vestiges of Ptolemy’s BSaynga. A comparison with the 
name of the Indian Bassein shows that the old form should be Yasai or Basai. 
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in the Peguan (Taleng) chronicles as consisting of a con- 
federation of thirty- two cities subject to the sway of the 
Mohs or Talengs of Pegu. Notwithstanding these facts, 
most of Ptolemy's commentators up to the present day 
have, with an obstinacy worthy of a better cause, 
endeavoured to connect Basaein with Ptolemy's Besyuga, 
deceived, no doubt, by a mere fickle similarity of names. 
But this alone, we have repeatedly shown, is not sufficient 
evidence upon which to build up an accurate interpretation 
of his geography, and all attempts based simply upon such 
outward indications must necessarily fail. 

We shall show at the proper time and place where 
Ptolemy's Besynga is to be looked for. Our present concern 
is Temala or Tamala, and before dismissing it we propose 
to demonstrate that it is the same city as that mentioned 
in the RaTniiyana {Kisldnclha-kanda) under the name of 
Timira. Timira and Tamala^ it must be premised, are 
Sanskrit words of almost identical meaning. In the Bengal 
recension of the Ramuyana, after a reference to the Aiiigas 
(people of Campa, now Bhagalpur) ; the Lauhit}^ River 
(Brahmaputra) ; the Kiratas (people of Tipperah and Silhet, 
Ptolemy’s Kirrhadia) ; lands rich with silver-mines (Argyra), | 
and mount Mandara (Maiandros = Arakan Roma), there is 
a mention of the city of Timira abounding with gold and 
where silkworms are reared. These two peculiarities help 
us admirably in fixing the position of Timira in the region 
between the Arakan and Pegu Romas ; that is, in the 
lower valley of the Iravatl, celebrated both by eastern and 
western classics as the Golden Region, and known as the 
seat of a people, the Zabaings or Zamengs, noted for silk- 
worm breeding.^ And as the name Timira conveys the 
same meaning as Ptolemy's Temala or Tamala {Tamala) ^ there 
should be no doubt left as to both designations belonging 


* * * Sir Arthur Phayre remarks that the term Yabaing \^Zahaing] is rather 

‘ the description of an occupation than the distinctive name of a race 

The term is probably a Shan word [most assuredly not], applied to those who 
first introduced the worm from the eastward, and tne meaning of it is not now 
understood.* ** — “ British Burma Gazetteer,’* vol. i, p. 183. 
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to the one and the same city occup5n']ig a position close 
to, or on the very site of, the present Basseiii, as set forth 
above. ^ 

Once til is point settled, the Cape (beyond) Temala, placed 
by our author to the south and a little to the west of the 
city of the same name, becomes identical with the present 
Cape Nograis {jSfdgaresvaru), and any farther discussion as 
to its site is rendered unnecessary. 


(3) Country of the Zamirai and Dahasai {Upper Burma), 

\ 

‘"Beyond Kirrhadia ’’ — says our author (ch. ii, § 16) — 
"" the Zamlrab a race of cannibals, are located near Mount 
Maiandros.^^ I am firmly convinced that Ptolemy's 
Kirrhadia corresponds to the districts of Silhet, 'I'ipperah, 
and Kachar; and that the habitat of the Zamirai must as 
a consequence bo sought for in the valley of the ChiiidwTu 
or Ky end wen, that is, in the western part of Upper Burnia. 
This region is now occupied by the Yaw (Yo) tribes, said — 
though I doubt it — to be of Burmese stock and speech ; 
but it was probably, in Ptolemy's time, settled by populations 
of Mon-Khmer race, such as, 1 believe, the Zabaing and 
Khami are. The Zabaings' territory is now restricted to 
the hill tracts of the Pegu lloma, between the Iravati 
and Sittang rivers. They are described as rude, wild, and 
ignorant by nature ; cultivators and mostly breeders of 
silkworms by occupation. I have no doubt that the hills, 
which form their present habitat represent but their last 
refuge, to which they have been driven by more powerful, 
and perhaps younger, occupants of the country. At the 
period we treat of they must have extended over a larger 
zone, including the whole, or nearly so, of the Chindwin 
valley, which they probably held in conjunction with the 
Khami. Their headquarters were probably at Kale, where 
we have noticed a motley agglomeration of tribes during 

^ I am convincod that it is the place mentioued under the name of Tan-tnei-liu 
by Chinese authors in this region. 
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the supposed sway of the Kalingas. In a preceding 
paragraph I have identified the zone just mentioned as 
their ancient haunts with the breeding land of silkworms 
alluded to in the Ramayana. I now complete that premise 
by connecting the Zabaing — and their probable kin, the 
Khami — with Ptolemy’s Zamirai and the Samiras of the 
Mahabharata. The literal coincidence of the three names, 
Zabaing (or Zameng), Zamirai (another reading for which is 
Zamerai), and Samira, is too evident to need demonstration ; 
while there is a close likeness between Khami and Sami or 
Samira. In favour of the coincidence of location I submit 
that in the Mahabharata {lihisma Parvan) there are mentioned, 
together with the Samiras, the following peoples hitherto 
not identified, and which I subjoin in the same order as 
they occur in that epic, accompanied with the name of 
the country or people which in my opinion corresponds 
to them : — 

1. Tiragrahas. I think I recognize in this name Ptolemy’s 

Tilogrammon, a town on the Gangetic Delta which Yule 
identifies with Jesore. 

2. Surasenas. Suratan {^Sura-sthdna?) was the name of 

Eastern Bengal, to be probably identified with fc^nar- 
gaon. (See *‘Brit. Burma Gaz.,” vol. ii, p. 9, n.) 

3. ijikas or Itikas. (?) 

4. Kanyakdgunas. (?) 

5. Tilahhdras. Evidently Ptolemy’s Tiladai, placed by him 

to the north of Maiandros, i.e. about the Garo Hills and 
Silhet. 

6. Samiras. The Zamirai. 

As our author places his Zamirai beyond Kirrhadia and 
near Mount Maiandros, it follows that they occupied, with 
respect to his Tiladai, the same position as the Samiras hold 
in regard to the Ttlabhdras in the Mahabharata ; and there- 
fore the Zamirai should be identical with the Samiras. 

Ooncerning the connection of the Zamirai or Samiras with 
the Zabaing or Zameng^ enough has been said already, and 
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the probtible relationship of the latter with the Khami has 
also been pointed out. But there are a few more points which 
deserve consideration. It is known that the habitat of the 
Khami was in the past in the upper valley of the Kuladan, 
and in the mountain ranges to the north-east of A rak^ » 
whence they were driven south-west by their more warlike 
neighbours the Shandii. Moreover, Ptolemy, speaking of 
the Golden Country, i.e. Lower Burma, tells us that its 
•‘inhabitants resemble the Zamirai in being fair-complexioned, 
shaggy, of squat figure, and flat-nosed.’* We have here 
a picture which applies as well to the Zabaing as to the 
Kh ami . The natural inference to be drawn from the fore- 
going considerations is this — That the Zamirai or Samiras 
represent the Zabaing and their co-relatives, the Khami who 
were, in Ptolemy’s time and for some centuries previously, 
located in Western Burma, from the Ira vai l to the Arakan. 
Soma, whence they have since been driven to their actual 
homes by subsequent invaders, probably of Tiboto-Burman 
race. The inroads of the new arrivals seem to have cut 
them through the centre, separating them into two portions, 
which found refuge on the mountain ranges encompassing 
the lower valley of the Iravati : the Khami on the Arakan 
B.oma ; and the Zabaing on the Pegu Roma, where they 
still survive. 

Having so far dealt with the more southern section of 
Upper Burma proper, we must now turn to the portion 
of it extending northwards of the Iravatl’s junction with 
the Chindwin and including the upper valleys of both these 
streams and those of their affluents. It is in this region 
that Ptolemy places his Sabasai, the most southern of the 
folks he names between the Bepyrrhos and the Bobassa or 
Damassa ranges, i.e. between the Patkoi mountains and those 
forming the boundary between the Salwln and Me-Khong 
rivers. 

Though Ptolemy appears to connect the name of the 
Dabasai with that of the Dabassa or Damassa mountains, 
in which view he is most probably correct, as I shall point 
out in due course, there is scarcely room for doubt that the 
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country which that people occupied was similarly known 
as the land of Daba or Dabassa. Owing to the interchange- 
ability of the letters d with /, and b with in most East- 
Indian languages ; and keeping also in mind the point that 
^ very probably had in Ptolemy ^s time, from several 
indications to be found in his contemporaries, the value 
of V it possesses in Modern Greek, it follows that w© may 
also read the term Doha either as Dava or Lava, Once this 
distinction has been made, it is easy to prove that the 
region now under consideration was of yore really designated 
by either of the three forms of the term Daba given above, 
or by some of their derivatives. 

As regards the first two, Daba and Dava, we are told by 
Chinese writers that Upper Burma, or part of it, bore, 
since the time of the Han, the name of Tu-p^o or Sh6-p*o, 
a compound sounding in Annamese as Doxi-ha, Da-ba, or 
Hsa-ba^ and apparently representing the Sanskrit Dava^ 
JavUy Yava, Then, as lute as a.d. 1207, we find in a Cara 
inscription the mention of Pukdm^ Sydm, Dawan^ Marais 
MahJ^ 2 Piikdm represents BuAdm, i.e. Lower Pagan, the 
capital of Central Burma at the time ; Syam is, of course, 
Sydmardstra or Lower Siam ; Davvan is the country, or 
people, of Dava^ i.e. Upper Burma ; and Marai (or Marai- 
mail ?) is Mara-ratpia or Maramma^ the land of the Maras 
or Mro^ corresponding to the present Lower Burma or, more 
properly, to the country about Prome. 

Two and a half centuries later we meet, according to some 
authorities, with the term Dava in Conti’s travels, which 


^ Vide D’Hervey de Saint Denis’ translation of Ma Tiian-lin, pt. ii, p. 228 
and p. 231, note. Also, A. de Michel’s “Annales Imperiales do I’Annam,” 
fasc. iii, p. 169. The Cantonese and Annamese pronunciations, it is well 
known, are those that best represent the ancient sounds of Chinese characters ; 
hence they are to be giren the preference, especially with geographical names, 
in the region of which we treat. 

Numbered 383 in Aymonier’a ** Etude sur les inscriptions Tchames,” in the 
Journal Asiatique, t. xvii, p. 61. In another inscription (409 B, 1), mentioned 
49, we have Syam^ Vukam.^^ Aymonier translates as Chinese, 

and explains elsewhere that tbe Chinese are still nowadays so designated by the 
Cam. But may not it mean in this case Ijou or Lav^ ? The term Marai Man 
be translates doubtfully as “vinrent du (?) ** [Cambodge^. It occurs to me 
that we might recognize in Marai Mal^ a proper name, that of the Mara^ Man^ 
or Jfre, then just beginning to develop into Maramma, Baraman<^ Barf nan. 
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appears, however, to be meant for either * Ava * or * d^Ava * ' ; 
and we find thenceforward the kingdom of Burma designated 
Ava by most European writers up to the last century. The 
city of Ava was founded in 1364, and was also called 
Shwe-va. The fanciful etymologies given of both these 
terms by the modern Burmese authors must of course be 
discarded in the present inquiry as utterly unreliable, for 
there is plenty of evidence to show that both Ava and Shwe-va 
as forms of Dava had existed in the country long before 
that period, a fact which goes far towards explaining the 
ambiguous Chinese term for Ava,* capable of being read 
either SAe-p^o or Tu-p*o, and of being thus referred to 
both 8Aici-va and Dava. Ma Tuan-lin, whose work was 
composed during the latter part of the thirteenth century 
and published a.d. 1319, that is, nearly fifty years before 
Ava was built, already hp-s Shi-p"o or Ta-p^o as second 
term in the compound Du ~ lo- shu SIU •p*o, which, he 
states, is one of the names by which the country of 
P*iao was designated by its own inhabitants. The country 
of PHao approximativoly corresponded to the present 
Lower Burma ; but as the Du-shu-chi-ch^ing, the great 
Chinese cyclopaedia, mentions 8h^-p*o among the eighteen 
kingdoms once tributary to PHao, it plainly results that 
S/i€-p*o must have been situated outside of PHao proper. 
Later Chinese writers applied the same name, 8A^-p*o, to 
the kingdom of Ava, which became known, therefore, as 
8hi^p*o-kuo or Tu-p^o-kuo (in Annamese Ssa-ha-^kok or 
Dabahok). Though in these compounds the word kuo properly 
stands for kingdom, it is possible that its introduction 
dates from an earlier period and was originally intended to 
do duty for the syllable ka in Davdka^ one of the alternative, 

' Ramusio (Giunti, ed. 1563, vol. i, fol. 340, A. and invariably has Ava^ 
which renders, of course, the reading Dava of other editions of Conti’s travels 
rather doubtful. Phayre History of Burma,’* Trilbner’s Oriental Series, 
p. 262) says that Conti calls Dava the river , Iravatl, basing himself upon 
a reading DavA, which appears to have been adopted in the Hakluyt Society’s 
edition of Conti’s travels (p. 11). 

^ fiB IS SB ^ [Shi-p*o^kw> or Tu^p*o->kw>)^ <^the kingdom of 
Ava” ; see Giles’ Chinese Dictionary, p. 958, s.v. 0,783. 
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or rather derivate, forms of Dava^ under which we find the 
country referred to as early as the fourth century. Davdka — 
or Davdka as it is spoiled in the Allahabad pillar inscription — 
is, in fact, one of the five frontier countries whose kings, 
according to the epigraphic monument just named, paid 
homage to Samudra ( j up ta, the famous sovereign of Magadha, 
who reigned circa a.d. 315-380.^ iritherto Davdka has 
remained unidentified, and so has Thafcc^ the form under 
which the same country has been alluded to by the Arab 
travellers and geographers from the ninth century downwards. 
After a careful study of the subject I have not the slightest 
doubt left that Davdka^ the tributary and coterminous state 
of Magadha in tho fourth century ; Tliafec^ or Tafan (i.e. 
Davan)^ the kingdom referred to by the Arab travellers of 
the ninth century and Masaudi as being situated in the 
mountains and bordering upon the powerful dominions of the 
Balhara (with the capital at Monghir) and of Itohmy, or 
Rahman (Kamanna, viz. Pegu and Arakan) ; ^ and Daba, or 
Dava^ the country of the Dabasai of Ptolemy in the second 
century, are one and the same region corresponding with 
the Upper Burma of the present day. In 1228 it is spoken 
of as Ta-wi or Ta-wai, in the Shan Chronicles quoted by 
Ney Elias, who explains that the situation of this district 
is said to be towards the north [of Burma].^ In that 
particular instance Alavl (tho Pali name for the Mogaung 
and Mohnyin districts according to the Po U Daung 
inscription) may be intended; but this term seems to have 
been rather elastic, it being sometimes applied also to the 
territory of C^hieng Rung. Alavl must therefore at one 
time have included the whole of the intervening country, 
being thus synonymous with Davaka or Davaka. The 
connection will readily become apparent when it is considered 
that the Sanskrit form of Alavi is Atavl ; atari meaning, 
like dava, a * forest,' a * wood/ Davaka would thus seem to 

' See Mr. Yinceut A. Smith’s article in the J.R.A.S., January, 1897, p. 29 ; 

October, 1897, p. 879. 

* Compare Reinaud’s “ Relations des Voyages,” etc., t. i, np. xcvii seq. and 
27 ; and Thomas’ remarks in Numismata OrientaUa, ” Coins of Arakan,” p. 18. 

• ” History of the Shans,” p. 42. 
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mean ‘ forest country/ And, as AtavT, or AlavT, desigilated 
in Western India a city and district of tlio Yavanas, it 
cannot cause surprise to find in Western Indo-Cliina its 
counterpart in a region wliich, we sliall see further on, was 
also called Yavana (or Yonaka)~(feki, because occupied at 
one time by offshoots of the great Yavan, Yon, or Yuen race. 

From Tu-p^o or She-p^o^ says the great Chinese cyclo- 
paedia,' in eight days’ march one may reach the kingdom 
of P^o-hui-kia-lu, i.e., as identified by myself above, the 
state of Barakura, or Pharuigara. This shows that Ta-p^o 
(i.e. Dava, Davaka) must have extended to within a short 
distance of the Arakan Roma, since it took Conti 17 days 
to cross from Racha (read liakri), the capital of Arakan, 
to the Burmese watershed, and thenco 15 days to reach the 
river of Ava (Iravati). 

Whom the Dabasai were and of what race, is the next 
point to be determined. In order to do this, however, it 
is necessary to refer to the third form of the term Dava 
as Lava (as Atavl = jLIavi)^ It is evident that this term 
can but apply to two ra(!os known to have been present in 
the country in the early days, namely : the Lava {La(vd) 
or Vah Ldu. The Lava or Vah are 

mountain tribes, racially connected with the Negrito stock 
of aborigini inhabiting the Salwin and Me-Khong valleys. 
In Ptolemy’s time, however, they were no longer in 
undisputed possession of the country, having had to 
withdraw to the mountain slopes of the Iravatl-Salwin and 
Salwin Me-Khong watersheds, where they were repelled to 
by the Lau. The Lava are also called Do/, or Khd Do?, 
terms which in Lau mean respectively ^ mountain ’ and 
* mountaineer ’ ® and which may have some connection with 


^ D’Hervey de St. Denis, op. cit., p. 231, note. 

* In Siamese Kfih Doi, This literally means ‘ mountain slaves,* i.e. mountain 
savages usually employed as slaves by the > conquering race, which is the Lau, 
or Thai, race in this case. Some of their kin are termed That Mueit i.e. ‘ slaves 
of the brooks,’ because of their dwelling nearer to the banks of mountain 
streams. It must be remarked here that That (in Sanskrit dasafy), which 
is equivalent to Khh, has in Sanskrit, like the latter in Siamese and Lau, 
the double meaning of * slave ’ and * savage.* 
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JDava, Owing to the similarity in names between the Lava 
and the Lau (Lava) it is difficult to decide from which of 
these two peoples the country took its denomination of Dava 
or Davuka. The probability, both historic and linguistic, 
seems, however, to rest with the Lau. 

It is notorious, in fact, that at least from the first 
century of our era the Lau — then known to the Chinese 
under the name of Ai-Lao or Ai-Ldu — were in possession 
of Western Yunnan, where, in a.d. 69, the Ai-Lao and 
Po-nan districts were established in order to enforce Chinese 
supremacy in that quarter. Chinese writers do not, at this 
period, trace the Ai-Lao further west than Moraien ; but, 
from evidence which I have collected from the early records 
of the Lau themselves, I am now convinced that they had 
extended over most part of the modern Upper Buritia long 
before that time, that is to say, from some five and a half 
centuries before the Christian era; 4 nd I propose to show 
below how the overthrow of the Tagong dynasty is to be 
ascribed to them. Curiously enough, tho name of thp Ai- 
Lao is derived by the Chinese from the Lao mountain, which 
is stated to have been the cradle of the Lau people. Which 
is the mountain so named, and where it is to be found, I am 
unable to say. Professor de Lacouperio places it at tho 
intersection of Hu-nan, llu-pel), and Ngan-hwui; other 
authorities believe it to be in AVesterii Yunnan, in the old 
Ai-Lao district itself. Should the latter view prove correct, 
we would have a curious coincidence in the fact that Ptolemy 
also appears to refer etymologically the name of the Dabasal 
to the Dabassa range ; and the country of Lava, Davi, Alavi, 
or Lava would thereby prove to have been part and parcel 
of tho Ai-Lao territory. 

In any case, whether the country of Dava or Davuka 
be geographically and etymologically connected with tho Ai- 
Lao district and the name of the Lau people or not, it must 
now appear pretty certain that it corresponded, more or less, 
to the present Upper Burma, and that its inhabitants, the 
Babasai, were people of the Lau (Thai) race. Some further 
considerations may be adduced in support of this view. 
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In the map appearing in the Nicholaus de Denis edition 
of Ptolemy (a.d, 1482) the Babasai are located close to the 
south-west of Adeisaga. the town or district which I have 
identified with the modern Yung-ch'ang. The Ai-Lao, or 
Nan-Chao, are said by Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 190) to 
border on the west on or Chia-t^a, while in the 

Chinese history of the Nau-Ghao these people are described 
as coterminous in the same direction with i.e. 

Magadha.^ Now, it is curious to find in Ma Tuan-lin 
(pp. 184—5) that the Ai-Lao had relations westwards with 
Ta-tsfin (Syria). So had the kingdom of Chariy Shin, 

or Dan, which the Chinese locate beyond the Yung-ch‘ang 
borders, and of which we shall have to speak below ; thus 
the curiosities of Ta-ts*in came to China through the 
Ai-Lao territory by way of Yung-ch*ang.^ Though the 
communication was probably effected through some seaport 
on the coast of Pegu, it no doubt took place also overland. 
So, at least, I think must be interpreted the Chinese 
statement that In the south-west of the country of Shan 
[the Dan, etc., spoken of above] one passes through to 
Ta-tsfin/^ 3 

If we take Kia-t^o (or Chia-Va) and Mo-k*a-i*o to be 
identical and to refer both to Magadha, there is nothing 
extraordinary in the statement as to the Ai-Lao bordering 
upon the Magadha kingdom, so long as we consider Davdka 
as part of the Ai-Lao territory. The proof is supplied to 
us in Samudra Gupta’s inscription already referred to, 
where Davdka is mentioned not only as a frontier country 
of that monarch’s dominions, but also as a tributary state. 
This dependence further results from the fact of the Gupta 
jElra being employed at least upon one Sanskrit inscription 
which was found at Fagan, dated Gupta Sam vat 163 
(a.d. 481).'* There are, besides, numerous traditions of 
princes from Magadha having emigrated to Upper Burma, 

^ See Parker in China Review, vol. xiz, p. 73, note. 

* See Mirth’s ** China and the Roman Orient,” p. 179. 

» Ibid., p. 37. 

* See Dr. Fuhrer’s ” Annual Progress Report,” etc., for the year ending 
June 30, 1804. 
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Western Yunnan, and Laos, where they founded dynasties 
several centuries previous to Samudra Gupta’s period, and 
built temples amongst the ruins of which tablets bearing 
inscriptions in Gupta characters are still to be found. Then 
wo have from Chinese writers the statement as regards the 
intercourse of the Ai-Lao country with the West, to further 
confirm the close relations of Dava or Davaka with Magadha. 
All these data from Indil, Chinese, and local sources are 
perfectly consistent and mutually corroborate themselves. 

However, according to at least one authority, Kia-Vo 
or Chia-Va — Chii^2Jo or Shu — PHao which bordered 
eastwards upon Chen-la (Karnboja).^ In the great cyclo- 
paedia I'^u-shii-chi-ch^eng^ Kie-Vo = Chi-t^o or Chieh’Vo, is 
mentioned among the eighteen kingdoms formerly tributary 
to P^iao.^ Ghii-2^0 or Shu-po, and PHao^ I propose subse- 
quently to demonstrate, mean not Upper, but Lower Biirmil. 
They bordered on the east upon Chen-la, and were situated 
to the south -weet of Yung-ch'ang according to Chinese 
authors. 

Kia-t^o may, again, be Kacho or Katha, which is in Dava 
or Uavaka. Should this identification prove to be correct, 
it would detract nothing from the results arrived at above. 
Both statements of the Ai-Lao being bounded on the west, 
( 1 ) by Kacho or Katha and ( 2 ) by Magadha, would yet 
be found consistent, Haviika being naturally considered by 
the early writers as lying within the sphere of influence 
of Magadha. 

In conclusion, Davaka anciently designated the present 
Upper Burma, and its inhabitants, the Dabasai, whether or 
not connected etymologically with the Lau, were undoubtedly 
a people of the Lau (Thai) race. 

Arisabion (54). 

I feel certain, with regard to my identification of this 
place with Shenbo, Tshenbo, or Tsenbo, above Bhamo, 


^ Vide extract from the P^ei^wen Yun^fu in Ma Tuan lin, op. cit., p. 190, 
note 21. 

^ Ibid., p. 231. 
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which I believe to have been the chief city of that ancient 
state of Shen, whose king, Yung Yu-tiau, according to 
Chinese records,* sent rarities to China in a.d. 97 and 
120, This state was most probably a Shan kingdom. 

The territory about Shenbo, as far down as Bharao and 
Kaung-sin, was formerl 3 ^ called by the Burmese Sein (written 
Sin or Cin), classicized into Cina-mWia? We find it men- 
tioned ill the great Chinese cyclopaedia T^U’Shit-chi-ch^eiig,^ 
under the name of Chan-p^o or Skan-p‘o (aShen-bo ?), among 
tlio eighteen states once tributary to P‘iao (Burma). 
The Burmese chronicles supply us with some data for 
ascertaining the time and origin of this state of Sein or Shen, 
According to them, there existed not far south of Shenbo, 
on the Iravatl, the ancient Ksatriya kingdom of Tagaung 
(Tagong, or Hastinapura), founded in b.c. 923, superseded 
later on by that of Old Pagan {Bhukdm or liiikdm), established 
B.c. 623. The Tagong kingdom was, in aired b.c. 550, 
overthrown by an invasion of tribes coming from a country 
to the east called Gandhdra-raflha (i.e. Yunnan) in the 
land of Sein or Sin.^ The kingdom of Old Pagan was 
destroyed in a similar manner, and although it is not 
stated who the invaders were and whence they came, 
we may well conjecture that they were the same people 
of Sin or Sein, who renewed their inroads and succeeded 
at last in obtaining a permanent footing in the country, 
as proved by the fact that tlie Burmese capital was in 
the sequel transferred much further south, at or near 
Prome, about 483 b.c. Sir A. Phayre believes that the 
above events are historical, but that they have been 


' See Hirth’s “China and the Roman Orient,” pp. 36, 37 ; and E. H. Parker’s 
articles in the “ China Review,” vol. xix, p, 71, and vol. xx, pp. 338, 339. 

* Occurs in this form in the Burmese inscription of the Po-u-daung pagoda, 
A.D. 1774. 

* Hervey’s “ Ma Tuan-lin,” part ii, pp. 230, 231, note. 

* The ancient KHung-iu (now called Yiieh-sui) district represents, in my 
opinion, what was classically termed Gandham in South Sz'chueii and YiLiinan. 
It undoubtedly is the Ghaindn or Cmndn of Marco Polo, and must bo regarded 
as including also both his Jaci and Chamgia (Karajaug). It must be 
remembered, in fact, that Karajang wna the name given iJy the Moguls to the 
capital of Gandhara on the InJlus. (See Cunningham’s “Ancient Geography 
of India,” Buddhist Period, p. 63.) 
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antedated by several centuries; and ascribes the overthrow 
of the two Ksatriya kingdoms of Upper Burma to people of 
the Shan (Thai) race, who, he holds, must have been driven 
westward towards the basin of the Inivatl by Chinese 
expeditions into Yunnan in b.c. 122 and 109 and a.d. 9. 
I am inclined to believe, however — on the evidence of the 
early traditions of tlie Thai race — that the advance of the 
Shan into the Shwell (Nam Man) and Tapong valleys dates 
from the middle of tlie sixth century n.r*. 

The term Arisabion evidently rep resents some Sanskrit 
name like Jlsahha or jlrsahhi, or else like jtri-^ambaln, 
yl?'/-SfUiiana>n ; for it is to he remembered that the old name 
of Ihigaii, or liukilm, was Ari-mardiDiii pura^ a similar term, 
erroneously taken in the Alahavauisa (ch. Ixxvi, 38) as the 
name of the king of llaiuanfia (Pegu). In some old maps, 
a city by the name of AriaHy or AruoiOy marked at the 
place corresponding to cither Sliciibo or Bhamod This 
form Arian^ us well as those occurring in ]Marco Polo\s 
account of this region, Ahiie and 3Iieny are evidently con- 
nected with Arisabion or its probable local spelling as 
Aris(t-)nten or Ari-Heui-niyod 

I trust that I have now sufliclcntly demonstrated the 
identity of Ptolenij^’s Arisabion with the kingdom of Shen 
of Chinese annals, and the state of Sein or Citia-rafUia of 
Burmese records. That the latter was established by 
invaders of Thai race from Yliiinaii apper; s t^uitc certain 
to me, althougli the Burmese chronicler* relying on the 
mere fact that this pcoj)le came from China, called them 

Sein (really written = Siriy i.e. Chinese, taken 

^ Ariano, in G. de Tlsle’s map accompanying^ Sonnerat’s “ Voyage aux Indea 
Orientales,” dated a.d. 1781, is placed in long, llo*^ E. Ferro ( = 96®40'E. 
Greenw.) and lat. 24° 16' N. ; which is within a few minutes of the true 
position of Shenbo (long. 96° 48' E. ; lat. 24° 60' N.). 

* A place by the name of Thamien or Thaman-gyi is noted in modern maps 
on the left bank of the Iravati between Shenbo and Bliamo. This proves that 
the term Arisa-mien or Arisabion still exists in a modified form, though 
perfectly recognizable, in that region, and confirms our identification of 
Ptolemy’s city. It is w^orth remarking that the French manuscript version 
of Marco Polo’s narrative has Datnien for Amiou ; wdiich, if not a clerical slip 
for d * Amtell^ may be compared with Thamien above. 
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by latter-day authors to mean Tarupy or Taruk, the term 
now applied in Burma to the Chinese and Manchu. 

Adeisaga (69). 

I take this place to be Yung-ch'ang, the chief city of the 
province which Marco Polo calls Ardandan. Videha and 
Vaideha were the ancient names of this part of Yiinnan, 
and may be connected with Ptolemy’s rendering Adeisaga 
{Vaidehaghara or Vaideha-grama?), although the latter can 
be more plausibly referred to some word like Vidisa or 
VaidiSd (Vaidisdghar, Vaidisagrdma), which would appear 
to survive up to the present day in Yi-hsiy the name of the 
circuit comprising the part of Yunnan in which Yung- 
ch'ang is situated. Such forms as Adisarga and Ahisagara 
also suggest themselves to the mind. The latter designation 
would suit better Ta-ho or Tai-ho, the ancient Tali with 
its lake, the Erh-Hai ' ; but the corrected position We 
obtained by calculation being within a few minutes of that 
of Yung-ch'ang, we adhere to the above identification, 
which seems confirmed by Marco Polo’s Ardandan. 


(4) The Gold Country {Lower Burma). 

Khryse, that is the Gold Country (Xpucrr) 
situated, according to our author, in juxtaposition to 
the Besyngeitai ” or Cannibals on the Barabakic Gulf,” 
i.e. the Gulf of Martaban. It cannot then be literally 
taken to correspond to the Suvannabhumi of Buddhist 
fame, except iji part, and much less even to include the 

1 Ta-ho or T‘ai-ho, the ancient name of a city near Tali, seems to me a Chinese 
transliteration of Dehay i.e. Vaideha. If so, the Tali lake would be called 
Vaideha^Baras or Vaideha-sagaray which could easily become in vulgar parlance 
Vadei-Bdga and Adeisaga. Its Siamese name is Ll^ the Se lake. 

Another name for the Tali lake was Mi^haiy from the Mi or K^nn^tniy a people 
dwelling on its shores and who were conquered by the Chinese general Ohwang- 
k*iao in b.c. 316. From them the territory about the Tali lake became known 
aa the country of the JIfi. With this designation is undoubtedly connected the 
classical name Mithildy which was given to that territory as part of rideha, 
i.e* Western Yiinnan. 
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whole of Indo-China as exaggerated by some authorities ; ^ 
and has nothing whatever to do with the Malay Peninsula 
or Oolden Kbersonese (Xpvai)^ XepaoPTjaov)^ with which 
it has been so often confused. According to the Kal^^ani 
inscriptions, engraved by order of King Dharamaceti of 
Pegu in A.D. 1476, Suvannabhumi was an alternative name 
for Raman nadeaa ^ which comprised the three provinces 
of Kusima-mandala (Bassein or Kusiima), Hariisavatl- 
mandala (Pegu proper), and Muttima-mandala (Martaban). 
Suvannabhiiini thus embraced the maritime region between 
Cape Negrais and the mouth of the Salwin ; where, as 
we have seen, the Ramayana places the city of Titnira, 
abounding with gold ; and corresponds therefore to the 
country that our author terms Coast of the Besyngeitai. 


The hinterland of this region was named Suvannaparanta, 
a designation usually syncopated into Sunaparanta or 
Sonnaparanta, the "‘Further Golden Land,'' and, according 
to the Po-U-Daung inscription,^ included the districts of 
Kale, Teinnyin, Yaw, Tilin, Salin, and Sagu ; that is, 
the country between the Lower Iravati and Chindwin, 
and the Arakan Roma ; but it evidently must have 
extended of old down to the head of the Delta, and east 
of the Iravati as far as the Pegu Roma and the Sittang 
River, thus embracing the whole of Lower Burma then 
subject to the sway of the kings of Prome and New 
Pagan. It is then this hinierland now referred to that 
must be identified by coincidence, both in name and 
position, with Ptolemy's ‘‘Gold Land" or Khryse Khora ; 


' “ It would be difficult to define where Ptolemy’s ChrysS (ChrysS Chora aut 
CbrysS Chereonnesus) terminated eastward, though he appears to give the names 
a special application to what we call Burma and Pegu. • • • • 

then, in the vague apprehension of the ancients, . . . . wm toe region 

coasted between India and China. It is most correctly rendered by ‘ Indo 
China.’ ” — Colonel Henry Yule, quoted in the preface to Colquhoun s Across 

^^^^*%onBthersm pana Uttaratheranca Suvannabkumiraftha-sankhdta-Jtdma- 
nnadfse sasanaih pS;itthapetuih pesesi.” [And sent Sopathera_ and U^ra to 
establish the Religion in Bamanna-demy which was also named Suvannabhumi ] 
— Taw Sein Ko’s “ Kalyani Inscriptions,” Bombay, 1893. 

* “ The Po-U-Daung Inscription erected by Kin 
Rangoon, 1891. 


by King Sinbyuyin in 1774 a.d. 
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and not the maritime region below. Our author’s state- 
ment that there are “very many gold-mines” would 
then find some contirmation in fact, as would also that 
with respect to its inhabitants resembling the Zamirai in 
features, which we have already discoursed at length in 
a preceding paragraph. 

Mareura or Malthura, a metropolis (55). 

This capital I take to be Old Prome, founded, according 
to Burmese tradition, five to six miles east of its modern 
namesake, about 44d n.c. Its ancient name appears to 
have been Sri-Ksetra, and not §rT-ksatra, as I see generally 
written ; it was the seat of a dynasty up to 95 a.d., when 
the monarchy was broken up. The last king fled to 

Mengdun, which he founded on one of the bends of the 

Ma-htun River, cArcn a.d. 100, naming it Bhumavati. Here 
he tarried for a while, and finally he founded the city of 
Lower Pagan in 108 a.d. Mengdiin and the Ma-htiin River, 
on which it was built, remind us, by their resemblance in 
names, of Ptolemy’s Malthura; and I have no objection 
against admitting their probable identity. I firmly hold, 
however, that Mareura cannot be any other city than Old 
Prome. As regards the discrepancy of names between 
the two, I may remark that this is only apparent, and 
disappears as soon as it can be demonstrated that 

Mareura Metropolis means the Maurya's or Mayura’s 

capital. It is known, in fact, that the dynasty which 
reigned at Old Pagan claimed descent from the Maurya 
or Mayiira monarchy of Magadha, and that it settled first 
at a place east of the Iravatl, which it named Maurya, 
situated in about long. 96® 35', lat. 23® 55', between Tagdng 
and Bhamo. The northern part of the Kubo valley, in the 
Upper Chindwln district, which is the direct route from 
Manipur towards Burma, by which the founders of that 
dynasty must have arrived, is likewise, according to Sir A. 
Phayre, called Maurya; and is referred to as a district 
under the name of Mwfiyin, its Burmese equivalent, in the 
Po-U-Daung inscription. Every subsequent dynasty that 
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reigned in Burma claimed descent from the Maury as or 
Mayiiras through the princes who founded Tagong and 
Old Pagan ; hence the Burmese kings placed the peacock 
{Mayura) on their coat-of-arms, and this bird became the 
national emblem of the country Burma. It appears, there- 
fore, natural that Old Prome, being founded by a scion of 
those princes who, only some fifty years before, had settled 
at and given their name to Maur\'a, should be called the 
M-auryas^ or Mayiiras' capital,* which Ptolemy recorded as 
Mareura. The position we obtained by calculation : long. 
9(P 20', lat. 18" 42', agrees very well with Old Prome, 
which is in about long. 95° 25', lat. 18° 47'. Mengdiin 
is another degree further to the west. It may be objected 
that Old Prome ceased to be a capital in 95 a.d., and 
that therefore Mareura Metropolis must mean either 
Mengdiin or Lower Pagan, which succeeded it as such in 
A.n. 100 and 108 respectively. But it seems hardly possible 
that Ptolemy — rreputed to have published his Geography 
about A.i). 160 — could, in those days of slow travelling 
and difficulty of obtaining information, receive news of the 
change, and accurate data as to the site of the new seat 
of government, in such a brief lapse of time. He might, 
at best, have received intelligence of the removal of the 
capital to the neighbouring Mengdiin on the Ma - htuii 
River, which would explain the alternative name Malthura 
{= Mathura ?)i which he'gives evidently as a later addition. 
But as to Lower Pagan having been meant, it is out of the 
question, as this city is some 2J degrees of latitude further 
north, and could thus never correspond to the position that 
our author assigns to Mareura. It seems, therefore, clear 
that the latter name is intended for Old Prome, the capital 
of the Maurya, or Mayura, kings of Burma. 

Before dropping this subject, I may, however, make bold 
to suggest another interpretation of the term Mareura, 
which might, in the end, prove the right one. This terra, 
it seems to me, is connected with Marammd or Mranmd^ 
the name of Burma and its people. There is a great 
difference of opinion as to the origin of such an appellation ; 
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but there is no doubt that Sir A. Phayre's theory of its 
derivation from Brahma is untenable, and must be dis- 
missed on two grounds. The first — ^based on negative 
evidence, and already referred to by several scholars — is, 
that the Burmese, in their lithic records and literary works 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, make use of the 
barbarous appellation Maramma to designate themselves or 
their country, which they would never have done had they 
known that their national name was derived from Brahma. 
The second — based on positive evidence gathered by myself, 
and not referred to as yet anywhere as far as I know — 
is, that Maramma derives from Mr a or Mara^ which is 
the real ancient name for Burma and its people. Already 
in a former page I noticed the form Marai, or Marai Man — 
evidently designating the natives of Burma — which appears 
in a Cam inscription of a.d. 1207. I may now add that the 
Lau (Shuns) even up to the present day call the Burmese 
Mans or Maras^ and in several old manuscript chronicles 
of Upper Laos I find Burma and its king usually referred 
to as Mdra-raUha and Mdra-raja respectively. Mdra is 
the Lau, and Mara the Pali, modified garb of the name ; 
its correct and original native form is evidently Mra, 
That this was the ancient designation for the Burmese race, 
would appear from the fact that the Mro^ Mra^ or Mru^ 
said to be the pioneers of that race in the Chindwln valley 
and Arakan, are called after it. Mru or Mro is, up to the 
present day, the Mro word for ‘man.* Its actual Burmese 

equivalent, yo or yok (gOOO> GODOoS), is probably 

a derivation or corruption of Mro^ explicable by the 
softening of the r into y as usual with Burmese, and by 
the dropping of the initial m customary in languages 
which, like Burmese, possess a monosyllabic tendency. The 
curtailed form yo is still the name of the Yo (commonly 
spelled Yau or Yaw by Europeans) branch of the Burmese 
race. Mro^ or rather Jfcfra, was therefore the original 
name that the ancestors of the Burmese gave themselves, 
or were given by the neighbouring populations, and meant 
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simply ^ a man/ This is quite in accord with the custom 
prevailing in nearly all wild countries where the inhabitants 
are in the majority of cases named after their own word 
for man. In the course of time the affix md was no 
doubt added for euphony, and the name of the nation 
became thus Mramd^ classicized into Mrammd and Marammd. 
Burmese pronunciation is responsible for the peculiar forms 
Myammd^ liyammd, and Bammd^ misled by which most 
authorities on Burma and its language concluded that the 
original name of the country or race was Mien, and in 
some instances were even ingenuous enough as to accept 
the native stupendous fad of a derivation from Brahma. 
I am perfectly convinced that the euphonic form Mrammd 
only came into use after the introduction of Buddhism and 
of the Puli language into the country. Up to that period 
the name of the race must have been simply Mra or Mro, 
just as it is up to the present day with that portion of 
their kin which still dwell in a quasi-primitive state in the 
hill tracts of Arakan. And it is very likely in such forms 
of these terms as Mara, Marai, Mrii, or Maru — and in the 
corresponding designations of the country as Mara^raitha 
or Maru-raftha, contracted by the vulgar into Mara-rdth, 
Marii’-rdth — that the origin of Ptolemy's Mareura or Marura 
is to be sought for. This view, if correct, would be in 
antagonism with the tradition which locates at Prome the 
Phyu and not the Mro, and would credit the ancestors of 
the modern Burmese with a far more ancient footing in 
the country than the historical records of the latter lead 
us to assign them. It may be observed, on the other hand, 
that the foregoing discussion has been based throughout on 
the assumption that the Mro belong, as asserted by several 
authorities on Burma, to the Tibeto-Burman stock from 
which the present Burmese are descended. Is this absolutely 
certain P Or, may not these Mro or Mru be the modern 
representatives of the ancient Phyu or Bru of tradition, 
and therefore may they not belong to the Mon-Khmer race? 
Here is a doubtful point which requires to be thoroughly 
cleared up ere an ultimate judgment can be expressed. The 
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phonetic transition from Bru to Mru is just as easy in Indo- 
Chinese languages as it was the inverse one from Mrammd 
to Brammd. In the event of the Mro or Mva proving to 
be identical with the Phyu or Bru^ it is to these people of 
Mon-Khmer blood that the origin .of the names for Burma, 
as Mara-raUhay etc., will have to be ascribed, and not to the 
later settlers of Tibeto-Burman stock. These latter would 
owe their present name of Burmese to the land in which 
they came to reside, just as several branches of the Thai race 
are indebted for their name of Slidu, i.e. Siamese, to the 
fact of their having occupied a country originally known 
as Siam which had been likewise held, prior to them, by 
populations of Mdil-Khmer extraction. 

The pretended descent of the early kings of Burma from 
the Maurya or Mayura dynasty of Magadha is probably 
another fiction similar to that by which an origin of the 
people from Brahma, or from the Brahma angels, is claimed. 
It is nevertheless certain that kings of Indiii lineage reigned 
for some time at Tagdng and Pagah, and probably at Kale 
and Prome as well. 

Be that as it may, the term Mareura used by Ptolemy 
to designate the capital of Lower Burma, finds adequate 
explanation in either of the two versions given above. 


(5) Coast of the Besyngeitai and Sarabakic Gulf {Qulf of 

Martaban). 

This region includes the coast from Cape Temala (Negrais) 
to Berabai (Mergui) ; that is, the country of the Mon or 
Taleng usually termed Kurnaiina and anciently, as shown 
above, Suvannabhurai. How Ptolemy could have called 
this people Besyngeitai, qualifying them as cannibals into 
the bargain, and their gulf, our present Gulf of Martaban, 
the Sarabakic or Sarabaric Gulf, has hitherto been 
a puzzle to his commentators. These have always en- 
deavoured to get out of the difficulty by connecting the 
former name with Bassein, which ingenious artifice we 
have shown to be untenable ; and by passing over in 
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silence the name of the gulf. Hut we think that both 
terras can be easily explained, and reserving any further 
discussion of the first one to the paragraph devoted to 
Besynga, we shall confine ourselves for the present to the 
second only. The epithet Sarabakic, the more correct 
reading of which is certainly Sarabaric, is given to this 
gulf iVoni the Salwin liiver, the Pali classical name for 
wliich is, as I find variously recorded in several palra- 
leaf ]\ISS., Saravarij Sdravari, and ^arcfsvati. The present 
vulgar forms Sanluen and Sal win are only corruptions of 
HiUlavarin and Saramrin. The mouth of this river being 
situated at the head of the gulf, it is natural that the gulf 
should be named after the river, just as it is now named 
after the town of Martaban, which occupies the same 
position, A remnant of the ancient name Saravdrika or 
Sarabarik, borne by this gulf and the country along its 
shores, is, perhaps, to be found in the district and town 
called up to the present day Sarava or Saravati, usually 
noted in maps as Tharrawaddy, situated at the head of 
the delta of the Irilvati ; and the name of Syriam {^Sarfeur/^ 
San/ienff) is probably another instance of the wide appli- 
cation of that term to the whole extent of the gulf.' 

With regard to the statement that the inhabitants were 
cannibals, it is in accordance with the tradition of the 
Itdksasas, said to have once populated the coast and 
islands of this gulf. It cannot be held, however, that 
this statement applied to the whole extent of its shores. 
The tracts inhabited by cannibal tribes were probably to 
be found in the Martaban district alone, and in the islands 
near the mouth of the Salwin, one of which still retains 
the name of Bhllu-gyun^ meaning the island of the 
Itdk^aaeis, or Ogres The Peguan (Talaing) chronicles 
record that, previous to the foundation of the town of 
Martaban (a.d. 576), that district was covered with im- 
penetrable forests. As regards cannibal — or, at least, 

' Barago Point may also preaerve in its name a Teatige of the ancient 
appellation of the {Sara)barik Gull. 
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bead -hunting — tribes^ they exist to this very day, not 
a long distance up the Salwin, and are known as the 
Wild Wahs (more correctly La was). Those inhabiting 
the region of the gulf in the early days were probably, as 
I already observed, of a Jfegrito race not dissimilar to the 
present Andamanese. They may be identified with the 
Chiau-yau (Negrito pygmies), spoken of by Chinese writers 
as dwelling beyond the Yung-ch‘ang borders. [It is curious 
to note that the term chiau^ meaning ‘scorched, burnt,^ has 
in Chinese the same sense as the Greek AitMops^ and sounds 
almost the same in the old Chinese pronunciation, which, 
as in modern Annatnese, is tieuA 

Sahara, a city (56). 

From similarity of names this city would appear to corre- 
spond to Syriarn, with which I identified it at the outset, 
misled by a regrettable error in its longitude which appears 
in the pages of the “ British Burma Qazetteer.^^ ^ But if we 
take the mart of Besynga to be the present Rangun, as I am 
now strongly inclined to believe, the site of Sahara must then 
be looked for to the westward of the Rangun River, somewhere 
about Dala, now called the An-gyi district. Here, on the 
site of the present Twante, stood the ancient city of XJkka- 
laba (Utkalapa), at one time capital of a Taleng (Kalinga) 
kingdom extending over the delta of the Iravatl, frequently 
mentioned in the old native records. The position of Twante 
(long, 96^ 0' 30" E. ; lat. 16° 41' 30" N.) admirably coin- 
cides with the corrected position of Sahara (long. 95° 65' E. ; 
lat. 16° 18' N.). Near Twante is the small village of Eha- 
beng, which also marks the site of an old city classically 
known a^ Kappuhga-nagara ; and the Meruda Hill on which 
stands the famous Shwe-tshandaw pagoda, said to have been 
built in 577 b.c. (I) by the then king of ^ Khabeng. The 
term Sahara might represent the Sanskrit Sahara or Savara, 
meaning ‘ a mountaineer, a savage,’ like the term Kirdta 

* Vol. ii, p. 672. Here the longitude is given as 96® 19' E., while it should 
be something like 96® 39' E. I believe I have met with a repetition of this 
same error on another page, the number of which I regret not having noted 
down for future reference. 
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referred to elsewhere. This epithet may have been applied 
to the city under the impression that the city itself, or the 
surrounding country, was at one time peopled by wild tribes, 
probably of Kolarian stock like the Sa varas, found up to the 
present day in the hill tracts of the coast of Orissa on the 
oiher side of the Bay of Bengal. The presence on the shores 
of the Gulf of Martaban and in a district probably named 
after JJikala^ i.e. Orissa, of such tribes, would perhaps 
explain certain affinities which have been traced between 
the Kolarian and Mon (Taleng) languages, and which have 
hitherto puzzled the philologist. The Savaras of Orissa are 
referred to by Ptolemy as Sabarai. 

The probability of tribes by the name of Sahara or Suvara 
having, at a remote time, occupied the region in question, 
is further enhanced by the fact that several Chinese writers 
speak of a people by the name of Chu-po or Shu-po who, 
they state, were the early inhabitants of the whole or part 
of tho country known as P*iao at a later period. Now, 
PHao-kuo — i.e. the kingdom of P^iao or of the PHao people 
— is located by all the Chinese authorities at between two 
and three thousand li to the south-west of Yung-ch^ang; 
and it is made to border, on the north and north-east upon 
the Nan- Chao (Thai) States of Upper Burma and Northern 
Siam ; on the east upon ClUn-la (Kamboja); and on the south 
upon the sea (Gulf of Martaban^! Tt is therefore evident 
that by PHao the tract of country now called Lower Burinii 
must be understood ; and very likely PHao-kiio is meant 
for Pago, i.e. Pegu, which existed, though interruptedly, 
as a powerful kingdom, including tho whole — and at times 
more — of the present Lower Burma, down to the dawn of 
tho seventeenth century a.t>. 

Even admitting with Mr. E. H. Parker that PHao 
designates the Phyu, a tribe said by the local tradition to 
have settled since about 484 b.c. in the country of which 
Old Prome was the capital — and elsewhere identified by 
me with the Pru, Bru, or Brao branch of the Mdn ^Khmer 
3 ^^^— the term P^iao-kuo would still apply to Lower Burma, 
the region which, from its having formed part of the 
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ancient Trikali nga empire, early became known aa the 
Talarng {^Triliiujay Telinga ) — changed afterwards into Pegu — 
kingdom, while its people, Mon-Khmer by blood, wore 
thereby designated 2\ilai}igs and Peguans, aa thcjy were 
called JSIbTiy or Man, and lidmau {Pdnicnntas) from lidmaJma- 
desa, the name applied later on to thoir country or the part 
of it which skirted the Gulf of Martaban. 

The earliest ("hineae notices of PUao go back to the time 
of the Wei and Tain (a.d. 220—440) ; ^ Chu~po or Slni-po 
as a name of a country or people must be referred to a far 
earlier date. In the Hsi-yu-ch^uan, published during the 
T‘ang period (a.d. 618—907), the country of Shii-po is spoken 
of as having been simply a portion of the P^iao kingdom.^ 
The fact that PHao was, according to Chinese accounts, 
conquered at least twice by the Nan - Chao, viz. in 
A.D. 755—757 under their king Ko-lo-feng and in a.d. 832 
under F6ng-yu, compared with the circumstance that from 
the very same period — or, exactly, from a.d. 781 according to 
the Talaing chronicles — and for the subsequent four centuries 
the history of Pegu presents a blank, indirectly corroborates 
our identi&cation of P'iao-kuo with Pegu besides disclosing 
the probable reason for that blank. During those inter- 
vening centuries the kingdom of Pegu, i.e. P^iao, must have 
been broken up into petty states subject for the most part 
to Shan (Thai) rule,* until conquered in a.d. 1057 by King 

^ Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 228-9. 

* Ibid., p. 228, note 3. 

* This assumption is well borne out by the Kalyani Inscriptions, wherein it 
is said that during the period now under consideration the power of Raraafiha- 
desa declined, because civil dissensions arose and the extensive country was broken 
up into separate principalities, because the people suffered from famine and 
pestilence, and because, to the detriment of the propagation of the excellent 
religion, the country was conquered by the artnies of the Seven Kings ” (Taw Sein 
Ko, op. cit., pp. 7 and 37). The late Dr. Forchhammer thought Notes on 
the Early History of British Burma,” ii, p. 10) that by the sattarajasenaya — 
“the armies of the Seven Kings” — the seven clan chiefs of the Tauiigthus 
i^ngsu) were meant, who harassed the Talaings by their constant inroads. 
This must have happened, he says, in the ninth or tenth century a.d. Taw Sein 
Ko (in his “Remarks on the Kalyani Inscriptions,” reprinteu from the Indian 
Antiquary, pp. 9, 10) seems to share that opinion, though making the Karens 
and Yabdns also take part in those incursions of the Tauiigthus. It is evident, 
however, from the facts we quoted above, that the conquest of the Seven Kings 
must be mainly ascribed to Shan (Thai) chiefs of Upper Burma, while it is 
possible that the latter may have had the co-ox>eration of chiefs of local clans, 
such as the Taungthiis, etc. 
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Anuruddha of Pagan. The country then remained for 
a time under Burmese power; but after l‘J81 it partially 
recovered its independence under Wareril, king of Martaban, 
and his descendants ; while the sway of the Thai race was 
reasserted, and became almost general in both Upper and 
Lower Burma. 

In A.n. 802 the king of JP^iao sent, it is true, according 
to Ma Tuan-lin and others, his younger brother to do 
homage to the Chinese Emperor ; but the fact that this 
mission followed in the train of the embassy despatched to 
the same potentate by the king of Nan-Cliao well shows 
that the so-called P^iao king was, at best, but a vassal 
tsaw-btrd of the powerful Thai empire which then ruled 
supreme over most part of Northern Iiido-China. 

Once the fact established that P^tno embraced in the early 
days the region at present known as Lower Burma, it is ]iot 
illogical to infer that the whole or part of tiiis region was 
originally occupied by a people probably of Kolariau race, 
identical, or nearly so, with the Sffbnras or of Orissa, 

and whose name was rendered by the Chinese with the 
characters ^ m, which may be read either Chu^po or 
8fm-po, This people, driven towards the Gulf in about 
484 B.o. by the Phyu advancing from Kale and Prome, 
may have founded near its shores a settlement named after 
them, which is very likely the one recorded by Ptolemy us 
Sabaxa. 

Besynga River (58, 187). 

This stream may correspond either to the Salwiu or 
to the Illaiiig (an eastern branch of the Irilvatl) which 
flows past the town of Rangiln. Tlie greater share of 
probability rests with the Hlaing or the Iravati itself, on 
account of the name Besynga being evidently derived from 
the Srhga or Singuitara Hill of Raugiin. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Irilvatl and the Salwlii 
have, in nearly every instance, been merged into one river 
by cartographers even up to the middle of the last century. 
A glance at the maps of Gueudeville and hSs predecessors 
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will be useful as showing in what a muddle the geography 
of the Gulf of Martaban was even at that period, and will 
give some hint as to what Ptolemy's conception of that 
region must have been. 

Besynga, a mart (57). 

The position of this settlement, as given by Ptolemy, is to 
the north-west of the mouth of the Besynga River. At 
the outset of my researches I was strongly inclined to 
identify that river with the Salwin and the homonymous 
city with Tha-htfin {Sathdm)^ the ancient Saddhamrna-na- 
gar ay which was so celebrated of old as a mart in that 
neighbourhood, and which may have been termed, in its 
early days, Smha~pura or Vara-sinha-nagaray from the fact 
of its having been founded by a prince named Sihha-raja.^ 
I have, however, since acquired t^^'^ conviction that 
Ptolemy's Besynga can hardly designate any other place 
but the settlement on the Hlaing near the Sihgiittara 
Hill, which has of later days grown into the town now 
called Rangun. Various names are recorded in native 
chronicles for the villages that clustered, from high anti- 
quity, round the celebrated hill ; but it seems only natural 
that these, as well as the territory upon which they stood, 
should collectively be named in the first instance from the 
hill itself. The existence on the latter, and from a very 
ancient time, of a shrine supposed to contain relics of 
Buddha, which has subsequently developed into the present 
monumental Shwe Dagon pagoda, is confirmed by recent 
researches, especially by those of Dr. Forchhammer. The 
original shrine was a small spire, termed the Singuttara-^ 
ceil. The surrounding territory was, and is up to the 
present day, known to the Burmese as the Tsingkutsd 
(their pronunciation for Sihguttara) country. A palm-leaf 
manuscript that I had occasion to examine, containing 

' As an example I may refer to the old capital of Ealinga, which was at 
first called Sinha-pura after its founder, Sihha-bahu, the father of Vijaya, 
the first recorded sovereign of Ceylon. See Cunningham’s “ Ancient Geography 
of India,” p. 5X8. 
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a legendary account of the Shwe Dagon pagoda written 
in Pegu, tries to explain the Burmese form of that name 
by a legend to the effect that on that spot a centipede 
devoured an elephant. This is very well, and speaks 
volumes for the inventive genius of the Buddhist priests, 
always ready to concoct strange etymologies and stranger 
stories to support them, but the name is decidedly PiTli. 
The hillock on which the spire stands was probably known 
in the early days simply as a Srnga, i.e. ‘ peak ' or 
‘ height * ; to which name the prefix vara, indicating 
excellence, was probably added later on account of its 
sacred character. Vara-^rhga, the excellent or splendid 
peak, would thus become the general appellation for the 
hill and neighbouring territory, and which, corrupted by 
vulgar parlance into Var-sihga or Bar-singa, may well 
represent Ptolemy’s Besynga. A second explanation of this 
term may be suggested, based on the fact that Bi is the 
Mofi (Talaing) word for ^ river.’ The Hlaing, from the 
fact of its flowing past the Srnga Hill, may have been 
called the Bi-srhga, i.e. the River,” and the 

mart near the famed spire may thence havo received the 
name of *^'Bl -srhga Mart,” viz. the Mart of the ASr/V/yr^-IIill 
River.” The position of Rangiin, to the north and a little 
to the west of the mouth of the Hlaing, well suits the 
location which our author assigns to Besynga with resj^ect to 
the mouth of the homonymous river. The reasons given in 
a preceding paragraph, and the fact that Ptolemy places 
both his mart and river high up in the gulf (nearly 6° long, 
to the east of Gape Temala), ought to dispose definitely 
of their attempted identification with Bassein and its river 
respectively. 


(6) The Golden Khersonese {Malay Peninmla). 

Marinos of Tyre and Ptolemy are the first to speak of the 
Malay Peninsula as the Golden Khersonese. The geographers 
that preceded them, among whom Eratosthenes, Dionysius 
Periegetes, and Pomponius Mela may be named, all refer 
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to it instead as- Khri/se or Chr^ni Insula : the ** Golden 
Islo,’^ — find so does lon^ before them the Iliirnayana, 
under the name of Suvarna-dripa, which conve 3 "s the same 
meaning. No stress has, so far, been laid on this wide 
difference in representing that region on the one part as 
an island and on the other as a peninsula. I bolieve, 
therefore, that I am the first to proclaim, after careful 
consideration, tliat both designations are probably tine, 
each in its own respective time.; that is, tliat the Malay 
Peninsula, or rather its southern portion, has been an island 
before assuming its present highly-pronounc.ed peninsular 
character. The view I now advance is founded not only on 
tradition, but also upon geological evidence of no doubtful 
nature. Having had occasion some years ago, in 1885, 
to pay a visit to Ligor and its district, where I journeyed 
some thirty miles away from the coast, I was struck with 
the curious appearance of the soil, stretching as an 
undulated sandy plain with occasional sand hillocks and 
a few ridges of rocky formation but of no relevant height, 
all these characters stamping that region as a former sea- 
bottom, whicli has emerged at a comparatively recent period. 
Being not at the time interested as yet in the researches 
which form the subject of the present paper, I did not 
think of pushing my explorations any further so as to 
reach the opposite coast of the peninsula ; and have, there- 
fore, to depend for what I say in respect to it and the 
adjoining zone, both to the north and south of the Ligor 
parallel, on the scanty information I was able to gather of 
late. This is to the effect that the whole tract of country 
just mentioned, that is, between Singora and Ban-Don on the 
east coast, across the peninsula to between Kedah and Korbie 
on the opposite side, presents, with few exceptions, a similar 
formation. The mountain ridge running along the middle 
of the peninsula here presents wide gaps where hardlj’^ any 
elevation above 100 feet is noticed. All geological evidences 
concur in pronouncing most of this country an old sea-bed, 
probably a former succession of straits interspersed with 
rocky islands, but through which sea-going ships must have 
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found passage from one side to the other of the peninsula. 
Tiiere arc, indeed, traditions of ships from India and Ceylon 
having come across that way to the Gulf of Siam ; and 
travelling by boat is still possible at the present day, 
during tlie rainy seavson, nearly all the way between Pak- 
lilu and Pan- Don, and also, for a good distance, between 
the Trang province and the inland sea of POiattalung. The 
route that connects Kontani, the chief town of the Trang 
district, with lugor, crosses the peninsula at a very slight 
elevation above sea-level, and so will the newly projected 
railway between Kedah and 8ingora. If communication is 
yet so easy at the present day between opposite points of 
the peninsula, and could, but for the slightly raised barrier 
opposed by the main ridge, still be effected in one or 
two places by boat, 1 do not see wiiy it should not have 
existed of old for sea-going craft, and why it could not be 
easily restored by artificial means, thus solving the problem 
of a ship canal across the Malay Peninsula, which presents 
so many technical difficulties at the Kra Isthmus. The old 
channel must have become obstructed partly through sands 
being heaped up at both ends by the action of the waves, 
and partly by upheaval or by gradual emersion of the 
country above sea-level. A gauge of the amount the land 
has risen within a comparatively recent period is afforded 
by the numerous limestone caves, evidently the result of 
sea-action, which are now found, at a height of one 
hundred feet or more, up the steep slopes of the hills of 
calcareous formation so frequent along either coast of the 
peninsula. It is plain that the blocking up of the channel 
across the latter must have coincided with the emersion of 
those caves above sea- level ; and judging from the detritus 
of marine shells and recent animal remains forming the floor 
of some among them, and from other indications, the events 
just mentioned must have occurred within historical times. 
The rising movement is still proceeding, as shown in the 
case of both Ligor and P^hattalung, which, situated formerly 
on the sea-beach, are now many miles distant from it, and 
will, in a few years hence, become entirely inland towns. 
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The last authority to mention Khryse as an island is, 
I believe, Pompoiiius Mela, circa a.d. 50.^ As, less than 
one hundred years next to him, Marinos and Ptolemy refer 
to it as a peninsula, the passage across it must have become 
impracticable soon after the middle of the first century a.d. 
It is from that period, then, that the island became con- 
nected with and formed part of what we now call the 
Mala}*” Peninsula. The name of Golden Khersonese, given 
the latter, was transferred to it, no doubt, from the island 
of Khryse: in fact, it is to be observed that the gold- 
mines that would justify that appellation are to be found 
only in its southern portion, that which formed the sup- 
posed island ; whilst the northern part constituting the 
old peninsula is noted chiefly for tin, and could never be 
properly termed a golden land. 

In the Puranas the Malay Peninsula is called Sdlmali- 
dplpa^ and the sea that bounds it on the western side, the 
Sura Sea. But this is, as I have found out, only another 
name for the Lohita or Srl-lohita Sea of the Raraayana, 
which the Arab geographers and navigators transliterated 
as Shelahethy and the Malays nowadays term Selat, or Sea 
of the Straits. This explains the names of Celates^ Salety 
and Selat, given to the native inhabitants of its shores.® 

The term Sdlmali, justified to a certain extent by the 
abundance of the silk-cotton trees {Sdlmali=Bombax Mala- 
bariciim) in the low jungles of the coast, is more or less, 
as in the case of the other dvlpas of the Puranas, a con- 
ventional epithet. I believe it to be a corruption of 
Suvarna-mali ; for Siamese MSS. contain a legend of 
Buddha having left one of his holy footprints on the 
shining mount of Suvarnamdlt - girt in the Tenasserim 
province, which I identify with the Kuta-ialmali peak on 
whose summit the Bamayana places the abode of Vainateya 

^ It i8 also referred to as an island in tlie Periplus Maris Erythraei,” whose 
date has been hxed at circa a.d. 89, while the information it is based upon 
undoubtedly belongs to an older period. 

* Cclatec in Portuguese authors ; Salet or Salettec in Floris’ “ Travels.” Sclat 
is the Malay form from which the terms Orang laut^ * seaman,' and /at4t, 
a general name for the sea, may have been derived; also, I think, ccldtan, ‘south.’ 
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(Garuda). The name of the peninsula, Malay a-dvipa^ 
mentioned, besides in several MSS., in the KalyanI in- 
scriptions of Pegu,^ is evidently connected with the 
alternative designations oalmali- and Siivarna-maJl-dvipa ; 
and probably was introduced from the Malaya districts of 
the extreme south of India and Ceylon, the early dark 
race of which, the descendants of the rude lidksasas, and 
their successors the Dravidians, have undoubtedly been the 
pioneer colonizers not only of the peninsula, but also of 
the islands and entire sea-coast of Southern Indo-China. 

Ptolemy had as yet but a very hazy idea of the 
orography and hydrography of the Golden Khersonese. 
Having shortened it by about one-third, thus giving it 
a somewhat rounded shape, ho made some rivers rising 
in unnamed mountain ridges to the north of it to unite 
and flow through the peninsula, detaching in succession 
the three streams wliicli he names Attabas, Khrysoanas, 
and Palandas. His commentators carried this confusion to 
extreme lengths, and thus my j^aticnce was put to severe 
tests before some order could be evolved out of that chaos. 
How far I have succeeded, and how much yet remains to 
bo accomplished, the following examination of Ptolemy’s 
position of places on the peninsula will show. 

Berabai, a city. 

Ptolemy really makes his Golden Khersonese begin with 
Takola be 5 mnd Cape Berabai (Boyce’s Point), and end at 
Balongka, after which the region of the Lestai (Gulf of 
Siam) commences. 

His displacement of the base, or point of attachment, of the 
peninsula so far south is evidently due to his underestimate of 
the deep incavation northward of the upper part of the Gulf 
of Siam, which he does not carry beyond the 11th parallel 
of true North latitude. Hence Berabai and the cape beyond 
it, which, according to his notion, do not as yet make part of 

^ Wherein it is stated that in a.i>. 1181 , or thereabouts, Rahnlathera left 
^Umanhaff/'sa and proceeded by ship to J{£<d<ty((dipaf 'whose king he instructed 
in the Vinaya, 
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the peninsula, are included under this heading here, and 
treated on with the other places that in Ptolemy's treatise 
are located in the Golden Khersonese. 

The identity of Berahai with Mergui has been alrcad}^ 
demonstrated, on geographical grounds, in the first part of 
this paper. It now remains to deal with it from a purch^ 
philological and historical point of view. This is, however, 
no easy task ; for, though it is knowni that Mergui is a very 
ancient town, and the famous seaport of Teuasseriru, of 
which it is older by many centuries, nothing has come 
down to us of its early liistory. Captain Butler, after stating 
that in Burmese the district is called Mt/aimyOy but pro- 
nounced Beitrnyo, proceeds to explain this term as follows : — 
'' The word 7nyat literally means a fringe or border, and was 
probably given as a name to the Mergui district from its 
forming the outer fringe or border of the Burmese dominions. 
How such a name came to be transposed into Knglish as 
Mergui, I have been unable to discover, nor can I even 
suggest an explanation." ^ Here is darkness, and in it 
we would ever remain were we content to accept the 
fanciful etymologies, thoroughly unscientific and illogical — 
based, as they are, on more phonetical coincidences and 
similarities — that satisfy the unpretentious natives of the 
Far East, and form the legitimate pride of their ignorant 
inventors, generally, as we have remarked, amateur 
chroniclers, and Buddhist monks of great, leisure and 
ingenuity, but of no philological training whatever. If 
we investigate the etymology given above, we shall 
soon find that amyity and not myity is the Burmese for 
a fringe ; and that the name of Mergui, though pronounced 

myit and hyity is really written (^OO mriL This spelling 
is quite in accordance with the Siamese form of the name, 
yqpi mdrity which represents the Sanskrit Mrtsd and 
Mrttikdy and the Pali Mattikd, meaning earth, clay, mud. 

' “ Gssetieer o£ the Mergui District,” p. 1 ; by Captain J. Butler. Rangoon, 
1884. 
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There ia not the slightest doubt as to this being the 
correct derivation of the name for Mergui ; but I shall 
go a step further, and suggest that the above is but its 
abridged form, and that it should be identified with the 
seaport RaJda-iurltikd (red earth) mentioned in the Sanskrit 
inscription found in the northern part of province Wellesle 3 % 
and translated by Dr. Kern, who fixes its date at about a.d. 
400.^ The eminent scholar was inclined to recognize in 
that name the port called Ch^ih-Vn by the Chinese, which 
name also means Kcd-earth, and is generalh' taken to 
denote Siam, or some ancient harbour on the Siamese coast. 
I do not contest tliis view, but as there are several places 
named in the same manner, both in the Gnlf of Siam and 
the Malay Peninsula — among which T might mention TCuiah- 
me rah (the ^lalaj^ name for Ked-eartli), a point on the 
west coast of the peninsula a little to the north of Koh 
(or Pulo) Lantar^ — I hold on to m 3 " ideutificat ion of Raida- 
mrttiJai with ^Icrgui, also because of the latter being 
situated on the same side of the peninsula as Province 
Wellesley, where the inscription was found, and not vcr 3 " 
far from it. There is, moreover, evidence of other places on 
the same coast having names of which the word mrttihd or 
its PiTJi equivalent form part. As an instance I might point 
out Gola-aiatfika-nagara (the present A 3 "ctliema), mentioned 
in the KaWiini inscriptions of Pegu as liaving been so 
called because it contained ^*man 3 " mud-and-wattle houses 
resembling those of the Gola people.’" ^ All evidence, 
including the red appearance of the soil, seems therefore to 
be in favour of Mergui ; hence I take the latter to be the 
ancient and famous harbour of Raktamrttikd, or, at least, 
Mrtiikdy the origin of its present name, Mrit or Mdrit, 

But it remains yet to show how Ptolemy’s name for it, 
Berabai, can be explained and accounted for. Up to the 
present day the island of the Mergui Archipelago opposite 

* See Essays relating to Indo-China,” vol. i, pp. 224, 225, 234. 

^ Another strip of land of the same name is situated in proximity to Cape 
Rachado, in the Negri Sembilan district, further down the peninsula. 

* Taw Sein Ko’a “ Kalya^f luscriptious,” p. 6. 
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Mergui is named Pa-ree-hywon^ (i.e. the Pari island). 
Here is to be found, I think, the origin of Ptolemy’s name 
for Mergui. In fact, by early Indu colonists and navigators 
such as dotted all these coasts with Sanskrit names, any 
harbour or refuge for ships behind the island of Pari 
would be called Pari-abhayay that is, Pari’s protection or 
safe place ; which, by rule of sandhi^ would become con- 
tracted into Paryabhaya, vulgarly pronounced as Parabbhaya, 
whence Berabai. But even independently of the name of 
the island. Pari, Ptolemy’s term might be explained as 
Pardbhaya, the opposite or further (place of) safety, i.e. 
harbour, speaking either in reference to the coast of India, 
whence the ships crossed to the Malay Peninsula, or in 
relation to the Pari or other island of the Mergui 
Archipelago.^ I think this district to bo the Paribhadra 
region placed in ^iilmala-dvTpa (Malay Peninsula) by the 
Puranas- 

As regards the present European name for Mergui, it 
presents, in ray opinion, much less difficulty. By looking 
at the European maps of Further India that appeared 
from the second part of the sixteenth to the first part 
of the eighteenth century, wo find that town successively 
noted as : Mirgira (a.d. 1580), Mirgim (Van Langren, 
1595), Mergi (Janssonius, 1638), Mirgin (Pere Placide, 
1684), Mergui (Gueudeville, 1713). We see that the form 

> British Burma Gazetteer,” toI. ii, p. .477, s.v. ‘ Pa-ree-kywon.’ 

^ Vardhhayay i.e. * excellent protection,’ might also be suggested, which, by 
the usual change of v into 5, would become also Bardhhaya. In the Palatine 
Law-Code of Ayuthia, promulgated in a.i>. 1360, among the Southern States 
tributary to Siam, is mentioned that of (^Varavdri), hitherto un- 

identified, which might turn up to be identical with Berabai. The transition 
from Varavdrt through Barahdrl is quite possible. 

In the account of Ike Mese, translated by Groeneweldt and published in 
** Essays relating to Indo-China,” toI. i, 2nd series, p. 154, it is stated that in 
the year 1272 he [Ike Mese] was sent by the emperor across the sea as an envoy 
to the kingdom Pa-lo-p^ei ; he came back in 1274, bringing with him people of 
this country, who carried precious articles and a letter of tribute.” The 
translator makes no attempt at identifying Pa-lo-p^ei. It seems to me that 
BSmbni may well be the place meant, which was at the time a petty State 
tributary to Siam. 
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Mergni immediately succeeded the form Mirgin ; just as on 
tho opposite coast of the peninsula, in the upper part of the 
Gulf of Siam, the reverse happened for tho name of Cape 
Kui, previously written Cui^ and which was afterwards 
changed in tho maps into Cape Cin^ by a simple trans- 
position of the dot on the L Thus Mirgin or Mergin could 
easily become Mergui. It must be admitted that there is 
a funny side also to the apj)arently dry and stern science 
of geography. As to the early names Mirgira and Mergiy 
they originated from the Moil (Taleng) form of Marit, 

which is also written (^CX> Mriky and could thus easily 
become Mrig, Mirg, etc. 

The main line of communication between Mergui and the 
opposite coast of the peninsula was, and is, by tho Khan 
Mdri (Pillow-mount) jjass, termed by the Burmese Mo-dong 
(Tired hill), which is about 750 feet above sea-level. Ihis 
track, as I ascertained myself in locOy was once j^racticable 
to bullock- carts, and remained so up to the end of the last 
century. It reaches the Gulf of Siam a little below Kui, 
the famous Cin spoken of above. 


Takola, a mart (79). 

Several places of a similar name existed along the 
western coast of the Malay Peninsula and in the Malay 
Archipelago. W^e have in the first instance a Taik-kuldy 
or Takkiilay near the present Ayetthema (Ayetthlma),^ in 
the Sittong subdivision of the Shwegyin district. This 
Taik-kulii is the corrupted form of the name of the ancient 
Gola-mattika-nagara referred to in tho KalyanI inscriptions.^ 
It appears in early Portuguese maps as Tagalla. Professor 
Forchhammer considered it to be a foundation of the Gaudas, 
from Northern Bengal; whence its name, formed out of 
the corresponding Pali term Gola. But this seems by no 
means certain. In some MSS., in fact, the Pali name o 


» Taik in Mon (Taleng) and in Burmese, like Tuk ^iartfrorTrick 
a masonry building in general; but, more proper!), a 
structure, thus conveying in some measure the same sense as tb . 
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Taik-kula is written Ouldmattikd and Kuldmattikd. Now, 
Kuld^ as we have already remarked, is a term applying to 
Dravidians, and designating more especially the dark people 
of Malabar and Coromandel. Quid is the name which the 
Siamese give the Taungthus {Tdngau)^ still so numerous 
about Ayetthema and Thatdn, which country they claim as 
their original home. But Quid is probably only a corruption 
of JS^uldy and was applied to the Taungthus simply because 
of their being held in subjection by the numerous Dravidian 
(Kalinga and Kola or Cola) colonies on that part of the 
Gulf of Martaban. The evidence appears, therefore, to be 
in favour of Taik-kulii having been a foundation of the 
Kolas or Kalin gas, and not of the Qaudas. Its name would 
then mean “ The Kola (or Cola) Buildings.*' 

The second instance is that of a Tagala in the Tavoy 
district, referred to in Joao de Barros (lib. ix, ch. i) among 
the seaports of the Malay Peninsula, in a list with the 
following order: Vagaru, Martaban, Re [Yay], Tagala, 
Tavai, etc. This Tagala is probably Thagara-myo (Takkala 
or Sagara?), built in 751 a.d. by the Talengs on the western 
bank of the Tavoy River, and nineteen miles distant from 
the present Tavoy town, now known as Mgo~hoiing or Old 
Tavoy. Professor Lassen marked it on his map as Takkala y 
at a few miles north of Tavoy. 

A Tagal on the north coast of Java might be adduced 
as the next instance, and reference be made also to Tagala^ 
the name of a people and language in the Philippines. It 
might be interesting to investigate the origin of the last 
two forms of Takkala, and to determine whether any 
relationship exists between them and those given above. 

The last place in this discussion we have reserved for 
Ptolemy's Takdla, which, as already mentioned in the first 
section of this paper, we have identified with a harbour in 
the district of Tak6pa {Takua-pa)y situated probably in the 
Pak-chan inlet, near the Kra Isthmus. It seems, however, 
that the whole region on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, south of that isthmus as far as Papra Strait or 
further, was, in Ptolemy's time, named Takdla, Takkula, or 
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Takkala. In fact, the three districts included within its 
compass are, up to the present day, designated by terms 
of which the word Takua, the Siamese corruption of Takola 
or Takkula, forms a part. The three districts alluded to are : 

1. Takua-thaiy called also Ranong district. 

2. Takua-puy called by Europeans and Malays Takdpa, or 

simply Kopa ; generally noted in maps as Kopah. 

3. Takua-thung^ termed also the hang-ngd (in Malay, 

Panga or Punga) district. 

This shows that Takua, or, anciently, Takdla, Takkula, 
or Takkala, was the generic name for the whole region. 
Takila in Siamese means a black metal, and is indiscriminately 
employed to designate either lead or tin. Its allied word 
Tako still enters to form part of terms used to indicate 
something of black colour. Thus, Ton-tako designates a 
tree with a black bark; Dam-takd means a black colour; 
and Hm-takdy Thab^takd^ Nin-tak6 denote respectively a 
black stone, hut, jewel. My contention is that both the 
terms takua and tak6 originate from the Sanskrit kdla or 
some of its South Indian derivates, corrupted into kua and 
Ad, and prefixed with the particle ta^ or tak^ as done for many 
other words in Siamese and other Indo-Chinese languages. 

The Sanskrit kdla is usually explained as meaning ‘ black'; 
but the examples I shall adduce directly will show that 
Southern Indian and Eastern forms of this word undoubtedly 
designated also a black metallic ore, more especially of lead 
or tin. In fact, we find tin or tin-ore mentioned in all early 
Portuguese writers as calim or calin (kalin), the name by which 
^t seemed to be known at the time in India and all over 
the Far East.^ This term can be traced back to the form 

* See also Balbi (Venetia, 1690, p. 125) : “ Tauae [Tavoy], done niwce awai 
culain in lingua loro, ma in nostra lingua si chiaraa CalataP ^ Turpin (Hist, 
du Roy. de Siam, i, p. 214) and Tachard (Second Voyage do Siam) also write 
calairiy and say that this metal is the same as tin. Other authors have cdlin^ 
and believe it to be an alloy of lead and tin. The term calin, or is 

probably connected with the Western word galena. From it the Chinese have 
made lien, which in their language means both ‘ lead ’ and * tin- ore * (see Giles 
Chinese Dictionary, 8.v. 7,118). 
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alkali or aUkalliy used by Arab geographers and travellers 
to designate the same metal as early as the ninth century.^ 
Kalien is, up to the present day, the name for tin-works in 
certain parts of the peninsula, such as, for instance, Perak 
and Jala.^ jSa/a and M^ola are both Sanskrit names for the 
planet Saturn, and maj’’, therefore, be connected with either 
lead or tin ; in fact, the former denotes also a kind of 
plumbago. It is also worthy of remark that the town of 
Kaulam or Kollam (Quilon) on the Malabar coast is, in 
the French relation of Odoric of Friuli, published by 
De Backer,* termed Plumbum. 

All the above considerations tend to show that in 
Southern India, at least, the terms kdla and kola were 
employed to designate either lead or tin, but more especially 
the latter metal ; and that they were spread all over the 
East under the form of kdlinj out of which the Arabs 
made al-kali and the Southern Indo-Chinese kiia and k6, 
which, by the addition of the prefix ta, became trans- 
formed into ta-kiia and ta-kd. Ptolemy^s Takola designates, 
therefore, a mart and a district rich in tin ; and cannot 
better apply than to the region of the Malay Peninsula 
under consideration, where tin-mining has been carried on 
from time immemorial. I have not the slightest doubt 
that this is the country which Abu Zaid names Kalah^hdr, 
and also the peninsula (or island) of Kalahy and describes 
as being eighty parasangs of surface (or length ?) ; as 
lying about midway on the sea-route between Arabia and 
China ; and as forming the centre of trade for aloes, 
camphor, sandal-wood, ivory, aUkali (i.e. tin, not lead)^ 

' Ses Abu Zaid’s narrative in Reinaud’s Relation des Voyages faits par les 
Arabes et les Persans/' etc., p. 94 ; and the translator’s notes at pp. Ixii, Ixxxv 
of the ** Discours pr^liminairo.” Ignoring the facts brought to light by ua 
above, Reinaud translates alkali as Aplomb alcaly^^ whereas it should be Hin* 
or * calin.* 

• See Journal Straits Branch R.A.S., No. 16, p. 316. Also, “ Bangkok 
Calen^r,” 1873, p. 119, art. “A visit to the mines of Jala.” This famous 
oiiiing district is situated inland to the south-west of Patani, and sometimes 
appears in the maps as Yala. I do not know what authority Professor Keane 
has for calling it Jalap and Jalo in the second edition of his “ Geography of the 
Malay Peninsula,” etc., 1892, pp. 14-19. 

3 “L*Eztr8me Orient au Moyen-Age,” p. 99. 
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ebony, etc.' It is here, in fact, that Ediisi and Masaudi 
place a mine of tin {al-kali).^ The former of these two 
geographers is said to make of Kalah an island ; if so, this 
may be taken to be the island of Junkceyloii (termed in 
Siamese Thaldng and C'haldng)^ also well known for its 
richness in tin-ore. But it is doubtful whether an island 
is meant, as the same word is used in Arabic for both an 
island and a peninsula. It is easy to see that Abu Zaid's 
alternative appellation Kalah-bdr — which may in Arabic be 
read also Kolah-bdr ^ — denotes Ta-kua- 2 ^d, i.e. Takopa, with- 
out its prefix, and thus represents the Malay contracted 
form of the name of the district : K6pah (or Kojxi). 

As regards Abu Zaid's statement that in his time 
(851-916 A.u.) Kalah has a dependency of the kingdom of 
Zabedi (Malay Archipelago), it may be duo to the very 
probable act of Takola being, like Taik-kulii on the coast 
of Pegu, a foundation of those Kolas or Colas from 
Southern India who had established colonies all over the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, as well as a very 
powerful kingdom at Palembang in Sumatra which exercised 
a nominal suzerainty over them all. In an analogous 
manner we find it stated in Ma Tuaii-liu ^ that Chu-lien 
(Cola or Coromandel) was, iii a.d. 1068—1077, tributary 
to San-/o-ch‘i {Sri-Bhoja or Palembang), which shows that 
at a later period even the mother country itself of those 
colonists acknowledged in some measure the paramount 
authority of the empire they had founded in the Archipelago. 
Takola seems, however, to have attained far gi'cater im- 
portance than the cognate settlement Taik-kulu on the coast 
of Pegu ; for in the section devoted to P‘iao of the great 
Chinese cyclopaedia T‘u-shu-chi-ch‘6ng^ the latter is modestly 

^ Reinaud, op. cit., tome 1, pp, 17, 93, 94. 

* Ibid., pp. Ixii and Ixxxv, note. 

* Ibid., p. Ixxxvi. 

^ Hervey de Saint-Denys’ translation, ii, p- 686. 

* Ibid., p. 231, note. The passage above referred to runs as follows: — 

Between the kingdoms of Mi^ch'vn [Machaim of ancient maps, at the mouth 

of the Pegn River] and K*‘un<^lang [Kamalahka or Kamalauga] there dwells the 
tribe of the Hsiao-k^un-ltm [Little Kolas = Taik-kula], whose manners do not 
differ from those of Mi-ch*£n [Machaim]. Between the kingdom of £*un-Untg 
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referred to as Hsiao-k^un-lun^ while the former is magnified 
as Ta-k^un-lufiy terms which mean respectively Little 
K^un-lun (Kola) and Great K^un-lun settlement, or 
Little and Great Takola/’ K^un-lun^ we shall demonstrate 
in the sequel, is a term corresponding to the Burmese and 
Siamese Kuldy and denoting like it populations of Dravidian 
race; but, more properly, the Malayas and the Kolas or 
Colas referred to above. From the last-named people — if 
not from the abundance of tin-ore as already surmised — the 
country about Tak51a may have been termed Kola-vdra or 

[Kamalanga] and the tribe or city called Lu-yii Fin Ann. pron. Luk-vo = Ligor, 
the Lugor of Joao de Barros] there is the kingdom termed Ta~k'‘un~lHn [Great 
Kolas = Ptolemy's TakSla], more powerful than that of Mi-ch^in [Machaim]. 
From the royal residence of the Haiao^k^nn^lKn, marching half a day, one 
reaches the city of Mo-ii^p^o [Martaban], a dependency of the kingdom of 
P*iao.” The identifications between brackets are all my own. may 

also be meant for Bassein, or else for the territory of the ancient Besynga, 
without modifying in any way the identifications of the other places named above. 
I have, however, preferred to suggest Macham or Machaim as an equivalent for 
because this place appears noted in most old maps and must therefore 
have been well known, at least to navigators. Owing to the fact of Macham 
being at the mouth of the Pegu River, its name seems to have been employed 
at one time among foreigners to denote Pegu, under the abbreviated form Chin 
or Chem ; witness the following passage from the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl : 
“ Near to this tribe [of Arkungy i.e. Arakan] is Pegu, which former writers 
called Cheeny accounting this to he their capital.*’ 

As regards the term Hsiao •k^un^lufiy it evidently applied in particular to 
Taik-kula, but in general to the whole territory settled by the Kolas, which 
probably included also ThatCn. And, judging from the fact that the king of 
the Hsiao-kUin lun tribe resided at only naif a day’s inarch from Martaban, 
Thaton may have been the place of his residence, altWugh this statement as to 
distance should not be taken too literally. The Hsiao-k^un-lun tribe mentioned 
here is, of course, that of the TaungthQs .of Thaton and Ayetthema, who 
inherited the name of Gala or Kuld from the ancient Kola settlers that first 
developed the country. 

The remark as to the Ta^k*un-lun State being **more powerful than that of 
3fi-£?A‘tn,” and so extensive as to occupy the whole tract of the west coast of the 
Peninsula between the Kamalaiiga ana Ligor kingdoms — that is, from the Kra 
Isthmus to Papra Strait or even further — ogives the measure of the importance 
that Tak51a must have attained, thus justifying our identification of it with the 
Kalah and the Kalahbar region of the Arabs. 

Before concluding this note it may be well to call attention to the fact that 
the term Hsiao’-k'un-lun is applied by some Chinese writers also to the island 
called Pulo Condor by the Malays, owing probably to the latter having been 
occupied at one time by some Dravidian or Malay settlement ; but this insular 
Hsiao~k*tm~luny situatea in front of the coast of Cochin-China, has, of course, 
nothing to do with the continental H8iao^k*un^ltin now under discussion, which 
is so distinctly located near Martaban, and within the territory of F^iao or Pegu. 
Again, the state of Ta^k^un^lun is made, by several Chinese authorities, to 
include the whole of the region anciently colonized by offshoots of the Dravidian 
race, to wit, the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago and part of Cochin<^China ; 
but its boundaries are so clearly defined in tne passage quoted above from the 
T*u-shu-chi-ch*eng as not to need any farther discussion. 
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Kola-hdr (as Malaya-vdra or Mala-bdr from the Malay as), 
whence the Kalahbdr of the Arab writers. But, whichever 
be the correct derivation of this term, it will sufBce for 
our purpose to establish its connection with Ptolemy^s 
Takola in order to dispose, before proceeding further, 
of the view advanced by Walckenaer and other distin- 
guished geographers, that Kala was to be identified — in 
spite of the surface (more probably length) of eighty 
parasangs assigned to it in the Arab records — with 
Kedah. It is clear that if eighty jmrnmngs are meant 
for length, the term Kalah-bar would not denote a mere 
district or island, but the whole stanniferous region on the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula, between the mouth 
of the Salwln and Junkceylon Island. That this is so 
would appear from the fact that the sea bounding that 
portion of the peninsula, and extending up, I have 
reason to think, to the Gulf of Martaban, was, according 
to Masaudi, named the ‘‘ Sea of Kalahbar.^' This sea 
I have identified with the KCilodaka sea of the Ramiiyana, 
next to which comes the Lohita, Srl-Lo/iita, or Sri-Lohit 
sea, called Shelaheth by the Arabs, bounding, ns I have 
already shown, the west coast of ♦Sdlraali-dvlpa or the Malay 
Peninsula as far down as its southern extremity. It would 
seem, therefore, that the region of Kalahbar, which gives 
this sea its name, cannot be located at Kedah, which is 
bathed by the sea of Sri-Lohit; but must be looked for 
towards the northern part of the peninsula, where we have 
placed .it. Papra Strait and Junkceylon formed, I think, 
the boundaries of the two seas of Kalahbar and Shelaheth. 

The place I have assigned to the mart of Takola in the 
neighbourhood of the present Banong, and at the mouth, or 
inside^ of the Pak-chan inlet, suits all requirements enume- 
rated above. The Pak-chan estuary form§ here a splendid 
harbour, which must have been used by ships from a very 
early period^ since it was the terminus of a mucli frequented 
land-route across the Kra Isthmus ; while tin-ore abounds 
in the vicinity, at Malivan, Ranong, and all over the 
surroonding country. 
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Such favourable topographical conditions, coupled with 
the natural resources of the soil in its immediate vicinity, 
8\ifficiently account for the speedy growth of Takola into 
one of the most thriving emporiums on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and for the renown of its harbour as one 
of the most spacious, secure, and most frequented by sea- 
going crafts. A proof of its being already well known 
from over a century before Ptolemy's time is to be found 
in the famed Pali work Milinda PanhCi (vi, 21), where 
it is referred to under the form Takkola in the following 
passage : Just .... as a shipowner .... 

will be able to traverse the high seas, and go to VakgUy 
or Takkolay or Chinciy or Sovira, or Surat, or Alexandria, 
or the Koromandel coast, or Suvarinahhumi . . . 

Professor Rhys Davids has designated ^ Karkota on the 
coast of India as the probable place corresponding to the 
Takkola of the text ; but I think it quite certain that 
Ptolemy's Takola is meant. This appears from the place 
itself assigned to Takkola in the list of countries and 
seaports named : first the text mentions those situated on 
the sea-route to the east, to wit Vahga (Bengal), Takkohiy 
and China ; then it turns to places in the west (Sovira, 
Surat, Alexandria) ; next to places in the south (Koromandel 
Coast) ; and finally, again reverts to places in the east, 
e.g. Suvannabhumi (coast of Pegu),^ The inference is, 
therefore, that the Takkola referred to in the text was 
a country or seaport situated on the ship-route to the east, 
between Bengal and China. 

From the same passage it also follows that Takkola was 
not in Suvannabhumi, since this latter country is named 
separately. Takkola cannot, therefore, be identified with 
Taik^kula on the Peguan coast ; but is, from every 
indication, the very same place recorded by Ptolemy as 

' See p. 369 of Professor Rhys Davids* translation of “ The Questions of King 
Milinda^ in the “ Sacred Books of the East ** Series, vols. xxxv, xxxvi. ® 

* Ibid'., p. xliii of Preface. 

* While on this subject, I would suggest that the Kikumbha referred to at 
p. 327 of the same work and left unidentified may be Negumbo, a place on the 
coast of Ceylon a little north of Colombo. 
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Takola, which we have located lower down the Bay of 
Bengal, on the coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

TakkolUf as it occurs thus spelled in the text of the 
Milinda PanhCiy is a Pali word designating a particular sort 
of perfume made from the berry of the Kakkola plant. 
As a place-name, however, I think that it must be con- 
sidered a mere rendering, in Pali form, of either Tak-kdla 
or Ta-kolay the ancient and original designations of the 
Takopa District and its chief town. Be that as it may, the 
existence of Takola as a country, a mart, and a seaport is 
thus fairly well proved from the very beginning of the 
Christian Era, the period at which it is believed that the 
work on Milinda was composed. 

Some two centuries later on — or, more exactly, during the 
Wu djmasty of China (a.d. 229—265) — an embassy having 
been despatched by the king of Fu-nan to India, it is stated 
in the Chinese records ^ that it returned by the mouth of the 
Tati-kiao-l€y continuing its route by sea in the great bay (Gulf 
of Martaban) in a north-westerly direction ; it then entered 
the bay (of Bengal) and ultimately reached India. In this 
account, the mouth of the Taii-kiao-le has been by various 
translators taken to mean cither the mouth of the Salwin or 
that of the Iravati, which is evidently absurd. It seems to me, 
if the identifications of the two bays named in the account 
prove correct, that we should read Tau-kiao-le as Takola, 
and take it as a name given the Piik-chau Piver, from the 
fact of the city of Takdla being situated at or near its mouth« 
The position of Tatt-kiao-le would then suit all requirements 
with respect to the great bay (Gulf of Martaban) and 
the kingdom of Fu-nan (Kamboja), which at the period 
the embassy took place included Lower Siam, and no 
doubt also the northern part, if not more, of the Malay 
Peninsula. It would then seem but natural that the 
embassy in question, instead of taking the long sea- route 
round the southern extremity of the peninsula, should pro- 
ceed in small skiffs or overland to C’hump’hon, and thence 
across the Kra Isthmus to the mouth of the Pak-chan, to 

^ See the translations from Ma Tuan-lin in the J.R.A.S. Bengal, 1837, p. 6 
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embark at the famous port of Takola on its journey to India. 
This is no doubt the usual route that was anciently followed 
by a great part of the trade between India and the Gulf of 
Siam, in order to avoid the difficulty and dangers of a long 
sea navigation through the Straits. The Kra Isthmus 
was the most northern point of tlie Malay Peninsula at 
which the latter could be most easily and speedily crossed ; 
hence it was chosen as the point of transit and transhipment 
of merchandise from the Bay of Bengal to the Gulf of Siam, 
and vice verm ; and the two harbours which formed the 
termini of the navigation on both sides, as well as the over- 
land route that connected them, must have in consequence 
acquired great importance. And they must have retained 
their prominence for a long period until the advent of the 
Portuguese, and the introduction of more improved methods 
of navigation. But, notwithstanding all this, we find trade 
routes across the Malay Peninsula at the Kra Isthmus, and 
further north at Mergui, much frequented up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The causes that contributed to 
their being abandoned after that date were, in the first place, 
the stoppage of trade brought on by the continuous Siarao- 
Burmese wars that raged up to the beginning of the present 
century, having mostly for theatre the northern part of the 
peninsula ; and secondly, the final absorption into the British 
dominions and loss to Siam of the province of Tenasserim,. 
which severed the bonds between the two latter countries, 
and prevented any continuance of the former intercourse 
between them being renewed. 

Takopa first appears in the maps of the ‘‘ Neptune 
Oriental, a.d. 1781, as Tocapa. Papra Strait in this and 
preceding maps is noted Papera, The correct spelling is 
Pdk~p^ hrah ; which in Siamese means ** Strait (dr Mouth) 
of the Saint, probably owing to some legend of Buddha 
or some statue of his having passed through it. 

Kokkonagara (82). 

ITnle suggests for this TTkkaka (meaning undoubtedly 
XJkkalaba, Le. the modern Twant^ in Pegu), mentioned in 
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the Mahavamsa as having been captured by a Ceylonese 
expedition sent against the king of Raraauna. He notes 
also that the Indo-Chinese countries appear, from Taranatha’s 

History of Buddhism,” to have been anciently known as 
Kokiy and adds that Kokkonagara may, again, be perhaps the 
Kakula of Ibn Batuta. 

It seems to me that Taraniitha’s Koki is, like the similar 
term Kochi employed up to quite recent times by the Malays 
to designate the Annamese Bmpire, merely a modified form 
of Kao-chihy the older name for that same region ; and 
that, therefore, Koki has nothing whatever to do with the 
place-name now under discussion. But in the account of 
the Ceylonese expedition against Pegu, about a.d. 1180, 
I find (Mahavaiiisa, c. 76| 57) a place by the name of Kaka- 
dvipa referred to, which may, indeed, have some connection 
with Ptolemy’s Kokkonagara. We cannot, however, rely 
upon a mere similarity of nomenclature.* The last-named 
city is, by our author, placed in the Qolden Khersonese or 
Malay Peninsula ; and its corrected position falls a little 
to the south-east of Korbie Bay, just opposite Pulo 
Lantar near the mouth of the stream, noted as Khlong 
Sasei (Kasai) in the maps.^ The correct Siamese reading 
of Kasei is Prakasai ; but in earlier maps, such as that 
of Pallegoix, it appears as Cassai. Added to the name 
of Korbie (Sanskrit Kapiy pronounced Kabi and Krahl in 
Siamese, and meaning a ‘monkey’) it forms the name of 
the province designated in Siamese Muang Krahi-prakasaiy 
and in Malay, but corrupted, Korbie or GhirhL This 
province is, so far, but little known and very imperfectly 
represented in the maps. With its muangs or districts 
of {Oura)y fin (STord), mnf\ {Ourdt)y respectively 

noted in maps as Corah or Kora (Crawfurd’s and Survey 

^ In the map of Indo-China published under the direction of Colonel H. *R. 
Thuillier, Surrey of India Office, December, 1893, there is a place marked a» 
JKokah on the coast of the peninsula just below Takua-pS ; but too much 
importance cannot be attached to such coincidences of names. 

I E.g. Map of the Malay Peninsula, 1887, published by the Straits Branch, 
R.A.S. 
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of India maps) ; Korak and Korat (Pallegoix’s map) ; 
and the neighbouring district of wvn {P'hah-nga, Bah- 
nga) or Puiiga, it formerly depended from the Tukua-pa 
province. Korbie, resting as it does on a well- sheltered 
bay of easy access to ships, and whence easy tracks lead 
to the opposite coast of the peninsula, may have been an 
important place in ancient times. Its name of ‘ Monkey- 
city ’ recalls that of Myouk-ii (‘ Monkey’s egg ’) of the 
old capital of Arakan. ITow it ever came to bo applied 
to it is difficult to account for, unless its origin can be 
found in the fact of a branch of the Vanarns or Monkey- 
tribes of the opposite coast of India having anciently 
settled here. Ihit some monkey legend is more probably 
at the bottom of it. The names of Gura, Kora, etc., may 
very likely be INfulay corruptions of tlio Sanskrit nagara\ 
hence the probability of an ancient city having stood here 
which boro a name identical with, or similar to, Ptolemy’s 
Kokkonagara. Tiiat the country was settled at an early 
time by colonists from India, is proved by ancient remains 
scattered about tlie land, among which I may mention 
a brass statue of Buddha found some forty years ago at 
Takuu-thung near P’liau-ng.a, bearing on its back a circular 
plate in the form of a nthra inscribed with the *'Ye dhamnid" 
stanza in Paji, in Northern Indian characters, said to belong, 
probably, to the third century. Whether Ptolemy’s Kokko 
represents the Sanskrit Kdlia (‘ a crow ’), Koka (‘ a wolf,’ 
‘ruddy goose,’ ‘cuckoo,’ and also ‘wild date-tree’), or 
Aitkkura (‘a dog’), is for the present almost impossible to 
®^y- The latter reading would seem preferable in view 
of Captain (afterwards Colonel) Low’s statement that an 
impression of a dog’s foot, together with an image of 
that animal, are reported to have once existed upon a rock 
at the northern point of J unkceylon Island, which are 
said to be held in veneration by the Malays along the 
opposite coast.* If this hearsay report, which Captain Low 


•* and the Phrabat,*’ London, 1831, pp. 11-12 fre- 

pnnted from the Transactions R.A.8., vol. iii). , pp. ii ^re 
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acknowledged he had no opportunity of verifying by 

a visit to the spot, he confirmed in fact, we would then 
possess satisfactor}' evidence that the coast opposite 
Junkceylon — that is, the present Takua-thung and Korbie 
provinces — was settled hy tribes of dog - worshippers 
(probably offshoots of those Knkkitras mentioned in the 
Puranas and the two great Indil epics us living in 

the south of India), who possessed a city known as 

Kukkiira-nagarn on or about Korbie baj’', corresponding 
to Ptolemy^s Kokkonagara, surviving jet, but in namt^ 
in the corrupted Malay forms Gnra and Kora (for Kura 
and Kuk-kura?), and Gnrot (KurataP), now applied to 

small districts or townships in the same territoiy. If the 
object of worship were a wild dog, or still better a wolf, 
such as is designated in Sanskrit Koka^ tlie name of the 
chief city of the tribe would then assume the form Koka- 
nagara, yet more approaching to Ptolemj^’s reading. 

Khrysoanas River (81, 186). 

I take this stream to be either the Lungu or the Trang 
River. Many watercourses boast of similar names on the 
Peninsula, for instance, the Sungei Jarum-mas in Perak, 
the Sungei-mas in Johol, etc., in all of which the term 
maSy the Malay equivalent of ‘ gold ^ or ‘ golden,’ player 
a conspicuous part. 

Palanda, a city (84). 

It is mentioned by Ptolemy among the inland towns of 
the Golden Khersonese, and corresponds certainly to the 
district of Perak or to its ancient capital. The latitude 
4° 45' N. we obtained for it from calculation is, within a few 
minutes, that of Kwahi Larut on the coast, and Kwiila 
Kangsa in the interior, the present seat of the government 
of the district. Palanda, if it be a term of Sanskrit origin, 
may stand for paldndu (‘onion’) or j^ralambha (‘tin’). 
The name Perak for the district means ‘ silver ’ in Malay ; ^ 

* It is the same us the Khmer prak^ and both arc a corruption, as I ha\e already 
observed, of the Vetlic patuJena, meaniD;' * white,* used in later times, perhaps'. 
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and is represented in the Kedah Annals as having been 
applied to the country by the prince from Kedah who first 
occupied it, after a silver-pointed arrow he shot from his 
bow on taking possession of the territory. My impression 
is, however, that the name is far more ancient. According 
to the Malay Annals,"^ Perak, or part of it, was formerly 
called Manjong and was an ancient and great country, 
that gave Achln its first king. One of its chief cities was 
Gahga-nagara, situated on a steep hill, with a fort on the 
bank of the Dinding River. This city was taken by Raja 
Suraii of Bijnagar in about 1030—1050 a.d. (Leyden^s 

Malay Annals,"^ p. 9). 

The territory of Perak was, in former times, undoubtedly 
more extensive than at present, and probably stretched as 
far as Kedah, embracing the whole of the present Province 
'W^ellesley. Ancient remains as well as Pali and Sanskrit 
inscriptions were found in the latter, which attest the 
existence, at a very early period, of Indii settlements along 
its coast. The slmci slab, inscribed with the ‘‘ Ye dharmd 
stanza and a few additional lines recording its erection 
by the great ship-owner Buddhagupta, an inhabitant of 
Raktamrttika^’ — already mentioned in the paragraph devoted 
to Berabai as having been assigned a date not later than 
the fourth century — was found in the northern part of the 
province ; while seven Pali inscriptions on a granite rock 
and monograms on bricks were discovered by Captain 
Low near the centre of the province at Tokiin, in about 
lat. 6° 27', or almost directly east of Pinang town. An 
inscribed slate-stone was found yet lower down, near Bukit 
Mertajam, in about lat. 5® 23'. Though I am not aware 
of any equally ancient remains having been discovered as 

to designate silver. The Perak district is in Siamese called ilJQ^ {Muav*j 
Fre)^ pr'e being a contracted form of the Malay Fhah (pronounced per a). 

It is the country called Pu-lAh-kia by the Chinese, which Do Rosny (“Les 
peuples Orientaux,” etc., 1886 edition, p. 163) wrongly takes to be an error for 
Man^lah-hia (Malacca). In some cases the name seems also to apply to it, 

rather than to Bali or to the northern coast of Sumatra, as thought, respectively, 
by Do Rosny and Groeneveldt. 
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yet in the present district of Pfirak proper, I have not 
the slightest doubt that some important settlement existed 
here from a very early period, corresponding to Ptolemy^s 
Palanda. For it is evident that there is a linguistical 
connection between the latter name and that of Perak ; 
the Perak River and Ptolemy’s stream Palandos being 
similarly named after the district or its chief city. Hence 
it is logical, I think, to conclude that Ptolemy’s city was 
the capital of Perak situated on the upper part of the 
Perak River, somewhere about Kwala Kangsa, the present 
seat of the government of that district. 

Tharrha, a town (83). 

The corrected position of this town falls within two or 
three minutes of either longitude or latitude of Trong, 
a small place at the head of the Kwala Trong inlet, just 
below liurut. Names like Trong, Trang, Drang, etc., are 
frequent on the Malay Peninsula and the Gulf of Siam ; 
and one finds them usually noted in old maps as Tarrana, 
Torano, etc., forms which closely approach the one adopted 
by Ptolemy in the present instance. Though there seems 
thus to be a perfect coincidence between Tharrha and 
Trong, which I could not help admitting at the outset in 
the map, I now feel strongly inclined to reject it, and to 
identify Ptolemy’s place with Tringano, further to the east 
on the other watershed of the peninsula. My reasons for 
this change in opinion are two. In the first place, Ptolemy 
assigns to Tharrha a position of P to the east of his 
Palanda, which he describes as an inland town and thus 
locates considerably away from the coast. It results, more- 
over, that at this point of the peninsula he made an error 
of displacement of his towns and coast to the west of their 
true position. This error is of about 42' at the mouth of 
the Pferak River, and becomes greater as we proceed down 
the peninsula, reaching its maximum of 2^ 13' at Kwala 
Sembah, as shown by Table IV. If, then, wc assume Kwala 
Kangsa (true long, 101° 3') to be Palanda (Ptol, corr. long. 
100® E.), Tharrha should be found at 101° 3' — 100®=!° 3' 
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fui'tlier etfst of its own corrected position, which is 100° 44 
accordiiig to the table ; lienee the rectified longitude of 
Tharrha would become 100° 44' + 1"^ y':=:^101° 47' E. This 
carries us across the watershed into the boundaries of the 
Tringaiio district, and we would thus be justified in 
identifying Tharrha with the latter from a geographical 
point of view. 

^ly second reason in support of tlic same identification 
is linguistical. Tliough Tringauo and Treng-giinu be the 
usual spellings that obtain, among Europeans and Malays 
respective!}", for the name of that district, the Siamese 
8j)elling is {I'ardiKjfnnI or Trdngmiu), whicli 

suggests a possible derivation from the Sanskrit Taranuja 
(‘a wave’), Tdraihgin (* wavy, undulating’), or Tarcuiiyitu 
a river’). The latter designation would well apply to 
the stream flowing through the territory still termed the 
Trengan Valley. The probable old form of the name of 
the district is then l\(rakgaua or Tio'Cihganay which may 
well represent Ptolemy’s Tharrha. 

Sabana, a mart (86). 

I take this iilace to be the Selangor district or its chief 
town. The corrected latitude resulting for Ptolemy’s mart 
would show it to be placed near Kwala Seliingor, that is, 
the mouth of the Selangor River, where there is a small 
harbour, lint it may be Kwala Sernbah further east, up the 
same stream. A place called Sabah exists at some forty miles 
further to the north near the mouth of the Bernam River ; 
but whether it is a modern or an ancient settlement I do not 
know. At any rate, there is an evident connection between 
the names Sabana, Selangor, Sabah, and Sernbah ; and 
without going into farther particulars, T think it is safe 
to hold that Sabana represents a mart in the Selangor 
district. From a linguistical point of view, Sernbah seems 
preferable ; in fact, in Malay sernbah means ‘ obeisance, 
worship,’ and its origin can thus be traced to the Sanskrit 
sevana^ which lias the same sense and well represents, when 
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it be borne in mind that v and b are often interchanged in 
Sanskrit-derived terms, Ptolemy^s Sabana. 

With this explanation I trust that I have clearly 
demonstrated that our author^s three towns in the Golden 
Khersonese, to wit : Falanda, Tharrha, and Sabana, correspond 
to settlements or chief cities in the districts of Perak, 
Tringano, and Selangor respectively. I hardly think that, 
given the imperfect state of our present knowledge, a more 
satisfactory elucidation of Ptolemy^s geography of the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula can be offered. 
Tlio examination . of the remaining places of the peninsula 
situated on the coast of the Gulf of Siam will further 
confirm the foregoing results. 

Cape Maleu Kdlon (87). 

This is a term of evident South Indian extraction. We 
have in the Malabar and Dakhan districts many places 
of a similar name : for instance, a city called Malai-Kurram 
(near Nagapattan) ; Kollam or Quilon, which in the relation 
of Abu Zaid is termed Kulam-malai ; the Kolla-malai Hills, 
etc. I have not the slightest doubt that the terms Malai 
or Malaya and Kola, Kdla, or Kolam have been imported 
to Further India by that stream of Southern Indian 
emigrants of dark or Negrito race, the descendants of the 
so-called Rdksasas of old, and by their early successors the 
Dravidians, who constituted the pre- Aryan population of 
India ; and who — driven to the south of the peninsida and 
compelled to take refuge in the islands by the Aryans 
advancing from the north — flowed on to the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago and to the coasts of Siam and 
Kamboja, where they founded colonies and spread in the 
course of time their religion and newly acquired civilization 
among the rude natives of the country, as well as among 
the intrusive races that bad settled upon it. 

The term Malaya anciently designated in Southern India 
the region lying to the south of the Kaveri River,^ probably 

I See Kalidasa's “ Raghuvamsa," iv, 46-51, written, according to tradition, 

' during the first century ii.c., and, according to the oinnions ol sevenil Oriental 
scholars, much later, viz, in the fifth century a.d. 
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SO named from the Malaya range of mountains which is said 
by Bhavabhuti ^ to be encircled by that stream. Malaya 
was, in a word, the ancient name for the southern end of 
the Indian Peninsula, part of which is still termed 
Malayalam, Malayavura, or Malabar. The Southern Indian 
emigrants above spoken of applied the same term Malaya 
to the Malay Peninsula evidently because of the latter 
forming the southern end of the Indo-Chinese continent. 
Hence the Malay Peninsula became known as Malaya-dipa 
and its inhabitants as Malay as or Malays. This people 
anciently consisted of two distinct principal elements, 
namely: the Negrito autochthonous and the Mdn-Khmeiv 
to which the Negrilo-Dravidian or pre-Aryan from Southern 
India soon added itself; and should not bo contonndc'd 
witb the modern Malay nation, wdiicli has apparently 
resulted, at least in the Peninsula, from a fusion of 
the descendants of the above-named races with later 
comers, from both the Archipelago and the Indo-Chinese 
continent. We must, therefore, distinguish between the 
ancient Malay as or Malays and the modern Malays or 
Malayua. The Malayas are mentioned as an Eastern people 
in the Bengal recension of the Ilainay^ana; and enumerated 
along with the Vijayaa in the M ahabha rata. Though botli 
these names may^ refer to peoples in the east of India 
proper, who had nothing to do with the ancient Malays, yet 
we shall see in the sequel that Vijaya w^as the name of tlie 
portion of the Gulf of Siam next to^ the Malay Peninsula. 
This circumstance would tend to show that the ancient Malays 
(i.e. the early population of the Malay Peninsula) were the 
people meant in the two epics referred to above. The name 
Samanga, given to the savage Negrito tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula north of the Perak River, is also probably 
imported from Southern India, where the Mahabharata 
mentions the Samangas.^ 


\ ^ seventh century a.d. 

» The Mahabharata's list has; <‘Samangas, Karakas, Kukkurns, . . . 

nomM nf ♦}.« It®®*® "'® represented in the Malay Peninsula, in the 

the township of Kara or Kora mentioned above, and the 
name of Ptolemy’s city Kokkonagara. 
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As regards the terms Khla^ iLolaniy Cola^ etc., they appear 
to be etymologically connected, and to have in the early 
days designated the dark-coloured pre-Aryan population 
of Southern India in general ; for they still survive in 
many placo-nainos of that region, such as Coromandel 
(Oola-inandala), Kollam (Quilon), etc., and are met with in 
the old records in such toponymies as Kolapat^na (a sea- 
port on the Coromandel coast mentioned in the Milinda 
PailhiT), Kolaihca (a name for the country of Kalinga), etc. 
There is, besides, the evidence adduced in a former page, 
that in both Siiim and Burma the people from Southern 
India are up to this day called KidCu In Siamese the term 
Kuld LL'ijrin^i) is more particularly applied to the 

natives of Malay avara or Malabar. It would thus appear 
that, as far as Malabar and even the whole of the ancient 
Malaya region of Southern India are coneerned, Malaya 
and Kuld (or KolUy Kolaniy Kalamy etc.) are synonymous 
ethnical terms. This explains how the Chinese earnc to 
apply the names of Ka-liin and KUin-lun (evidently derived 
from either Knlam or Kolamy transferred from Southern 
India to tluj Malay Peninsula along with the designation 
Malaya) to the ancient population of the Malay Peninsula 
and Archipelago. That this population included a large 
proportion of Negrito - Dravidian elements would appear 
from a passage of I-tsing (a.d. 671—685), who, speaking 
of the people of the Kti-hiny or as he terms it Chiieh-lnn 
(i.e. Colam) country, says that its inhabitants are of a black 
complexion, with crisp hair.^ The close connection we have 
noticed between the terms Malaya and Kola as applied to 
the southern ond of the Indian Peninsula (the ancient 
Malaya country) also explains the fact that we find them 
in that region coupled together in many a place-name, such 
as Malai-kurram, £ulam-malai, Kolla-malai, etc., already 
referred to above. In the same manner we find both those 

* Chavannes’ “I-tsing,” pp. 63, 64, note. In the RamiWann, notes its 
eminent Italian translator Gorresio, the Rak 9 asas are described ns being of a 
complexion ns black ns collyrium, with curly woolly hair and thick lips. This 
picture thoroughly coincides with the one left ub of the Ku-luu by I-tsiug. 
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terms combined on the Malay Peninsula — where they were 
transplanted from Southern India — in the name of the cape 
recorded by Ptolemy under the form of Maleu-kolon, which 
is evidently a transcription of the compound Malai-kolam 
or Malai-kiilam. It will be noticed that this promontory 
occupies on the coast of the Malay Peninsula a similar 
position to that which the town of Malai-kurram holds on 
the coast of India. This circumstance would justify the 
assumption that near the cape now under discussion there 
may have been a settlement named after Malai-kurram on 
the Coromandel coast, and that the cape came in the course 
of time to be designated after such a settlement. By 
calculation the position of the cape aforesaid would be 
fixed on that point of the eastern coast of the Malay 
Peninsula where runs the line of demarcation between 
the states of Pahang and Tringano ; a point noted for 
no less than four rather conspicuous promontories dis- 
tinguished in the maps as North and Middle Cape ; 
South Cape or Tanjong Puling ; and Tanjong Kudntan^ 
the most northern of all, the actual latitude of which is 
4° 8' N., exactly as calculated for Cape Maleu K51on. 
I therefore do not hesitate to assume Tanjong Kudntdn to 
be the headland meant by Ptolemy. My predecessors have 
almost invariably jumped to the conclusion that the pro- 
montory our author had in mind was Ramenia (or Rumenia) 
Point at the southern end of the peninsula. I must, how- 
ever, differ from them on account not only of the calculated 
result obtained, but also on the score that Ptolemy evidently 
knew nothing of the configuration of the peninsula below 
the fourth parallel of North latitude. Hence he made 
the peninsula terminate abruptly at Palanda (Perak) on 
the western side, and at Cape Maleu Kolon (Tanjong 
Ruantun) on the eastern ; assuming, I suppose, that the 
coast ran straight, or nearly so, between the two places, 
since he assigns to both the latter the same latitude, and 
makes them 2° of longitude apart. The correct distance 
is 3® of true longitude. 

A similar name to that of the headland now under 
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consideration is that of the town of Malacca^ on the opposite 
coast but further south. Though a possible derivation from 
A.malaka, the Sanskrit name for the Emblic myrobalan, has 
been suggested (why not from Mdlaka Nimba tree?), 

I cannot credit it, and prefer to hold that the name of 
Malacca is either a modification of Malayakolam or Malayaka 
(meaning the ‘ country of the Malayan ; or that it is 
identical with jlfdkika, the name of a Southern Indian 
tribe mentioned in the Mahiibharata, transplanted, like many 
others, on the soil of the Malay Peninsula. 

Attaha liivor (88, 184). 

This stream cannot be other than the Tringano or, 
T think preferably, the Libih River. Roth have their source 
in the vicinity of Mount Batu Atap, a conspicuous peak in 
4^ 33' N. lat. In Malay b((hc = 'a, rock,' and dtap z=z* thatch,* 
Hence either of the two streams may have taken ifs early 
name from the mountain, and become known as the ^Atap 
stream,^ converted by Ptolemy into Attaha. 

K5li, a town (89). 

This is Kelantan, more correctly spelled Kalantan. Its 
probable ancient name, Koli, appears to liave been introduced 
from Northern India, where a city called Koli (from the 
Kotl or jujube tree, it is said) is known to have existed near 
Kapilava^i, and reputed to have been the birthplace of 
Maya, the mother of Buddha. The present name (Kalantan) 
of both the district and its chief city presumably was formed 
by affixing to the word Koli^ or to some one of its dialectal 
forms Kbloin, Kolam^ either the term thdna (or tdnah in 
Malay), meaning * place,* ‘ country,* or the particles ania, 
antam (limit, boundary), thus obtaining the compounds 
Kolamtdnahy Kolantauiy etc., which by vulgar parlance soon 
became modified into Kelantan and Kalantan. The district 
so named is, no doubt, the country of Ko^lo or Ko-lo Fti- 
sha-lOy described in the Annals of the T"ang dynasty 
(a.d. 618— 907) ' and in Ma Tuan-Hn® as lying to the 

' See QroeneveldPs paper in “ Essays rclatiiiff to Iiido-Cliiim,” second series, 
vol. i, pp. 241-2. 

- Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 414. 
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soutli-east of both P^an-p^an Siam) and W^an^tan 

(Bandon). The words Ko-lo Fu-sha-lo maj^ represent either 
Koli-badara , Koh-hhadra^ or Fola-hazar, In the first reading, 
Koll and hadara are, respectively, the Pali and Sanskrit 
designations for the jujube-tree, the Siamese name of which 
is, however, P'husa ( = Pttdrd)^ evidently from a Prakrt or 
other Indian vernacular form JBndara or Bi(sa}\ plainly 
represented in the Chinese transcript Fu-sha-lo. In the 
event of this surmise proving correct, our identification 
of Ptolemy's K5li with the Ko-lo of Chinese writers would 
rec(nve a complete confirmation. That Fo-Io was a veiy 
ancient place appears from Ma Tuan-lin's (loc. cit.) statement 
that it was Inward of by his countrymen since the time of 
the Ilan dynasty (n.c. 206 to a.d. 221). 

There is also frequent mention in Ma Tuan-lin and other 
Chinese writers of a seaport called Ku-lo^ which appears 
to have been much visited by Chinese traders during* the 
early times of the Sung djmasty (a.d. 1)60-1127). But 
though the location of this port was evidently on the Malay 
Peninsula, it is doubtful whether it was the same j)laco as 
the ancient K5li or Ko-lo and the present Kulantan. 

JKalantan is, no doubt, a very ancient foundation, early'^ 
referred to in the Malay annals as a powerful kingdom, 
while its abundance in natural resources and mineral wealth 
places it in a prominent position among the Malay States. 
Hence it must have been from a very ancient period one of 
the principal resorts of trade on this coast. 

Perimula (90). 

The corrected position obtained for this town agrees very'" 
closely with Ligor, the longitude of which is about 100® E. 
and the latitude 8® 23' N. The old city^ however, appears 
to have been situated further south than the present one. 
Besides Ligor, a very ancient foundation itself, there are 
two other towns in this region which claim a very” respect- 
able antiquity, namely, P’hattalung and Singora {Saiikhala^ 
or Suhkhald). While formerly quite accessible from the 
sea, and connected by overland routes with the marts on 
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the western coast of the peninsula, those three towns have 
now almost entirely lost the high importance they had 
of yore as seaports, owing to the silting of their harbours 
and the accumulation of sands that ever tend to block 
them. liigor is already an inland town, no more accessible 
but by small boats tlirough a winding tidal creek ; while 
P^hattalung may still be reached by light-draught vessels 
through the inland sea — now almost completely land- 
locked — encompassed by the island of Pulo Tantalam ; 
and Singora, from being situated at the outlet of the same 
inland sea, enjoys jet a relativelj’’ better position as a 
maritime town than the two former, though also doomed 
to become an inland city at no distant date. While the 
earliest mention I can find of Singora and P’hattalung in 
the old Siamese records does not go further back than the 
thirteenth century, it is known, nevertheless, that both 
these towns coexisted with Ligor as Indii settlements prior 
to that period. 

As regards Ligor, I find it referred to as an independent 
kingdom, and under the name of Nayara Sri Dhan7iardja, 
in a Pali MS. chronicle of Lamp'hiifi (Laboity of European 
writers) discovered by me in Siam, as early as a.d. 924, 
when its king moved with a fleet to attack Lop‘haburi 
{Lavaptira), It is next mentioned in a Sukhothai {Sakha- 
daya) inscription — dated Saka 1214 = a.d. 1292 and now 
preserved within the precincts of the royal temple Wat 
P^hraJi Keu in Bangkok — among the southern provinces of 
Siam subject to the sway of the kings of Sukhothai. 

The foundation of Ligor is ascribed by tradition to 
Prince Danta-kumara, who, with Princess Hemamala, fled 
from Dantapura on the coast of India near the mouth of 
the Godavari in a.d. 310, taking with him a tooth-relic 
of Buddha, and was wrecked on the ‘ Diamond Sands * of 
the Malay Peninsula, where now rises Ligor. ^ 

The famous tooth-relic is said to be enshrined in the 
caitya of Wat Nd P'hrah That {Vara-dhatu) rising in the 

^ See Mabavaiiisa, eli. xxvii; Cunningham’s “Ancient Geography of India,”' 
p. 634 seq. ; Colonel Low in Journal R.A.S. Bengal, 1848, part li, p. 37. 
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centre of the present city of Ligor ; and this monument 
is thus regarded as one of the most ancient in Siam. The 
story as vulgarly told is, that (a descendant of) king Sri 
Dharmasoka, driven by pestilence from his own land of 
Magadha, set sail with a remnant of his people in a golden 
junk, and was wrecked on the ‘Diamond Sands.’ These 
sandbanks, once sea-covered, are now the sandy plains in 
which stands Ligor, and the natives of the place call them 
up to the present day Sdi-p*/iet ( = Vajra-rdhcltd in 

Sanskrit). A large body of Brahmans still live in the city, 
remaining distinct from the Siamese, and yearly performing 
the Swing Festival and other propitiatory ceremonies. 
They are comraoiily reputed to be the descendants of 
those that came with the founder of the city. The above 
is nothing more than one of the many Buddhist traditions 
transplanted on Siamese soil from India ; traditions which, 
when their origin remains undetected, may lead astray the 
searcher after the ancient history of this country. It is 
well known that the ‘ Diamond Sands ’ of this legend are 
to be found not at Ligor, but on the coast of India, at 
or near -Dharaiiikota, in the neighbourhood of the present 
Masulipatam. In that country, inhabited by Niigas, a relic- 
casket containing one of the original eight divisions of 
Buddha’s remains, existed enshrined in a costly stiipa. It 
was, according to the Mahavaihsa, carried off thence to 
Ceylon in the fifth year of the reign of DutthagamanT, i.e. 
B.c. 157, and enclosed in a great stupa at Ruanwelli. But, 
according to other accounts, in a.d. 310, when prince Danta- 
kumara fled from Dantapura, and was wrecked on the 
Diamond Sands of Majerika, these same relics were still 
preserved there, being removed to Ceylon three years later, 
that is in a.d. 313, which date General Cunningham thinks 
more correct. A gorgeous, magnificent stupa existed, in 
tact, on the sands of Majerika between the Godavari and 
Kisna, as ascertained by General Cunningham ; and there 
«tood also the cit}^ of VeiigT-pura, the capital of the country, 
which we find recorded in Ptolemy under the name of 
Malanga. 
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That country had early relations with the Malay Peninsula 
and Siam, as proved by the Vehgi characters employed in 
inscriptions found in the neighbourhood of the stilpa of 
P^hrah Prathom in Lower Smin, as well as in the province 
of Ligor and other parts of the peninsula. Hence it can 
be explained how the legend of the relics could be trans- 
planted into Siiim and referred to the ^ Diamond Sands * 
of Ligor long after Buddhism was introduced therein. 
I have no doubt that it is only at a later period, perhaps 
in the eighth or ninth century, that Ligor and its district 
was given its present classic name of Nayara Sri Dharnta- 
an evidentlj" Buddhist designation,^ vulgarly curtailed 
into Nay am, pronounced in Siamese Nalihdn and corrupted 
haklibn, out of which the Malays and Europeans have made 
Liyo)\ 

But the place had existed long before as an IndH settle- 
ment, under a name which 1 think closely identical with 
that left us by Ptolemy : Ferimula. It must be observed, 
in fact, that the sandy plains about Ligor are up to the 
present daj" called by the natives ThalP-mi ( Vini] 
i.e. ^ Sea of Sands.’ As I previously remarked, they were 
once a sea-bottom, and a communication probably existed 
through them across the peninsula, which became blocked 
by sands thrown on the coast by the waA^es, and disappeared 
through elevation of the land aboA^e sea-level. Thus the 
extensiAO sandy plains about Ligor, and the large island 
of Pulo Tantalam skirting the inland sea between Singora 
and P’hattalung, Avei'e formed. This phenomenon is very 
common on both coasts of the Malay Peninsula. Where 
it occurs the country appears lined with sandbanks raised 
above the surrounding land, looking like as many seu- 
beaches or ridges thrown up by a meeting of currents, 
forty to fifty yards broad and verj^ long. In Sanskrit one 

' Jr>hftrtitaraja — ‘king of righteousuess ” — is one of the epithets of Biiddlni, 
and I do not think that it can apply in this instance to Kala or Yama, the Indu 
god of tho departed and judge of the dead, who is also called DharmarCtja, ‘king 
of jantice.* 
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of such sandbanks would be called puUna ; and a long 
succession or accumulation of them might be termed 
jmlina-miila. This is, I think, the origin of the Malay 
word pcDndtang, which, according to Logan, ^ is employed 
to designate tliem. From this fact, I notice, a tract of 
land situated just above Kwiila Selangor on the opposite 
side of the peninsula, is marked in the maps^ Permdtang. 
In a similar manner this term miglit bo applied to the 
coast of Ligor, where the same sandy formation of the 
soil is perhaps more extensive and characteristic than any- 
where else on the eastern coast of the peninsula or on the 
remaining part of the Gulf of Siam. 

From FuUna-mula and Pcrmdtang to Pali-niulay Perimula 
and Perrnuda is aii easy transition ; and that it is so, is 
shown by a map of tVie Malay Archipelago by Porro,* 
where in the place of the Gulf of Siam we read Golpho 
PenmidaP Such is, then, beyond doubt the name by which 
that gulf was known in Ptolemy^s time ; and a name it 
received from one of its principal marts, i.e. Perimula, 
afterwards known as Nagara Sri Pharmardja or Ligor. 
From the first syllable, Per or Perly of its name, the 
Chinese navigators and traders of the sixth and subsequent 
centuries made P^o-li and P^o-lOy terras which, by Groenoveldt 
and other Sinologues, have been in every instance taken to 
mean the island of Bali. I have reason to believe, however, 
that ill some particular cases they designate Perimula ; whilst 
in others they apply best to Palanda (PSrak). 

Towards the tenth century we begin to meet with the 
terms Lo-yu^ or Lu-yii (already noticed at p. 90 above, 
as the name of a State adjoining Ta-k^un-lmi or Takola on 
the south), and Lo-yueh (a country located by Ma Tuan-lin 
and others at fifteen days^ navigation to the south of Tan^ 
mei-liu or Temala), which warn us that by that time 
Perimula had changed its name to Ligor. A few centuries 
later on we find Ligor referred to in Japanese accounts as 

J “ Journal of the Malay Archipelago,” vol. iii, p. 398, footnote. 

2 Map of qie Malay I’enmsula, pubbshed by tho Straits Branch R.A.S., 1887. 

Printed in the 1576 edition oi Porcacchi's “L’isol® piii famose del mondo,^* 
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Ilikkon, Itokkoriy in imitation of its vulgar Siamese name, 
Ijcikhon.^ 

Balongka (91). 

This is mentioned by Ptolemy, along with Kokkonagara, 
Tharrha, and Palanda, as an inland town of the Golden 
Khersonese, and must not be confounded, as often has been 
the case, with Balonga Metropolis (121), which we shall meet 
in the sequel on the coast of Annain. The corrected latitude 
of Balongka, obtained from cMlculation, indicates its position 
to be on the Kra Isthmus of the Malay Peninsula ; and 
I have therefore identified it with C'hurap'hon or 

the eastern terminus of the ancient overland route 
across the peninsula at that point. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the place-name C’hump’hon {Ju))iharay a vernacular 
corrupted form of the Sanskrit ZTclunihara) can claim so 
high an antiquity as to be already in existence, much less 
well known, in Ptolemy’s time. I have, in fact, reason to 
think that Kra, as a name of the village, mountain-pass, and 
isthmus in this region, must have been the better known, 
though under a more classic form, at a far earlier period. 
Hence the actual C’hump’hon village, though already in 
existence at the time, must have at first acquired notoriety 
either as the port of Kra or as the eastern terminus of 
the route across the Kra Pass. ICra in Siamese ( 
literally Krah), and Kura in Malay, are both names for the 
mottled land- tortoise (Testudo elongata^ Blyth), so plentiful 
about the Kra Isthmus. Several personal visits to that 
district, and a protracted residence in its neighbourhood, 
make me certain of this fact ; and I may add that more 


' I do not know on what authority Professor Keane states (“ Geography of 
the Malay Peninsula, Indo-China,” etc., p. 17) that Ligor “was founded four 
centuries ago by the king of Ayuthia.*’ The Montliicrahan (Kata Mandira- 
pala) or Palatine Law of a.d. 1360, enacted by the king who founded A}'uthui, 
already enumerates Nagara ^ri D.harmaraja (Ligor) among the States that owed 
allegiance to Siam. See, moreover, p. 107 supra for the existence of Ligor as 
far back os a»d. 024. 
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than once I took part in tortoise-hunting expeditions in 
the valleys of that region, which form one of the sports 
one can have there after a shower of rain. The natives 
keep trained dogs for the purpose, which are tauglit to 
pursue the tortoises and to overset everj^ one they may catch 
upon its back, belly upwards, rendering its escape impossible. 
In this manner the beautifalh’^ shell-clad Cheloniaiis are easily 
and very soon captured by the dozen. One of the Sanskrit 
names for the tortoise is which well represents 

Ptolemy’s Balongka. I therefore hold that Paldmga^ or 
Paldiiga^ is the original name of the port and district, which 
was later on translated by the Siamese into Kralt^ its actual 
designation. In this opinion I am further confirmed by 
the fact that some of the Siamese records mention a Muan(j 
Proiif/y i.e. an ancient district by the name of Prong, which 
appears to have included the territory of Kra, or rather to 
have been identical with the present Ivra District itself. In 
Prong one may plainly recognize the original term Paldnign, 
I believe, moreover, that this is the country which Chinese 
writers of the Liang (a.d. 502-o 57) and Sui (a.d. 589-618) 
dynasties term LfDig-kia, Lang-chia-hsu, or Tjang-ya-Jma, and 
represent as having sent an embassy to the Chinese Court 
in A.n. 515 with a letter, one passage of which says : 

the precious Sanskrit is generally known in this land.” ^ 

I quote this sentence in grder to show the possibility of 
the country being given a Sanskrit name such as Paldng(fy 
which I proposed above as the equivalent of either Kra, 
Balongka- or Ltoig-kia {Lanka, Laiiga). In the same extract 
occurs also the statement that ‘‘ the people say that their 
country was established more than 400 years ago^^ which 
carries us back to the first century of our era, and proves the 
existence at that early period of the port, district, or kingdom 
of Paldnga, giving Ptolemy full time to be aware of it. 
After the legend of the sacred relics from Dantapura had 
been brought over and localized to Ligor, as previously 

' Groenevelclt, oj). (it., p. 135 neci. For other particulars see De Rosny,. 
c»p. cit., pp. 208, 254; aiidMn Tuau-Iiu, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 455, 466. 
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noted, the name Pahlnga, corrupted by vulgar pronunciation 
into Balanga and Malanga^ had become probably identical, 
in the minds of the people, with Malanga (Veiigl-pura), the 
capital of the Nilgas of Majerika. At the same time, the 
vernacular form Krah having originated, it may have been 
brought into use coupled at first with the ancient classical 
name of the country in its corrupted form, thus : ICra- 
balanga^ Kra-malanga ^ etc. Iloro wo have the kingdom of 
Kia-mo-lang-hla (Kamalaiika or Kamalanga) spoken of by 
Hwen-tsaiig about 638 a.u., and located by him to the 
south-east of Shih-li Ch^a-ia-lo {Hrl-hsetra or Prome) near 
a great bay. Of all localities named by ancient authors 
in Indo-China, none has perhaps more puzzled scholars as 
this kingdom of Langa or Kamalanga, esi>ecially as next 
to nothing is heard of it after the seventh century. One 
solitary authority is, however, found to state that Lang-i/a- 
hsiu is near to the country of P^aH- 2 )^an ^ (South-western 
Siiim). Ma Tuan-lin locates PUin^p^an in the northern part of 
an island (Malay Peninsula) separated from Lin-i (Campa) 
by a little sea (Gulf of Siam). 

The kingdom of Kamalahka or Kamalanga must have 
originally occuihed the region of the Malay Peninsula 
above the Piik-chan inlet and the Kra Isthmus, being thus 
conterminous with the district of Takola on the south. 
Northwards it must have extended as far as the Salwiu ; tor 
the kingdom of ITHm-lang, which in a former page (80 siqrra, 
note 5) we have identified with Kamalanga, is located by 
the great Chinese cyclopaedia between HsiaO’^kUtn-lun (Taik- 
kulii) and Ta'-k^un-lun (Takdla). In Ilayton's Travels there 
is mentioned a province called Kalaan, which is said to form 
the eastern limit of the Kingdom of India.^ This term 
Kalaan may apply to the same region or district called 
Kalah^hdr by the Arabs, Kamalanga by Ilwen-tsang, and 
Camelan by the Portuguese writers.^ Another name of 

' De Rosny, op. cit., p. 254, quoting from the^‘ Yucu-kien-lui-han.” 

* De Backer’s “ L’ Extreme Orient an Moyeu-Age,” p. 130. 

^ In Danvers’ Portuguese in India ” a mention oi CameUm occurs in the 
following passage from vol. ii, p. 126 : Ribeiro . . [in a.d. 1602 ] 

• . . gained a victory over King Mussinga, in the province of Camelan, 

in which the King was slain.” 

H 
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country may be quoted, which is probably derived from 
Kamalanga, and as such may show that the Kamalanga 
Kingdom must have at one time extended well up the 
Salwin valley. The country alluded to is Kammalani, 
which I found mentioned as a kingdom (conquered by 
Warerii, the chief of Martaban, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century) in the “ Rajadhiraja,” a chronicle of 
Pegu preserved in Siam. The kingdom of Juunnialani 
is, perhaps, to be identifi<sd with the present Kamanlai/ 
(situated on the Salwin to the north of Martaban), which 
may have been its capital. It is evident, from the above 
considerations, that the ancient kingdom of Kamalanga 
must have been at one time pretty well extensive. In 
connection with the etymology of its name I may add 
a few more observations. 

In a Peguan (Taleng) work, or rather romance, recounting 
a supposed journey of Buddha, followed by his Mon 
(Taleng) disciple Gavurnpati-thera, throughout Indo-Chiiia 
and the Malay Archipelago,' it is stated that Buddha, after 
paying a- visit to Achin in Sumatra, crossed over with 
a retinue to a place on the Malay Peninsula, where the 
celestials had provided for him a stone bench {palluhka) 
upon which to sit cross-legged. And thus did the great 
Teacher rest upon it for awhile, and from this fact that 
place was thenceforward known by the name of Fallahka, 
i.e. ‘ stone-bench.’ Some commentators believe Fallahka 
to be Malacca, but there is no likelihood of the latter 
place being meant. It is quite evident that the allusion 
is intended for Falanga — Ptolemy's Balongka — for which 
the author of the romance invented a new etymology, 
endeavouring to justify it by the above legend. It is in 


' Throujjh the kindness of tho Rev. Edward O. Stevens, up to 1898 doinir 
useful mission work among the Burme.se and Mens at Maulmain, I have latelv 
obtained n complete co^ of the Peguan text of this work, which I had so tar 
seen but partially in a Siamese translation. Though based on pure fiction this 
work is valuable because it contains many interesting particular on the ancient 
grography and hi^nr of several countries in Indo-China, more especially Pegu 
It IS the work alluded to in the hrst page of the introduction to Hiswelrii 
** Grammatical Notes on the Peguan Language,” Rangoon, 1874. 
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the same district or in its neighbourhood, in fact, that, as 
I have previously remarked, a Srl-pada or holy footprint 
is said to exist on the Sumnna-mdli mountain, which is 
believed to have been left by Buddha as a memento of his 
visit on that same occasion. 

Of the land-route from the Pak-chan inlet across the 
Kra Pass to C’hump’hdn I have already spoken. The 
distance between the two termini is no more than twenty- 
three miles, and the elevation of the range does not exceed 
500 feet. The bights on both sides offer even now good 
anchorages for ships ; hence it is no wonder if a large portion 
of the Far Eastern trade passed through this way in the 
early days. The overland route across the Kra Isthmus 
must have acquired great favour after the disappearance 
of the supposed sea-passage between Trang and Ligor about 
the beginning of the Christian Era. Hence wo hoar of 
Lang-kia or Lang-ya-hsiti being established as a State in the 
first century a.d. Ancient remains of temples and of 
earthern ramparts are still to be found in the environs 
of the present village of Kra, which would justify the 
assumption that it was, for some time at least, the chief 
city of that State in its early days. Adjoining the Kra 
district on the north is the province named Lan-3^a or 
Legnya and, in Siamese, l£l04 {Miiang Ldng-gya fir 

JLahkhia), which name is probably another linguistic relic 
of the old designation of the kingdom of Palanga, alias 
Lang-kia or Kamalanga. There are besides the two islets of 
Lahkachiu {Koh Langkachlu ') — one only of which is shown 
in the charts and wrongly marked “ Koh Katu ” — lying 
nearly opposite C’hump’hon Bay, to attest up to this day 
the true location of the seaport of Lang-ya-hsiu, so much 
frequented by Chinese junks during the seventh century 
(see Chavannes’ “ P^lerins Bouddhistes,” by I-tsing, pp. 57, 
78, and 100). 
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(7) Norfherii Siam and Laos. 

The region of the Eastern or White-bellied Lilu, lying 
to the south of Yhiinan and encomi^^ssed by the two grout 
bends of the Mo-Kliong on the west, by Tonkin on tlie 
oast, and by the eighteenth parallel of latitude on the south, 
was known to Ptolemy as the country of the Doanai — 
a people living, ho says, along the river of the same name. 
He does not give us any further particulars about either 
the people or the country, but simply states that to the 
lattei* succeeds a inouiitainous region adjoining the land 
of the Lestai, wherein are found elephants and tigers. 

This mountainous zone must be identified, I think, with 
the territory of the present States of C‘hTeng-mcli anti 
Nan, that is. Western Tjuos, and with the hill tracts 

that bound the Me-Khong’s bend at C‘hleng-Khan on 
the south and form the watershed between it and the 
Me-Nara. In this region elephants and tigers are plentiful, 
in fact, up to this day, and the designation of Ldn-c'hOmj 
given from times immemorial to the territory of Eastern 
Laos and its capital — and adopted by the Chinese under 
the form Lan-ts^ang for the stream that runs through 
that territory, namely, the Me-Khong Kiver — containsr 

an allusion to the presence of elephants in the region 

now under consideration. Lan-&hang means, in fact, us 
I shall point out with more details in the sequel, * the 
Elephants' pasture-grounds.' 

Previous to this designation being applied, however, 
or soon after its origin, the country of the Lau was 
classically known as Malava-dem or Malva, a name which 
it retained up to quite recent times, but under the 
corrupt forms of Mala, Mala, or Malava. In native 
records of the last four centuries, the State of C‘hTeng-mai 
is often spoken of as the Mdld or Maldva country, and 
those of Luang P‘hrah Bang and Wleng-Chun as the 
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Savaka^Mdld, or Savaka-Maldva kingdom.^ But in Ptoleray^s 
time, and probably for several centuries earlier, either the 
latter kingdom or its capital city was, as we learn from 
our author himself, named Dasana or Doana. As the 
term MdUiva collectively applied to the whole region of 
Liios was imported from Central India, where it designated 
the country presently known as Malva, so was the ttjrm 
Dasdrna introduced from the same quarter, and, as there 
it denoted the eastern part of Malava, it was by analogy 
given in Further India to the corresponding portion of the 
Indo-Chinese Malava, i.e. Eastern Laos. The term Dasarna 
thus becomes identical with Ptolemy^s Dasana. It must 
be remarked that, but for our eminent geographer, we 
could never have known that Eastern Laos and its capital 
once bore such a name. For, although we shall meet 
with traces of it in the legend of the foundation of 
Luang P‘hrah Bang, it is certain that Dasarna, as an 
appellative for that district and town, has long become 
forgotten, being superseded by the alternative designation 
Savaka Mala and others, which we shall have occasion to 
notice in the sequel. 

It is difldcult to believe that the name Malava was 
given to the region of the Lau by mere accident. The 
most natural inference seems to be, that it must have 
been suggested by the presence in that region of tribes 
calling themselves Ldu (Lava) and La tat (Lava). The 
former, known to the Chinese since a.d. 47 under the 
name of At - LdUt had undoubtedly been, for some 
centuries previous, in occupation of the western part 
of ITiinnan, whence they extended southwards along the 
Me-Xhong and westwards towards the Iravatl. It was 
they, or an elder branch of their race, who founded on 
the banks of the latter-named river that kingdom of Sein, 
Cin, or Shen alluded to in a former section of this paper 
(p. 62 supra). Those who advanced down thb Me-Khong, 

^ In Siamese : Mala prathet, Maid pratJiet ; or Malava prathet, Malava 
prathH ; and Savaka Mala, or Savaka Malava, prathlt. The Siamese term 
prathet, though thus pronounced, is written pratheS, and thus it is equivalent 
to the Sanskrit pradeva or deia. 
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into the country which forms the present habitat of their 
descendants, retained their name of Ldo or Ldi*, by which 
they have .been known up to this day. It is, therefore^ 
not unlikely that the region in which they settled was 
designated Malava or Malva with special reference to their 
tribal name. In the dialect of the Northern Shans (Lau) 
the term JSfuanr/, meaning a country, is pronounced Mo ; 
hence liau^s T^and, called in modern Siamese MUang LdUy 
would be termed Md-Ldiiy a name which immig rants fr om 
t he districts of Northern India where Prakrt tongues 
were spoken, would soon classicize into Mdlara or Mdlvdy 
thus identifying, as it were, the new country with a district 
of their venerated fatherland. 

As regards the Lawas, Lawah, or Wah, known to have 
occupied from a very earlj"* period the Avhole mountainous 
region between the Me-Khong and the Salwin rivers, and 
now restricted mostly to the wild tracts of the main water- 
shed between the 18th and 23rd parallels, they are essentially 
a hill people, as exemplified by the term Dbi (meaning 
a mountain), applied to them by the Lau. Though they 
appear to have at one time held the country to the east 
and south of the upper Me-Khong bend as well, they were 
driven off to their present haunts by the Lau ; hence it 
is unlikely that they are the people alluded to in the name 
Mdlava-pradeha applied to the country whence they were 
so early expelled. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the 
Lawas were actually so called at that period. The only 
name recorded for them or the early ancestors of their 
race is that of C*fnengy meaning an elevated place, hill, 
or plateau, which I think to be identical with the Chinese 
5§C (ching). Their cities, from being generally built on 
some eminence, were likewise termed C'hiengy e.g. C‘hleng 
Tung, C*hleng Rung, etc., which the Burmese write 
Kyaing Ton, Kyaing Yon, etc.; and their country was 
called the i.e. * Hilly, ’ Country.*^ The branch of 

^ 1 cannot agpree with Mr. E. H. Parker^s opinion expressed in the China 
JU9i0w (toL xiXy p. 76, n. 66 ; and vol. xx, p. 340), that the prefix 
Kiang [C*hieng] of Kiang-tung, etc., is identical with Kim, the Nan Chao^ 
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the Thai race that conquered their territory was, as a con- 
sequence, named Thai-C^Ineng or Laxi-Ohleng^ and continued 
to prefix the term C^hieng to the names of the cities it 
established in the sequel, such as, for instance, C^Meng-xrmu 
In the course of time the word C^hzeng thus became 
synonymous with Miiang, the Thai term for city, district, 
etc. But its original sense remained embodied in several 
expressions employed to designate products of the hills 
and woods, e.g. C^hamoUcMileng^ K6t~c*hiengy etc., meaning 
up to the present day, respectively, musk and medicinal 
bulbs of the hills. ^ 


word for ‘department,’ and that it “practically moans the same as miiang.'* 
The actual S iamese word for department is krom ; and this is, I think, what 
kien means. The C^hleng here alluded to is evidently identical with the Chinese 
which means, as explained in Giles’ Dictionary, s.v. 2140, ‘a height, an 
eminence. A capital ; a metropolis.* The same interpretation applies, word by 
word, to the term Clkwig, which denotes at the same time a height and a city. 

The Sanskrit Malah or Malam, denoting a mountaineer and also a high 
ground, is pretty well equivalent to C‘hi©ng; and tho name Mala^prade,4a may 
have been derived from it, in which case it would mean ‘the highlands,* ‘the 
country of mountaineers.’ 

* According to the traditions of the Lawas, or C^Mengs, their ancestors had 
founded a powerful State, several centuries before the (Christian Era, which 
extended eastwards to tho frontiers of Tonki n. Their chief or king, styled Khun 
Ch iian gf resided in the city of C*h%eng Ch^ang^ now called C*h^ug Chongy 
situated somewhere about Miiang Lem, neaT" the watershed between the Me- 
Khong and the Sal win. It was also the C*hleug who established the once 
famous State of Miiang Yong or Mahiyan^ana - nagara, further down the 
Me-Khong Valley. The latter was overthrown, as I learn from the Miiang 
Yong Chronicle, about 100 years before the Buddhist Era, or circa QAjL b.c., 
by Suuauda Kuma ra, the second son of the Thai chief of C' hleng who 

murdered all tEe C^hleng chiefs, making himself m^ter of their country. The 
defeated C^hleng9\^evL fleil towards Lan«C‘haDg, and settled along the Me-Khong. 

After the Lau had conquered C‘hieng Rung, Miiang Yong, and other 
foundations of the C^hteng people, and had practically become masters of the 
region occupied by the latter, they were thenceforward known as Ldn C^himgy 
i.e. ‘the Lau of the C'hleng country.’ They are, however, also termed Lau 
C^himgy on account of their still worshipping, in common with the Law^ and 
other hill tribes of non-^Thaic race, several objects which they say once 
belonged to a superior being, perhaps a king or hero of the former C*'hlenf 
(Lawa) empire, by the name of C*h{eng. These objects are;— 

1. The JHahoradhika drum, a brass tymbal open at the bottom and ornamented 
on the top by four raised dg^es of frogs, disposed round the rim at equal 
intervals ; whence its vulgar name of Klwg^kohy meaning ‘ frog-drum.’ It has 
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The peoples of the T hai race are, contrary to the 
Lawas and other naountain tribes, a v alley - dwelling 
population, and are wont to settle only on the hanks of 
streams or lakes. Hence the Chinese called them Pa-i, 
a term meaning ‘ valley barbarians.’ ‘ The corresponding 
Sanskrit word is Dronaka, the sense of which is ‘people 
of valleys/® or rather of lakes, and occurs as the name 
of a tribe in the Mababharata’s list, where Profaka is 
given as an alternative term. In Northern Indo-China 
the term Dronaka appears to me to be represented by 

been adopted from an early date ip Siamese State ceremonies, and is much, 
prized, besides the Lawas, by many other hill tribes of the same race, such 
as the Karens, etc. (See McMahon’s Karens of the Golden Khersonese,” 
pp. 279, 280.) 

2. The Th^n LZ, a kettle-drum similar to the preceding, but of a ruder make4 
As to the use of gongs or tymbals in healing sickness among the rude tribes 
of Yunnan, see Ma Tuan-lin, article Ye^lang, 

3. Pieces of hyaline quartz, chalcedony, or eyen sandstone, bored through the 
centre and strung up together. This litholatry also predominates among certain 
tribes of K^^g^oja, e.g. the 0‘harai, Stieng, etc. ; and the Karens of Burma, 
especially the Bghai, Sgaw, etc. (see “ British Burma Gazetteer, vol. ii, p. 241), 
who sacrifice animals in their honour, offering up the blood to them. 

The term C^hXeng also means ‘ mixed ’ or ‘ crossed,* like the Sanskrit Yavana 
and Kir arm (for which latter see Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India,” 
p. 509) ; and is employed to denote a mixed population or crossed race, especially 
of new settlers with aborigines or hill tribes, such as expressed in the words Khom 
C^hxeng, ‘ the mixed Khom or Kambojans ’ ; Ldu C^hiefig or Thai C'hieng^ * the 
mixed Thai or Liiu.’ The term Lau C^hTeng referred to above as originating 
from the C^hXeng worship adopted by this people from the Lawas, means 
therefore as well, ‘Lau that have become mixed or crossed up with the hill 
tribes (Lawas, etc.).’ Here we have the key of the mystery by which the 
term Yona or Yavana was applied to that branch of the Thai race that 
settled iu the country of the C*hTengs or LawM, commonly known to Europeans 
a.s Western Laos or Shan country. The same region is, therefore, often spoken 
of in native records as Yonakadesa ; and its Lau or Thai inhabitants are named 
Yuen (i.e. Yavana) by their white-bellied brothers of Ltiang P‘hral> Bang, Yun 
or Y6n Shane by the Burmese, and Lau C'hXeng by Siamese, all these terms 
being equivalent in meaning. 

* “ The cultivated valleys and uplands among the hills of Western Yunnan 
are called ‘1^’; ‘I’ means barbarian. Thus ‘ valley barbarians.’ ” (Ney 
Elias’ “History of the Shans,” p. 37, n. §.) — The Chinese spelling 

• & j *5 ^ ^ or Po-t. means ‘ white ’ ; means 

‘a hundred,’ ‘all.’ ' 

2 See Wilson’s “ Vi^riu Purana,” Hall’s ed., vol. ii, p. 187. 
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Ptole my^s P oanai and the Ts*wan of the Chinese, while its 
alternative Profaka remains probably preserved to us in 
the name of the P^u^tsz or Peh^tsz, a tribe undoubtedly 
of the same (Thai) race, which may be connected with the 
city of Western Yunnan that Ptolemy names Posinara.^ 

One should not be in the least surprised at finding so 
many S anskrit names of peoples, regions, and cities trans- 
planted here fr om Indi a, especially from its northern part, 
and often distributed in a similar topographical order as 
they originally occurred there. This latter circumstance is 
peculiarly interesting, and constitutes, perhaps, the most 
striking example of what we may be permitted to term 
toponymic mimicry that we know of. Already we have 
noticed the homology in the distribution and relative 
location of geographical names, between the coast of Arakan 
and the western seaboard of India at simil ar la ti tud es. 
Want of space prevents us from going into further details, 
beyond saying that the same imitation is carried on with 
some degree of accuracy, in so far as the relative positions 
of the topographical names are concerned, from the Gulf of 
Martaban across to Laos and the greater part of Northern 
Indo-China. In fact, while we have here a second Malva 
and another Dai^ngia, representing, respectively. Western 
and ^Eastern Laos, as already noticed, we find further north, 
in Yunnan, a second Oandhara^ as well as Mithild and 
Videha or Videhd ; a Campd in the east (Annam), and 
a Malaya in the south (Malay Peninsula). 

The rule does not, of course, apply to every place of 
Indo-China ; but, in general, it may be assumed that its 
northern districts have been given names corresponding to 
ancient districts of Northern India ; while its southern 
divisions, including the Malay Peninsula, were called after 

* “Prince Hassan, son of the unfortunate Sultan Tu Won-siu [of Ta-li] 
informs me that the Nan-Chao were the p^u-t9z (as he calls them) or peh-Uz, 
and not the Shane or pai^i; but, though this tribe may have been predominant, 
it must have been a Shan or Thai tribe, for the general evidence to that effect is 
overwhelming.’’ (E. H. Parker in the China yol. xx, No. 6, pp. 339, 

480.) — ^The Rev. Geo. Sv. Clarke, in the Chifte^ vol, xv, p. 382, 

explains the term JPai^tsz^ehUtm as meaning * the ancient Yunnanesc.’ 
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similarly loeatod regions of the sou th of India. Such 
coincidences are due to the fact that a dou ble stream of 
emigrants from India flo\ved into In do-Chin a at a very 
early period. One, proceeding from the north, advanced 
overland through Manipur and Burma, and influenced the 
northern part of Indo-China as far as the Tonkin Gulf 
and the Chinese borders ; the other, coming from the sout h, 
reached Indo-China by sea, and its influence extended 
mainly over the Malay Peninsula, Siiim, Kamboja, and 
Southern Annara. Thus it will be seen that Northern 
Indo-China owes its early- civilization to settlers from 
Nor^eru India ; while its southern portion, including the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, is indebted for its 
ancient development to adventurers and colonists from 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts. Once this point, never 
hitherto cleared up, is well understood, much that is yet 
incomprehensible and obscure of the earlj^ history of Indo- 
Chinese nations will appear more distinct. 

For the present we are concerned only with that stream 
of emigration which flowed into Northern Indo-China from 
Northern India. That such a movement occurred is amply 
proved by the fact that during the three or four centuries 
preceding the Christian Era we find Indu dynasties, estab- 
lished by adventurers claiming descent from the Ksatriya 
potentates of Northern India, ruling in Upper Burma, in 
S iam and Laos^ in Yunnan and Tonki n, and even in most 
parts of South-Eastern China. From the Brahmaputra and 
Mampur to the Tonkii^ Gulf we can trace a continuous 
string of petty States ruled by those scions of the Ksatriya 
race, using the Sanskrit or the Pali languages in official 
documents and inscriptions, building temples and other 
monuments after the Indu style, and employing Brahman 
priests for the propitiatory ceremonies connected with the 
Court and State. Among such Indu monarchies we may 
mention those of Tagoiig, Upper Pugiin, Prome, and Sen-wl 
(Theiimi), in Burma ; of Muang Hang, Cflileng Rung, 
Miiang Khwan, and DaSarna (Luang P‘hrah Bang), in the 
Luu country ; and of Agranagrn a (Hanoi) and Campa, 
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in Tonkin and Annam. As far as Yunnan is concerned, 
we learn from Chinese historians that a Jcn-kwo, claiming 
descent from Sukladhiinya-raja, fifth son of Sri-Dharmasoka 
of Magadha, was, as earl}’' as n.c. 122, reigning at 
Peli-ngai^ to the south-east of the Ta-li Lake, and had, 
shortly afterwards, conferred upon himself from the Chinese 
emperor the sovereignty over the whole territory of Tien 
(Yunnan). ^ We hear, moreover, that “the oldest traditions 
connect the Ai-Lao State of Yung-ch‘ang with Meng» 
chia- ch^ivo^ son of Asok a/^ ^ 

If we do not know more of the Indil dynasties founded 
in the south of China and on the shores of the Gulf of 
Tonkin, it is due, no doubt, to the fact that the Chinese 
looked upon the States lying outside the borders of their 
empire at that period as barbarous, and therefore concerned 
themselves very little about them. But the names of 
peoples and cities recorded by Ptolemy in that region, 
however few and imperfectly preserved, are sufficiently 
significant to prove the presence of the Indu ruling and 
civilizing element in those countries, undoubtedly not so 
barbarous as the Chinese would make them appear. A 
different complexion is thus put on the past of those 


^ Sco E. H. Parker, in Chinese Jteewder^ vol. xxv, p. 104. The prest-nt 
Min-kia, or Min-chia, living along the shores of the Ta-li Lake are said 
to claim descent from the same Pai^fan^wang y or ‘ White Rice Prince ’ 
(Sukladhanya). See op. cit., vol, xv, p. 384. 

* Ibid., in China Review y vol. xx, p. 394. The name of A ^oka^s son is there 
given in Chinese characters, which I have transliterated as above. In Cant<mcse 
they would be pronounced Mung^ka'-ts^uk. Mr. Parker adds that “those 
characters suggest the word Magadha, and an Indian origin for the ruling 
Ai-Lao family.” Magadhas or Magasas is the name of the K^atriya caste 
in i^aka-dvlpa (Siam and Kamboja) according to theVi^nu Piurapa (bk. ii, ch. iv). 
But the above characters seem to me rather to represent some Paji term like 
Maiyueaka. The Rev. Geo- W. Clarke, in his brticlc “ On the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Western Yunnan ” which appeared in the Chinese Recorder y loc. cit., 
quotes a native historicfd work where a Ti Miagtso [ J* Mhtg-eh^y evidently the 
same personage as the alluded to above], son of Prince Aliiu 

\^Aioka'] of the Mo-chie \^Magadha'\ kingdom in India, is made to settle in 
Yunnan with his nine sons, who became the rulers of as many different nations, 
both in Yunnan and in the neighbouring countries. 
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countries and of China withal ; for while, according to 
Chinese accounts, the Chinese appear as the civilized nation 
par excellence and the. populations outside their southern 
borders as barbarians, the truth seems to lie rather in the 
opposite direction, as it was evidently through the medium 
of those barbarians that China received part of hei^ civili- 
zation from Ii^ a. As a matter of fact the Chinese never 
yet mentioned or admitted this; but it is as plain as can 
be that their astronomical knowledge, their calendar, and 
many of the arts and sciences for which they stood long 
•ce leb rated as the original inventors, were introduced among 
them by Indii travellers or acquired by the Chinese them- 
selves through contact with the barbarians of their southern 
borders where Indil influence had long been predominating. 
The embassy that the emperor Ming-ti sent in a.d. 65 to 
India, whence it brought Buddhism to the Chinese, was 
very likely prompted by and despatched upon the advice 
of Indus then at the Chinese Court. It seems, in short, 
to me, that there is ample evidence as to the presence, 
within Chinese borders, of Indii and other western foreigners 
— whether adventurers, traders, or missionaries — early before 
the Christian Era and before active intercourse by sea could 
have been established. The presence of this western— chiefly 
Indii — element and its influence upon the development of 
Chinese civilization at a far earlier period than has hitherto 
been known or even suspected, commands attention, and 
can henceforth be hardly overlooked by Sinologists. But, 
reserving our further remarks on this highly important 
subject to a more suitable occasion, we shall here resume 
our discussion on the Doanm and their country just 
a moment ago interrupted. 

As we remarked, Ptolemy^s Doanm represent a valley- 
dwelling people, such as are termed in Sanskrit Dronaka 
and in Chinese P^i ; and undoubtedly correspond to the 
Tn^wany Pwan^ or Doan tribes of Eastern Yunnan. It was 
they, apparently, who overthrew the Indu kingdom founded 
at Dasai 7 ]ia or Luang P‘hrah Biing. They were — like the 
Ai^Lau and their kinsmen, the Kan^ still existing at present 
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in the Lower Me-Khong valley under the name of 

— a people of Thai race. Ma Tuan-lin^ mentions the 
TsUcan (Doanai) as inhabiting, in the seventh century, the 
territory of K^un-ming to the east of the Ta-li Lake, thus 
bounding on that side the State of Nan-Chao or Thai 
empire of Mfeng-shfe, now Meng-hwa T^ing. Parker, in 
his article on the Nan^hao,^ says that the Ts^wan tribe 
'' must have extended far east into Kwang-si, for the Sni^ 
sAif, which treats of a period earlier than this by two 
centuries [fifth century], says that General Shi Wan-sui 
was appointed commander-in-chief of a force sent to quell 
an insurrection of the Nan-ning barbarian Ts^ican Wan, 
and that he advanced as far as Nan-chung.'' But, early 
before that period, the Taiwan must have extended to the 
south as well, thus occupying the high valleys of the 
Song«ka, of the Song-koi or Bed River, and of the Song-bo 
or Black River, whence they advanced into the basin of 
the Nam-U through Dien Bien-p^hii or Miiang Then 
{THen ) ; and thence to Luang P^hrah Bang and the Middle 
Me-Khong, as told in the chronicles and traditions of the 
Eastern Lau. In a.d. 650 we find them in the country 
termed Da’-nan-ddng by the Annamese annalists,’ situated 
about the sources of the Ddo^giang^ a stream which I identify 
with the iV'flfw- Tdu or Red River, Ptolemy’s Ddrias. About 
960 A.D. we find the Ddan {T^wan or TsUcan) tribes in 
occupation, jointly with the Kdit, of the same territory 
on the Red ^River^ which was, several centuries previous, 
held by the Ai-Lau. Moreover, in a.d. 819 we hear of the 
Huang-ddng or Httang-tong, tribes of the Hm-yuan-man 
inhabiting the valleys of Huang*ch^6ng on the eastern 
borders of the territory of Nan-Chao,’ attacking Tonkin 
and killing its Chinese governor. 

Although the term Doan, T^wan, or Taiwan disappeared, 

' In Hervey de Snint- Denys* translntion, vol. ii, “Penples Meridionaux,’' 
1>. 190. ^ 

^ China Rvv'tsiv, vol. xix, p. 72. 

* Des Michela* “ Annalea de rAnnnm/’ vol. i, p. 144. 

* Ibid., p. 140. 

^ Ibid,, p. 178 ; and Ma Tuan-lin in Heney’s translation, vol. ii, p. 230 seq. 
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and so did in Indo-Chiiia its Sanskrit equivalent or proto- 
type Dro?iaka — only those of Lau-Kaii and Ldii-kiao-wd, 
Java or Ckua ®S). remaining — the Doans may be easily 

recognized in Ptolemy’s Doanai. They^ evidently were 
a non-tattooing population, unlike the Ai-Lau, who, on 
account of their tattooing their bodies with dragons and 
wearing tails to their clothes, were nicknamed Ngleii, a Lau 
term identical with the modern Siamese Ngu^ which means 
* snake.’ For the same reason their successors in Yunnan, 
the Natl -Chao, were by the Chinese termed Lung-ioeiy 
i.e. * Dragon-tails.’ ^ 

“ The Tshoan^^* 8a3’^s Parker,^ are stated by K^ang-hi 
to have been an influential clan in modern Yiin-nan Fu.” 
jVIa Tuan-lin has a notice on the TsUcan^ under the name of 
Jiang Jiis^tvan-many meaning ‘ the two [clans of the] Ts^waUy 
to wit, the ‘white’ or ‘western’ {Pai Ts*wan) and the ‘black’ 
or ‘eastern’ Taiwan). According to his information, 

the}’’ must have extended from the headwaters of the Red 
River to as far east as Kwang-si. This coincidence in 
location of the TsUvan with the Doan, or Pwan, and the 
Kdu of the Annamese historians, coupled with the fact that 
Ptcan, or Doan, is the Annamese pronunciation of the 
Chinese term Ts^wan, is sufficient evidence to show, I think, 
that they really were the same people.* Similar coincidences 
in names and location also indicate them to be identical 
with Ptolemy’s Doanai. It is therefore pretty certain that 
in our author’s time a conspicuous portion of this people 
had already advanced into Eastern Laos or Dai^arna, which 
they held under sway. 

The tradition of the Lau of Luang P‘hrah Bang is, that 
their early ancestors settled first at Miiang Th^n, the Dien 

* See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 189, article Nan* Chao, and p. 271 seq. ; 
also Parker in China Hcview, vol. xix, No. 2, p. 68, note. 

^ Loc. cit., p. 73, note. 

* A clan of a similar name, the Tuan, ruled over Nan- Chao, and subsequently 
over the Ta-li State. All these tribes were evidently of the same, i.e. the Thai, 
race. Mr. Parker thinks the Taiwan to have been the forbears of the LoIob (see 
China Review, vol. x^iii, p. 182) ; but this has yet to be proved. Lo*lo is a very 
vague and clastic tiibal designation, and it may have formerly been applied to 
X>eoples of Thai race (Nora or Nara), the Taiwan included. 
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Bien-p‘hu of the Annamese, so called, to my belief, either 
from the ancient name of Yunnan, their preceding 

seat, or 3^ {THen)^ the Chinese word for heaven and its 
Lord, identified by the Lau with the Indra of the Indus. 
The latter hypothesis seems preferable from its being in 
accord with the legend of the Lau as to their having 
received, while settled at that place, a king from heaven by 
the name of Khun Borom {Paramo) y meaning ‘ most 
excellent ruler.* He was the son of P^hya Th'hiy i.e. ‘the 
Lord P ieuy whom the Luu now identify, as I said, with 
Indra. Soon after his advent they divided into seven 
branches, each led by a son of Khun Borom, and set oft' 
for the surrounding countries, which they occupied as far as 
the frontiers of ; Tonkin on the east, Burma on the w^est, 
and Cliina on the north. The northern branch settled 
ill Yunnan, where it founded the kingdom of Muang Ho, 
or Ho-tcy by which I believe the Nan-Chao State is meant, 
as Ma Tuan-lin gives Ho-che ( or So-sldhy as on.e of 
the names under which the Nan-Chao were known.^ The 
eastern branch is said to have founded the kingdom of 
Ciilaniy Culdmaniy or Ctillamdlinl, which must be identified, 
as we shall see in the sequel, with Lin-i or Campd. As the 
above legend is possessed by the Lau of Luang P‘hrah Bang 
in common with the Mau Shans (Thai Man) and the Ahom 
of Asam, it is likely that the branching oflF took place rather 
at Tien (Yunnan) than at Muang Th^n, and at a date much 
earlier than the one obtained by Ney Elias from Mau 
records, i.e. the year 1111 of the Buddhist Era, or 568 
A.D. If we are to judge from the fact that in the first 
century a.d. the western branch of the Lau had already 
founded the kingdom of Sheti in Northern Burma and their 
eastern branch occupied the Middle Me-Khong valley, 
becoming soon afterwards known to Ptolemy under the name 
of Doanai, we must place the event of the first branching off 
of the Lau from Yunnan at a date not later than the 
beginning of the Christian Era ; but I think that two or 


^ Op. eit., Tol. ii, p. 189, article Nan^Ohao, 
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three centuries earlier represents perhaps a more approximate 
estimate, as these people must have taken some time on the 
way before reaching their present seats. ^ 

At any rate, the branch that wended its steps towards 
the Nam TT and, descending its course, reached the Me- 
£hong at Luang P‘hrah Bang, found, according to the 
chronicles, the Kha Kanrdng tribe in occupation, who 
blocked the passage at the confluent of the Nam U, and 
had to be overcome before any further progress became 
possible. The Kanrdng were driven up the Me-Khong 
as far as the districts of P‘hu Liiu and P‘hfi Kha, near 
the present C‘hleng Khdng, where, from their arranging' 
the hair in a lump tied on the top of the head, they 
were since known as Kha Kdu ; in Siamese, Kha Kldu. 
These Kha tribes, say the chronicles, were of the 
Cheh, i.e. the C^hieng, race.^ They evidently came from 
Kwang-si and Kwei-chou. It is worthy of remark that 
tribes of an identical or a very similar name, the Kanrdn, are 
mentioned in the chronicles of Burma as having constituted, 

^ Compare, in fact, the tradition of the exodus of the various tribes of 
Yunnan under the leadership of King Ti Meng-chii’s sous, as given by the 
Rev. George W. Clarke in the Chinese Recordery loc. eit. The event alluded 
to must have taken place about n.c. 250, and it is quite possible that the 
emigrants were populations of the Thai race, for the tradition looks substantially 
identical with the one possessed in common by the Lau of LOang P*hrab Bang 
and the Shans of Burma as referred to above. 

^ Ch'eh is, in my opinion, but a contraction of either C^hleng or (J^hfeng ; and 
althougli it has nowadays become synonymous, to a certain extent, with Chek or 
Chinese, it originally desig^ted those populations, undoubtedly of Mon-Annam 
race, who peopled the one hundred Tiieh {Pc Yiteh) or districts of the South* 
Eastern Chinese border. Hence we obtain the following equation : Ch'eh = (Phieng 
= Yai^ana or Javmna Yiieh ^ Chek^ by which alone we can arrive at the 
solution of certain intricate questions connected with the origin and identity of 
the early races that peopled the north of Indo- China. The Lau term Cheh^ 
which became Chek in Siamese, assumes the forms Khach or Chek in Annamese,. 
Kruk (pron. Chok) in Moil or Taleng, and Chok in Cham. The Cham still 
employ it to designate the Annamese. The present Khmu or Khamu of the 
State of Laang P*hrab Bang, and other tribes along the Mh*-Khong are, by 
the Lau, said to belong to the same race as the Kha Chih. It is therefore 
evident that Ch9h is but another name for the Moii-Annam race. 

The term Kht in Lau is equivalent to Khii in Siamese, though pronounced in 
n different tone, and means a servant or * sieve.’ It is indiscriminately applied 
to all tribes which the Thai or Lau reduced to obedience. 
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together with the P*hyu (Pru) and Sak (Suk, Cheh, Chek?), 
its early population. They are said to have subsequently 
shifted on to Arakan. This shows that the advance of the 
Lau or Thai was, both in Northern Siam and Burma, 
confronted by populations of the same 

by the name of Kanrdn and Prfi, who had long been in 
occupation of the country, and who had either to be repelled 
or subdued. The early P^ht/u, or Prii^ and Sak, on the 
Siamese side, are still represented by the present Pru, Po7\ 
or Pore/, and So, Suk, or S ak, of Kambo ja. From linguistical 
and other affinities I have, moreover, come but recently to 
the conclusion that the Khami of Arakan and the Khamu of 
Luang Pffirah Bang must have been in origin the same tribe. 

According to Professor Lacouperie, the Por, Poru, or 
Pru, and their cognate tribes in Kamboja, were driven out 
of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si 215 . This appears to 
agree with the statement of the Luang Pffirah Bang 
chronicles that the Kanrdng and similar tribes were of 
Cheh or Southern Chinese origin, though the date given 
above refers, no doubt, to the exodus of the last remnants 
of those tribes; judging from the fact that the first inroads 
of the Luu into the Middle Me-Khong valley must have 
occurred within the two centuries preceding the Christian 
Era, as I suggested above, and that at that period the Liiii 
found the Kanrang and other tribes of the Cheh stock 
already in occupation of the country. As to the elder 
offshoots of the Cheh race, such as the 0‘hTeng or Lawa, 
they must have found their way to Central Indo-China 
much earlier ; and the Mon and Khme r must have long 
preceded them, the date of their advent most probably 
coinciding with that of the establishment of their kinsmen 
on the shores of the Gulf of Tonkin some eleven or twelve 
centuries b.c. In the C‘hieng S^n Chronicle the Khom 
(Khmer) are spoken of as having been in occupation, long 
before 675 b.c., of the tract of country between the 

Me-Khiing at C'hleng Sen and the headwaters of the 
Me-Nam, whence they were not finally expelled by the Lau 
until A.D. 376. 
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The Porif, JBrau, or JPru ; the Bahnar, and cognate tribes, 
were vei>y likely the Barrhai whom Ptolemy places to the 
south of Yiinnan and to the west of the Kudutai and Indoi 
of Tonkin. 

From the foregoing considerations the movement and 
distribution of races in the north of Tndo-China appears 
in a clearer light than hitherto depicted ; and it becomes 
evident that prior to the advance of the Lau or Thai in 
Siam and of the Tibeto-Burmese into Burma, both these 
countries were occupied by tribes of the Mdfi-Annam race 
originally from Southern China, chiefly from Kwang-si 
and Awei-chou, who had long preceded them. These tribes 
were obviously of the very same stock both in Siam and 
Burma ; hence the unexpected disclosure follows that the 
famed Kanran, Pru or P^hyu, and Snk, hitherto held to 
have formed the bulk of the Burmese nation, were instead 
tribes of the Mdil-Annam race wdiom the Tibeto-Burmese 
found already settled in the countr}’', and whom thej^ had 
to face and repel before being able to obtain a footing 
in it.' 

According to Ajmionier,^ the popular name of J'dk or 
C/wk applied to the Annamese by the Cham, is synonymous 
with the literary term Yuan or Ywan (Yavana) by which 
the former are designated throughout Indo-China, except in 
Annam itself, and which the Annamese pronounce Ng'uen 
or Nguyen. This terra I take to be identical with the 
Chinese Jjj^ {yuan)y meaning ‘a high level, a plateau,* and 
synonymous with ^ {eking) or C^hzeng and the Sanskrit 

' ‘‘In A.n. 796,’’ says Parker (China Mevietv, vol. xx, p. 393, notes), “the 
Nanchao conqueror Imousiiu established the Jwan-hwa prefectui'e at the modem 
T‘6ng-yueh or Momien, then inhabited by three tribes called P*nh, P‘iao, and 
Och*ang. This disproves Prince Hassan^s assertion that the P^uh were the 
ruling Nanchao tribe: it also suggests that the Fyu tribe of Furmans then 
extended into modern China^ or at all events worked their way down from the 
Tibet direction that way. The Och'ana are the Lisu.” The italics are mine, 
and the sentences set up in them well show into what ethnological chaos we get 
entM^ied and what mess we make of tribal orinns if we follow in the old lines 
and admit, as the authority just quoted does here, that the P‘hyu (Pru) were 
a Burmese (i.e. Tibeto-Buiman) tribe. The above extract plainly demonstrates 
that remnants of the old Mod- Annam tribes were still in the country at that 
period, mingled with new arrivals, e.g. the Lisu. 

2 “The History of Champa,” in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for Julv, 1893, 
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MCila. It occurs in the name of the Ilu-yuan-mnn^ called 
Tai-nguyhiy or Tei-ngiien, by the Annamese, whom Ma Tuan- 
lin ^ locates on the north-eastern frontiers of Tonkin and 
makes conterminous with the Nan-Chao on the west. It 
follows, therefore, that the early settlers in Tonkin and 
Annam must have been of the same stock of the C'hleng^ 
who peopled Mdla or Mdlara-desa^ i.e. the present Lilos, 
before the Liiu or Doans. Both the Nguyen or Ngiien and 
the LavviT or C‘hTeng originated from the race and country 
of Yiian^ i.e. Kwang-si, which was part of Yiieh, i.e. 
Southern China ; hence we see the terms Chok, Chehy 
C^hleng^ Yacana^ and Javana — which mean, respectively, 
^tribes of South-Eastern China,* ^ hill tribes,* and 'mixed 
tribes * — applied both to the early invaders of Tonkin and 
to the elder settlers in Laos. 

One of the ancient names of Luang P'hrah Bang was, 
in fact, Java or Cdiaicd^ which the Lau found on their 
arrival thither, and which they pronounce Sava, I have 
not the slightest doubt that this term is but an abridged 
form of Jarana or Yavana ; while its existence at so early 
a period is a proof tliat the city and the surrounding 
country then really belonged to the Yuan or Yileh^ namely, 
the Yavana, C^hieng, or C^/deng, The name C^haivd or Java 
was preserved in the country up to comparatively recent times, 
when the Chinese wrote it down as gS {Chiia, chUca, chiva, 
or kwa) and ^ ^ {Lao-Chtia ox Lau-Ch'ica)? On the other 


] Op. cit., pp. 23^7. 

* It is interesting to remark that the ISIiao-tsze term the Chinese shxva (vide 
China Mevieto, vol. ix, p. 341). If this term corresponds, as I suppose, to 
the C*haiod, Savd^ or Javd^ mentioned above, it must have been originally 
employed by the Miao to designate not the Chinese people proper, but the pre- 
Chinese populations, chiefly of Mon -Annam race, inhabiting in the em^ periods 
the southern portion of China. Concerning the above term Mr. E. H. Parker 
observes (op. cit., vol. xii, p. 69) that the concurrence of sounds such as ahwa^ 
sha^ etc., “would seem to point to some general name for the southern 
Clunese or some Chinese aboriginal race.^* The Ilakkaa, the same authority 
pi^ce^ to say, often call Fimtia (the natives of Kwang-tung) Sha-ma, a term 
which may coiTespoud to the Sia^po of Fu-chou, the Zik^abu of Wen-chou, etc. 

to me ([uite possible, in fact, that Sia^po and Sha-ma are connected 
with Savd and Java, The inference would thus be that Sava, Javd, Cheh, 
oia-jpo, Shiva, etc., represent, under different forms, the name of the race which 
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hand^ from Jam or Savd^ and Mala or Mdlava, sprang the 
denomination Javaka- or Saraka- (often wrongly spelled 
Seraka) -Maid for the same district, which we have mentioned 
at the outset. The first term of this compound toponymic 
was, in its turn, recorded by the Chinese annalists under the 
form ^ ^ (^Chwa^kia)^ and at times employed in the place 
of its synonym Lao-Chua to designate the State of Luang 
P'hrah Biing. 

It strikes one as very curious in this connection that, 
while the Lau of Luang P‘hrah Biing ought, like their 
western kinsmen and for the same reason, to be termed 
Yuan or YueUy they reserve this epithet, under the Piili 
forms Yona or Yon, and the Sanskrit dress Yavana modified 
into Yuen, for their tattooing relatives of the C‘hieng-mai 
principality. Hence the designation Yonaka-dem for the 
region of Western Luos so often met with in local 
literature. Evidently no race likes to be called Yacana 
or * mixed,’ and the Annamese do not feel less aversion 
for such an epithet. The C *hleng-m ai Lau, however, 
retaliate upon their brothers of beyond the Me-Khdng by- 
calling them Keu, thus insinuating that the latter are of 
the race of, or dependent from, the Kiao or Chiaii of Eiao-chi 
{Chiau-chih) or Tonkin. Remnants of the ancient Cheh race 
still bearing the original name exist up to the present day in 
the state of Luang P'hrah Biing, and they are called Kha 
Cheh or Khamn (Khamuh). They dwell on the mountain 
slopes, a fact which evidences their character of hill-tribes ; 
like their kinsmen the Kim Kdxi, the S6 or Kaad, and the 
Suk or Sak, etc., they speak a language of the Mon- Annum 
class ; and prove extremely meek and submissive. They 
consider themselves, in fact, as slaves of the Lau, and 
accept without reluctance this condition of inferiority and 


origiaallv occupied the ^eater portion of Southern Chipa before the advent 
of the Chinese proper, and that such a denomination continued to be employed 
to denote the natives of the various provinces of that region (whether or not 
connected by descent with that race) in order to distinguish them from immigrant 
Ohioese from other provinces. Thus the terms referred to lost their original 
signiftcation and became synonymous with * indigene,’ * native.’ 
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subordination to the latter, owing to a legend of their own 
according to which their ancestors were worsted in several 
competitions with the pioneers and progenitors of their 
present masters. The disgrace of the Kha Cheh datesi in 
fact, from the day that the Lau entered their country. 
Prior to that period they, and their kinsmen the Kha 
Kanraiig (Kha Kiln), appear to have been blessed with a far 
more civilized status than at present; for, as the chronicles 
of Liiaiig P^hruh IkTng declare, at the time of the Lau’s 
advent into the countr}^ the Kha Kanriing were governed 
by a chief with the title and authority of king, who 
appointed ministers over the agriculture, fluvial com- 
munications, forests, etc. ; and they had brought under 
cultivation the territory along both banks of the Me-Khdng, 
as far up as the Narn-P‘ha — an affluent joining the Me- 
Khong at Cfliieng Lap, below C*hieng Khcng (Keng- 
(5ficng of the maps) and Miiang Sing. From those data 
we are enabled to form an estimate of the extent of that 
ancient kingdom of Eastern Malava or Dasiirna founded 
by the Cheh race under Indii auspices and conquered after- 
wards by the eastern branch of the Liiu, T*wan, or Doans. 
Indu influence had, no doubt, made itself felt in the country 
long before the Lau*s advent, as it had indeed spread also 
further east and north into what we now call Tonkin and 
Yiinnan ; the probability is, therefore, that monarchs of 
Indu descent occupied the throne in Dasiirna as they did in 
many a neighbouring State. 

The foundation of Luang P‘hrah Bang is, in fact, 
ascribed by the native historians to adventurers from India, 
u circumstance which sufficiently demonstrates the Indu 
origin not only of the reigning dynasty, bdt also of the 
names for both city and State. Dasdnia was apparently 
the denomination given the latter, while Jaca, Jncaka, or 
Ydvana more properly designated its capital, as well as 
the race that peopled the country. Already 1 have pointed 
out the connection of these terms wuth Yiidn^ Imeh^ 
Ching^ C^hieng^ and Cheh or Chok ; more especially with 
(yhieng, which I consider as a Thai synonym of the 
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Chinese Yueh^ in Annamese Viet} I believe that it is 
this term C^hieng which suggested to the early IndH 
adventurers the Sanskrit word Yavana as a designation for 
the race whom they found in occupation of the country. 
It may be safely asserted at any rate that Yavana^ Yona^ 
Yon^ and Ytien^ if not translations of C^lilengy must be 
imitative renderings of Yuan and Yiieh. 

Having thus shown the origin and meaning of the terms 
which Ptolemy has preserved for us in connection with 
the people and country of Laos, we shall noAv proceed to 
briefly examine each individual name of cities and rivers 
in this region. 

Soanas River (Nos. 118 and 182). 

According to our author it is formed by tuo streams, 
one from Bepyrrhos and the other from the Damassa range, 
which unite in about long. 91P 31' and lat. 22^^ 37', 
corrected. The confluence would thus fall a little to the 
north-west of Cflileng Rung. While the branch from 
Bepyrrhos is made to rise in the Southern Himalayas of 
Asam, u little to the east of Tawang, the source of the eastern 
branch from Damassa is located in the north of Yunnan, 
a little west of Yung-ning — a very close approach indeed 
to the true position of the upper course of the Me-Khdng > 
Misled by a similarity in names, I Hglemy makes the Doanas 
debouch through the Dahan or Thuan-an River on the 
coast of Annam, in the Quang-tri district. He appears, in 
fact, to have been quite in the dark as regards its lower 
course ; while, on the other hand, he traces it wdth 
remarkable correctness from the neighbourhood of the Ta-li 
Lake in Yiinnan down to Luang P^hrah Bang and even 
further, as a glance at our map will show. Its name of 


' The sen-se of ‘ mixed, crossed, overlapping, diagonal,’ seems to me 

to be presented to some extent by the Chinese Yueh^ Annamese Viet (j^), 
meaning ‘ to overstep, to encroach on, to transgress, to cross.’ Compare also 
Keu and ^ (4*rn#, kian^ ehiau^ giau) = *to interlock, to blend’ = Javanay 
Y/tvana, 
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Doanas he derived either from the people inhabiting its 
banks, the Doan, Thcan, or TsUvan, or from the Dahan or 
Thuiln-an River, its supposed outlet. No such or similar 
name has, within my knowledge, ever been given to the 
Me-Khong. The denominations which I find recorded for 
this important watercourse are, in its upper portion, that 
flows in Thibetan territory: Nam-Chu and Chiamdo-Chu. 
After it enters Yunnan, it goes by the name of Lan-ts*ang, 
by which it has always been known to the Chinese. There 
is no doubt that the latter named the river after the 
country or State of Ldn-c*Jmng, the Lau designation for the 
territory of Luang P^hrah Bang.* The Western Lau terra the 


' In the Chinese ^ {Lan-tsUing), Lan metins an orchid, and also 

‘scented,’ ‘numeroua’; while the second term, stands for ‘granary,’ 

thus corresponding, or being in fact equivalent, to the Siamese c^hang^ having 
the same meaning. The Chinese rendering of the Thai Lan-chang is, therefore, 
merely phonetic and imitative ; unless it be assumed that, like early European 
Iravellers, they took the Thai Lan to mean ‘ a million,’ and, figuratively, 
‘numerous’; and they confused, moreover, c^hangy ‘an elephant,* with c^hnaijy 
‘ a granary.’ The second term is, however, sometimes spelled {ts^ang) - ‘ an 
i xpuiise of water.’ The most common Chinese name by which the MtvKhdng is 
now designated in the portion of its course which lies within Yiiunan is 
i'hiang (Kiu-liing Iviaug), and means, t4iken literally, ‘ Nine Dragons’ Kiver.’ 
This has in our days beccnne a favourite term with cartographers, who, as a rule, 
absolutely ignorant of the meaning of the exotic toponymies with which they fill 
their maps, use it indiscriminately for the whole of the river’s lower coui'se, and 
even note it down at its mouths iu Kamboja. It will sui'prise these gentlemen 
not a little to learn that Chxu^lung Vhiang simply means ‘ C‘hieiig 
llivcr,’ as % SI {^Chill-lung y Kiu^lung, or Kau-ltnig) is but a rough Chinese 
rendering of C‘hieiig Rung, alias Kiang Hung, employed at times in the place 
of the better known term Ch*e-H, It follows that the designation Chiu-hmg 
Chiang shoidd be applied only to the portion of the river’s course comprised 
within the limits of the State of C*hleng Rung, and not elsewhere. 

Other less generally knowu Chinese names for the Me-Khoug are : PS 
{ChHnng, prou. K^oung in Amiamese), evidently a phonetic transcript of the Lau 
khlng ; jg, {^ring = ‘ wind ’) ; ^ ^ It (Shin-k'ung Chiang) ; 

{Wait), etc. (SCO Chinn Jiffiew, vol. xx, p. 328). The last one bears some faint 
resemblance to Lofin or Boanai without the initial D ; but this is no sufficient 
reason for us to deduce that a connection e3dsts between the two names. The 
Aunamose {Sofig-lon) and the Khmer {Toftle-^Thom) designations for the Me- 
Khoug are generic terms simply meaning ‘ Great River,’ while our (originally 
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Me-Khong N^am-hhcii ; the Eastern IjUU call it Nqm-IChdnfj 

or Me-Khong ; and the Siamese, with but little variation, 

name it Me-Khdng or Me-ngm-Khdng. I find, moreover, in 

native records, among which is the Miiang Ydng Chronicle, 

that the portion of the Me-Khdng running through the 

T^au States was termed Yamnnd-nadly probably in analogy 

to the Yamuna or Jumna of Northern India, some of whose 

affluents flow through Malava and Dasarna. At times 

it is mentioned under the name of Mahdnadly whether in 

allusion to the Mahl or not I am unable to say. In the 

Pali history of the Slhidi statue of Buddha, compiled in 

C‘hieng-mai by Bodhirainsi Mahathera towards the end of 

the fourteenth century, the Me - Khdng is referred to 

(ch. vii) as Khurahga-n\dli-aadi ; while in the C‘hTeng-8en 

Chronicle it is, at the outset, termed Khant-nadl or Iluci 

K/iqi, and the denomination Me-Jvhdng is introduced later 

on, with a futile attempt to explain it by an absurd Buddhist 

legend, which it would be mere waste of space to reproduce 

liere. Khara-nadl means * the rough, or fierce, river Ilitei 

Khai may be rendered as ‘ the stream that extirpates, or 

ravages/ This is also, on the whole, the sense conveyed 

by the word Khdng : ‘ impetuous, violent.' But in the 

lower portion of its course, which lies through Kamboja, 

the Me-K hdng is, in some native accounts, styled Sidantara.^ 

This word, commonly pronounced Slthanddny is also the 

official Siamese name for Miiang-Khdng, a township on 

an island in the middle of the Me-Khong, above Stiing- 

treng. The suggestion made by "some authorities ^ that 


JMrtuj^uese) ‘ Canibodia Ilivor ’ run n<» longer be accepted us a strictly correct 
appellation in <iiir present day. The tbre<^oinf^ reniurks will buve mude it evident 
that Lan-ts^-auf/ and Mi'-KhoHf/ are the only two names wbicli should be preseiwed, 
on account both of their antiquity and wide ap])licatioii, for that majestic 
watercoui'se. 

' Sldantara or Sidanta^sdfjora (from stdaii ~ Mo sink’) is the name given 
to the oceans between the seven rocky circles of the VakkaoJthi iu Buddhist 
cosmology. They arc so termed on uccoimt of their waters being so light and 
subtle, it is said, that no raft or vessel can float on them, and even the eyed tip 
of a peacock’s feather would sink right down to the bottom. 

® Among whom Ayraonier, in his “Voyage dans le Laos,” t. i, p. 38, Paris, 
1895. Gamier, whom this author criticizes for having said that Sithandun is 
the name of the mythical sea around 'Meru, was quite right. 
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the name of this township is a corrupt form of the Siamese 
Sl- 2 ^*han-ddn^ meaning ‘ four thousand islands/ is simply 
ridiculous, to say the least of it. 

The popular notion among Siamese and Lau alike has 
ever been that the Me - Khong flows through Ndng Sc, 
i.e. the Ta-li Lake or IIsi-6rh-hai, and that before reaching 
it, it travels underground through a tunnel for a distance 
taking eight days to a boat propelled by means of 
poles to traverse. Here and there, tell native accounts, 
funnel-shaped holes in the roof and sides of the tunnel 
admit of the passage of light. This is, of course, but 
a repetition of the tradition concerning the Hsi-erh-ho, the 
stream which crosses the Ta-li Lake, joining afterwards the 
Yang-pi, an affluent of the Me-Khong, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the last-mentioned river. Colborne 
Baber deems it impossible for boats from the Me-Khong 
to reach the lake through the Yang-pi and its small 
tributary.^ 

In conclusion, there is no indication as to the Me Khong* 
ever having borne the name of Doanas assigned to it by 
Ptolemy,*-* and we feel therefore justified in assuming that 
this name must have been given to it by our author 
either in reference to the people on its banks, the Doans 
or Doanai, or to its supposed outlet on the coast of Annam, 
the Thuan-an River. A very early, if not the oldest, name 
for the Me-Kh5ng is no doubt the one by which it is still 
known to the Chinese, i.e. Lan*ts*ang — or, as the Siamese 
pronounce this terra, Ldn-c^hdng — which is alluded to in 
the ballad quoted by Ma Tuan-lin as being already old in 


* See his “ Travels and Researches in Western China ” in the “ Supplementai-y 
Papers ” issued by the R.G.S., vol. i, p. 161. Here the author der^^ribos having 
«een “ the river which issues from the lake [of Ta-li] suddenly plunge under 
a natural bridge of rock,’* a ciixumstance which may in part account for the 
origin of the tradition as regards the subterranean passage vefeived to above. 

* Unless sutiicient proof is foitheoming to show that the above cited 
is a surviving fragment of that name. 
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his time/ and cannot at the present day be ascribed an 
antiquity less than some fifteen centuries. 

Brhingiberi, a city (No. 72). 

This is no doubt C*hTeng Rnng — the Kiang Hung of 
the maps 2 — the well-known capital of the twelve P^han-nd 
townships of the Xw-Shans (Sib-sdug P^han-nd Lit) on the 
Upper Me-Khong. Its official name is Jotana^j^nra rdjadhdm^ 

‘ the Resplendent Capital/ appearing under the form 
Jotinagara in the Burmese Po - U - Daung inscription of 
A.D. 1774. The derivation is from the Sanskrit word Jyotis, 
meaning ‘ light ^ or ‘brightness/ which occurs in Prdg- 
jyotisa^ the ancient name of Asam. 

IRhingiberi may be easily recognized in the compounds 
Ringi-^pxira^ Raniga-pum^ Riing-pm\ etc., which have as well 
their counterparts in Asain, in Rangdmati^ Rangd-hdfi^ or 
Rangabari, on the Brahmaputra. This homonymy has misled 
Saint-Martin and Yule into actually locating Ptolemy's 
Shingiberi in Asam. But, accustomed as we are to such 
repetitions of topographical names from India in the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, of which we have given many an 

instance, wo shall not fall a victim to the same error, 

especially since our calculated results indicate a place of 
the exact latitude of C'hleng Rxing, and not very different 
from the latter in longitude. The very name 0‘hieng Rung, 
in its present Siamese form, well represents the Sanskrit 
compound Ramga-pura, for in it the prefix C*hleng stands 
for pttra^ ‘ a city,' and the second term Rung for ramga, 

which means * colour,' * hue,' and thus conveys a sense 

not very dissimilar from the word jyotis^ in Pali jotu But 
1 shall now demonstrate that the denominations Ramga-pura, 


* Op. cit., vol, ii, p. 177, art. At Lao. 

* Termed m, Ch*c-li, by the Chinese, and, at times, it a. Chiudung 
(see above, p. 135). I am of opinion that the term Ch*e~li is a phonetic renderiu^r 
of the compound Ch'eh-lii, in which Cheh (written exactly as in the name of the 
Ch'eh race) represents Muang Cheh, anciently the noithemmost of the three 
divisions of the C^hieng Rung Kingdom ; and Ltj stands for the name of the 
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Joii-nagara^ and Jotana-pum are but classical adaptations 
by Indii adventurers of the original name for the city 
and district, which undoubtedly was C‘hTeng Rung — in 
Lau pronunciation, C*hieng Iliing — and had a similar 
meaning. Rtmgy in fact, in modern Siamese, and Hung 
in Lau, mean a ' rainbow ’ ^ — in Shan (Lilu of Burma 


brauch of the Thai people inhabiting that region. The other two divisions were 
Miiang Ybng and Miiang Sing ; hence, according to the Miiang Ybng Chronicle, 
the tliree prini'cs once ruling over them — Avho were brothers, being all sons oC 
the C‘hieng Rung king — became vulgarly known, respectively, as Ai Ch'chy 
Yt Yoncf, and Silm Swt/. (Ai^ YT, LcX.-, etc., wore the 

ordinal epithets employed ii]) to a comparatively recent period to distiiiguisk 
male children in the order of birth — as may be seen I'rom the law of a.d. 1731 
in the collection of the Old Laws of Siam, vol. ii, i)p. 7~26 — and mean Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, ett*. From this we see that the prince ruling over Miiang Cheh was 
the eldest, the Miiang YOng one the second, and that of Miiang Sing the third 
of the sous of the Cdiieng Hung king. The prince of YCmg was, in the prcstuit 
instance, th(^ Suuanda Tvnmara referred to at p. 119 above.) This political 
division of C‘hIong Rung into three principalities contiuuod until a.d, 1399, 
when, in conse([uence of an attack made by the Chinese from Yunnan upon 
Miiang Y'diig and f/‘hicng-mai, which was snccessfnlly repelled by Prince Khtin 
iSen from the last-named State, Miiang Yong became part of the C^hieng-mai 
dominions. The rearrangement of C‘hieug-Rung into twelve p*han~na districts 
for administrative purposes then followed, but Miiang Cheh and Miiang Sing 
continued to retain their character of principalities. The state of affairs prior to 
that period, however, explains the expression San-miny {Stim-maing^ i.e. SSLm- 
‘ Three Districts’ or ‘Principalities’), Avhich has so much puzzled 
Deveria (see hi>? “ La Frontidre Sino-Aunamite,” p. 154), and misled Parker 
{China Jteview, vol. xxiv, p. 54) into believing it a clerical slip for Shih-san-meny, 
judging from the standpoint that _ {ShiJi-erh or twelve) is oftener than 

not in Chinese records misspelled ^ {Shih^san or thirteen) in the 

expressions + n a {Shih-h'h*mcny) and -J- ^ m m [Shih-^vr/i^ 

pan-‘na)y employed to denote the ‘twelve JP^an-na districts,’ i.e. the State of 
C‘hieng Rung. It w'ill now clearly appear that Shn-rnSny must have been 
meant for the three Miiany principalities of Che’h, Yong, and Sing, referred t<i 
above. 

^ The full name for rainbow in Siamese is Itnny -km’-nqm. In Lau JRuny or 
Sung is also the name for the Brahmani kite, lienee the Siamese expression 
means ‘the kite drinks out the waters.’ Its origin is to be found in the 
popular belief that the rainbow is due to the trail of coloured rays left behind 
by the celestial kite when flying down to the earth to feed both on land and 
on the waters. The phenomenon is by some ascribed to the light emanating from 
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or Thai TSi) (Jlung), or {llung-hdi) — and are 

identical with the Chinese St {Hiing)^ conveying the 
flame sense. Rung^ moreover, in a slightly different tone 
in Siamese, Hung in Luu and in Shan ( :% or in 
Chinese), mean 'bright,^ * shining/ Whether it be for 
the reason that the idea of colour is associated with that 
of light or brilliancy in the rainbow, or that the two terms 
expressing separately these ideas are easily mistaken the one 
for the other, owing to an almost imperceptible difterence 
of tbne existing between them, the fact is tliat the early 
Tndu travellers who arrived into the country by the Manipur 
route from Asam, translated hung or rung by ramga and/o^^*, 
thus transplanting on the banks of the Me-Khdng two of 
the topographical names which they had met with en route 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra. Ptolemy’s Rhingiberi 
becomes therefore identical, on both geographical and 
linguistic grounds, with Ramga-pnra or C^hleng Rung. 

Xariagara, a town (No. 73). 

Probably Miiang Lem, or Rem, which has its exact 
latitude and is situated on the Nam Lem, a right tributary 
of the Me-Khong. Miiang Lem is nowadays the centre 
of the country of the independent Lawa or Wah. The 
name of the town here referred to by Ptolemy may have 
some connection with a possible Prakrt form Ldri-dgdra, 
In India we have Ldr or Ldr^deia^ in Sanskrit Ldta; a 
Lauriya in the ancient Mithila, east of the Oandak River; 
and a Lehri and Laragari towards the north-west frontier. 


a dragon. I believe, therefore, that some misconception arose from the similarity 
of the term Rung with Rony or which is the old word for ‘ dragon,’ 

taken from the Chinese ||| , lung or long. 
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As names of peoples we have Ldrga as a variant of 
Bharga in the Mahiibharata ; ^ also Laraka^ meaniiig^ 
‘ warrior/ which is the designation the Ilor of Sing 
Bhum give themselves.^ So little is known of Miiang Lera 
and of the surrounding country that it is for the present 
impossible to ascertain whether any of the above terms apply 
to its territorj’^ or to its inhabitants. 

In the tables I suggested also, but doubtfully, Legya, 
often appearing in the maps as Lcdeah. Its real name 
is, however, purely Thai, and ought to be written Ldi-kluf^ 
which is the Lau form of the Siamese expression Ddi-kha 
(ShanCO^*^), meaning ^slaves [were] obtained [hore].^ 

Forchhammer was mistaken in believing the name of 
Legya to be of Indfi derivation, thus identifying it, 
wrongl)", with the Lakkhiya-piira of the Kalyani inscrip- 
tions of Pegu (a.I). 1476). At the same time, not far to 
the south-east of Legya and to the north-east of its sister 
Shan town of Mone (more correctly Mo-NCd — Miiang 
Ndi ; anciently Miiang P^hong)^ Dr. Bichardson in his 
journej^'s of 1830—37 discovered some ancient ruins with 
sarcophagi and other monuments which may mark the site 
of some forgotten chief-city of the C‘hieng or LawiT, and 
thus justify the name Rdjagrha, which I find applied in 
native records to either Legya or some other city in its 
neighbourhood. 

In my opinion, however, Legya is too far out, both in 
latitude and longitude, of the position where we should 
expect to find Ptolemy^s city. If due regard is to be had 
to the location assigned by Ptolemy to Lariagara in respect 


' Hall’s ed. of Wilson’s “ Viynu Purainii,” vol. ii, p. 171. 

^ Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India,” lliuldhist Period, p. 507. 
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of Rhingiberi (C‘hleiig Hung), we see that the site of 
Miiang Lem is the one which best answers all requirements. 
I do not therefore hesitate to discard Legya, and to pro- 
nounce myself in favour of the above-named township. 

Xasippa or Lasyppa, a town (No. 70). 

This city proves no less difficult of identification than 
the preceding, owing to the scarce, and at the same time 
-conflicting, evidence which we obtain from the maps. 
Its name at once suggests Sipo/i, the Thibo of European 
maps, in the Shan State of Sen-nd (Theinnee) or, what 
may appear to be yet more preferable, Lashio, in the same 
district. Though the resemblance in names, especially in 
the case of the last-mentioned place, is striking, the positions 
in latitude of both Si-poh and Lashio of some four degrees 
to the north of Ptolemy’s city, dispose of at once, I think, 
of their identification with the latter. If I referred to them 
here and in the tables, it is more for the sake of completeness 
than because I deem either of them to be really the place 
meant by our authority. My opinion is, in fact, that in 
tlie case in point, as well as in analogous ones when 
close similarity of names comes into play, we must not rely 


^ In Dau records Svti^tvT and Si^poh are very often mentioned bound up 
together in a single compound, thus ; Sen-wV-sX-pohf because of their forming 
part of the same State. The classical name of this principality is Jiivi~ra§fra ; 
not Thiri- [or Siri'] -rcitu as given by Ney Elias, which is undoubtedly 


WTong. 


S%-pohf in Shan 


oSgctj^, 


in Siamese St-plohy is a Thai expression. 


meaning ‘four tufts.’ But this is probably a mere corruption or imitation 
of the original Sanskrit name of the city or State, which was apx)arently /Sibi 
•or ^’ivL Otherwise SX-poh may be connected either with the ^ (Pw) tiibes 
which Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 298-306) locates about this region, or 


with the jj j ^ or P‘«A),*the ruling Nan-chao clan (v. supra, pp. 121 and 130), 
which Mongol history places exactly in Theinnee (see China Review, vol. xxiv, 
p. 158). 
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upon homonymy alone, discarding the evidence afforded us 
by calculation, unless the results issuing from both sources 
are in fair agreement. Taking, therefore, for our guide the 
calculated result which has, in other instances, proved so 
remarkably near the truth, we see that the position of 
Xasippa falls between C*hTeng«ma i and Nan, and precisely 
at Milan g Ngu, closely above which Monsieur Pavie's map 
notes a small township under the name of — I use the same 
spelling — Wleng Slpou-kay. In the neighbourhood we find 
similar geographical names, such as: Milamj Saieb, a little 
to the cast ; and a small stream, the Si-pany an affluent 
of the Me-Yom, on the south. Of course, we must not 
become too sanguine in the face of these results. But in 
a country which, like that of the Lau, has seen so many 
political revulsions, half- forgotten names of out-of-the-way 
and nowadays comparatively insignificant places often 
represent cities and marts once important and flourishing; 
and must be carefully examined into before being definitely 
rejected in a retrospective inquiry like this. 

Besides, names similar to Lasippa are common all over 
the country. In the tables I liave pointed out one 
instance : Lii-mp or Ld-siet, the name of an islet and of 
an ancient city on the Me-P^hing (pronounced 31 e- Ping by 
the litlu, the western upper branch of the Me-Nara River) 
some 2® of latitude south of C^hleiig-mtU and just above 
Kamp'heng P‘het ; wrongly spelled in Pavie’s map as 
B. Kao Koh^ i.e. ‘village of the island^] La-klety 

The city once existing there was, according to the Larap'hun 
chronicles, founded by Cdma-devly the first queen of that 
State, in a.d. 528. But the name of the islet and district 
may have existed long before that ; and very likely they 
were formerly occupied by some Lawil settlement similar to 
the apparently more important one which the same people 
had a little further up, above Raheng, by the name of 
Miiang Soi, of which conspicuous ruins still exist. Many 
places bearing names beginning with La or La are extant, 
moreover, all through the Lau country, such as, for instance. 
Laming or Ramingy often misspelled Lamaingy the name 
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of the ancient site and stream of C‘hTeng-rajii. Under the 
form Illay-tahiep ' the term Lasippa is also met with in 
Lower lUiriniT, particularly in the Heiizada and Illaing 
townships. These facts tend to show that it must belong 
to the vernacular of the ancient settlers, whether Moil or 
Lawa, and that it is therefore a ^Iocal_tm* m and j^o^ of Indian 
origin ; though it might be traceable to some Sanskrit-Pali 
form like Laksira^ Lakdbha (one Ink of elephants ?), etc. 
In Yunnan there is a chief city of the Ho which the Lau 
chronicles call Mitang H6-ivgng, giving the term Laksa-gukCt 
(=one Ink of caverns) or Laksa-grhd (one lak of houses) 
as its classical equivalent.^ 

Subsequent inquiries may disclose the correct name and 
site of Ptolemy ^8 L asippa; at our present stage of incomplete 
knowledge of tlie^^story and geography of the Lau States 
we must remain satisfied with locating that city in the present 
C^hleng-mai district, and provisionally at Wleng Si-pou-kay 
above Muang Ngu, until a more satisfactory site can be 
suggested. 

Sasana or Doana, a town (No, 74). 

The remarks prefaced to this section, as w^ell as the 
result obtained from calculation for the position of this 
citj^ suflSiciently prove that the latter can be no other 
place but Liiang Pfiirah Bang, the present, as well as the 
earliest, capital of Eastern Laos. In all Luang P'hrah Bilng 
chronicles and records which I had occasion to examine, 

^ “ BritiMli nurniii Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 190. ^ 

- This is probably MCng-hwn, the ancient the chief city of 

the Nau-cliao. The name of tlie Miiang, or city and district, Ho^toong^ 
seems to me to represent the Chinese ^ or ^ ; perhaps [jj ^ ; 
i.e. [caintal city of the] king of the Ho^ Htto, Ho-ehe, or Ho-man, I have 
remarked (p. 127 aupro) that the Nan-chao were known as Ho-ehk\ the 
(‘ river-barbarians ’) are, I think, the same people, to wit, the Dronaka or 
Pai^i. Yunnan is known np to this day to the Siamese under the name of 
Miiang ITo. Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 154) mentions a chief of that region, 
a certain Mvng-ho, or M^ng-hwo, evidently Muang HZ in Siamese — 

against whom the famed Chiikoh-liang had to fight in a.d. 224. 
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the foundation of this city is ascribed to two brother ascetics 
from India, the elder of whom bore the name of Thong (gold) 
and the younger that of Dvddasan or Dvddasah (twelfth). 
They were represented as having marked off the site of the 
city by means of golden and silver posts. The first of these 
was set up on the spot where now rises Wat C^hleng-thdng^ 
a Buddhist monasterj^ at the upper extremity of the city ; 
a second one was stuck at the confluent of the Nam Khan 
{Khdra) with the Me-Khong in order to delimit the lower 
end of the town ; and three more pillars respectively of 
gold, silver, and stone were erected by the side of a gigantic 
coral- tree {Erythrina Indiea, in Luu Mai Thong or ‘golden 
tree,' in Siamese Thong-ldng ; evidently the Chinese Jp 
which then stood near the site of the present Wat C‘hieng- 
thong, in order to mark the auspicious site of the future 
royal residence. After these preliminaries the two ascetics 
summoned forth the seven mighty Naya (serpent - gods) 
dwelling in the streams, mountain^Tana grottoes of the 
neighbourhood (who are even up to the present day 
worshipped by the Lau ), and committed the territory to their 
custodj*^. The elder of the hermits then left Dvddasan in 
charge of the work of completion of the city, and ascended 
to heaven to pay P‘hya Then (the god Indra ) a visit, and 
ask him to send one of his sons (Khun Borom) to reign 
upon the newly formed State. 

The first set of names that the city received was, always 
according to the chronicles, C^hieng Dong-C'hieng Thong — 
in allusion, respectively to the Nam Bong rivulet flowing 
to the south and below the town, and to the coral-tree 
towering as a monarch of vegetation at its upper end. 

An alternative designation was given to the city in 
reference to the configuration of its territory, which, the 
two ascetics had remarked, resembled the body of a snake 
lying with its head at the confluence of the Nam Khan 
and with its tail on the strip of land between the latter- 
named watercourse and the Me-Khong ; the ridge of the 
Chom^Sri Hill running through the middle of it repre- 
senting, as it were, in its undated outline, the ophidian's 

10 
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spine. From this circumstance the city was styled Sri 
Sattanaganahuta} 

A third name was yet given to it, viz, Ld)i-&h<ing^ 
meaning 'the elephants* grazing ground,* or 'the 
elephants* lawn.* This was in allusion, it is said, to the 
shape of two hills, rising one to the east and the other to 
the south of the city, which resemble in profile two huge 


* In this compound term Kripi^ (‘river’) moans a capital city, or nagara. 
Sattanaga stands evidently for ‘ seven snake-gods.’ ^ahuta or nahuta is a vast 
number said to be equivalent to one unit followed by twenty-eight ciphers ; 
honce it may be intended to express the idea of abundance. Native authorities, 
however, state that nahuta mcaiia also ‘ crest, hood.’ Such being the case, the 
sense would be, ‘ Glorious capital- city of the seven Naga crests,’ or, possibly, 
‘ of the seven-crested Naga.* The seven crests are explained to be the summits 
of as many hills inhabited by Naga chiefs, which lie within the lirTiits of the 
territory. I do not, however, find the term nahuta for ‘crest’ in any Sanskrit 
or Pali dictionary. The imarest word is apparently nahunya^ moaning a ‘man.’ 
Again, Naga denohis not only a snake, but also an elephant. I trust, 
nevertheless, that the iuternretatiou given above is correct ; at any rate, the 
native authorities bold such to bo the sense that must be a.scribed to the 
city’s name. 

A city bearing the denomination of Cuddmala •nagara or Cudama •nagara is 
mentioned in two inscriptions, one from Sukhothai and the other from Lfiang 
P‘hrah Bang, in terms which load one to conjecture it to be LCiang P‘hrah Bang 
itself, or anyhow a city not very far from it. Should further evidence be forth- 
coming to prove that it is actually Luang P‘hrah Bang, the explanation given 
above of Satta^naga-nahuta would also receive endorsement, because Cttdd iu 
Sanskrit means a ‘ crest ’ and would thus prove but an alternative Uirni 
for nahuta in the above compound. It is more likely, however, that Cuddmala 
(or Cudama •nagara) is but one alternative name for Culanly Colant, or Culmndlini^ 
which, as we have noticed (p. 127 above), should be identified with lAn-t or 
Campd. It is true that — from the fact of the State of LCiang P‘hrah Bang 
having been both historically and etymologically connected with Ilsiang-lin^ the 
name which the Zin-i district was given under the Han — Ldung P‘hrab Bang 
also may have shared with thb latter the denomination of Culant or Culdtndlini ; 
but of this we have not as yet any positive proof. As a last hypothesis 1 may 

J oint out that, owing to the belief of the Ndgaa being jewel -crested, the 
esignation Caldtnani, Cu(pltnd ti^i^ or Cuddmala may also have been applied to 
LCiang P‘hrah Bang, quite independently of its connection with Lin-i. I shall 
revert to these points in due course when dealing with the geographical terminology 
of the ancient kingdom of Campd, 

The particulars given above aneut the foundation of LCiang P‘hrah Bang clearly 
show that its original builders were spirit and serpent worshippers. So have 
become, and to a certain extent remained up to this day, their descendants, 
notwithstanding their adoption, from the midme of the fourteenth century, of 
Buddhism. As a consequence, at the expiration of each year two buffaloes, 
of which one is white and the other black, are immolated, and the flesh offered 
up to the guardian deities of the country on stands erected at each comer of 
the town. The two hermit founders of the city are also worshipped at the same 
season on the top of the Chom S’rf Hill and at the confluence of the Nam Khan, 
It will be observed that this kind of worship is common to the Chinese*, and was 
evidently brought by the Lau from their ancient home in China, where it is 
a time-honoured custom, sanctioned by law, to offer bullocks to the spirits of the 
mountains, streams, and land, to the spirits of the dead, etc. 
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elephants.^ Accordingly, they were termed one the major 
and the other the minor elephant, and the open grassy 
plain stretching between them was assumed figuratively 
to be the Idn-c^hang^ i.e. the pasture-field for the two 
pachyderms. Thus originated, it is alleged, the name 
Ldii'-c* hang y by which Luang P‘hrah Biing and its territory 
have been longest and best known to foreigners, and after 
which the Chinese have denominated the principal stream 
running through that State, to wit, the Me-KViong River. 
It should be remembered, however, that the whole of ancient 
Ohiao-chih^ or Tonkin, including the territory of what became 
afterwards the kingdom of Campdy was, according to Chinese 
and Annamese records, conquered and constituted into the 
chiin (province) of Hniang under the Ts‘in, in b.c. 2M. Also, 
that after the second Chinese conquest of b.c. Ill, lAn-i^ 
a district of the former chun of Hsiang corresponding, 
roughly, to the present Ha-tinh province, had its name 
changed to Hsiang- tin. Now, the Chinese term Hsiang ^ 
meaning an elephant, is exactly equivalent to the Thai 
c^hang ; and Jlsiang - lin (‘ Elephant - grove,' and also, 

‘ Elephant assemblage '), if turned into the grammatical 
construction peculiar to the Thai language, becomes Lin- 
hsiang and acquires a similar meaning to the Thai Ldn-c^hang 
(* Elephant grounds '). Here, then, wo have a proof that 
the designation of * Elephant couritr}^' or * Elephant 
territory,' existed for the region immediately to the east 
of the State of Luang P‘hrah Bang from at least as early 
a date as 214 b.c. Such being the case, the question arises 
as to whether the designation referred to was invented by 
the Chinese for the territories of Hsiang and Hsiang-lin 
and came subsequently to be applied also to Luang P‘hrah 
Bang (in a similar manner with the term Culant alluded to 
above), owing to its being coterminous with those territories 
with which it was always more or less connected and often 
confused by eastern geographers and historians ; or whether, 
p^r contra^ the same designation originated in Ldang P'hrah 


^ P*Au C*hang-nm and P*hii C*hdHg^iu0ng. 
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Bang itself and the names Hsiang and Hsiang-lin were 
borrowed from it. It is more likely, however, that ‘ Elephant 
Country ’ was in origin but a generic term for the whole of 
the region extending, roughly, from the Nan-Hng Mountains 
in Kwang-si to the Me-Khong at Luang P‘hriih Bang and 
to the shores of the Gulf of Tonkin, as evidenced by the 
fact that we find the same term localized to three different 
sections of that region, to wit ; Luang P'hrah Bang, Hsiang- 
liny and even as outlying a district as Hsiang-chou in 
Kwang-si. In short, under the ancient denomination of 
Hsiangy or ‘ Elephant territory,^ the State of Luang P‘hrah 
Bang must also have been included. Whether the paternitj- 
of such a designation is really to be ascribed to the Chinese 
conquerors of that region or not, it is now difficult to judge. 
The probability is that the country was so named by its 
early occupiers, whether of Thai or M^-Annam extraction ; 
for it must be remembered that the term hsiang — under its 
multifarious forms, such as ch*ang, dsHng, etc. — is not 
peculiar to the language of China proper alone, but is 
equally met with in most languages and dialects presently 
spoken in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, those of the Malay- 
Cbara group and Annamese being perhaps the only exceptions. 

Under these circumstances one feels little inclined to credit 
the statement of native chroniclers that the designation of 
Ldn-c^hgng for Luang P‘hrah Bang was invented by and 
applied to in situ the Lau. It must have pre-existed, I repeat, 
as a generic term not only for the territory occupied by that 
State, but also for the surrounding country, long before the 
foundation of Luang P^hrah Bang city itself ; and its survival 
as a name for the latter is merely one separate instance of 
its subsequent localization to distinct parts of that region. 

In Ptolemy’s time it still existed for both Luang P'hrah 
Bang and Hsiang-lin ; but he referred to the former State, 
or its capital, under the name of Dasaj^^or Doana (i.e. 

^ Country of the Taiwan ’) and to thejEtter as Kortatha, 
a term which, we shall see in due course, represents Kau-te 
or Chiu-ti (in Annamese Kii-duk)^ the ancient name for the 
Hsian g-lin or Lin-i district. While thus not making any 
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explicit mention of the term ‘ Elephant Country * for either 
of the above territories, Ptolemy appears nevertheless not to 
have been totally ignorant of its existence in so far, at least, 
as Luang P'hrah Bang is concerned, for he speaks, as we 
have already noted at the outset of this section, of elephants 
being found in the mountainous tracts dividing the country 
of the Doanai from the home of the Lestai (Lower Siam and 
Karnboja), If the designation of Lan c*hang for the territory 
of Liiang P'hrah Bang can thus be traced back to b.c. 214, 
it is very likely that the date at which it was first applied 
to the adjoining Me-Khong River is scarcely less remote, 
and thus our previous remarks on this subject receive further 
confirmation.' 

We now come to the fourth name of the city, or rather 
of its territory, which is given as Java, C^haicd, or Sava 
{Miiang C^hawa). This term is stated in the local chronicles 
to have existed previous to the advent of the Lau, it 
having been, in fact, adopted from the name of the first 


' The Portugueae historians refer to the State of LTm-e^hang under the name 
of Lanjax) (see Bocarro, ** Dccadas da India/’ p. 117, in CoUecf^ao de Monufnentos 
Ineditos, etc., t. vi). The Italian missionarieB term it the kingdom of the 
.Langioni' This word is explained by Marini (Velle Missionij etc., Rome, 
1663, p. 448) a« meaning ‘ migliaia cu elefanti ’ (thousands of elephants) ; 
which shows that he mistook the term Zdn, natural tone, for emphatic 

tone, which means ‘a million.’ The same error is repeated by Tosi (BelV 
India Orientale, vol. ii, p. 142), who calls the capital city Langiona (p. 139). 
The capital was at this period xeng Chan (Candrapuri), which bore in consequence 
the same title of Nagara (or Krung) S*ri Satlandga-nahut Ldn’-c'hqng belonging 
to the former capital LQang P‘hrah Bang. The name Luang P‘hrah Bang for 
the latter only came into use when it ceased to be capiiiil in a d. 1565. The city 
was then left under the nominal protection of the famous statue of Buddha known 
by the name of P'hrah Bang { Vrah Fang a) ^ and under the care and guardianship 
of the chief priests ; thence its name of Luang F^hrah Bang or Muang Liiang 
F^hrah Bang, ‘the capital-city of the sacred Bang statue of Buddha,’ by which 
it has always been known from that date, even after it became the capital of 
a separate kingdom from that of Wieng Chan later on. The Chinese corrupted 

Zdn'-c^hdng into Nan-ehang being the form under which they 

refer to Lhang P'hrab Bang in their records after a.d. 1730. A much more 
accurate rendering was the one adopted long before that for the Me-Khong, 
i.e. Zan*tM*ang (m t) • while none proved more eiact for the second part 
of the name than the ancient Haiang (HI)- The discrepancies in these renderings 
are no doubt due to differences in the pronunciation of the above Chinese 
characters at the yarious periods at which they were employed in the transcription 
of the name of Ldn^eh*‘gng, 
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ruler (referred to as Kliiin C^haud^ i.e. ^ King 0‘liawa ' 
or * King Java ') of the population of Cheh race who 
originally settled in the country about Luang P'hrah Bang, 
whence their descendants were driven away, as stated in 
a former page (129), by the invading Lau under Khun Lo. 
It thus appears that Muang C^haxjcd must have been one 
of the very first names — if not, indeed, the earliest — borne 
by the territory of Luang P‘hrah Bang, and, as I have 
already shown, its connection with the terms CheJi^ C^hleng^ 
Yiian, Yavana, Jatana^ and Java^ Yava, or Yiieh, clearly 
denotes a country inhabited by tribes of the same race as 
is known to have held from the remotest time the southern 
portion of China and to have subsequently spread over 
the whole of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and part of the 
Malay Archipelago, all along which it has left standing 
vestiges of its domination not only in the language but 
also in the name of Java, which it has carried as far as the 
Sunda Strait I need not repeat that the great people here 
alluded to is the so-called Mon - Ann am race in its manifold 
ramifications. We shall m ee tltlater on when dealing with the 
southern portion of Indo- China and the Malay Archipelago. 
In the meantime we may call attention to the fact of the 
persistence of the name C^haicd in connection with Luang 
P^hrah Bang, which is a sure index of its importance. Had 
it been merely the name of a ruler it would have been no 
more preserved attached to the name of the country than 
those of Khun Lo and other monarchs, no matter how 
illustrious, have been. The reason why it was handed down 
to posterity indissolubly identified with the name of the 
country was, then, that it was the name of the race which 
first occupied it and developed its resources. We have 
already traced the term C^haved, under its Lau form of Sawd, 
or 8avd, in the designation Savaka-Mald, or Savaka-Mdlavd, 
which the region of Eastern Laos, and more properly the 
State of Luang P'hrah Bang, have borne down to this day ; 
and we did not omit to remark how both C^hated and Savaka 
{Javaka) gave rise to the denominations Lao Chua and 
Chua-kia, applied from the earliest period by the Chinese to 
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the same region. ‘ These are, I think, sufficient arguments 
as to the antiquity of that term and its purport and correct 
application in so far as the State of Luang P^hrah Bang is 
concerned. 

The Luang P^hrah Bang chronicles state that in the 
course of time the early terms C^hieng-dong-C^hieng-thdng 
and C^hawd became somewhat obsolete, and that the style 
Nagara Sri Satta-ndga-nahut Ldn-c^hdng was adopted as 
the official title of the realm and its capital, completed 
afterwards by the addition of the words Rdrn-khdu^ * white 
chatta or parasol,* as a reference to the symbol of royal 
dominion that surmounted the throne of its rulers. The above 
is, in fact, the usual form under which we find the kingdom 
of Luang P‘hrah Bang referred to in official documents 
and in the chronicles of Laos, Siam, and surrounding 
countries.* When, however, the capital was removed from 
Luang P^hrah Bang to Wieng Chan (a.d. 1565), the same 
style was adopted for the latter-named city, and retained. 


* Another, so far unexxilained Chinese designation for Lfiang P'hrah Bang is* 
^ m {Lao^lung). It cannot be very old, for it is undoubtedly meant for 

Lau~ Luang ^ i.e. the * Lau of Muang Luang' as for brevity’s sake the ‘ l.au of 
Miiang Ldang P*hrah Bang ’ are often referred to by the natives. In a similar 
manner those of their kinsmen who hail from Wieng Chan are termed, simply, 
Lau Wieng, This conventional tribal name was recorded under the form 
Lou^wen (pronounced Lau-weng in Flemish) by Gerard van Wusthof 1641), 
who mistook it for the name of the country and employed it to designate the 
Me-Khong — a stream, he says, usually called * the Lon-wen River.’ The 
illustrious Francis Gamier, his translator and commentator, although he had 
been over the same ground, was much puzzled by the terra Lon-wm, and could 
suggest no explanation (see Voyage lointain aux royaumes de Cambodge et 
Laouwen,” in Itulletin de la Socitte de Geographie for 1871, p. 251). Its 
meaning will now be clear to the reailer. It will also appear evident how, 
similarly to Wusthof with Ldn- Wieng, the Chinese took Ldu^ Luang to be a name 
of country. 

In the same work Wusthof mentions (p. 274) Meunswae, which Gamier 
identifies with Xieng-hai (C‘bieng Rai). Every reader will now see, however, 
that Miiaitg Sawi, i.e. Ldang P‘Urah Bang, is the place meant. 

The utter inability of a scholarly man like Gamier to identify two well-known 
names in a region which he had not only visited, but also studied, plainly 
demonstrates how little reliance can be placed upon the effusions of less gifted 
travellers — let alone globe* trotters— who, from the mere fact of having journeyed 
post-haste through a country, think themselves entitled to speak ex cathedra upon 
the most intricate questions connected with its geography, ethnology, etc. 

» The name of S^ri Saiiandga-is'^huta for L6ang P'hrab Bang already occurs in 
the Siamese Koi Moir^{kxerabdn (jTafa Jfandira-pdla) or “ Statutes ot Palatine 
Law,” enacted in a.d*. 1368 by tne king who founded Ayuthia. 
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even after Luang P'hrah Bang was restored as capital 
of a separate kingdom, down to the destruction of Wieng 
Chan in 1828. Owing to this circumstance several foreign 
authorities were misled into believing that Wieng Chan 
was the old and original Ldn-c* hting , an absolutely mistaken 
notion. 

I have remarked in a preceding page that traces of the 
classical name of the country, Dasana or Da^cirna, may 
be detected in the legend of the foundation of Luang 
P^hrah Bang. We saw, in fact, that the junior of the two 
original founders, who afterwards remained alone in charge 
of the city, is called Dvddamn or Dvddasah in that legend. 
This name may well be a modification or corruption of some 
original term like Da§an or I)asdrna, representing the name of 
either the first king of the realm,' or of the country itself as 
designated by the early Indu adventurers who settled in it. 

The alternative name C^hleng Thong given to the city by 
the Lau may be, not as the legend says, in allusion to the 
coral-tree, but to the elder of the supposed hermit founders, 
who, it will be remembered, is called Thdng (gold). The 
most probable conjecture seems to me, however, that both 
the terms Dong and Thdng^ occurring in the Lau name of 
the city, are connected with the name of the Lau tribes 
which first occupied it, and with the designation of the 
country that formed their early habitat. We have remarked 
that Ts^wan, T^tcan, or Doan was the name of the first Lau 
occupiers ; and that Da-nan^dSng was the designation of the 
country at the headwaters of the Red River formerly 
inhabited by them. Also, that JETuang-^ddng or Huang-tong 
was the name of tribes of the Ssi^yuan^man living on the 
eastern borders of the Thai kingdom of Nan-chao, We 
have seen, moreover, that the small watercourse joining the 
Me-Khong below the city of Luang P'hrah Bang is called 
Hibei Nqm-Dong^ i.e. the Nam Dong rivulet, and that from 


^ The founder of Old Pugan {fiukanC^ in Upper Burma was a k^atrija prince 
from Qangetic India by the name of Baia {Basa ?) or Bcua^raja, See Phayre’s 
Hietory of Burma,** p. 9. 
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it the city is held to have been named C^hleng Dong, Here 
we are then, from all appearances, in the presence of the 
same term Da-nan-ddng^ transplanted from the headwaters 
of the Red River to the banks of the Me-Khong by the 
early Lau invaders — the Ta^wan^ T^ican^ or Doan — who, we 
have seen, came exactly from that very spot. Da-nan-dong 
seems to me a purely Thai or Lau toponymic. It can 
be taken, in fact, to mean Thd-nqm-dong^ i.e. ‘the landing- 
place of the forest' or ‘the jungle landing/ Dong^ though 
often written with a cerebral can hardly bo a proper name; 
it simply means ‘ forest, woods ' ; whence Nam Dong signifies 
‘ forest stream.' 

As regards the lluang-ddng or Iluang-tong barbarians of 
the Annaraese and Chinese Annalists, although represented 
as belonging to the Uni-yuan- man stock, they were never- 
theless very probably of the same race of the Nan-Chao 
with whom they were conterminous on the west ; for it 
must be remembered that the Lau and, other offshoots of 
the Thai race were called Yuan^ Yonas^ or Yavanany from 
the fact of their occupying territories once belonging 
to Mon-Annam races, with whom they became to a 
certain extent intermingled. Besides, Yuan-man was, for 
the Chinese, a generic term by which they collectively 
designated the pre-Chinese tribes of Southern Kwang-si and 
South-Eastern Yiinnan. It seems reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that the terms C*hieng Dong and C'hltmg Thongs 
by which Luang P‘hrah Bang was at one time designated, 
were introduced by the Tn^wany T^wany or Doany and perhaps 
also by some branch of the Huang-d6ng or Huang-tongy 
coming thither from the upper reaches of the Red and 
Black Rivers through Lao-kai, Lai-chao, and Miiang Then 
(Dien-bien p‘hu). 

At the same time the names Doana and DoAnai recorded 
by Ptolemy for the city or State of Liiang P‘hrah Bang, 
and for its people respectively, sufiSciently attest of the 
country being, in his time, already occupied by the lYtcany 
T*%oany or Doan. Concerning the intimate connection, if 
not absolute identity, of the three tribal names just given. 
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and their application to branches of the Th^ r^ce, there 
can be no doubt; and I imagine that I have given enough 
convincing arguments to prove both theses. Should, how- 
ever, any further evidence be required, I might refer to 
the following point. Some people in the Sibsagar district 
are, up to this day, called Doanias. These people/* says 
Gordon in his paper on the Khamtis,^ “also, I think, are 
allied to the Khamtis .... The Assamese call them 
Doanias from the word (Doaniya) meaning ^interpreter.*** 
As the Khamtis— or, rather, Kham-dl — are a people of the 
Thai stock, whose early predecessors in Asam, the Ahom 
(Asama), of the same race invaded and conquered the 


^ Journal Royal Aniatic Society^ January, 1895. The correct name tor the 
Khamti is Kham-di, a pure Thai expression meaning * good gold.* Kham is 
still the common name for gold among the Lau. Thong, derived from the 
Chinese ^ {e*uny) — as Kham is from {chin, in Cantonese khn ") — is often 
used instead, though it means also ^ copper * and * a yellow metal * in general. 
In Siamese always, and in Lau at times, the term employed to designate gold is 
a compound of both words, thus : thong -kham. It strikes me that the Khamti 
must be the same branch of the Thai race whom the Chinese term Chin-ch^ih 
(^Golden Teeth’) and to whom Marco Polo refers as the Zardandan (evidently 
a corrupt and contracted form of the Sanskrit Suva^yia-danta) ; and that perhaps 
their name of Khamti has something to do with their ancient practice of gilding 
their teeth. In some of the southern Chinese dialects the words Chin-chHh 
are pronounced Kam-ch*i or Kam-sl ; and sf in Siamese is a numerical affix 


employed in the numbering of teeth, while 9%k in Shan 


^ 088^ “ alMUsed 


as a synonym for tooth. Of course the Thai construction would be si-kham or 
9\k-kham, which is quite different from Kam-ch^i and Kham-di ; yet it is 
evident that both names are connected in some way or other. Should this prove 
to be the case, the historical inference could be drawn that a branch of the 
Khamti, if not the entire body of them, was still dwelling in the territory of 
Tung-ch*ang in Marco Polo’s time. 

Since writing the above I notice that Mr. J. F. Needham, in his Outline 


Grammar of the QQ^ [TAai] (KhUmti) Language” (Rangoon, 1894, p. i. 


Preface), gives two different derivations of the term Khamti, i.e. : (1) ‘tied to 
the spot,’ from khdm ^ ‘to stick, to remain where placed’ (in Siamese khong), 
and ti = ‘ spot, place ’ (in Siamese thi) ; (2) khdm-tt = * golden locality.’ 
In my opinion both these new-fangled etymologies are absurd and unacceptable^ 
the nrst one on historical and the other on unguistical grounds, for it being 
a rule in Thai languages that adjective follows substantive, ‘ golden locality'^ 
would be Expressed as Tht- Kham, and not in the form referred to. I therefore 
hold, until substantial proof to the contrary is forthcoming, that Kham-di is the 
correct etymology. Abbe Desgodins, though explaining it * pays de I’or,’ writes 
Khnm-di {Annales de V Extreme Orient,^ t. iii, p. 43). 
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country many a century ago, we see that the ancient, ^ 
probably original, name of Doan has been preserved there. 
And this is evidently no other but the term Doanai given 
by Ptolemy to their kinsmen who settled along the Doanas 
or Me-Khong River, and in the city and territory of 
Doana or Luang P‘hrah Bang. It conclusively ensues from 
the above that in Ptolemy's time the State of Luang P'hrah 
Bang was already occupied by a population of Thai rac e. 

Bareukora or Bareuathra, a city (No. 76). 

This is undoubtedly Barikan, a township officially known 
to the Siamese as Pariganha - nigama^ sometimes, but in- 
correctly, spelled Parikkkanda^nigama. It is situated on the 
Nam Chan (pronounced Nam San by the Lau), a tributary 
from the left of the Me-Khong, at the foot of the JP‘Am 
NgU (" Snake - mountain ') Range ; and usually appears 
in the maps as Borikan or Barikan^ the common and 
shortened form in which its name is pronounced. Colonel 
Yule, misled by a similarity in names with Barakora, located 
by Ptolemy in Arakan, took Bareukora to be the same 
place, and thus assigned to both an identical position at 
Ramu, below Chittagong. The difference of 12® in longitude 
and of over 4° in latitude between the sites of the two cities, 
as reckoned by Ptolemy, should have proved a sufficient 
indication that it was a question of two quite distinct places, 
and not of one only. 

The name Bareukora can easily be accounted for as 
a corrupt rendering of Pariganha-ghara or Parigraha^nagara . 
One of its variae lectiones ^ is Bareuadra, in which I am 
inclined to recognize the Po-lo~la^ or P^O’-lo^la, kingdom 
located by Chinese authors to the east of Ch^ih^t*u {^Sukhada^ 
i.e. Sukhothai) during the seventh century a.d.^ 

As regards the other form, Bareuathra, it presumably 
stands for Pdripdtra or Pdrigdlrap the classical name applied 
in India to the northern portion of the Vindhya chain of 

* Given in Nobbe’s edition of Ptolemy 'e Goography, t. iii, p. 207, index. 

a See Ms Taan*lin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 466. 
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mountains in which the Malava people had their dwelling. 
This term may have been transplanted here, in the Indo- 
Chinese Malava country, by the early Indu settlers, and 
applied to either the P‘hu Ngu or other mountain range 
in the neighbourhood of Barikan. Other possible readings 
are Parivastha, Parivarta, or Parivdsa, all terms which 
convey the sense of village, abode, residence, and may, to 
a certain extent, have done duty at one time for the modern 
nigama. 


The Country of the Lestai {Southern Siam and Kamboja), 

The region of the Gulf of Siam from Samarade onwards 
to Kamboja and the Cochin - Chinese coast as far as 
Zabai beyond the Me-Khong delta, Ptolemy terms the 
region of the Lestai, a name which by some of his 
translators has been taken to mean * Country of the 
Robbers.' McCrindle, especially, lays great stress on the 
fact that the r) in Ayaral has the iota subscribed, inferring 
thus that it “ is not a transcript of any indigenous name, 
but the Greek name for robbers or pirates** ^ This will 
appear too sweeping an assertion when it is considered that 
stena^ stainya^ sfyena^ lata^ and, to a certain extent, latta 
and latdka^ are Sanskrit terms each denoting a robber, and 
any of which, if actually found in use in the country at 
that period, may have suggested to our author the trans- 
literation, and at one time translation, Lestai. It may be 
as well to remark in this connection that Kamhu^ in 
Sanskrit , also means a thief or plunderer, wherefore the 
term Lestai would appear to designate the Kambu^jd^ i.e. 
a race or tribe of robbers, who may correspond to the 
ancient population of the maritime districts of Siam and 
Kamb oja. The coasts of these regions have, up to quite 
recent times, been noted for piracy, and it is therefore 
possible that the name of their inhabitants, Kambi^dM, 


' ** Ancient India at deaeribed by Ptolemy,*’ p. 224. 
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originated from this fact, and was afterwards made to 
look more decent by a slight alteration of the vowel 
u into 0, thus making it identical with the classical name 
of a people in Northern India. The form it retains down 
to this day among Siamese and Khmers alike is, however, 
closely similar to the one we have given at the outset, that 
is Kambuja.^ How far the linguistic identity, if any, of the 
two terms, Lestai and Kambiijas, can be maintained, it is 
difficult to say at the present stage of our knowledge of the 
country ; I have only hinted at it as a possible coincidence 
deserving consideration. But as regards the ethnical identity 
of the two peoples, or at least of the Lestai, with sonu? 
tribe or tribes formerly inhabiting the territory along the 
Gulf of Siilm, and perhaps also the interior of both SiiiTn 
and Kamboja, I have not the sliglitest doubt. I may indeed 
add that if the term Lestai be taken in the sense of * bands 
of armed men,* or * people organized into armed bands/ 
it has in some Greek authors, it will be found even in the 
present day applicable to one portion, at least, of the region 
now under consideration ; to wit, the territory about 
Chanthabun, on the eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam, 
inhabited by the G^hong or Lamng. These people, who 
consist to a considerable extent of outlaws from neighbouring 
tribes, are noted for their habit of forming into separate 
bands or groups, which are termed Song. Thence, I think, 
their name of Lasong has been derived, while their proper 
and original designation appears to be C^hong. This is, 
at any rate, the way their name is spelled in Siamese. It 
is asserted that in certain traditions still extant in Kamboja 
this people is alluded to as having been the first to come and 
settle in the Lower Me-Khong valley. Whether such was 
really the case or not, the C^hong appear at any rate to be 
the scattered remnants of the ancient population of Ka mboja ; 

^ In the ancient inscriptiotid, especially in that of Fafc^Ucham-krong (8»;e 
Journal Aoiatique, August-September, 1882, p. 151) Kamboja is termed thei 
‘ land of Kambu^^ from a mythical Kambu Svayambhuva regarded as a sort | 
of Manu of the Kambt^dOf ana as the progenitor of their line of kings. But this 
name Kambu is very likely a modification of some closely siinilar term previously 
existing in the country. 
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and the survival amongst them of the practice of forming 
into autonomous groups or bands, whether for the purpose 
of plunder or merely in observance to some time-honoured 
tradition, suggests that such a practice may at one time 
have been more generally followed among the early settlers 
of the country. The testimony of the Chinese travellers 
who visited that region — to which we shall again have to 
refer directly — tends rather to confirm that opinion. 

The description that Ptolemy gives of the Lestai is anything 
but flattering. The inhabitants of the Country of the 
Robbers {Ariartav^y* he says, “are reported to be savages 
(0i7ptco5€£9), dwelling in caves, and that have skins like 
the hide of the hippopotamus, which darts cannot pierce 
through.^^ ^ This description applies just as well to the 
natives of the interior as to the Negrito ^tribes of fishermen 
anciently occupying the islands SnST th^ wild tracts on the 
littoral. If we compare it with the accounts left us of 
Fu-nan^ which corresponded to the region now under con- 
sideration, by the early Chinese travellers, we shall find some 
points of resemblance. From the information gathered by 
Ma Tuan-lin, it appears that previous to and during the 
first two centuries of the Christian Era, the male portion 
of the natives of Fu-nan went about quite naked, until the 
two Chinese envoys who visited the country between 
A.D. 222—252 having called the attention of its ruler to 
this impropriety, he ordered his subjects to cover themselves.^ 
On the other hand, in a Chinese account of CMn^la (Southern 
Kamboja) of a much later date (a.d. 1295)^ it is stated that 
the inhabitants of the country were wont to go about always 
armed and ** cuirassia/* as if being in constant war. This may 
help to some extent to explain the invulnerability ascribed to 
them by Ptolemy as well as his reason for naming them Lestai, 
supposing that this term refers to their organization into 
armed bands. As to their dwelling in caves, it may be observed 
that such has always been the practice of the aborigines 


^ McOiindle, op. cit., p. 222. 

^ Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 439. 

^ K^muBat, Nouveaux Melanges AsiatiqueB,^’ t. i, p. 77. 
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of those coasts^ especially of fishermen.^ Even at the present 
day a primitive community of troglodites is to be found 
in some islets of the former inland sea of Kamboja, now 
the fresh-water lake named Thole Sdb^ which have but 
recently been explored. Similar cave dwellings can, more- 
over, be traced all the way, on the path of tlie C‘hieng race, 
from Sz'chuen, Kwei-chou, and Kwang-hsi, to the southern 
end of Kamboja. 

The Ohdng (Jahga) or La song \ the Kui or Ku^ei (also 
termed Khmer-dbm^ i.e. ‘primitive Khmers^); the Stlen or 
Stieng ; the Ran-cho^ and other semi-barbarous tribes of 
Siam and Kamboja, are probably the remnants of the 
presumably mixed population known to Ptolemy as the 
Lestai. While the Kan-cho appear to represent all that is 
left in Kamboja of the aboriginal Negrito element,^ the 
SUen^ Kui\ and other apparently non-Mongolic tribes, are 
believed by some travellers to be a branch of the Caucasian 
race that found its way from Central Asia to the south- 
eastern extremity of Indo - China. This bold assertion, 

* ** Des Cambodgiena habitent cette mowtagno [Ba-TS Sdn, now generally 
marked Ba^Ti in the maps, to the south-west of Long Xuyen ou the 
Me-Khong Delta], Boit dans les grottes ou cavernes qu^elle forme a sa hase^ soit 
sur la montagne elle meme. Ces gens-lk ont la chasse pour Industrie ; ils 
prennent aussi des poissous dans les petits arroyos.’^ (“ Gia-dinh Thung-chi/* 
Aubaret’s trausl., p. 224.) 

* The term Kan-cho — c»r, simply, ChOy kan being but a prefix — means ‘ dogs ’ 

I (in Anuamese, 0*hdng, Suk, etc.), and thus corresponcis to <Va4*ai, likewise 
/designating a dog (from the Khmer c*hake, in Por c*haky in Khinu soh), the 
I name by which the semi-wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula north of the Perak 
■ River are known to the Malays. The Hakai would thus appear to be identical 

with the Kukkuras (dogs) whom in a former section I have located in the territory 
of Xokkonagara (Korbie). They are not. however, Negritos like the Samang^ 
from whom they quite differ in physique and in having a fairer complexion ; hut 
belong to the Cmieng race, whose language they speak and term the Sen-oi 
language ; though by gradually absorbing into their mass a considerable pro- 
portion of the genuine Negritos with whom they have long been in contact, they 
may have to a certain extent degenerated. In conclusion, the Bakai present in 
my*opinion the same admixture of C‘hieng and aboriginal Negrito elements which 
may likewise be recognized in the Wah and in other semi- wild tribes of iSium and 
Kamboja, and which must have been in Ptolemy's time a feature common to all 
the populations inhabiting the coasts of Indo-Onina. 

Tne picture that Moura {** Royaume du Cambodge,” vol. i, p. 426) draws of 
the Kan-cho is not a whit more inviting than the one left us by Ptolemy of the 
LSitai, which it resembles in a remarkable manner. Amongst other things 
Moura says : ** leur peau est rugueuse comme celle du buffie ; . . . Paspect 

gin^ral dun Canchoest celui d’une b6te f^roce.” If here iox buffalo we substitute 
hippopotamus, we obtain a description tallying very closely with that of Ptolemy’s 
X«stai. 
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however, requires substantial proof ere it can definitely be 
accepted. In the name of the Stien — apparently an 
abbreviation of a form Lastien or Lastyany as C^hong or 
Jong presumably is of JLasbng or Lajbng — it is possible to 
recognize a certain resemblance to the term Lestai.^ On 
the other hand, if the latter term be interpreted aa 
^ robbers,* the corresponding Sanskrit word styena or its 
homonyms, steyin and stainyay may be easily^^recognized 
in the name of the Sfiens. This name, by the way, ia 
usually noted in European books and maps as Stieng ; 
but I hear it pronounced by the Siamese in the way 
I write it, S^ieriy which I therefore take to be the correct 
form. Though presently occupying a wild tract of country 
to the east of the Lower Me-Khdng, the Stien may, at an 
earlier period, have extended further west as far as the 
Thale Sab, and down to the shores of the Gulf of Siam, 
whence they were driven out by later invaders of the 
country. If they really belong to a branch of the Caucasian 
race that descended from the Central Asian plateau, like 
the Li-su, Mo-so, etc., they may be connected with people 
of that stock still to be found along the north-western 
frontier of Indo-China, such as the Lii-tzCy Li-sUy Let-thay and 
the Lahu (the Mu-sd branch of the Mo-so), who bear names 
similar in form to those of the Stien (or Lastien) and the 
Lestai. And if, on the other hand, as indicated by linguistical 
evidence and other peculiarities, the Stien, like most tribes 
of Kamboja, belong to the Mon-Ann am stock, and came 
from Southern China, whence they were driven out by the 
impact of the expanding Thai race and the incursions of 
the Chinese, we find no lack, both on the Southern Chinese 
borders and on the banks of the Yang-tsz% of similar names 
to theirs. As an ^instance, I may mention the Luh-ta, 
against whom the Ai-Lau fought in a.d. 47.* Wo have 
besides, all over Indo-China, many tribes of both Thai and 
Mori-Annam race, whose names begin by either Li, Lu, Le, 

^ Lastien is the form that the name of Pulastya, the mythical ancefttor of the 
Rak^asasr taken in Siam and Kamboja. 

• Parker, in China ItsvieWy vol. xix, p. 68. 
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or La, such as the Ldu, Lu, lA (also called Le, Lai, and Loi), 
Lawq, Lamety Lamdt, Lamang, Lami, Ldn-ien, Lasong (C‘hong), 
Lahu (Mu-sd), etc., mentioned above. 

If it could be demonstrated that any one of the tribes 
just alluded to as having names beginning with Le, Liy etc., 
was, in Ptolemy’s time, dwelling in Southern Siam and 
Kamboja, it would then be possible to assume that the term 
Ar)(TTcov Xcopa, by which our authority designates the country, 
stands for L^-sthdn, or Lei-sthdn, and means ^ the land of the 
Le, Liy Lu, or Loi,^ As to the Lu, they are evidently out of, 
the question, no branch of the Thai race having at so early 
a period reached as far down as the Gulf of Siam. But 
the same cannot be said of the Li, Lai, or Lot, in whom 
we can easily recognize the Doi or Lawd and cognate tribes 
of the C^hleng race. In fact, by virtue of an interchange 
of consonants peculiar to most Indo - Chinese languages, 
Doi, a C^hleng term for ‘ mountain,’ so pronounced in 

C^hieng-mai Lau, becomes {Ldi) in Thai-yai {Shan, 

more properly Thai, of Burma), and from it is 


9 ^ 

formed the couplet C^GCO {Loi-le) having the same 

meaning. In some parts of the Lawd country, moreover, 
Doi or Lot assumes the form Ildi} From this ensues that 
the Hoi of Gampil and the Li, Le, Loi, or Lai of Hainan 
are probably the same people as the Lawd, or that at any 
rate they belong to the same stock. The term Ddi'=-Ldi = 
Hoi^ Li, Le, or Lai becomes thus explained as meaning 
^ mountaineers ’ or * hill people.’ ^ And as the Hoi of 


1 Tho Lawq of Muang Yong and C‘hieng Tung, says Gamier, call themselvea 
JSox^mang, and those of the Ssuwm borders Hoi~kun. i- . - -i. 

* After writing the above I came across a passage of Ma Tuan-lin wherein it 
is stated (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 394) that the natives of Hainan call the mountains 
ii and the mountaineers Li-Jen. This fully confirms the result I arrived at quite 
independently, on the mere basis of philological investigation. It will be noticed 
that the identity of the word Li (which is also pronounced Lai and Lo%) with the 
Lawa-Shan terms Ddi and Loi suggests not only a racial a lingimtical 

connection between the Li and the Lawd. I have no doubt that both were 
originally one and the same people. The Hainanese Li speak a language OTofusely 
interspersed with Thai words, and on this score they are suppowd by some 
authorities to belong to tho Thai race. But this is a mistake : so do the Lawq 
speak a language Tmich is to a great extent Lau in character, and yet they do 

11 
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Campa are known still to survive in as southern a province 
as Binh-thuan, and ramifications of the Lawq or Doi in Siam 
still exist within a hundred miles of the Gulf in the Sup^han 
district, it is no wonder if at an earlier period they had 
been occupying most of the intervening country, thus 
justifying for the latter Ptolemy^s appellation of Arjar&v 
Xcopa or ‘ Country of the Loi, Lai, or JLe.' There 
are not, as a fact, indications wanting in Karnboja as to 
the existence of peoples similar in name to tlie Lawq 
or Loi. have there tribes still known as Lave or Love, 

Ve, and Boloven ; and cities or districts called Laicek 
{Lava^ Lavaka ; the Lov^c of maps), Lavd-em {Lovea-e^n ^ 
of maps), etc. : all these being terms that remind us of 
Lawq and IVah. Neither are there lacking indications as 
to the presence of the term C^hleng in both Karnboja and 
Campa. The very word for Campa, variously pro- 

nounced Chan, Cham, and Chieng in the Chinese dialects and 
C^hiem in Annamese, seems to be connected with C^hieng ; 
and who can tell whether the term Cama appearing in the 
oldest Cham inscriptions as the name of the country was 

not belong to the Thai or Lau races at all. Both the Lawq and Li are C^h^eng, 
i.e. mountaineers, while the Thai or Lau are a yalley-dwelling people. I may 
add that upon examining several short vocabularies taken down from the Li of 
Hainan, I found that most of the words which are not borrowed from the Thai 
language are traceable either to Moil, Mosso, or Miau-tze ; a circumstance 
tending to show that the Li belong to the pre-Chinese hill-race of Southern 
China. Moura (op. cit., vol. i, p. 609) says that in Cochin-China the Loi are 
called Jloi. Bouillevaux (in Jinnahs Extreme Orient, t. ii, p. 321) states that 
the Annamese term also Hoi the Cham. The ancient Campa kingdom was knowm 
to the Annamese by the name of Ba-Loi, i.e. the * Great Lbi (Ildi, Hoi, Doi, or 
Loi) State' (see “ Gia-dinh Thun^-chi,” Aubaret’s transl., p. 177), and is said 
(ibid.) to have extended to the soutn>east from the harbour of Kiao-chih (Tonkin) 
to Vh^ih-t^ti * {Sukhada, i.e. Sukhothai). In this Bd-Lbi country inhabited by 
Lbi, Hoi, Hoi, Doi, or Lbi, populations, I think that we have the true equivalent 
of Ptolemy’s LeatSn Khdra {Loi-ethdn). Traces of both the terms Hoi and Z5t 
are met with in the names of Dong^Hbi (meaning ‘ Field of the Hoi, i.e. Cham,’ 
in Quang-binh) and S'ri Bani (S'ri Mani), termed also <SV7 Ba-nbi (= S'rl Ba- 
Lbi?), in that neighbourhood. To these we shall, however, revert more fully in 
the next section. 

* lCh*ih^t*u was also, according to the same work (p. 173) the name of the 
territory to the east of Ba-ria, which may be the locality meant here instead of 
Siam. In this case the area of the Bd-Lbi kingdom would assume more limited 
proportions, but our identification would thereby be not much impaired. 3 

^ Possibly from Lava {lovea in French spelling) ■» * fig-tree ’ ; but it remains to 
see whether this is not a modern construction put upon the term. As regards 
Lawek, its name means * an opening, an entrance to the forest,’ and thus 
proves identical with the name of Ava, the ancient capital of Burma, which has 
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not derived from it ? Do not the same inscriptions speak 
of Vrlah-kirdta-vrtas, * people ( Vrlahs) that were Kirdfas,^ 
i.e. mountaineers ? Who could these Vrlahs, these former 
mountaineers be, except some branch of the C'hleng race ? 
These are, however, questions the solution of which depends 
upon a thorough ethnologic investigation of the numerous 
hill tribes of Kamboja and Carapa as yet so little known ; 
and therefore the definite answer must be left to time. It 
seems nevertheless pretty certain, that at the period we treat 
of, a population of the C*hieng or Mon-Annam stock occupied 
almost the whole of Indo- China, extending from the 
Annamese coast to the Gulf of Martaban and the Arakanese 
seaboard; and from the southern borders of Yunnan to the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. Branches of this race 
bore different names ; but the Lestai referred to by Ptolemy 
undoubtedly belonged to it, whether they be the Stleng or 
Stien^ the Ddi or ioe, etc. 

A tribe of Negrito extraction in the Malay Peninsula 
is actually known by the name of Udai ^ ; but I am 
little inclined to believe that they are in any way 
connected with Ptolemy^s Lestai. Of the Negritos of 
Cochin-China we shall treat in the next section. For the 
present it only remains for us to add a few remarks in 
connection with the geography of Indo-China as known to 
the ancient Iridiis. 


the same meaning’. Lavaka^ or Lava ; Davaka, Lava, ami jiva are therefore 
linguistically connected. There is, however, a tradition among the Khmers that 
Lawek was originally called Lawa, a term which, they say, means ‘mixed,’ 
‘crossed.’ They explain the circumstance of its having been applied to their 
ancient capital by a legend to the effect that one of their old kings wedded the 
daughter of a Chinese trader. A son was bom from this union, who killed the 
heir -apparent to the Kambojan throne, this being the ojffspring of a native 
princess and his junior in years, and having thus secured to himself the sovereign 
power founded a new capital which was called Lawa, ox La ivek {Lavaka), because 
of its founder and king being of mixed descent. If ao, the terms Lawa and 
Laicek would be synonymous with C^hXeug , Yiieh, etc. The Cam are said to call 
Lov the Chinese, probably meaning that the latter are a mixed race (with Tartar 
blood, etc.). 

^ I am not sure whether this name has been correctly reported by explorers . 
It may be a mistake for Jfadei, Tvhich is, in fact, the name borne by certain 
wjld tribes in the peninsula. In Eastern Siam there dwell some tribes known as 
Ct. or jtAS Ut, about whom almost nothing has transpired. 
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Nothing can be gleaned from the Rainayana except the 
hint that, beyond the Lohita Sea (Sea of the Straits) one 
enters the Ocean of Milk {Ksiroda)^ in the middle of which 
rises a silver- white hill, Anmmat (or JRsabha)^ where there is 
to be found a delightful lake known as Sudarsana. After it 
comes the Sea of Qhee or Ghrtoda, The P urana s place this 
first and make it surround Ktisa-dvlpa\ ^ut I preferred 
to follow the order set forth in the Raraayana, which, 
being anterior in compilation, may be better relied upon. 
According to the Visnu and other Puranas the Sea of 
Milk surrounds Sdka^dcTpay a region which I identify 
with Siam and Kamboja. The Ocean of Milk corresponds, 
therefore, with the sea encompassing the eastern littoral 
of the Malay Peninsula and the coastline of Siam and 
Kamboja as far as the Me-Khong delta ; it is, in a word, 
the southernmost portion of the so - called China Sea, 
which should be here much more appropriately termed 
* Sea of Malaya/ Masaudi names it the Sea of Kedrendj or 
Kerdendj} It is not unlikely that these denominations have 


' The Chinese used to call it the ‘ Great Bay of (Viin-lin* (see Ma Tuau-liu, 
op. cit., vol. ii, p. till) y i.e. oi Kdnialint^a OT Kamalan/ca; for 
reads ICam-lun in Cantonese and Kim»lan in Annamese, in which it is also 
spelled Kim-trdn (cf. Kedrendj and Kerdendj ; and see Des Michels* “ Annales 
de rAnnam,” p. 167). Chin-lin is, according to Ka4yax)a, the same as (Jhin- 
Choiiy i.e. t^uvarna-dvipa or Suvarna-mdll-dt?lpa (Malay Peninsula, and not 
Sumatra as Mr. Takakusu infers in the “ Record of the Buddhist Religion,’* 
etc., p. 17, n. 3). This identification of mine will be found in agreement both 
with Hwen Ts^ang’s statement that Kdmalankd is in a “great bay of the 
sea,” and with Ma Tuan-lin’s passage (loc. cit.) that in setting out from Fu~nan 
(Kamboja) one crosses the “ Great Bay of Chin^lin ’* (Chin'-lin^ta-^wan). T may 
add furthermore that the “ P*6i-w6n Yiin-fu *’ and other Chinese works of 
reference locate the Chin~lin kingdom at 2,000 It (i.e. about 400 miles according 
to the old value of the li) to the %rest of Fu-nan (see loc. cit. and China UtvieWy 
vol. xiv, p. 40), which is the exact distance from the capital of Fu~nan (as 
identified by me below, pp. 209, 210) to Krahy the capital of Kdmalankd or 
Kdmaliwja ’ {pyev 6® of longitude in the maps). , Thus it becomes easily under- 
stood how Chin-lin could join ChSn-la (Kamboja) and Lin^i (Campa) in 
supporting the rebel Annamese enmeror Hak-dc against the Chinese in a.d. 722 
(Des Michels, op. cit., p. 165)’. Sumatra is at about twice that distance from 
Fu^nan ; and then, far from being to the west of it, is almost due south. The 
P‘ci-wen Yun-fu (loc. cit.) states moreover that Chin-^lin produces silver. 
Well, the galena of the Tenasserim district in the ancient Kdmalankd kingdom 
has been found to yield, on an average, 12 ounces of silver per ton of lead. 
Argentiferous is also the galena from Toung*ngoo, Martaban, Maulmain, and 
Tavoy (see “ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. i, p. 64) ; hut these places were all, 
except T«ning-ngoo, situoted within the territory of that State (v. supra, 
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been derived from tlie Sanskrit Kslroda, Ksiraryuiva, and, 
perhaps, also Kaduram. It is preceded by the Sea of Shelaheth 
{Srl-lo/iit), which we have identified with the Sea of Selat 
or Straits ; and followed by the Sea of Senf^ which, we 
shall show, corresponds to the Sarjns clarified butter ’) 
Ocean of the Puranas, called Qhrtoda in the Rumayana, 
and to the present Gulf of Tonkin. No misconception is 
therefore possible on the position of the Ocean of Milk and 
of the region it encompasses, namely, Saka-dvipa. 

That the country lierc meant is really Kamboja, with the 
southern parts of Siam and Cochin-China, is unmistakably 
demonstrated by several coincidences in terminology wliich 
can be all but fortuitous. I can only summarily notice the 
most obvious, reserving a fuller treatment of the subject for 
a more suitable opportunity. First of all, the region is 
denominated Saka-dripa because, according to the Visiui 
Parana, of a large sdka (teak) tree being known to 
grow there. Apart from the fabulous manner in which 
the names of the various drvtpaH are accounted for in the 
Puriinas, I think that the meaning intended in this CHse 
is, that the country abounds in teak - trees. This is 
actually the fact with the northern parts of Kamboja 
and Siam, where these trees are called Mai Sak, a word 
evidentlj^ derived from the Sanskrit i^dka. The name Sdka- 
dvtpa given to this region is therefore amply justified ; even 
if interpreted literally as ‘ Region ot the Teak- trees.’ Hut 
there is evidence as to some part at least of the countr^^^ 
having been once called S((ka^ apparently from the Sak or Sak 
tribes dwelling there along the Me-Khong banks,* who are 
often alluded to in ancient records, under the classical name 
of Sakas. These people are, as v.e already remarked, very 
probably identical with the Thck or Suk of ancient Burma. 

p. 114), and one has to go as far as the Chindwin valley in Tipper Burma ere he 
can find silver-producing ground. As to Sumatra, no silver hw, to my know- 
ledge, ever been discovered there. For the “ Great Bay of Chin^lin we must 
therefore understand the Bay of Kdmalankd ; namely, the Sea of JLedrenaj 
or Kerdmdj of the Arabs, which is our modern Gulf of Siam. 

1 Now still to be found to the east of Bassac and Stiing-trong, in the Attspii 
district, formerly called Miiang Sok (Saka) from them. 
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A branch of the Chilra or people of Campu, coming across the 
borders subjugated, it appears, the Sak, and. founded on the 
banks of the Lower Me-Khdng a kingdom known by the 
name of Campdsak {Campdsaka)^ ii term resulting evidently 
from the union of the name's of the two peoples, conquerors 
and conquered. The new kingdom acquired at one time 
considerable power, extending down to the mouths of the 
Me- Kho^ g ; but it was since overthrown. Its name still 
remains preserved, however, in that of the present district 
and town of Bassac, more properly known as Cainpdmk ; 
in the denomination of the western branch of the Lower 
Me-Khdng, termed up to this day Khwr Pdmk (or Bd-Srtk), 
i.e. ‘the Pdmk branch^; and in the Pd-Saky or Pd-Sak, 
district, existing up to the end of the last century in 
proximity to the outlet of that branch of the Me-Khdng, 
called the Pd-Sak Mouth, or ICml Bd-Sak, Bd in Khmer 
means ‘chief, principal, great honce Bd-Sak may be taken 
to signify the ‘Great Saky or Saka, people (or country).' 
It would thus appear that the terra Bd-Sak existed previous 
to Campd^§aky which is probably a contraction of Ca^npd- 
bd’Sak.^ The existence of the term Snka as the name of 


' In this connection it behoves me to rectify a raiher awkward slip occurrinji^ 
in the translation and interpretation of the l*o-U-Daung inscription of Burma 
printed at Rangoon, 1891. The passage I take exce})tion to is at line 42 and 
runs in the original text : 

o^c^, o)coo8. 88o3, OOo50^^3 
o85(^co^ep. ODoqgooS^ 

My transliteration is : 

Candapnriy CampUy Pdsak, Maiiig lAiny tsa^d pt/i gyl doh itlyd Lavaratjha daing. 

The translation published in the above-quoted pamphlet is : ** Lavarattha with 
its districts Candipuri, Sanpdpathet [sic], and Maingl&n.” Of these names only two 
are explained in footnotes : Lavara^ha as Laos, and MaingUn as Maiuglongyi (!). 
Now the fact is that by Lava-raf(ha Eastern Laos is meant, Candapurl is 
Candrapuri or Wieng Chan, while Campd and Pasak are intended to represent 
CampaHaky though apparently believed to be two separate States : Camxia 4- 
Pasak. This confirms the opinion wo expressed above as to Campdhak being 
a contracted form of Campd^Bu^Sak, Sanpdpdthet of the translator is really 
delicious, and a good example of the pranks that phoneticism plays with Burmese 
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a people in Kamboja will contribute, as we shall see in the 
next section,' to accredit the Indii legend of King Sagara to 
the siraple-minded Cam, and make them believe it to be 
an ancient tradition peculiar to their country. For the 
present the name of the Sa/c or Sa/ai constitutes for us, 
together with the fact of the existence of teak - forests, 
a strong enou^^h argument, I think, wherewith to account 
for the name Saka-chipa as applied to Kamboja. 

The Visnu Puriina states further that the name of the 
king of Haka-dmpa was lihavya, and that his sons, after 
whom its varsas or divisions were denominated, boro the 
appellations of Jalada, Kumara, SukumCLra, etc. Among 
the mountain ranges enumerated are Udayagiri, Syd?na, and 
ylstayirL Among the rivers, Sn/cumd7'i, Kumdrl, Naliui, 
The Bhiigavata Purana gives different names for the vars((s, 
i.e. PHroJava, Manojara, etc. Now, I think that I can 
recognize most of these names in Siam and Kamboja. 
Bhava-varman, one of the early kings, and the only one 
of this name referred to in the inscriptions of Kamboja — 
among which that of Han-chei — reigned about 600 A.n., 
and probably is the Bhavya mentioned above. In Jalada 
one will recognize the lowlands of the Me-Khong delta, 
inundated for one-half of the year. From Jala or Jalada 


scholars who, with an obstinacy worthy of a better cause, seem to be determiued 
to stick to the end to their phonetic readings of geographical names, in preference 
to the written spelling. Maing Lun is, of course, Mnang Luang (the major 
district or town), i.e. Laang P^hrah Bang. We thus obtain a quite different 
iutoipretation of the passage quoted above ; for, while the one given in the 
publication referred to led us to believe that it was question of districts in the 
Burmese Shan States — perhaps of the country of the Lawa about Muang Long 
(Maing-long-gyi) — we now clearly see that Eastern Laos is meant instead, with 
its States of Ltiang P'hral) Bang, Wieng Chan, and Cainpa.^ak (Bassac) which, 
at the time the inscription was erected (a.i>. 1774), formed three separate 
kingdoms. The one called Campdsak was founded by Lau emigr.niits from 
Wieng Chan on the ruins of the ancient State of the same name, in a.d. 1712. 
A village named lia-S'ak had already e.\isted there, however, since about 1630, 
and was visited in 1641 by Wusthof, who says it had been founded just a few 
years before. 

Since writing the above, I have found Campdaalx mentioned under tlie name 
Champd-pdtlak in Klidn Ldang Ha-wat (Memoirs, p. 159, Siamese text), who 
wrote at about the same time that the Po-U-Daung inscription was erected. 
He was very likely the person that suggested the full and correct form of that 
name for the inscription, as he was tnen kept in captivity in Burmii, though 
being in the priesthood. 
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originated, in my opinion, the Chinese name for Kamboj^a, 
Chen-Ia, pronounced Chon-lap by the Annamites, which 
appears in both Chinese and Aimarnese annals since the 
beginning of the seventh century. It is to be observed 
in this connection, that the Sanskrit Jala = water, becomes 
C^hon and C'honla in Siamese and Khmer pronunciations, 
as, e.g., in Jalnjmri, the name of the present district of 
Bang Pla-sdi, on the eastern side of the Gulf of Siam, 
which is pronounced O^honla-hiiri. It becomes thus easy 
of comprehension how the* Chinese Chlni-la could originate 
from a form Jala tli rough its pronunciation C^honJa^ of 
which it is a phonetic transcript. Kamdra and SukiimCira 
are the districts of the southern extremity of Kainboja, 
where the land ends in the prornontoi'y of Kamdrt, and 
near wliich the Kiimdri River finds its outlet. 'I'he term 
Kumdrl has been transplanted here from the South of India, 
where it designates the cape termed Comorin in European 
parlance, and means Durgii or KiilT, the black and fierce 
goddess. The Khmers call her Khman or Nang KhmaUy 
* the black " or ^ the black damsel.^ Hence the Kmndrl 
Cape and River become, in their tongue, Chriti Khman 
(Cape Khman) and Tilk Khman (water, i.e. River, Khmaii)^ 
respectively. In this district there exists, up to this day, 
a township called Khmau, which one will see noted in 
modern maps in about 9^ 10' lat., just in the centre of the 
headland. It probably is, with the names given above, all 
that remains intact of the old small State or realm of Knmdra^ 
otherwise Khmaii^ which we find recorded by Abu-zaid 
under the denomination of Kingdom of T^oinar, It then 
(ninth century) probably included the whole of the country 
between the Me-Khong delta and the Gulf of Siam, as 
we shall demonstrate in the sequel. As regards the terms 
JJdayagiri and Astagiri, they exhibit a certain resemblance 
to the names Udai and Lestai already noticed in the same 
region, while Sgdma is undoubtedly connected with the 
country of Siam, along with which it will be treated on 
directly. The Nalinl may be the Me-Khong River, since 
the easternmost stream, mentioned in the Ramayana as 
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flowing from the slopes of the 1 limalaj’^as, is designated 
by tliat name. As regards Parqjciva and J\ranoJava, they 
very probably correspond: the latter with LCiti Jdvcl or LCiu 
O^hwd, i.e. Ijiiang P*hrah llitng, and thf3 former with Lower 
Jaca, Sabriy or Tha-hCiy which, we shall demonstrate in due 
course, appears to be Ptolemy's Zaba or Zabai, near the 
present Saigon. In support of the idenlificatiou of 
Manojavii with Liiang P'hrali Bilng I may add that, while 
tile Bhagavata Purana places the district of that name in 
Suka-drijja, the Visnu Parana locates a river Manojavd 
in ICraiinca, which is the rogioii of Kan-chif or TCftu-ehcu, 
i.e. Tonkin. From this 1 infer that ManoJar<i must have been 
situated near the line where Silka-dcipa (Kamboja) borders 
on JCraunca-dcipa (Kau-chi), which is the position corre- 
sponding to the ancient Java, or Cdiaird^ tho present Luang 
P'hi'ali Bang. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that we have in the above 
arguments sullicicnt evidence for holding that the hitherto 
supposed mythical Sakd-drlpa of tho Puriinas is really tlie 
region of Siam, Kamboja, and Lower Oochin-Chiiia ; and from 
the fact of King i.e. Bhava-varman, being mentioned, 

along with the districts of Jala or Jalada (Chen-la) and 
l^mndra (Komar or Khniuu), avc may deduce the approximate 
earliest possibh' date of the Vi:<nn Parana and fix it within 
a few years of 650 a.d.^ 

We have now to revert to Ptolemy’s description of tho 
country of the Lestai, and examine in separate paragraphs 
the names of the cities and rivers that he transmitted to 
us as being found in this region. 

Samarade, a town (No. 92) • 

This is not Sri Dharmardja, or Ligor, as erroneously 
supposed by McOrindle,^ on the score of a resemblance in 

^ This date is arrived at on the basis of those of the reign of Bhava-varman 
{circa a.d. 600), and of tho conquest by his descendant ISaiia-varman of the 
whole of Kamboja in a.d. 627, when all the small kingdoms into which tho 
country was divided disappeared. 

* Op. cit., p. 203. 
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names between Dharmaraja (or, as pronounced in Siamese, 
Thajnmardt) and Samarade. It is, on the contrary, the 
name for Siam or Sdmarattha in its locative case, Sdmaraithey 
as frequently met with in the old native MSS., whether 
Pali, Siamese, or Jjau. Sdniarattha ^ or St/dniraffha - are 
its regular Pali forms, which correspond to the Sanskrit 
Si/dma‘rdstray and mean ‘ the black, or dusky, country/ 
Why Siam should originally be so termed it is now difficult 
to guess. Some saw in its name an allusion to the brown 
complexion of its inhabitants, just as others took the luime 
given it by the Chinese, Ch^ih-ta or ChUh-tUiy ‘red earth,' 
to refer to the colour of its soil. Both views are, in my 
opinion, equally unacceptable 

In support of the first, it might be urged that the Siamese 
themselves take Stjani to really mean brown — a brown 
blended up of two colours, red and black ; hence their own 
idea would correspond to a reddish brown or to a dusky 
colour inclining to redness, which, in their opinion, suits 
very well the complexion of the people. A brunette 
complexion, the nita Sony si bicoloured complexion), 
corresponding to the Sanskrit St/dniay is much appreciated 
in young damsels and sung b}'' native bards ; ® it is, in fact, 
considered to be the typical colour of their race. But this, 
of course, only refers to modern times. ^ In the ancient 
period of which we arc treating on here, the complexion 
of the race in occupation of both Siiim and Kamboja was 
assuredly darker, as proved not only by the contemporary 

^ Mahdvamsa ^ Sihna, c. 98, vv. 90—93. 

* Bdldvatara, i, apud Childers’ Pali Dictionary, p. 492, s.v, 

^ For easy reference I may quote the poem printed by Captain Low in his 
“ Grammar of the Thai Language,” Calcutta, 1828, p. 84 : “Chiiu niia sGug sf 
wimoQ ch‘6m,” which he translates at p. 88: “Your delicate brunette 
bicoloured] complexion,” etc. 

* The Nan-Chao, a branch of the Thai race in Yunnan, are by Ma Tuan-lin 
(op. cit., vol. ii, p. 189) said to belong to the race of the U-man or ‘ Black 
Barbarians.* This race was certainly not termed ‘ black ’ from the complexion ; 
but, as is nowadays the case with several tribes in Indo -China, very probably 
from the colour of their dress. I do not think it likely that any offshoot of 
these U or Wu people had as yet reached the Gulf of Siam at the period of which 
we treat. 
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accounts of eye-witnesses, but also by statements to tliat 
effect in the local records. 

According to the Chinese envoys who visited these countries 
during the Tain and Liang dynasties (a.d. 265-f556) the 
natives of Fa-nan and Cfien-la were small, ugly, black — 
though among them were seeu fair women — with frizzly 
hair, and they tattooed their bodies, rolling their hair up 
towards the crown. The natives of CFih-tUi (Siam) were 
of the same race as those of Fa-nan, but they cropped their 
hair and pierced their ears.' These descriptions are in 
agreement with local tradition and witli the statements of 
various ancient chronicles (among which I may mention 
that of C^hieiig Sen), according to which the whole of Slam 
and Kamboja, as far up as the Me-Khdng at C‘hleng Sen, 
was inhabited by a dai^k- complexioned race which is called 
Fliom, a terra meaning ^ black.* It was only in a.d. 
that the Liiu who had settled at C‘hleng Sen were able to 
drive the Khorn from the borders of tlie Me-Khd ng into 
the Me-iiain valley as far down as Kamp'heng P‘hct, 
which henceforth became the boundary between the 
country of W^estern Laos and the Khom State of Lop‘h- 
burl {Lava-jmri). The K hdm of that State — and, it appears, 
also those of Kamboja — used to crop their hair short; and 
therefore, whenever people from Laos desired to cross the 
frontier at Kamp‘heng P‘het they were compelled to cut 
their hair according to the Khdm fashion. While surveying 
the ruins of Karap^heiig P^het in 1896 I w'as shown tlu' 
remains of a square structure originally built, like most 
ancient edifices of that neighbourhood, of latorite blocks,' 
and still called by the natives the Said Tat P'honi, orl 
* Hair-cutting Hall,* where it is alleged that the tonsorialj 
operatioa above referred to was performed. 

Although remnants of the aboriginal Negrito tribes were 
during the early centuries of the Christian Era still in 
occupation of sundry portions of the seaboard and, perhaps, 
also of the interior, and a certain proportion of Negrito- 


‘ See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 436. 437, 466, 470. 
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Dravidian elements who had emigrated thither from Southern 
India was also present and had to some extent become inter- 
mingled with the natives, it would be too rash to conclude 
from the extracts given above that the whole of the population 
of Siam and Kamboja was of Ne grito bipod . The circum- 
st^ance of its being dark-complexioned can be easily explained 
by the fact that the main bulk of that population consisted, 
as we already observed, of hill- tribes of the Mdn-Annam 
race, such as the Stieng, the Lawa, etc., who, as a rule, 
are much darker than the Thai and other valley-dwelling 
people. The evidence, we have seen, is strongest in favour 
of the Lawa, Doi, Lbi, or Lbi being the Lestai referred to 
by Ptolemy ; and our subsequent investigations will tend 
to corroborate that Identification. If we compare the 
descriptions of the present Lawa or Wah made by recent 
travellers with those of the ancient people of Fii-nan^ etc., left 
by the early Chinese envoys, w^e shall find that they tally 
surprisingly well. One missionary, who but a couple of 
years ago visited the Wah at Miiang Lera, pictures them 
as ^^big, strong, robust, ugly^ black, fierce-looking creatures.^’ ^ 
And Mr. J. G. Scott, who had the opportunity of becoming 
well acquainted with the same peojile, speaks of them in the 
following terms ^ : — ‘‘ In complexion they [the Wa] are 
jHiich darker than any of the hill j>eople of this part of Indo- 
China, even if allowance be made for dirt, for they never 
wash. They are considerably darker even than the swarthy 
Akha, who otherwise are the darkest tribe in the hills 

. . are short, smaller even than the Shans 

They have short sturdy figures, perhaps a little too broad 
for perfect proportion, but many of the men arc models of 

athletic build In features the Wa are bullet-' 

headed with square faces and exceedingly heavy jaws. The nose 
is very broad at the nostrils .... the real Wild Wa 
crop their hair short. Heavy eyebrows do not improve the 
type of face .... [and as regards dress :] In the 

' Bangkok Times, May 10, 1898. 

* See Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1896, p. 161. 
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hot weather neither men nor women wear any thing at all, 
or only on cereniouiul occasions.’^ Here we have, especially 
in the passages which I have italicized, in every particular 
the race of Fa-nan of the Chinese travellers, who were s}nall, 
uglify blacky nakedy and who in Siam clipped their hair short. 
The hill- tribes of Kamboja present, though not always in 
an equally marked degree, the same peculiarities, and 
accordingly it will bo seen that it is both unnecessary and 
inconsistent with historical tradition to assume, as has beeni 
done by some writers, that the population of Kamboja at the 
period with which we are concerned was entirely composed 
of Negritos. Such undoubtedl3'’ were the aborigines, but 
by the earl^" centuries of the Christian Kra these had been 
to a great extent either got rid of or absorbed into the bulk 
of the hill-people of Mdn-Annam extraction who had flowed 
into the country from Southern China, and who were tln iu- 
solvesa remarkablv^ dark-complexioned race. If we add to this 
admixture a considerable proportion of Neg rito- D ravid i a n 
adventurers who had proceeded thither Irom tlie ^oufli^ of 
India, we obtain a race such as the much lighter coin- 
plexioned Chinese and Lau would be perfectly justified in 
calling black. Thus it happens that we find tlie early 
inhabitants of Si am prope r and Kamboja invariably referred 
to in the Liiu chronicles us Khtm and J^Qipp i-dani y i.e. ‘ Black 
Khdm.’ It is held by the Lau that the term KliOni itself 
means ‘black,’ though it is no part of their language and 
appears to be dex’ived from the Kambojan Khamaa or 
Khmaxi} With it the tribal names of the Khmnct^ KhniUy 
Khaxnly etc., are probably connected. The Klanner or 
Khmer are, up to this day, a dusky race compared with the 
natives of Lower Siam, where the copious onflow of the Thai 
element has impressed a much lighter complexion upon the 
people. The same may be said of Pegu, where the later 
admixture of Tibeto-Burraan as w^ell as Thai blood has 


‘ Both JBlhim and Khman may, however, bo simply modifications of tho 
Chinese (c7<*«Vw), pronounced and kiem in the Southern Chinese 

dialects. 
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undoubtedly contributed in lightening the original dusky 
appearance of the Talaings. The phenomenon may yet be 
seen in action in the Malay Peninsula, where the remnants 
of the early Negrito autochthones represented by the 8 aman g| 
gradually drift and become absorbed into a comparatively 
fairer race — the Sakai — who appear to impersonate there, 
with their features and language essentially Moil -Annam 
in character, the last genuine survivors of the ancient and 
now almost, extinct race of ^ 

In the case of the Sam an g it is possible that their present 
name is but a corrupted form of the Sanskrit S^(2?nu)ii(/((, 
moaning ‘ dark,* ‘ dusky,^ although Scuncniga occurs as 
a tribal name in the Mahabhilrata and may have been 
introduced in the Malay Peninsula from Southern India. 
But with respect to the name of Siam or Sydma, it strikes j 
me that if the same referred to the dark complexion of the I 
people in occupation of the country at the time with which 
we are concerned, and was invented by the early Indii 
adventurers as a substitute for the term KhoiUy of which 
it is the Sanskrit equivalent, it likewise should have been 
applied not onl}^ to Kamboja, whose people were of the 
same race as Siiira’s, but also and much more appropriately 
to the ]Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, where the more 
dusky Negrito-Dravidian element undoubtedly predominated. 

The fact of the term Sf/dma being restrict(?d to Siam, " 

where there is perhaps less reason to expect it, sufficiently 

demonstrates that its origin must be sought for in other 

causes. We have seen that the Malay Peninsula owes 

its ancient name of Sdlmali or Suvarna-mdU to a mountain 

^ * 

so designated. In the case of Saha - dvipa^ represented 
by Siam and Kamboja, we have noticed that one of the 
mountain ranges mentioned in the Pur ^nas is called 
^f/di^ . With this, I have no doubt, the name of Siam 
is ceuiiected. In fact, if we turn to the inscriptions 
collected by Aymonier in the south-western gallery of 
Angkor-wat, we find after the mention of a chief leading 
the troops of Lavo (one of the ancient chief cities of 
Southern Siam, now known as Lopffiaburl = Lavapiiri), 
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an inscription, numbered 27tli in the list, which textually 
runs:^ Ne?i Sydm — ‘‘Here [is the chief of the] 

Syiiraa-kuta/^ This is to explain a scene in bas-relief 
where a prince is depicted mounted on an elephant richly 
caparisoned, and followed b}’’ warriors wielding lances orna- 
mented with Camara tails, such as are used in Siam up 
to this day. “Tatoues sur les joucs/’ 2 leinarks Aynionier 
about them, “ ils ont tons une physionoinie specialc, 
sauvage, et a bon nombre les artistes ont donne une 
mine grotesque, iin tyj^e qiii sernble avoir ete reollement 
observe.” This scene is followed bj^ a similar one, the 
last ill the series, with an inscription (28th) saying that 
“this is the chief, or leader, of the tSf/Ufu kak,^" These 
basso-rilievi and inscriptions can haidly be less than 
eight centuries old,^ and probably represent events much 
older: the triumph of some one of the luiglitiest sovereigns 


^ ‘‘Les Inscriptions cu vietix Klinicr,” extruit tin Juitmal .isaititpic^ Paris, 
1S83, pp. 86-7. 

2 The custom ot‘ tattooiujj tlic Ijicu seems to liavo botm tmeo in t’uvour among 
several tribes of ludo-Chiua, and still survivt s to soiiU) extent, us Iho following 
extract will show : “ It has hitherto been the custom with Kh yeng young women, 
soon after they arrive at years of puberty, to tattoo tlie wliole of their faces with 
vertical and closely adjoining narrow blaclc lines which, as Symes very (.orrcclly 
observes, ‘gives a most extraordinary appearance/ .... The (uistom was 
lately universal, but in British territory it is slowly dying out.'’ 

Gazettfery vol. ii, p. ‘265.) it is very curious to observe that tin? very identieul 
custom prevailed among tlu^ Li or Loi of Hainan, of whom it is said in Ma 
Tiian-lin (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 402) that young women, as soon as tlu'V reacli puberty, 
have their faces tattooed with figures of dowers, hutti rllies, etc., as a mark of 
their nubility and a preliminary to marriage, 'rin: oreasion is soleinni/.ed with 
great ceremony and with a baiuiiict to all the rclati\es. Face-tattooing was also 
undoubtedly peculiar to the latwa and Karens, wb»>, we havi* seen, are racially 
counected with the LA or Zwi;’aiul, in general, to liiost Moii-Aiinam tiil>es. 
Among the various branches of the Thai race it appt^ars to hardly ever have 
been resorted to ; only one section of the lAnu is known to have cmjdoyed it, 
which from this fact was termed the or ‘ Flowired Faces’ tribe. 

(Ma Tuan-lin, ibid., p. 119.) As regards tattooing tlie laxly the yLi-Lau are 
principally noted for having, from a very early perioil, adorned tluhr persons 
with dragons and other tigures ; a custom ado]>teil aftcrw ards by their d<^scuiidants 
the LLan-Vhno and the present Lau of the (Plncng-ni:ii principality. On the 
strength of these considerations I am inclined to think tliiit the people meant 
in the Kambojau inscription «iuoted above under the name «tf St/am-kut must 
be the Z,aiL\ or Jrahy also because the latter’s complexion is, as we liave seen, 
considerably darker than any other hill-trila- in Siam prox)cr. 

® Professor Bergnigne [Jottr}inl A 1884; ])clieves fliem to he slightly 
anterior in date to the period of Jayavarman VII, who reigned A.n. 1102 -1 186. 
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of KuiTiboja, followed by the chiefs of the Stales that owed 
allegiance to him. 

If we examine the condition of Siam during that period, 
that is, between the tenth and twelfth centuries, we find 
that it included three principal States. One in the north 
Avith the capital now at Sukhothaly now at Senvankhalok ; 
and two in the south. Of these latter, the one on the east 
had at times Lop^hahurl and at others Dvdrarati (on the 
site of the present Ayuthia) as its chief city ; while the one 
on the w'est had the seat of government first at Sri V0((!/^ff 
near the Pratbama-ceti in the present piovinco of Nakhon 
C‘hai-srl, and subsequently (from the beginning of the tenth 
centmy) at BandhuuKi-puray called afterwards (thirteenth 
centurj’) 8up‘han-burl (Suvarna-purl) a little more to the 
north. All the three kingdoms were subject to Kainboja, 
and though they eventually rebelled, they could not 
definitely shake off the yoke of vassalage until a.d. 12o() -7, 
Avhen the power of Kamboja had AVitned, and thus the 
opportunitj’' came for their becoming united under a single 
ruler. As the king of LaAT> (Lopfiiaburl) is represented 
apart, and referred to in the 26th inscription, it follows 
that the terms Sydma - kut and SyCunu - kak must apply 
to the lulers of the other tAvo States. liy looking at 
the map Ave find the Kokarit {ICakff - rattha ?) Hills 
forming part of the main w’^atershed near Myawadi. Wc 
also meet Avith two districts similarly named, of Avhich one 
is a little to the south-Avest of Mj^awadl on the Kokarit 
stream, and the other aAvay to the north-west at the 
confluence of the Salwin Avith the Yun/.aleng. There 
is thus some probability as to the country to the Avest of 
the Kokarit Hills as far as the Salwin, and to the cast 
as far as Rah eng and even Sukhothai, having anciently 
been known by the name of Sj/dma-koka^ or Syama-kaka-rdstf^a, 
of which the modern term Kokarit Avould be but a contracted 
form. Kdka-dtjya^ the place mentioned in the Mahavaihsa 
as one of the points where the Ceylonese expedition of about 
1180-1190 A.D. landed, may have formed part of Kokarit ^ 
in the event of the region so named having extended at that 
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period, which is not improbable, as far as the mouth of the 
Bl-Un {Bl-limi) River. 

Given that the foregoing surmises are correct, the name 
Sydma-kiit would fall to the kingdom of Sri Vijaya, in 
the western part of Southern Siam ; and this is exactly 
tho place where wc should expect to find it, for various 
reasons, which will be hereafter adduced. This name of 
Sj/dnia-kiifa or Sf/dma-kdta may be explained either as tho 
Sf/dni peak or the Sf/dni stronghold. In the first case it 
coincides with the Sijdiiia mountain placed b}’^ tho Puranas 
in Saka - dvipa, and enumerated in some recensions im- 
mediately before Astagiri,' a term which indicates a western 
mountain. It follows that the Syama mountain or peak 
must be sought for towards the main range dividing Siam 
from Burma, if indeed it is not to be identified with tho main 
range itself. This would at any rate appear from a passage 
of I-tsing ^ wherein it is stated that to tho south-west of 
8//chuen, at a distance of one month’s journey or Ihoreabouts, 
there is the so-called ‘ Great Black Mountain.’ Southward 
from this and close to the sea-coast, there is a country 
called Sri-ksaira or, according to my own investigations, 
Srir-ksHva (Proine) ; on the south-east of this is Lang-ckia- 
hsii (Lankachiu and Lafikhla, aJiaH Kumalanka) ; on tho 
east of this is Dvd{ra) 2 mii (Dvaravati, i.e. the Ayuthia or 
Ayudhya of later times). The ‘Great Black Mountain’ hero 
referred to may partly correspond to Ptolemy’s Damassa 
Range, if it be assumed that the name of the latter is of 
Sanskrit or Pali derivation (i.e. from Tamm ‘ darkness ’ : 
whence Ad^aacra opt} = ‘ Dark Mountains ’) ; but its 
location by I-tsing at over one month’s journey to the 
J30uth-we8t of Sz‘chuen shows its identity with the main 
range forming tho Me-nam-SalwIn watershed, and with 

^ Professor Hall’s edition of Wilson’s “ Vi^^u Parana,” vol. ii, p. 199, f.n. f. 

* In Takakasu’s “ Record of the Buddhist Religion,” etc., p. 9. It is to be 
regi-etted that Mr. Tukakusu does not give us, as should bo done for all proper 
names, the equivalent in Chinese characters, or at lea.st a transliteration of the 
same. Owing to this omissiou w'o are uuable to learn whether the term employed 
for ‘ black ’ in the original text is Hvh, Li, ChHen, Wii, or any other, and 
further linguistical investigation is thus precluded. 
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the Sydnia mountain, or mountain-chain, of the Puranas. 
Thia latter, it will now be seen, is far from being a myth. 
It was evidently from this mountain range that the country 
extending eastwards, and southwards to the Gulf, was 
called Sijdma~kuta or simply St/dni. On the other hand, 
should the term Si/dma-kut designate a stronghold, this is 
most likely the city of Sri Vijaya, the most ancient foundation 
in that territory. 

In the Chinese records the name Ilsien for Siiim does not 
appear until after a.d. 6^0. Prior to that date we hear only 
of Ch*ih-iUiy literally, * R ed Earth / a term which, according 
to Chinese authors, was given the country because at the 
spot where the capital stood the soil appeai’ed of an extremely 
red colour. The capital meant by the Chinese may have 
been Sawankhal ok . ^ where the soil is indeed reddish, it 
being composed of the debris of a very ferruginous lateritic 
formation. But this * Red Earth ^ theory of the Chinese 
chroniclers, though hitherto blindly accepted by their 
European translators and commentators, is seriously open 
to criticism. Apart from the fact that all over Indo-China 
there are places where the soil is equally, if not more 
intensely, red, and which should in consequence have been 
similarly styled by the Chinese, against that theory stands 
the argument that the toponymies referred to in early 


^ Svarffa-Ioka, usually pronounced Sawankhalok or StvankhalCk, but coiTuptcd 
by the vulg^ar into Sankhalok^ so as to make it appear to the uninitiated as derived 
from Sangkaloka, * eit y oi the Samgha. '* It is possible that the early Chinese 
travellers, misled bjTsuch a faulty pronunciation, rendered the name of the capital 
aa Semj^ch'^i Ch*‘vng^ i.e. ‘ Samgha^ or Sankha^ city.’ (In this connection I may 
remark that a similar mistake has been repented in the nineteenth century by 
a certain writer publish in^jf hooks on a ncient Siam, who, with a cocksureness 
absolutely Jin-de-siechy tells us in his bcTok that Sawankhalok means ‘ city of 
the Saingha * ! My remarks upon Sawankhalok and Sukhothai rest upon personal 
investij^ations and a thorough archaeological survey of the ruins of those ancient 
capitals which I carried out during the autumns of 1894 and 1896.) It is not, 
however, by any means certain whether the capital was, at the period above 
referred to, at SawankhalOk rather than at Sukhothai. As Sukhotai is in the 
Cama-dcvi-variisa,” a Pali chronicle of Ijamp‘hufl (see p. 184 infra) y said to 
have been built in the shape of a cbank-shell, it is quite possible that one of its 
names was Samkha-nagaray and that it is to it, and not to Sawankhalok, that the 
Chinese term Stng^chH Ch^hig was intended to apply. At any event, the two 
ancient cities just named being but some tAventy miles apart as the croAV flies, the 
location of the Chinese Stng-ehH may be assumed as sufficiently approximate for 
our purpose. 
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Chinese accounts in connection with Siam, and neighbouring 
countries generally turn out, upon close examination, to be 
mere phonetic transcripts of indigenous names, albeit the 
characters employed to represent the latter have been 
systematically selected with a view to convey a meaning 
of some sort — no matter how puerile and absurd — to the 
Chinese reader. Of this artificial, and at the same time 
deceitful, system of transcription we have met with many an 
instance in the course of the present inquiry. I am therefore 
of opinion that in the case in point Ch*th-tUi is not, in spite 
of the express statement to the contrary, an exception to 
such an almost invariably followed rule. As this term is 
pronounced Ch^ek-VoUy Ch*ak-tu in several Southern Chinese 
dialects, and Shaku-to in Japanese, I think that I am justified 
in assuming it to be a phonetic rendering of Sukhada, which 
is the name that Sukhothai and its kingdom have borne 
jjrevious to being called Sukhodcuja, Sukhada iiiust have 
been pronounced Sakkadia^ and in sjmeopated form Sakdea 
or Sakda, by the Mon-Khmer people occupying its territory 
at that period. Having observed that the soil was reddish 
in colour in the neighbourhood of its chief city, the Chinese 
envoys would, according to their peculiar way of thinking, 
transcribe Sakda phonetically in such a manner us to convey 
at the same time the meaning of ^ Red Earth ^ or ‘ Red 
Soil.’ Thence the origin of the term Ch^ih-tUi — in reality, 
Chhik-Vxi or Shak-t^ou, as it must then have been pronounced. 

At any rate, it plainly follows that at the period in 
question the Chinese envoys sent out to Siam must have 
become acquainted only with the kingdom of Sukhothai and 
Sawankhalok, and with the branch of the Me-Nam River 
that led to it from the gulf. It may be furthermore assumed 
that the term St/dmri, or Siam, had not yet spread as far 
as Sukhothai, since the Chinese envoys are silent about it. 
The conclusion is, then, that at that early period its applica- 
tion must have been still circumscribed to the western part 
of Siam, where we have located it. But after a.d. 650^we 
are told that the kingdom of ChHh-Pu broke off into two 
parts, one called Hsien or Sieniy and the other Lo-huh or 
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Lo-huk ; that the former was barren and unsuitable for 
cultivation, while the latter was flat and eminently productive. 
Wc are thus confronted with two names of kingdoms, 
of which the first is quite plain and represents the term 
Si/dnia^ wliile the other requires elucidation, and both need 
to be located. I identif\" Lo-huh with .Laro or Laho, then 
called Lahot or Laho, now Lop‘haburi {Lavapur}.)} The 
position of this ancient city in the midst of an alluvial plain, 
intersected b\: numerous creeks and studded with ponds and 
marshes, justifies the identification suggested, and well suits 
the Chinese description. 

As regards or Si'em, it represents, according to me, the 

western and northern part of Siilm, more mountainous and 
barren. It is here that, as we have shown, the term Sf/dina 
or Sidm most probably originated. Restricted originally 
to the region nearest to the main range {Sydnia-kaka) ^ down 
to the Gulf {Sj/dma-kuta), it gradually extended eastwards, 
until we find it applied to th(i whole of Upper Siam, and, 
finally, to the entire country. The kingdom of Laro or 
Lah6 long remained quite distinct under this name. Its 
independence dates exactly from the time that the Chinese 
speak of the separation ; that is, from the end of the seventh 
century or the beginning of the next, when it seceded 
from the State of Sukhothai and Sawankhalok that bad 
founded its chief city, Laho or Lavo, in a.d. 457, or only 
a few years before Dvarapuri or DvaravatT (the To-lo’-po-ti 
of Hwen-ts^ang and of I-tsing) was built. It 

is worthy of note that the name of the founder of Lop^haburi 
is given as Kalavarnatissa, son of King K akavatra or 
Kakavadda, ruling at Taksasila in Northern Siam (identified 
by local scholars with Miiang Tak, north of Raheng), whose 
descendants reigned in Sukhothai. This name, Kakavatra, 
deserves comparison withTTBe term Sydmkak of the K h mer 
i nscription , and appears to confirm our location of the people 
so named in the western part of Upper Siam. 

^ This name is taken from Labor in Indio, which is said to have been founded 
by Lava, son of Rama, and hence named Lohavara. Lava in Siiimose is spelled 
Lohy pronounced Lop^h ; hence the name Lop^hdburl (Lop ‘ha -purl). 
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During the period C^hih-Chen g (a.d. 1341—68), say the 
annals of the Ming dynasty, the two States of Sie?n and Lo-huh 
were reunited into one single kingdom situated near the sea. 
This alludes to tlie conquest of those two States carried out 
by King RilinathibodT I (Ramadhipati), followed by the 
founding of Ayuthia, in a.d. 1350. Thenceforward the 
country became known to China as Siem-lo (ig a hybrid 

Chinese combination of the two terms Siem and Lo-hiih. 
But in reality the country had been formed into a single 
independent kingdom with capital at Sukhothai some one 
hundred years before, that is, in about 1256—7 . 

The conclusion we may elicit from the above remarks is, 
that in origin the name St/dma was restricted to Western 
Siam, and to the southern part of it bordering upon the 
gulf, which formed the territory of the Vijaya Kingdom, 
Though the latter seems, previous to the rise of the Jjavo- 
Dvar avatl State in about a.d. 650, to have comprised the 
greatest part of Southern Siam, and the term Sydrna to 
have as a consequence already applied to nearly the whole of 
that region, Chinese travellers ignore it, and only appear to 
be acquainted with the eastern branch of the Me - Nam 
River, naming the territory along its banks either ChUh-t^u 
(Sukhada) or To-l o-po-tl (Dvar avat^, according as to whether 
it is the upper or the lower part of the river's course that 
is implied. They become acquainted with the term Siem 
or Hsien only when Lavo secedes from Sukhothai, forming 
a separate kingdom. The character ^ {Hsien) is said to 
be an imitation of Spam, I do not reject this view, as that 
character is pronounced siam in Ilakka and hsiem in Annamese, 
which latter repr esents the Kh mer form stem still met with 
in some names of Kambojan districts, such as Slem-rdby 
now Siem-rdt {Spdma-rdsU*a),^ I submit, however, that the 


* The Laii of Tahrah Bang and Wieng Chan also pronounce Stem 

in the Khmer style. According to Mi*. E. II. Parker the ancient Cliiuese used 
the character m to denote Siam, instead of the modern m (see China 
lleoiewy vol. xix, p. 197). According to the “.P‘ci-wcu Yiiu-fu” (quoted 
by the same authority in the China Hcvietc, vol. xiii, 3<9), “the character 
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dame character Hsien in Chinese means ' the sun rising/ 
and is therefore equivalent to the Saiiskrit-Pali Udaydy 
a term which we have met several times in this region, and 
which occurs also in the compound Sukhoclaya (Sukha+udaya 
= *the dawn of happiness^), the later name of Sukhada,^ 
the ancient capital city of ISTorthern Siam, and, at subsequent 


^1^ is pronounced dan^ and is the name of a State of southern barbarians/’ But 
it will be seen that this character is practically identical with employed to 
designate the State of Tan^ Shan, or Chan (whatever be the correct pronunciation), 
which we have identified with Ptolemy’s Ariiabion in a preceding section. In 
fact, Dr. Birth (in “ China and the Roman Orient,” p. 36, note) points out 
that both the “ Hou-Han-shu ” and the “ Yun-nan-t‘ung-chih ” have 
for the name of that State. It is therefore evident that both and 
refei to the same State, and this is vaguely described by Chinese authors as 
being situated ‘‘beyond the frontier” and communicating towards the south- 
west with Ta TsHn (Syria). As early as a.d. 97 its king, Yung Yu-tiao, is 
represented as having entered into communication with the Chinese Court. The 
most logical location that can be assigned to the 2'an or Shan State would thus 
appear to be about the present Shenbo, near Bhamo, where we have placed it. 
But as regards the term denoting Siam prop^. , and being equivalent to the jjg 
of a later period, it is scarcely probable, although there may be an indirect 
connection between the two terms in the event of both proving traceable to the 
“ Great Black Mountain,” which, it appears, formed the separation between 
Siam and Burma and was in its northern portion called Tama or Tamasa 
(Ptolemy’s Damas sa Range), while the part of it that stretched tow^ards the Gulf 
of Siam was termed Sydma, Such being the case, the State of Tan or Dan 
of Chinese writers might be identified with Ptolemy’s Land of the Bamassai ; 
and the {Ssien) of the formed with the latter’s SamaradS, the SdmavaUa or 
Sydmardf^ra of classical literature. 

^ This is evidently the region of Sukhada mentioned in the Purapa/ 

fall’s ed., vol. ii, p. 191) as being ruled over by a king bearing the name of j 
Sukhodaya. The Vi^pu Pura^a makes it a division of Flak^a-dvxpa (Burma), 
whpeas it was situated merely near the borders of the latter. In fact, in the 
Chinese account of the embassy to Ch^ih-Vu in a.d. 607—8, Ch^ih^Vu, i.e. 
Sukhada, is said to be bounded on the west by the kin^om of Po^lo^so or 
P^o-lo-Ho (see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 446), evidently Plak^a ov Dala»Hia 
(vide «t«jt7ra, p. 39). As regards the fact of Sukhothai being formerly termed 
Sukhada, it is positively proved by the often quoted Peguau work on Gavampati, 
where Sukhothai is referred to (book 1) under the name of Sakkhada-^gdma 
(Sukhada-grdma), There is, therefore, no further reason against this city, and 
the coimtry of which it was the capital, being identified with the Sukhada of the 
Vi 99 U Pinana and the ChHh^Cu or Shak-Vu of Chinese literature. The name 
of its ancient king, Sukhodaya, is even mentioned in the local chronicles, though 
imder the slightly modified and obviously incorrect forms of Aiokadaya and 
Dharmdiokadaya, I have found it stated m a native commentary that from this 
niler the kingdom and its capital became afterwards known as Sukhodaya. 
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periods^ of the whole country. Hence the character Jg 
Hden may have been adopted by the Chinese to designate 
Siam^ with the double object in view of giving as faithful 
a transcript as possible of the name Sydni^ and of conveying 
at the same time the sense embodied in the term Uduydy 
forming part of the name of its capital. It follows, 
therefore, that while the term Sydma originated in 
Western Siam, probably from a mounta in peak or rang e 
anciently known as Sydma or Sydma-kuta (Black Peak), and 
was at first circumscribed in its application to the States of 
and Kaka~rdstra or Sydniakakay whence it extended 
eastwards as far as Sukhothai, upon the absorption of the 
eastern portion of the State of Vijaya by that of Lahd or 
Lop^haburT, towards the end ofTEe^welfth century, the 
term Sydma became less common in the southern region, 
remaining in consequence localized almost exclusively to the 
northern. It is then that we first hear of Hsieri and 
Lo-huh; now used in the place of the ancient 

ChH-t^Uy and I’epresenting therefore the State of Sukh othai- 
Sawankhaldk (but with its capital now at Sukhothai) ; 
and Lo~huh designating the kingdom of Lop^haburi with 
part of the territory of the ancient Vijaya. In a.d. 1256 
the realm of Lop‘haburI joined that of^^khothai in the 
rebellion which resulted in the final emancipation of the 
whole of Lower Siam from the yoke of j£amboja; but 
though nominally recognizing Sukhothai as the paramount 
power, it continued de facto as a comparatively autonomous 
State until a.d. 1350. In the mind of the Chinese writers 
of the period the division of the country into the two 
kingdoms of Stem and Lo^huh would therefore still subsist 
during that interval. But in a.d. 1350 King Ramadhipati, 
having made himself master of the Lop‘haburI kingdom, 
founded thither a new capital on the site of the ancient 
Dvaravatl, with the style of Krung Devya Mahdnagara Pavara 
Dvdrdvati Sri Ayuddhyd {viilgo Ayuthyd)y formed by the 
union of the name of the old city of D varavati once 
existing there with that of the capital of Rama {Ayodhya)^ 
after whom the king had been titled. We then enter upon 
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the phase of the kingdom of Siem-lo with capital at Ayuthia, 
as it was known in later times to the Chinese. 

In the opinion of some Siamese scholars, Thai^ the name 
of their race, is derived from Udai (Udaya), either as forming 
part of the name of their ancient and most famed capital, 
Sukhothai, or as a symbol of their rise to a great nation 
with a mighty and vast empire. Tint this seems hardly 
to be the case, since the term Thai is spread far and 
wide, a long way beyond the limits ever attained by Siam 
proper, and is common to all branches of the race from 
the Tonkin-Annam borders to the outskirts of Asam, and 
from Yunnan to the Gulf of Siam.' llosides, there is so far 
no evidence whatever that the race ever boro the name Udai ; 
and although a people so named {Iltidei ?) exists up to this 
day in the Malay Peninsula, it belongs to a different 
ethnical stock, and has nothing to do with the Thai.^ 


* Tbe derivation from Udaya is accounted for linguistioallv on the score 
that the ih of Thai represents in Siamese the Sanskrit and Pali d ; wherefore 
Thai is equivalent to Daya, a contraction in this case, it is alleged, of Udaya, 
Others hold instead that Day a is not a contracted form at all, but a modification 
of Jaya or Jayin, meaning; ‘ victory, victorious.’ Although those views appear 
to be Hupported to a certain extent by the fact that two ancient kingdoms, those 
of Sukhodaya and Vijaya, the names of which embody, respectively, the terms 
Udaya and Jaya^ existed in the country, they are nevertheless little worthy 
of consiileration, because the term Thai is undoubtedly derived from the Sinitic 
family of languages to which the national idiom of the Thai race belongs. As a 
matter of curiosity I shall transcribe here a gdthd from a Pali work composed at 
Lamp^huii in the principality of C‘hieng-mai, in which the term Thai occurs 
under the fomi deyya. The title of this extremely rare work, hut recently 
discovered ^ rae in an incomplete form, is Cdmadcvlvamsa^ i.e. the story of the 
dynasty of Camadevi, the first queen of Lainp‘hufi. Its author is a Liiiii head- 
priest by the name of Bodhiramsi Mahathera, who lived towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The stanza occurs in the introduction and runs literally 
as follows : — 

“ Carikam bh^amananaiii 
Deyya bhasanusaranaiii 
Tam bhasaiii lahukam hoti 
Anurupaiii Jinath puri.” 

The purpose is to explain that the Thai language {Deyya^bhdsd) is far from 
possessing the perfection of the idiom spoken in Buddha’s native land (Magadha) ; 
nence the author, as he goes on to say in the stanza immediately following, 
decided to compose his wo» in Pali. 

* The Orang Udai {Hudei ?), called also Orang Tagos, inhabiting the border>r 
of the Pahang district, are probably the same, according to Micluho-Macla^, as 
the Orang Sakai-liar or wild Sakai, who are pur aang Melanesians (Negritos). 
Sec Miclubo-Maclay’s “ Ethnological Excursions in the Malay Peninsula,” in 
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In view of these facts I think that we are justified in tracing 
the origin of the term Thai back to the point whence this 
race branched off towards Siiim and Burma, to lay in both 
the foundations of vast empires ; and back to the time 
when, conscious of its greatness and independence, rightly 
considered itself unparalleled among all the semi-barbarous 
populations of Northern Iiido-China. The cradle of the 
term Thai must have been, therefore, Southern Yiinnan 
or the Northern SShan^ States; its initial date, one of 
the very first centuries of the Christian Era. Its meaning 
is ‘ eminent, free from bondage, master, independent.’ ^ 
It is, therefore, a national title more than a tribal name, 
not dissimilar from the epithet Artja w hich the Iranian 
ancestors of the present Indiis adopted for themselves. As 


Journnl, Straits Bnnich, K.A.S. , No. 2, p. 220. It would l>o, however, 
interestiiit; to find out Ijow the term Udai^ il correct, came to bo j^iven them 
aud what it means. As to the Sakai, they appear to bcloiii? to a fairer race than 
Ibe Negritos. 

* This term, in Siamese, is, by the Lilu or Shans, written and pronounced 
both as Thai and Taty in a slij^htly different tone : = Ttii ; ~ Thai. 

T’iio pronunciation Tai is fjiulty, being duo to the practice, with some branches of 
tlie Laii, of neglecting the aspiration inasinrated letters, such as ih, p^h, etc. Thi3 
exact meaning, in both Siamese and Laii, of the term Thai is * a man free from 
bondage, an ascetic, a chief or master.’ The Lau of C‘biong-nirii still designate 
their Muhdtheras by the title of Chau Thai, i.e. ‘Eminent Master,’ or, in Buddhist 
terminology, yirit/a. In Siamese poetry the same term, Chau Thai, is often 
employed when alluding to the kiug or to some other exalted personage, while 
Ora~ihai is used as a synonym for ‘ queen.’ (Hero ora, or nra, is a Khmer 
derived w'ord meaning ‘ beautiful.’) A Siamese synonym of Thai is Thai, 
having also the sense of ‘ master, chief, eminent.’ The signification of ‘ tree ’ 
has generally been ascribed to the term Thai, without, however, accounting for 
it aud showing its derivation. 1 think I am correct in saying that it and its 
synonyms must be traced to the Chinese (fa, tai) = ‘ great, eminent, noble,’ 
and its derivates or correlatives ^ ^ (/‘ai or thai), etc. The branch of 

the Thai race that invaded and conquered Asam adopted for their name a Sanskrit 
translation, a little bit intensified, of the national term Thai, and called them- 
selves Asatna (Ahom) or ‘ peerless.’ It therefore appears that the term Thai, 
implying an idea of greatness, superiority, or independence, is not properly 
a name, but a title, which originated with the expansion of the race into 
Burma, Asam, and Siam, 
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the Aryans applied to the conquered tribes of aborigines 
and Turanians the epithet of Dasyti^ so did the early Lau 
call the former settlers of the countries which they brought 
under subjection by the name of Khdy ^ slaves/ * bondmen/ 
while distinguishing themselves as Thaiy * masters/ ' * freemen/ 
in order to mark their independence as well as superiority. 
It is thus by contraposition to the term JfZta, ^ slave s/ 
denoting the conquered race, that the term Thai^ originally ! 
meaning * eminent , ^ ^ g reat/^ became synonymous with*. 

* master,* * chief/ ‘ free/ 

As regards the term Shdn^ which the Burmese employ 
to designate people of the Thai race, it is derived from 
Sydma or Siam, and not this from the former, as several 
writers have erroneously supposed. An examination of the 
way it is written in Burmese will at once convince one of 

this. The spelling is (Jiram or shami), which is pro- 

nounced 8han, The Q {m) at the end betrays its origin. 

from Sydma, as also does the palatal sibilant designed 
to represent the Sanskrit s. A more correct form is, how- 
ever, OC^QS {Hsydma, pron. Shy an), which is as faithful 
a transliteration as can be given in Burmese characters of 
the word Sydma. This evidence is, by itself, quite sufficient 
to explode the theory of Siam being derived from Shan 
but further proof can be gathered from the languages of 
the neighbouring nations, in none of which does a form 
terminated by an n as in the phonetic spelling of Shan 
occur ; but all terms given for Sidm have a final m. In Moil 
or Taleng, the word for Siam is G30Q (sem) or GOC) 
{fierh). In Asamese and Eachln it is Sam ; in Malay, Siam ; ini 
Lau and Khmer, Stem ; in Cam, Syam. The Siamo-Malays in 
the Malay Peninsula are called Sam-aam. How could the term^ 
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be derived from Shan, if in all these languages, including 
the written Burmese, it is spelled with an m? And yet some 
authorities, relying on the fickle basis of mere phoneticism, 
in the most phonetically unreliable of languages, Burmese, 
in which the written words undergo in pronunciation the 
most peculiar alterations, managed to draw the stupendous 
conclusion that Shan is the original name of the race, 
and that Siam (or, as written and pronounced in Siamese, 
Sydm or Sdydm) is derived from it. This is another 
instance in which Burmese, ‘^as she is spoke,'^ has proved 
to be the murderer of history ” ; ^ and, considering the 
precarious foundation upon which the new-fangled theory 
rests, it is a wonder that it could gain favour during the 
last ten years or so without its fallacy being exposed. It 
is to be hoped that these few remarks will suffice to 
demonstrate its absurdity ; while the present researches 
on Ptolemaic Geography — by means of which the antiquity 
of the name of Si am {Sydm a) could be established, and 
its existence in the region nearest to the Gulf traced back 
to at least the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian Era, that is, to a period when the Thai race had 
scarcely reached the head of the Me-Nain Valley — give that 
quaint theory the coup de grace,^ 

It is quite clear that Samarade {Sdma-rafthc) designates 
a country and not a town, though Ptolemy presumably 
meant it for the capital of the said country or kingdom. 
Portunately, we have an identical instance of such synec- 
dochical nomenclature in Siam itself during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the then capital, Ayuthia, 
was not called so by European writers and navigators, 
but the City of Siam,’^ or simply, “ Siam/’ We can, 

' “It must always be borue in mind that as regards the Burmese language, 
equally with English, the orthography rather than the pronunciation must be 
taken as a guide, and that phoneticism destroys all the links which bind the 
words now used to those from which they have been derived, and is ‘ the 
murderer of historj’.’ “ (Major Spearman’s *“ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. i, 

* For a fuller discussion of this subject I would refer the reader to my articles 
on “ Shan and Siam” in the Asiatic Qtmrtei'fg Jteview for January, 1898, and 
January, 1899. 
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therefore, easily understand how Ptolemy’s misconception 
originated. That Samarade was situated about the head of 
the Gulf of Siam, is shown by the position ho assigns to it. 
This we have slightly corrected in latitude, in order to bring 
the town up to the true emplacement it should occupy in 
the deep incavation of the Gulf, which was underrated by 
our authority. Its corrected longitude is 100^* 14 E., 
which is within 10' of the famous Prathom-cedI (Prathama- 
caityci) in the present province of Nakhoii C‘hai-srl {Nagara 
Jaya-sri). I therefore identify Samara de with the ancient 
city that rose around (mostly eastwards^ of) the Prathom- 
cedI, and which bore, according to local records, the name 
of Sri Vijaya-i'djadhdnl. 

During a visit that I paid to the place in the Autumn 
of 1895, I noticed ancient remains scattered over a very 
wide area, as well as traces of the moat that surrounded 
the city; and upon this and other evidence I concluded 
that the city must have been some two miles in extent. The 
most important monuments to be seen within its compass 
are two ancient stupas, one but recently repaired and built 
up in the shape of a gigantic spire, called the Prathama- (or 
Bandama-) ceil ; and the other still in a comparatively good 
state of preservation, named the Phrah Thon ( Vrahy or Vara 
Dona) pagoda. The latter owes its name to a tradition, to 
the effect that the golden bowl {jdona or drona) which served 
to measure Buddha’s relics after his death was brought 
here from India by a monk, and enshrined with a few of 
the sacred relics in this stupa, purposely erected for their 
reception.^ The date of erection of this monument is, 
according to native records examined by me, the year 

* This is a tradition transplanted here from India. The Dro^a or Kumhhan 
stupa built by the Brahman Dropa over the vessel wherewith he measured the 
relics of Buddha, was, according to General Cunningham (‘^Ancient Geo^. 
of India,” Buddhist Period, pp. 441-2), at Deghwara, a short distonce to the 
south-west of VaUali, in India, where it was seen by Hwen-tsang in a.d. 637, 
or only nineteen years previous to the building of the stupa in Siam. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the golden vessel enshrinedin the latter was but 
an, imitation or a supposed copy of the one used by Drona. I was mured that 
up to a few years ago a brass facsimile of the original vessel was still preserved 
in the guhA or chamber at the top of the stupa ; but nothing of the kind is now 
to be seen there. 
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1199 of the Buddhist Era, or a.d. 656; and its founder 
was a king by the name of Indra-raj^a. The original 
Prathama-ceti, so called from its being the first erected 
in that neighbourhood, must be of a still earlier date ; but 
it was afterwards rebuilt several times. In the excavations 
that were made in about 1857 about the Prathama-ceti for 
the erection of the new structure, were discovered two 
terra-cotta tablets inscribed with the “ Ye dhammd” gdt/id in 
Pali, in characters of a type between the Vehgi and Western 
Ciilukya of Southern India, and which therefore I judge 
to belong to the sixth or seventh century. Inscriptions in 
similar characters were discovered both on stone slabs and 
tiles at other places in the neighbourhood of the Prathama- 
ceti. These epigraphic records, besides disclosing to us the 
quarter whence Indu civilization and literature were brought 
over to this part of Siam, make it evident that Buddhism 
had by that time obtained there a firm footing, as is con- 
firmed sliortly afterwards by the accounts of Chinese monks 
and travellers, especially of I-tsing. as far at least as the 
neighbouring territory of Dvaravatl i s concerned.' 

The position of the Prathom-cedi as determined by 
Mr. McCarthy, Superintendent of the Royal Siamese 
Survey Department, is (centre of pagoda spire) long. 
100° 3' 46" E. and lat. 13° 49' 7". As the city o f Sri 
Vqay^extended mostly to the eastwards of it, we see that 
thecorrected position obtained by us, long. 100° 14' E., 
is within about 10' of the truth. The place can now be 
reached through a recently dug creek leading to it from 
the T ha-Chi n River, just about ten miles long; it is, 
howeveri' possible that at the period we treat of, the river 
not only flowed close by the town, but that the sea was 
not distant from it. The city must have been situated, 
in a word, at what was at the time the embouchure 
of the T ba-Chin River, and the head of the Gulf of 


' VideE. Chavnnnes’ “Religieux Eminents,” etc. (Paris, 1894), p. 69, where 
we are told of a lad from Thanb-hoa, in Anxmm, who came to Dvaravati vtHh 
bis relatives, and there entered the priesthood. This must have happened cirea 
a.d. 630-40. 
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Siam withal. It must soon have become an emporium 
of trade, the only one that Siam possessed for several 
centuries ; until in the course of time, political events 
combined with the shifting of the river away from the 
town, and the rise of the rival emporium of Dvaravatl on the 
neighbouring branch of the river — which, from being more 
favourably situated, attracted most of the trade — led to its 
decline. The ruin of Sri Vijaya became complete through < 
an irruption of the Burmese under Anuruddha or some of 
his successors in the latter half of the eleventh century. 
The city was now abandoned as a capital in favour of 
Bandhuma-purl, the name of which was not long afterwards 
changed into Suvarna-purl, imhjo Sujy^han. Thus ended 
the fortunes of what was, beyond doubt, the oldest ci^ 
of Sout hern Siam. The lithic records discovered there 
had already proved its antiquity up to the sixth or seventh 
century. Thanks, however, to the mention that Ptolem y 
makes of this place under the name of Samarade, wo have 
not only been enabled to trace its existence back to at least 
the beginning of the second century A.n., but also to 
establish for the name of its territory, Si/dnm or Sdma- 
raHhe, an antiquity which it would have been otherwise 
impossible to demonstrate. 

The inscriptions of Campa make rather an early 
mention of a country by the name of Vijaya, This, 
Ayraonier identifies, though doubtfully, with Phan-thit 
on the Cochin-Chinese coast. But I think it probable 
that the State of Sri Vijaya Ri ^dha nl alluded to above 
is meant. Its people may have "been anciently known as 
VijayaSy as I already suggested in a former chapter ; and 
the terms TJdaya {Hudei ? = Ijjaya, JSrdaya^ or Ldai ?), 
and Lestai, may as well be connected with them. 

Fagrasa (No. 93). 

This is undoubtedly the district now called Miiang Krat, 
the chief village of which has a longitude of 102® 30^ E. 
and a latitude of 12® 12' N. The ancient settlement was 
probably situated a little further to the north-east on the 
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principal branch of the Thung-yai River, at the mouth of 
which the sea forms a deep inlet now shallowed by mud banks, 
but certainly practicable for large vessels in the early days. 
Though pronounced Krat or Krdt^ the name of the district 
is written with a final Sy thus : Kras or Krdsa, In the 
early days it evidently was preceded by the syllable Bdy 
which occurs as a prefix to many place-names in ancient 
Kambojan territory.^ In modern Khmer Bd, like the Mala}^ 
Ba^ y means a * father/ but it is also employed in the sense 
of ‘ chief,^ ^ chief of a herd,* and ^ great.* In Bahnar 
and some other dialects of the semi- wild tribes of Kamboja 
Bd or Bah means the embouchure of a river and also 
a confluent, thus corresponding in sense to both the modern 
Khmer words Beam or Blem (river-mouth) and Bek 
(confluent). As Krdt is situated near the embouchure 
of the Thiing-yiXi River, we may easily conclude that it 
was in the early days called Bd-kras or Bd-krdSy i.e. ^ the 
Kras Mouth [village].* Otherwise, as there may have 
been two villages both named Krdty the greater of the two 
may have been distinguished as Bd^kras, i.e. ‘ Great Krat * 
or the ^ chief Krat village.* As it is possible that Bd had 
in the old times a sound approaching to Bd, we have in 
either of the interpretations offered above the equivalent of 
Ptolemy’s Fagrasa. The earliest mention I can find of* Krat 
is in the collection of Siamese laws called BWirah ThamnuTty 
dated a.d. 1 611 . The whole district is archaeologically 
unexplored. That it should be is shown by the results 
already obtained in the adjoining province of Chanthabun 
{Candanapurnay or Candanapuri)y where stelae bearing in- 
scriptions in Sanskrit and Khmer referred to the tenth 
century have been discovered. 

Sobanos or Sobanas River (Nos. 94, 183). 

I am strongly inclined to identify this stream with the 
Kap^hong Som or Soma River, which debouches in the Gulf 
of Siam through a large estuary situated in long. 103'^ 38', 

^ E.g. in J3d‘S'ak or Pd-S'ak (vide supra, p. 166), which is a toponymic of 
the same class of Fagrasa {Bd^Krds or Fa-Krdf). 
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lat. 10° 53', and is perhaps the most important watercourse 
on this coast. From the name of the district in which it 
flows, it may have been termed Sornanadi or designated 
by some other similar name represented by Sobanos. The 
word Siirarna has been suggested, and on this score 
McCrindlc attempts to identify it with the Sup'han River. 
But wo have shown above (p. 190) that Sup‘han was called 
Bandhuma-j)ura in its early days ; and it is very doubtful 
whether it existed at all at the period with which we are 
concerned. Moreover, the great difference in positions 
between the two streams makes that identification un- 
tenable. It is quite evident that Sobanos represents some 
term like Sobhana, Smndnasay or, in the vernacular form, 
Somanas. Saiivariia or Somnna offer perhaps less probabilitj". 
On this ground, and on account of the beautiful scenery, 
praised by several travellers,* for which the banks of the 
Kampot River are justly celebrated, I was led to identify the 
Sobanos with this stream in the tables. But the Kampot being 
but a small watercourse, I now think that the Kap‘hong 
Som River has greater claims in every way to obtain the 
preference. It moreover occurs to me that this stream 
must be the Shu-chiang or Shu River mentioned in the 
accounts of Chinese travellers (see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 477) as flowing through a State named after it and 
situated to the west of C hen-la, Shu means ‘ red,’ being 
thus equivalent to the Sanskrit Sona ; but more likely it 
is intended here to simply represent the first syllable of 
Sobhaiia or Somanas, the name of the Kap‘hong Som 
River. However it be, the Shu-chiang State becomes 
identical with the Kap^hong Som District, and the stream 
Slowing through it with the Shu-chiang of the Chinese and 
Ptolemy’s Sdbanos or Sobanas. 

Pithonobaste, a mart (No. 95). 

This is PanthdUmdi or Banthdi^rndh^ usually spelled 
Pant^ay^mias in French maps, and corrupted into P^hutthai- 

^ See Ch. Meyuiard’s ‘‘ Le Second Empire en Indo-Chine,” p. 387 ; Pane, 
1891. 
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(or Buddai) -mas ia Siilmese. Banthdi-nidk is a compound 
Kluncr_term, meaning ‘ golden walls/ But both its 
component words are derived from Sanskrit, Banthdi being 
the Sanskrit = Pali hhitti :=. * and mas the 

Sanskrit mdsa or mdksika = Pali 7ndsa = ^ gold,' ' golden/ 

It has always been, up to the last century, the most 
important emporium of Karaboja, the landing-place of all 
political and religious missions despatched from times 
immemorial to the country of the Khmers. Buddhism 
and its Scriptures are said to have been, through its channel, 
introduced to this people — as at Tathon in Pegu — from 
Ceylon by the famous divine Buddhaghosa, in 415 a.u. 
But this, of course, is a mere myth/ 

Banthili-inas is situated in the centre of the district of 
the same name, some forty miles up the river, debouching 
at Hatlen, which was its port, known to Ptolemy as Akadra, 
and to the Arab navigators as Kadmnj. 

Its position is almost exactly due north of Hatlen, in 
long. 29' E. and lat. 10"^ 52' 30". Its territory is 

conterminous with those of Trang (Drang) and Bati, and 
notorious for important ruins, some of which, like those 
of Payahkar, to the east of Banthai-mas, claim an antiquity 
of no less than twelve or thirteen centuries. It is certain, 
however, that a full exploration of this and neighbouring 
districts will reveal more ancient remains, as the name 
Banthai-mas appears in the earliest accounts of the country. 
Thirty-four inscriptions are mentioned by Bergaigiie as 
having been found in the province of Trang alone. 

The Banthai-mas River has communicated with the Pasak 
or Posterior Me-Khong River at Chaudoc (^Cho-dok) by the 
canal of Vinh-t4 since a.d. 1820, the date at which this 
canal was dug. But at a more remote period it is certain 
that a branch (the westernmost one) of the Me-Khong flowed 


^ This legend is thus referred to in the Introduction to the “ Northern Annals ” 
of Siam : “ In the year 959 ( *= a.d. 416) of the Buddhist Era, Buddhaghosacarya, 
having completed the translation of the Commentaries to the Holy Scriptures in 
Lahka, took with him an emerald statue of Buddha, which was preserved there, 
and embarked, but his ship was blown by a tempest to the mouth of the Banthai- 
ma^ River.’’ 


13 
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through the territory now intersected by the canal, as 
evidenced by the fact that up to the present day the country 
along the banks of the latter is low and swampy. This arm 
of the Me-Khong must have been, therefore, the earliest 
and shortest route to P^hnom - p‘hen and former capitals 
of Kamboja from the west. An alternative river route to 
Kamboja was by the Pa^ak branch of the Me-Khong ; 
but this was often unsafe, owing to the shoals and sand- 
banks which skirted the approaches to the delta and 
the intricacies of the channels which gave access to it. 
Hence this route scarcely appears to have been used in 
the early days, and we always hear of Banthai-mai5 and its 
port at the mouth of the stream, called Pdk-nqm (or Pleni) 
Panthdi-md&i as the entrepot excellence of Kamboja. 

One of the first maps where Panthai-mai§ appears is 
that of Siam by Robert, A.n. 1751, which notes it down 
as Pontiano. In modern maps this mart is almost in every 
instance omitted. The Pa vie map, 1894, has in its place 
“ Touk-m^as,'^ an evidently corrupt reading. The reason 
is that Panthai-raa^ itself has long ceased to be of any 
importance, while the harbour of ITatien had to be 
abandoned from over one hundred years ago, when the 
Me-Khong and the canal of Vinh-t^ fell into the hands 
of the Annarnese. Kampot then rose into favour as the 
only port of Kamboja, merchandise being thence carried 
overland to P‘hnom-p‘hen and Udong. But now Kampot 
harbour also became, in its turn, silted up, and inaccessible 
to vessels of even moderate draft. 

Turpin,^ who mentions Panthai-mas under the name of 
Pontameas^ says : ** Le commerce y est entidrement tomb^, 
depuis qu’il a ^t4 favag^ en 1717 par les Siamois.^^ 
Crawfurd^ repeats the same story, and calls the place 
Po-tai-mat, The Siamese Annals say nothing of this beyond 
that a naval force of Annarnese (or Cochin-Chiuese) was, in 

‘ civile et natorelle da Royaome de Siam,” vol. ii, p. 397; Paris, 

1771. 

^ ** Journal of an Embassy to the Courts of Siam,” etc., vol. ii, p. 234; 
London, 1830. 
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1710, met by a Siamese fleet at the mouth of the P‘hutthai- 
raas (Banthai-mai^) River ; and that an ignominious defeat 
was inflicted on the Siamese fleet under P‘hya Kosii, who 
was afterwards condemned to make good the value of the 
vessels and material of war lost by him. This same fact 
is placed in the Khmer chronicles and Annamcse records 
in 1719, which is undoubtedly the correct date. It is, 
therefore, difficult to understand how the Siamese, being 
worsted at the mouth of the river, could destroy Panthai- 
mas, which is about one day’s journey up the stream. 
The place attacked was in reality Hatien, which was 
defended by its governor and founder; a Chinaman named 
Mak-kii, to whose generalship the brilliant defeat of the 
rival force must be ascribed.' 


Akadra, a town (No. 96). 

Yule rightly identified this city with the KadrcDij of the 
Arabs, but he located it at Chanthabiin, further up the 
eastern coast of the Gulf. It corresponds instead, as I have 
shown, to Hatien harbour, called also Kankao, within the 
island of Koh Tron. The position of Ilatien, at the 
mouth of the Pauthai-mas stream, is long. 104"^ 25' E., 
lat, 10° 22' N. It is now inaccessible to vessels of even 
moderate draught, whereas in former times it was an 
excellent harbour.^ There is, however, good anchorage 


1 See Gia-dinh Tliung-chi,” Aubaret’s trans., p. 283, wh<?re it is positively 
stated that P‘hya Ko^a took and ravaged Hatien. The destruction of his fleet, 
however, is here ascribed to a dreadful tempest which swept the harbour and 
submerged the Siamese ships. In the account of the reorganization of Kainboja 
effected by King Haxai Ramathibodi (Narayana Kamadhipati) in a.d. 1795, 
I And that P‘hutthai-m^ was assigned to the department of P*hraya V'amaraja, 
Minister of Police (or Mayor of the Metropolis), and that its Governor had the 
title of P*hraya Todnadhipati. Before that period Panthai-ma<5 had been in the 
hands of the Annamese, from whom P‘hya Talj(, the gallant soldier- king of Siam, 
had wrested it for a moment in a.d. 1771. For Fanthai-mds , the city, as well 
as the whole of its district, formerly extending down to the coast in the present 
provinces of Ptfam and Trang, must be understood. 

* The term JSailen is Annamese, and was given to the district after 1715, when 
Mak-kii became its governor. Prior to that period the territory^ on the right 
bank of the river formed part of the Banthui-maf^ province, while that on the 
left bank belonged to the district of Trang, Near the mouth of the river, and 
on the site of the present town of Ilatien, stood a village, said in the '' Gia-dinh 
Thnng-chi” (p. 21) to have been vulgarly called Man-kham by the Khmeis and 
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outside in the bay during both monsoons. I selected as 
a base point the actual anchorage of ships during the south- 
west monsoon, which is in front of Hatlen, in long. 104° 21', 
seeing that this position gave the best results and was most 
likely the site that Ptolemy had in mind. I am not prepared 
to maintain that ships in Ptolemy’s time cast anchor at 
this point during the same season, the most favourable 
for them to proceed up to China, instead of entering the 
river ; but I preferably adopted the position in the bay, 
because I believe this is meant and not the city. Tn fact, 
the bay was evidently named after the island Koh Tron, 
the longitude (central) of which is 101° E. It may be that 
Ptolemy made a slight error in the position of this island, 
and placed it too close to the coast, so as to make the 
centre of the intervening bay result in long. 104° 21', 
where the actual anchorage is. However this be, the 

J^hiion^ihanh by the Anuamesc. According to the samo w ork (pp. 22 and 270), 
the vsurroundiug territory was, however, known as tlio p*^hn (district) of Sai-mat^ 
or Sai-mat-p^'hn (i.e. P^hntthai-vmty or Banthai-man) , At that village of 
Man-kham begun and ended, after the lapse of over one century, the fortunes 

of the Mak (M) family, represented at first in the person of the famed 

Mak-kii. This enterprising Chinaman hailed from Lci-chou, on tho homonymous 
peninsula, Kuang-tung province, where he was born in 1658. Unwilling to 
submit to the rule of the newly established and unpopular Manchu dynasty of the 
Ts‘ing, he emigrated to Karaboja in 1681, and shortly afterwards settled at 
Man-kham. There he took up the management of a ^mbling farm, and engaged 
in trading speculations which soon enriched him. He founded several villages 
both on the coast and on Koh Tron Island. At last he was appointed governor 
of the district by the Annamese in 1715, as above stated. Thenceforward the 
process of murdering the old Khmer toponymy of the district, setting up in its 
stead a new-fanglecf and often nonsensical Annamese nomenclature, commenced. 
In homage to a popular belief — presumably a tradition handed down from the old 
Indu settlers — that a river-deity or genius (in Chinese Jlaicyt, in Annamese Tieti) 
was wont to travel up and down the Banthai-muA River, the district was narnecl 

Sa-tien (in Chinese fpf f[J|, Ho-haien), i.e. ‘territory of the river-genius’ 
(“ Gia-dinh Thung-chi,” p. 21). The river itself was, however — for what 
reason it does not transpire — ^rechristened ^tng Vinh^Uy i.e. ‘ Vinh-tc River ’ 
(ibid., pp. 279 f., 248-9). Mak-kii, after an eventful life, died in 1736 at the 
respectaole age of 78. His elder son Afak^ton succeeded him, receiving his 
oiftcial appointment in 1737. Having proceeded Bangkok at the request of 
King P‘nya Tak, who afterwards had nim cast into prison, he committed suicide 
there in 1781 (ibid., p. 47). His natural son Sank became governor in 1788 
(p. 61), but died soon afterwards (1790). Mak^kong-hinhy the latter’s brother, 
was then appointed by the king of Siam to fill the post (p.^ 63), Having held^ it 
for but a ^ort time he was in his turn carried off by sickness, and with him 
ended the adventurous career of the Mak family. Siamese governors were hence- 
forth appointed (1802-3). As regards the term KankaOy sometimes used to 
designate Hatien, I was so far unable to obtain any detailed information. 
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position 1 adopted is sensibly correct within 4\ and thus 
formed, as it was shown in the preceding section, a capital 
base point from which to work out nearly the whole of 
Ptolemy’s trans-Gan getic Geography. 

Wc have met with other instances in Ptolemy of 
a locality on the mainland being named from an island 
opposite it. Among such I may mention the Katabeda 
River (No. 44), so named by Ptolemy after the opposite 
island of Kutubdia. In the present case it appears quite 
possible that the hay and the present site of llatlen were, 
by navigators in Ptolemy’s time, designated after the 
island which formed for them a landmark in directing 
their vessels thereto. As regards the name of the island, 
however, I am not sure whether it has been given to 
it independently of any locality on the mainland, or 
with reference to the province of Trang, which in the old 
times extended down to the coast of Hatlen, in what is 
now the territory of another district named Pcam or PioHy 
wliich means simjjly ‘mouth’ (of the river), or estuary. 
Koh Troll is now variously styled in the maps Koh Dot 
and P^hu-Kiiok, The former is its Siamese and the latter 
its Annamese name. Crawfurd says that Koh Ddt in 

Siamese means ‘ the far island,’ this denomination being 
in “ reference to its relative distance, compared to other 
islands, from the coast of Kainboja.*’ ^ I very much doubt 
that such an interpretation can be put upon the word D6t 
in Siamese. The only meanings known to me are, as 
a verb, * to jump,’ and as an adjective, ‘ single, alone.’ 
The last, interpretation is the only possible one, though 
it does not clearly appear why it should be applied, since 
there are other islands lying close by. I therefore doubt 
whether D6t is a Siamese term at all. Crawfurd — who, 
by the way, has made a minute survey of the island, of 
which he gives a good description — proceeds to say that 
its Ehmer name is Koh'-trol, which means the * shuttle 
island,’ on account of its peculiar shape. This second 


‘ Op. cit., vol. i, p. 99. 
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interpretation is more reliable than the preceding ; and 
the name irol here, also pronounced troUy reminds one of 
trasaray the Sanskrit name for a shuttle, and of its Malay 
derivate idrak. But the correct Khmer term for island is 
ka, a contraction of the Mon t^ka or l*ka ; hence we may 
understand how from Ka-tron or Ka-dron could originate 
the Arabic form Kadranj or Kedrendj ; and from Ka-trol or 
Hxi^drol the readings Q,uadrol^ Co^troly Coroly etc., which we 
find in most books of travel and maps of the past centuries. 
An index to the importance in which the island and its 
harbour were held by navigators, is the fact that it is one 
of the very first localities noentioned in the earliest maps of 
Indo- China. W^e find it Jioted as CoroU in the Portuguese 
(anonymous) map of about a.d. 1550, preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Rationale of Paris ; as Carol in another map 
of 1580 ; Coral in Mercator^s Chart of tho 1613 edition ; 
Carol again in Janssonius^ Atlas, 1638 ; Caxol in the historic 
Atlas of Gueudeville, 1713—1719. In tho latter an in- 
scription is added saying : Isle peuplee de Cochinchinois 

p*‘ le bois d’Aigle.’^ It next appears in the map appended 
to Mandelslo's work as Carol; and in Robertas map of Siam, 
1751, as Caicol? In some of the maps just referred to occurs 
the name Tarnova (or Tarisana)^ TarnanOy and TarranUy which 
must be identified with the province of Trang {Drang) on 
the same coast. Trang in modern Khmer is the name for 
the Corypha Taliera palm, the Sanskrit and Pali Tall ; hence 
I hardly think that there can be any connection between the 
present name of the island, Tron or Troly and Trang^ or 
even Tally supposing that the Sanskrit term for the Taliera 
palm was also used to designate that district on the mainland 
in the place of the native Trang. Such, however^ naay not 
have been the case in the earlier days, when the island — 

' Turpin, op. cit,, vol. ii, p. 398. 

* Most of those maps were published by Mr. CFabriel Marcel in the introduction 
to the first volume of Foumereau^s Siam Ancien ” ; but the identification 
of the names for Eob Tron island {Caroly Cwoly etc.) was, as in the case of most 
other names in the same re^on, given up in utter despair. The cartogpmpher 
Marcel, in his remarks on Yan-Langren’s map, 1595, where the single name 
Carol appears on tho Kambojan coast, observes regarding it (p. 23) : ** vocable 
dans lequel il est difficile de trouver un nom indigene*’ (ffz>). 
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whether already hearing or not its present name of Ka- Trol or 
Koh - Tron — may also have been called by the natives either 
JS^a^Trang or JS^a^Drang in reference to the Trang District 
lying opposite to it on the mainland. To navigators, so 
little apt to make subtle distinctions in foreign nomen- 
clatures, ICa- Trang and Trang were of course the same, and 
thus they came to use the name of the island to indicate 
both the harbour and the mainland behind it, which became 
thenceforward known to them as Kadrangy Kadra^ Akadra^ etc. 
Similar toponymies seem to have been common in Further 
India in the past ; in fact, beside many places known to 
this day as Trongy Trang y etc., we had Ya-katra in Java, the 
former name of Batavia, or at any rate of the stream flowing 
past its territory ; and Ptolemy mentions another Akadra 
among the interior towns of the Sinai (No. 128), which I have 
since located in Kwang-tung, on the site of the ancient district 
of Chung-su (in Aiinamese Trung-tuk)y the present Ch^ing- 
yiian. Abu Zaid places Kedrendjy Kadranjy or Kadrenge ‘ 
within ten days’ navigation of JSetumahy a place which 
I have identified with the Tamamky or Vjong Tanahy of the 
Malays,^ the ^ ^ Wb {Tan-tna-liHi ; in llakka, TUim-ma- 
iiiak) of the Chinese, and the TanuiSy or TamaruSy jyromon- 
torium of Strabo, Mela, etc., commonly called Sainara after 
the fifth century.^ 


‘ Reinaud's “ Reliitions des voyages,” etc., t. i, p. 18; and Renaudot’s 
“ Anciennes Relations des Inde.s et de la Chine,” p. 13. 

* See Leyden’s “ Malay Annals,” pp. 42-4 (London ed. of 1821). 

Noted thus in the Chinese map, probably of the fourteenth century, published 
by Phillips in the Journal^ China Branch gf the Ji.A.S., new series, voL xxi, and 
left unidentitied in the commentary to the same, p. 39. An inspection of that 
map will readily convince anyone of the correctness of my identitication. Ttin- 
ma-hsi is there noted on the mainland within Singapore island, just where the 
Tatnasak of the Malay Annals is represented to have been, and where nudoubtcdly 
also stood the Betumah of the Arab navigators. Close to the eastwards of 
Tofi^ma^hsi the Chinese map has Ta^na'^clri^hau, a place which must bo the 
Vjona (Cape) Tanah of the Malays. 

* See Santarem, “Essai sur Thistoire de la Cosmographie, ” etc., t. li, 
p. 340, n. ; quoting from Gosselin, iii, pp. 188-9. The name Tamarua very 
likely represents the Sanskrit tdiruiraaa, meaning ‘ gold * ; hence its connection 
with the Malay Peninsula and the island of Khryso. A similar term, tatnara^ 
means ‘ tin ’ or ‘ lead ’ ; hut I do not think that such a construction could be 
put upon the name of the Tamarus promontory, as Kalah-bar, the country of tin, 
was further up the peninsula. The first syllable Be of BHumah is, however, 
distinctly MOii ; and, like in other names of the Be or Be class, such as Bfisjnga, 
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BHumah was either the present Singapore island or the 
opposite mainland, forming the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula, whore the embouchure of the Johor River is 
situated. It was, more likely than not, the name of the 
present Johor district, known later on and up to a couple 
of centuries ago as TIjong Tanah. From this district and 
the river flowing through it, the name Betiimah spread to 
the surrounding territory and islands ; and up to this date 
it survives in the neighbouring islets of Batam and Bentan 
on the other side of the Singapore Straits. I cannot here 
go into further particulars on the sea-route of the Arab 
navigators of the ninth century, which I have now succeeded 
in fixing with unerring precision ; suffice it to say that the 
distances of ten days’ sailing given by Abu Zaid between 
Beturaah and Kadranj on the one hand, and Kalah-bar and 
Betumah on the other, represent exactly the average time 
employed nowadays by sailing crafts in proceeding from 
Singapore to Hatlen and from Takopa to Singapore respec- 
tively ; and are, as may be ascertained on any modern map, 
within a few miles equivalent. The same may be said of 
the distance between the kingdom of Komar (west coast of 
Kamboja) and that of Zabedj (Sri Bhoja or Palembang in 
Sumatra), equally estimated at ten days. 

At B^edrendjy continues Abu Zaid, the vessels can obtain 
fresh water ; and there is a high mountain whereto slaves 
and thieves often flee for refuge. The high mountain 
here alluded to is very likely the well-known P^hnom 


BSraboniLa, etc., it stands for ® jffi, a river. Therefore B^-tumah would 

mean the River of Tmtia, Tama, or Tamara. Bui the name may as well be 
entirely Mon, e.g. =■ ‘ Stony River ’ or ‘ River of the Rock * (cf. Tamtta). 

The latter interpretation would suit the Singapore River, or rather Creek, well 
known from having in former days a large rock at its entrance ; but more 
probably the Johor River is meant. The latter may have been termed Tamasd, 
Tamasi, or Tamra, after some one of the homonymous streams in India. 

(A *)» the modem Chinese name for Singapore (Chavannes, op. cit., p. 42), 
which is, however, pronounced Shek-lek PJjj, see China Review^ vol. xxi, 
p. 281) or Sit-in y represents, in my opinion, the Malay Selat or Straits, and is 
not in any way connected with (Tama)-8ak. 
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Damreiy or ‘Elephant Range/ rearing its summit up to 
a height of over 3,000 feet near Kampdt, to the north-west 
of Hutlen. The Bach-rna mountain, westwards of Ilatlen, 
is referred to in the “ Qia-diiih Thuug-chi (p. 273) as 
having been of yore a refuge for bands of dacoits. Good 
water is plentiful on North Pirate Island (Isle du Pic) in 
the bay, near to which there are good anchorages in both 
monsoons ; and several fresh-water streams are to be found 
on Koh Tron itself. 

Masaudi, wc have seen, calls his fifth sea by the name 
of Kedrendj or Kerdendj, a term which Reinaud thinks ' 
was given to it after the port of Kedrendj mentioned b}'^ 
Abu Zaid at which the Arab vessels touched on their way 
to China. This is quite possible, although, as I have shown 
above (p. 164), KerdenclJ as the name of a sea may be an 
Arab travesty of Kslvoday TCaduram^ or some such terra. 

Kedrendj^ Kadr<(n/\ or Akadra, was undoubtedly part of the 
kingdom of Kmndra^ or Komar ^ of the Pin anas and Abu 
Zaid, which we have located at the south-western extremity 
of Kamboja. Our reason for holding so is, that Abu Zaid 
speaks of Komar as being situated on the mainland, “ on 
the side which faces towards the country of the Arabs, ^ 
which shows that it extended from the alluvial plain of the 
Me-Khdng delta, now ending at Cape Khmau, or KumarT, 
up the western coast of Kamboja or eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Siiim ; and that it must have included, at least 
at some time or other, the province of Trang, with perhaps 
Payafikar or Panthai-mas as its capital. The position of 
the two places just named is in accord with that of the 
residence of the king of Komar, located by Abu Zaid at 
one day ^8 distance from the seaboard, on a fresh- water 
stream. Another particular which . goes to confirm our 
location of the Komar kingdom and its capital, or at least 
principal port, is the reference to the “ aloes surnamed 
al-komdri*^ as one of the chief products of the country. 
Kitmdrl is one of the Sansk rit names for aloes ; but here 

* 9p*. cit., “ Discours pr6liminaire,” p. xc. 

Ibid., t. i, p. 97. 
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aloexylon^ lignum-aloeSy or eagle-wood, is meant, and this, 
we have seen above, is one of the productions for which 
Koh Tron and the neighbouring mainland have always been 
renowned. But if any further proofs were needed to 
justify our location of the kingdom of Komar on the sea- 
coast extending from Kampot to Cape Kamboja (Khmau), 
we might refer to a very conclusive passage of Masaudi,^ 
to the effect that ^Hhe inhabitants walk for the most part 
barefooted, on account of the great number of mountains 
that cover the country, of rivers that intersect it, and 
of the small number of plains and plateaus/^ This 
passage luminously demonstrates that the hilly coast about 
Koh Tron Bay is meant, and not the lowlands lying further 
to the south-east, towards the Me-Khong delta. The 
conclusion is, therefore, that the kingdom of Kumara 
of the Puranas, and of Komar of the Arab navigators and 
geographers, embraced the western seaboard of Kamboja 
and had as a centre the province of Trang, with Koh Tron 
Bay or the mouth of the present Hatlen River as its principal 
port, and Pantbai-mas or Payahkar for its capital. 

Some further information on this long- forgotten kingdom 
may be gleaned from Chinese sources. Ma Tuan - lin 
mentions,^ among the Kambojan States that sent tribute to 
China in a.d. 638 a kingdom of Chiasmi or Chiu-rno (in 
Cantonese Kau-mOy or K*au-mo — KtimUy KomUy Khoma)y the 
ruler of which bore the name of Shih-li Chhi-rno {Sri Kumd). 
On the other hand, the Annals of the T^ang dynasty appear 
to state tbat Chen-lUy when subject to Fu-nany was also 
known as Kih-mieh? I am inclined to believe that in both 
instances the kingdom of Kumara or Komar referred to 
above is meant, Chin-la being a somewhat elastic term 
which, merely designating at first the low and marshy 
region of the delta, was afterwards employed by the Chinese 
in a much wider sense so as to include under it not only 

' Reinaud, op. cit., t. ii, p. 49,. n. 177. The translations of this and other 
passages quotecT from Reinaiid’s work are my own. 

* Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 461. 

^ T^ang^shxiy quoted in Des Michels* “ Annales Imperiales de I’Annam,’* 
fasc. iii, p. 191. 
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Kih-mieh or Komar, but the whole of Kamboja. The reason 
for this extended application of the term Chen-la is perhaps 
to be found in the very probable circumstance that, as we 
shall hereafter show, it was from the region of the delta, 
or from its two districts denominated Jala or Jalada 
(^Chen-ld) and J ^umdra _ ( Komar ) that the movement of 
conquest and unification of Kamboja under the rule of 
a single king had its inception. With the progressive 
march of that conquest the term Chen-la acquired a wider 
meaning, and whereas in the first instance the Chinese who 
became acquainted with the portion of the delta which 
bordered on the Gulf of Siam promiscuously applied that 
denomination to both Jalada and Kumara, thus making 
Ch6n-la synonymous with Kih-mieh^ they included in the 
sequel, under the same term, also the tract of country 
brought under subjection by the original kings of Koma r ; 
so that Chdn-la now became the Chinese designation for the 
whole region, which had meanwhile been locally styled the 
* kingdom of Kanibujd.^ 

Concerning the origin and history of the kingdom of 
Komar, I find it stated in the Talaing book of Gavampati 
Thera, already quoted in a preceding section, that after 
three hundred complete years from Buddha^s Nirvana (or 
about B.c. 243) a capital city was founded near the Ilamm- 
giri Mountain in Kam^ja, which became known as Klioma- 
nagara. Here reigned a king of the Khom race, Khotna-rdja 
by name, who greatly favoured Buddhism and made it 
flourish in his States. After nine hundred years from 
Nirvana (or about a.d. 357) the dynasty founded by Khorna- 
raja came to an end, and a new one was started headed by 
an ^dhannika or impious king, who extirpated the Buddhist 
religion from his dominions. This dast statement perfectl}'' 
agrees with I-tsing*s information that in Kamboja there 
was no Buddhism left in his time (a.d. 671-696), although 
that faith had formerly flourished there, its decline being 
caused by a wicked king w'ho expelled and exterminated all 
members of the Buddhist brotherhood.^ 


1 See Takakusu, op. cit., p. 12. 
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The advent of this impious ruler appears to coincide with 
the rise of the dynasty headed by Srutavarman, and 
mentioned in the Paksi-cham-krong inscription of a.d. 947,^ 
which substituted for Buddhism the worship of Brahrnanic 
deities and claimed descent from a Kambu Svayambhuva, 
a sort of Manu, from whom the country was afterwards 
named the “ Land of Kambu and KambHja or Kamboja. 
A king of this dynasty, or at any rate of one of its 
branches, was Isanavarman, who reigned in a.d. 620. He 
is known to have established his capital at Isdna-pura 
[mentioned by both Ilwen-ts^ang (a.d. 629—645) and I-tsing 
(a.d. 671—695)], and to have conquered and annexed Fu-nan 
in A.D. 627. As we shall see directly, Isilna-pura was very 
likely situated on the Trang territory ; "Tience the State of 
which it was the capital must have been the kingdom of 
Kumara or Komar. But after the conquest of Fu-pa^ n and 
many other States mentioned in Chinese records as having 
been annexed by the king of Chen-la between a.d. 638 and 
650, the capital must have been transferred to or about 
the site of the capital of F u-nan and of the Ang Chumiiik 
inscription ; that is, about Ba P^inora.^ It may have been 
established at Adhyapura, the city referred to in that same 
inscription in a.d. 667. From that period the kingdom of 
Komar became absorbed into the newly-formed Kambojan 
Empire ; hence we do not meet with any further mention 
of Chiu-mo (or Knmd) and Kih^mieh in Chinese records, 
any more than of the other petty realms formerly referred 
to along with Koma r. We merely hear of Chin-la^ 
a denomination now applied in a much wider sense ; and 
of Kan^pti-chih or Kan-iy^o-ch^ (Kambuja), the new name 
for the unified empire. This completely accords with the 
account of the Arab traveller Sulaiman, who, having called 

I 

* Vide Prof. Bergaigne’s article in Journal Asiatique^ Ang.-Sept., 1882. 

^ Wat Kedei (Kuti) or Kedei Ang^ termed also Ang Chumnik^ the Buddhist 
monastery where two inscribed stelae, bearing the date 551 S'aka ( = a.i>. 629), 
and thus probably belonging to Lanavarman's reign, were discovered, besides the 
one referred to above, lies at about seven miles south by east of the Ba-P*hnom 
hills ; and Adhyapura appears to have stood in its neighbourhood. 
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lit KedrendJ or Koh Tron harbour between a.d. 840-800, no 
longer speaks of the kingdom of Komar as actually existing 
at the time of his visit, but refers to the events which 
came to pass in that State as traditions handed down from 
the “ temps anciens.*’ ' Neither does he make mention of 
Komar among the realms of Further India extant in his 
time which he enumerates in another passage ; but he tells 
us in its stead of a kingdom of the Mmljahfi^ which, I have 
good reason to think, represents the country of the Ihijas^ or 
KamhujCiSy i.e. Kamboja, under its newly acquired name. 
This identification is strengthened by the fact that, con- 
terminous to Mudja and beyond it, Abu Zaid’s account places 
the kingdom of Mahed,“ in which I have discovered the 
term JBd-viHy the early designation for the present Annam 
and Tonkin. A glance at the description of Mabcd given 
by Abu-zaid will convince even the most sceptical that 
Bd-viHy and no other country, is actually meant. It 
follows, then, that when Sulaiman called at KedrendJ or 
Koh Tron harbour, he found the kingdom of Muja or Bnja 
firmly established under the sway of a single ruler, and only 
heard of the kingdom of Komar as a thing of the past, but the 
events of which were still vividly remembered in the province 
of Trang, as the kingdom was situated on that very same 
coast and had its capital at a single day's distance from it. 
We have already expressed the opinion that this capital 
must have been either at Panthai-mas or in the neighbour- 
hood of Payaiikar, as the number of ancient remains and 
inscriptions discovered in that territory appear to confirm. 
There it must have remained up to the time of IiSnavarman, 
who, in about 626 A.n,, founded I^napura. This city, 
I believe, must be looked for in the adjoining district 
of Bail (PadI), near P‘hnom Eiso, the ‘ hill of lia * {Isdna 
or Siva), which is evidently the Hdna mountain located 
by the Bhagavata Purana in the same country, viz. 
Sdkadvipa? To the east of P‘hnom Eiso rises another 


Reinaud, op. cit., vol. i, p. 97. 

* Ibid., p. 31. 

® Professor llaH's edition of Wilson’s “ Vi§iin Purina,” vol. ii, p. 200, n. 
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hill called P'hnoni Angkor-buri (Nagara-purl), whose name 
shows that some nagara or capital city existed in its 
neighbourhood. On the top of P'hnom Eiso are found 
the remains of a temple termed pp^dsad Chisor (Jisiir) ; 
and a little to the west of it are the ruins of the prasad 
Nang KlunaUy or temple of Kumar! (KiilT). 

It thus appears that the kingdom of Komar, or the 
territory of the actual districts of Trang and Panthai-mas, 
must have formed the earliest nucleus of the Kambojan 
Empire, as well as the gate through which Indu civilization 
was introduced to Ka mboj a. Founded during the third 
century b^(n*e ^he Christian Era as a mere dependency of 
the mighty Fu-nanTErapire, it gradually waxed in extent 
and power until it acquired hegemony over the neighbouring 
petty States of the Kambojan coast and became capable 
of assimilating the paramount kingdom of Fu-nan itself. 
By the middle of the sixth century a.d., namel;^, during 
the reign of Isanavarman^s great-grandfather, Kth-mieh, or 
Komar, had already, according to Chinese authorities, grown 
« very powerful,^' ' which proves that it must have had by 
that time absorbed a good deal of the territory belonging 
to its suzerain of Fu-nan. In fact, the topographical dis- 
tribution of the inscriptions mentioning the name of 
Bhavavarman — the predecessor of Ij^navarman, who reigned 
about A.D. 600 — shows that his dominions extended over 
nearly all the present Kamboja,^ as far up as the Great 
Lake and the Me-Khdng rapids of Khon, the historical 
boundary with the State of Campasak, and, later on, with 
Eastern Luos. We must take it, therefore, that Isunavarman^s 
alleged conquest of Fu-nan in a.d. 627 merely means the 
subjugation of the last nucleus of that kingdom constituted 
by the districts immediately adjoining its capital, and the 
deathblow dealt to the metropolis itself, through which he 
acquired mastery over the whole of Kamboja. 

In order to better clear up this point I feel constrained to 

* Ma Tiian-lin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. i77. 

a See Professor Bergaigne’s “ Cnroiiologie de I’ancien royaumo Khmer.** i n 
Journal AsiatiquCy 1884. — 
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say something of my identification of Fti-nan or Po-nan, the 
celebrated country whose location and name have formed 
the subject of endless discussions and remained so far 
unsettled. I cannot go into particulars here, but must 
limit myself with giving the results of my researches on 
the subject, reserving an ampler treatment of it to a future 
opportunity. Fa-nan is then, as I make it out, a Chinese 
imitation of the Khmer terra P^hanom {Banam, or Fanam), 
meaning a 'mountain,^ and also, therefore, a ^mountaineer.' 
It is thus a synonym of C^hiemjy being employed as a prefix 
to names of cities, as C^hieng is in the upper part of Tndo- 
China.^ Fa-nan turns out consequently to be the name of 
a tribe or tribes of mountaineers, evidently a branch of the 
C^hleng race, who anciently occupied Kamboja, founding 
therein cities whose names begin with or include the word 
P^hanonXy e.g. P^hanom-p^hehy Nakhon (Nagara) P^hanoxUy 
Bd-P^hanom, etc. The modern representatives of the P^lianom 
tribes are, no doubt, the people called, with but slight 
variation, Penong or Banongy still inhabiting the country 
to the east of the Me-Khdng at Kracheh. With them are 
probably connected the Balinar or Bdnar (Vanara, Vanara) 
and other wild tribes of Eastern Kamboja, most of whom 
seem to be included under the generic designation of 
P^hanomy P^hnoniy or Penong.^ These tribes may have 


^ The term P^hanom or P^hnom may be connected with the Sanskrit Vanamy 
meaninff ‘ a forest,’ and Pavana or Pravana = ‘ height, slope.’ It will bo 
observea that most hill- tribes of Indo- China have been named after their terms 
for ‘mountain,’ e.g. the Pot (Liiwa), the C'-hiengy the Li or Zoi, etc_^ 

If a native word, its original form may have been P'^hunom or P^hTinam ; P^^htl 
being the term for * mountain ’ used in all districts to the oast of the Me- Khong. 
The identity of P*hanom or Vanam with Pu-uan will appear in better relief when 
it is borne in mind that the latter word is pronounced P^ti-nam in soino 
of the Southern China dialects ; and that the characters of which it is composed 

m) anciently sounded like Vii-uom. The other form, Pa nan 

or Po-wa«, though met with in I-tsing’s works as early as the dawn of the eighth 
century a.d. (see Chavaunes, op. cit.,p. 5), does uot appear to have been employ ed 
by the earlier Chinese travellers. The old sound of its two characters was 
Biiot-nomy and they are still pronounced Bat^nam by the Annamese, while they 
may be taken to represent the Sanskrit syllables Pa^itam or Banain. It will thus 
he seen that Fu-nan^P^hu-nom or Phnom (Sanskrit BhtUnam), and Pa-nan — 
Banom or P'hanom (Sanskrit Banam or Vanam). 

' In order to understand the relationship of the Phanoms with the Penong 
or P'hnong»y it is necessary to evplnin that the term for monntaiii and mountaineer, 
which is Phnnom or P^hnom in Khmer, becomes panain in Stieng ; and penong 
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reached Southern Cochin-China after their kinsmen the Doiy 
Loiy Li, or Loty since Ptolemy does not speak of this region 
under the names of Fu-nmiy P*hanomy or Va 7 iamy but only 
as the country of the Lestai. The probability is, therefore, 
that in his time, or not very early before it, the P^hnom 
were still in the Me-Khong valley above Bassac, and that 
it was only later on that they reached Central Kamboja, 
and thence expanded towards Siam and its Gulf, laying 
the foundation of a vast and mighty empire. This feat 
must, however, have been accomplished before the end of 
the second century of the Christian Era, since the Chinese 
envoys who visited Fu-nan _ between a.d. 222 and 2 52 already 
speak of that country as having extended its domination 
over a considerably large area. The Annamese Annals do 
indeed incidentally refer to P^o-naru (i.e. Fii-nan) under as 
early a date as B.c. 1110,^ but it is in connection with a legend ; 
and besides, as Larn-ap or Lin-i (a district which w^as not 
constituted until b.c^214) is alluded to along with it, we may 
well assume that neither of these two States existed as yet 
at so remote a period. The first genuine mention occurring 
of Fu-nan in the same Annals is in a.d. 280, when it is 
described as joining with Lin-i (Campa) in making depre- 
dations upon the territory of Chiao-chih (Tonkin), then 
subject to Chinese rule.^ On the strength ^o£ these 
considerations we can hardly assign to the Fu-nan Empire 
an earlier birth-date than the second century a.d., admitting 
at the same time that Fu-nan may have existed as a petty 
State of Central Indo-China earlier than that. 

Once the origin and meaning of the term Fu-nan 
established, we can easily trace the boundaries of Fu-nan 


or nong in Samre, I*oru (l*ru), and C‘hdng. Compare with the Malay gunong. 
In Silk or Sak, and.Huei, it is manam. In P*hnong it is now c*huky but this is 
due to the vicinity of peoples of the Chain stock, from whom a few words got 
intermingled with the P‘hnong dialect. ‘ Mountain ’ is c'hok in Cham, c^huk 
in Rado, c'hot in Kaucho, Mug in Bahnar, etc. On the other hand, the old 
Khmer form P*hnom survives to this day in many districts of the Malay 
I'eniusulu. A mountain is termed bnum in Kalantan and Kumpin ; helium in 
Endau and Johor, etc. (See Journal, Straits branch li.A.S., No. 27 f p. 34.) 

1 Des Michels, op. cit., p. S. 

» Ibid., p. 108. 
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by following the limits, out of which the term P^hnoni does 
not occur as a topographical name of mountain ranges, 
towns, etc. These limits are approximately : on the north, 
Nakhon P‘hanom {Nagara Vanam) on the Me - Khong 
(lat. 16^ 56' 1", Gamier) and dependent districts ; the 
watershed between Annam and Kamboja on the east ; 
the Cochin-Chinese seaboard and the Gulf of Siam 
on the south; and the Me-Nam Valley on the west. 
Nakhon P^hanom was probably the chief city of Fti-nan 
when that State was still in its initial stage, and was 
mainly confined to the Middle Me-Khong Valley. In its 
halcyon days, however, the capital was certainly much 
lower down the Me-Khong, and most likely at Ba Pdmom ; 
but whether at the foot of the Bii P‘hnom Hills {P*h)io?n Ba 
P^hnom), or by the Me-Khong^s bank at Banam, or at some 
intermediate point, it is now next to impossible to ascertain 
unless further investigations are made in that quarter. 
I am inclined to give the preference to some locality within 
close proximity of the hills, since we have seen it was the 
custom with peoples of the C‘hleng race to build their 
settlements on elevated ground, and in any case to a place 
not very far from the sites where the V^at Chakret and 
Ang Chumnik inscriptions have been discovered. 

My reason for venturing, in the case of a State like 
Fu-nan, whose position itself has before this been a geo- 
graphical puzzle, to locate with some accuracy its capital, 
is, that I have succeeded in identifying with certainty 
several of the petty States which the early Chinese travellers 
name as subject to that empire, giving their bearings 
with respect to it, or rather to its capital. Two of the 
nearest of such States were : T%^an-pan^ described as lying 
to the north of Fu-nan ; ‘ and P6-Vou, located to the west 
of Fu^nan and to the south-west of Ts^an-patiy with which 
it was made conterminous.^ I have identified Ts^an^putiy 
(whose name, by the way, is pronounced Tenant -pun in 


' Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., vol. u, p. 441. Its position is dedu^ f 

lyinff to the weH of and to the 8outh-u)Mt of Ts an-pan. 

Hence Ts^an-ptin must have been to the north of Pu^nan^ or thereabouts. 

* Ibid., loc. cit. 
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Cantonese), with the ancient Sambhu or 8ambhu~pura^ the 
modern Sambaur or Sambor, termpd Sambun by tbe j?iam ese, 
where reigned the line of vassal kings from whom Jaya- 
varman II (the ruler of Kamboja between a.d. 802—869) 
was descended. 

In fef m (in Cant. Pak-^t^an, and in Ann. liak-^ 

d6ti)y I have discovered the Sanskrit Bhikfi\jmdsa^ and 
Ptolemy’s Pitho[nobaste], although its name has been tran- 
scribed by the Chinese so as to make it mean country of the 
^ White-headed ’ people. 

The location which the Chinese assigned to Fu-nan — to 
the south of Ts^an- 2 i(ni and to the east of Pe-t^oii — is 
evidentl 5 ^ meant for the capital, or at any rate for the 
central or chief district of that kingdom, which thus 
becomes approximately determined by the intersection of 
the Sambor meridian with the Panthai-raiis parallel. The 
position obtained in this manner falls near to the southern 
border of the present Svai-thiip district, and at about mid- 
way between Ch6u-dok and Sai gon . However, as the country 
is even up to this day very swampy at that point, and as we 
should not be too pedantic in applying the rigorous methods 
of mathematical geography in a case like this, where it is 
a question of approximate bearings pure and simple, I think 
that the site I have fixed for the capital — or at least for the 
central part of Fu-nan proper — in the Bii P^hnom district, 
fairly agrees with the location ascribed to it by the Chinese 
in relation to Sa mbo r and Panthai-ma^5. 

The boundaries we have assigned to the Fu-nan or P'hnom 
Empire arc those it must have had at the time of its greatest 
power, that is, during the early centuries of the Christian Era, 
when the Chinese first became acquainted with it. Colonists 
from Southern India had long before that period settled on 
the shores of the maritime district of Trang , and it was 
undoubtedly they who developed the trade of Koh Tron 
Bay, the principal port of Fu-nan, and who founded 
the kingdom of Kumara, JEhmdr, or K^ih^mieh, with its 
capital in the Trang district, whence they gradually 
extended their domination over the whole of Kamboja, 
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and succeeded, by the end of the first quarter of the 
seventh cen^^, to make themselves masters of all that 
constituted the erstwhile mighty empire of Fu-nan. That 
this was the course of events which brought Kamboja 
under Dra vidian in fluence and civilization, is fully borne 
out by the ancient inscriptions discovered in the country, 
which form, as it were, so many landmarks indicating 
the stages of successive development of Indian ascendancy 
in that region. An examination of the age and topo- 
graphical distribution of those epigraphic records shows the 
Trang district to be the quarter where that influence was first 
established and whence it subsequently spread out. The 
most ancient monument of the kind hitherto discovered 
is the inscription of Bayang [Paydh or Puyiih) bearing 
the dates 526 and 546 Saka (a.d. 604 and 624), in the 
province of Trang ; and that of Wat P‘h6 (Bodhi) in 
the same district, mentioning King Lsunavarrnan, and 
revealing to us the existence, at so early a period, of the 
worship of Hari-TIara in its territory.^ The embankment, 
Tnal Puydhy which leads to the Puyilii or Payang temple 
rising on the top of a peak some 500 feet high, in 
the midst of the plain stretching to the north of the 
present village of Bayang, is also referred to. Payan or 
Payahkar is, Ayrrionier explains, the name both of the 
peak and of a legendary king. I should rather think 
of a deity, something like the goddess Y dinpu-miyara of 
Campa. Wat P‘h6 is situated at a day’s marcli to the north 
of Payankar, and the inscriptions discovered at both places 
lead us to infer that the capital of the early Kurnara kingdom 
must have risen in that neighbourhood. These epigraphic 
monuments, as well as those that were erected after them up 
to the reign of Yasovarman (a.d, 889), were inscribed mostly 
in Sanskrit, the characters used being of a South Indian 
type, a circumstance which makes it clear that it must have 
been from the South of India that civilization was first intro- 
duced into Kamboja. 

^ See Professor Bergaigne’s notes to Aymonier’s paper on the inscriptions 
in Old Rbmer, published in the Journal jdsialigue, 1883. 
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Next in order come the inscriptions of the Bii P^hnom 
district, the most remarkable whereof are those of Wat 
Chakret (a.d. 626) and jlng Chumnik (a.d. 667), both 
making mention of King I^navarman. The lithic records 
discovered in the districts lying further inland belong to 
later dates ; in a word they diminish in antiquity 
the more one proceeds towards the north, until the great 
lake being reached, one finds that the oldest inscription 
on its borders is that of Kudi Tha-kham, dated 713 Saka 
= A,D. 791. A few inscriptions of the epoch of Bhava- 
varman {circa a.d. 600) have indeed been found in the 
northern districts ; but these are mere isolated instances, 
due no doubt to the first successful inroads of the armies 
of the kings of Kuin^iira into Fu-nan, which prepared the 
conquest, accomplished by Isiinavarman a few years later, 
of the whole of that empire. The chronological and topo- 
graphical distribution of the bulk of the inscriptions shows 
therefore beyond any possible doubt that Indii influence 
and civilization had their inception in the province of 
Trang,^ on the shores of Koh Tron Bay, and that thence 
they gradually extended towards the interior of Kamboja. 
The record left us by Ptolemy of two Sanskrit or 
Sanskritized names of towns'^n that coast, Pithonobaste and 
Akadra, is sufficient evidence that in his time I ndu influenc e^ 
had not only been already established in that territory, but 
had as well grown up to a very considerable extent. The fact 
of Ptolemy ^s designating Pithonobaste a mart {i/Mir6pLo<:) 
plainly demonstrates that this, and not Akadra, was the great 
entrepot of j^ade with the interior ; that is, with the whole 
of the Fu-najoJEmpire. 

Speaking of the expedition sent by the Maharaja of 
Zabej (Sri - Bhoja or .Palembang in Sumatra) to punish 

^ Speakiuff of the inecriptions anterior to Indravarman I (a.d. 877), Professor 
Bergaigne says {Journal Atiatiquey 1884): “ EUes sont d’ailleurs toujours 
disseminees dans les lieux les plus divers, plus nombreuses dans la terre m6ridionale 
et maritime de Treang [Trang3> saos rares dans les autres, par exemple daiu 
la terre de Ba Phrom et dans la partie limitrophe de la Cochinchine . . 

This shows that up to Indravarman ’s time, or very nearly so, the Trang district 
was still the principal seat of Indu civilization and power. 
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the king of Komar, Abil-zaid says that the fleet entered 
the river which led up to the capital of Koraiir. In 
this statement we have the proof that sea-going vessels, 
at least those of the Indu traders, used to enter the 
river which they ascended in the old times probably 
as far up as Panthai-mas itself, where, or in whose 
neighbourhood, the ancient capital of Komar was situated. 
Up to a quite recent period, Siamese sailing-ships and 
steamers of moderate draught were able to proceed up 
the Panthai-mas River as far as the canal of Vinh-t(5, and 
reach through it the posterior branch of the . Me-Khong, 
which they ascended up to Pflinom-p‘hen or to the Great 
Tiake. There is no doubt that this ro ute to Kamboja was 
the oldest, besides being the safest, and the shortest from 
the Gulf of Siam and the Straits; hence the preference 
always given to it over the one which followed the course of 
the Me-Khong from its eastern mouths. It is only with the 
advent of the Portuguese and the introduction of improved 
methods of navigation that we hear of ships ascending the 
Me-Khong from its eastern mouths to P‘hnora-p‘hen and 
further. The silting up of that westernmost branch of 
the Me-Khong, which of old supplied the communication 
re-established on a far smaller scale in 1820 by digging the 
canal of Vinh-te, led to the abandonment of the first-named 
route in favour of the second ; and now riatien onlj^ lives 
a rickety life, alimented by the coast trade, while Panthai-mas 
is more of a geographical expression than anything else. 
And yet both were the gates through which Indii civilization 
first reached Kamboja, and ranked among the most important 
stations for ships on the route from India to China. 

Zabai or Zaba, the city (No. 123). 

The rectified position of this city falls in the neighbour- 
hood of the present Sadek,' but it will be seen by a glance at 

1 The vulgar form by which P^hsa-dek is designated. This place-name is 
composed of the two Khmer terms p'haa (‘mart’) and dek (‘iron'),^d moans 
therefore ‘ Iron-mart.’ It appears that at some time or other hardware wm 
chiefly sold here, hence its name, which the Annamese transcribe as , 
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the map that the whole coastline of Cochin-China and Annam 
was by Ptolemy shifted too much westwards, thus causing 
a displacement of the cities on its borders back from their 
true position. Moreover, it is unlikely that the portion 
of the delta about Sadek had, in our author^s time, 
sufficiently emerged above sea-level as to be inhabitable, 
since it is even now a low-lying land of marshy character 
and periodically flooded. Very probably, as demonstrated 
by several concurrent circumstances to which we shall 
revert directly, the portion of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
comprised between the Sadek parallel and Cape Kamboja 
(Xhmau) was then but in the initial stage of its 
formation, and may at best have consisted of shallows 
and mud -banks stretching for a considerable distance 
seawards. On the strength of these considerations we feel 
justified in looking for the site of Zabai further to 
the east and inland of Sadek. And, as I have now 
acquired the certainty that Ptolemy's Great Cape (Mega 
Akroterion) corresponds to the present Cape Ti-w6n or 
Thwi-won {Tiouan or Tiouane of French maps),^ constituted 
by a spur of the Buria Kills projecting seawards at a little 
distance to the north-east of the but recently formed Cape 

^ Noted Ti-wan — which ia fairly near the mark — in the “China Sea 
Directory,” vol. ii, p. 390, 1899 edition. For the Kwok-ngii Hpelling Ti-van 
or Thui-van and its meaning — ‘ cloud-girdled ’ — see “ Gia-dinh Thung-chi,” 
Aubaret trans., p. 153. The correct orthography of the second term should 
be, I presume, ^ ThwUwon (Chin. Ch'wei-yun)^ which alone can 

convey that sense. I have noticed with no small degree of interest, after writing 
the above, that the Chinese map of the fourteenth century published by Phillips 
(vide supra, p. 199) spells the name of this cape (Ta-won), where 

(in Annamese, Dai) = while the second character is, no doubt, mere 

gpiesswork for ^ , won = * cloud.’ From this I infer that the headland in 
question may have been known of old as * Cape Great - Cloud,’ translated as 
Maha-megha by the early Indu civilizers of the country. Whether 
Ptolemy’s /acya be a translation of the first term in this compound or 
a mere transliteration of the second, I do not pretend to judge, my object 
being solely to call attention to this etymological connection, which contributes 
in some measure towards establishing the identity of Ptolemy’s- Great Cape 
with the headland under discussion. This, by the way,^ is so conspicuous that 
it is usually seen by navigators before Cape St. James. (Vide “China Sea 
Directory,” loc, cit.) 
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St. James^ we may arrive at a yet more approximate estimate 
of the position of Zabai by referring it to the rectified 
position of the Great Cape as coinciding with Cape Ti-won. 
We would thus obtain for Zabai a longitude of 106° 39' and 
a latitude of 10° 63' ; that is, a site on the Ton-bin (formerly 
Ben-nge) or Saigon River, at about equal distances from the 
chef-lieu of Bien-Hoa in a north-eastern, and from Saigon in 
a south-eastern, direction. I have no doubt that in our 
author’s time the sea reached up about as far as the 
place where now rises Saigon, forming there what we may 
call the ‘‘Bay of Zabai,” sheltered on the east by the Nui 
Din and Nm Baria BEills, which, together with the 
hillocks (Nui Gail-rai) of the actual Cape St. James, 
then an island, formed conspicuous landmarks for the 
navigators. As Zabai is mentioned in Ptolemy’s intro- 
ductory book (where it is spelled Zaba) as one of the 
principal stations on the sea-route from Takdla in the 
Golden Khersonese to Kattigara, it must evidently have 
been situated either on what was then the edge of the Bay 
of Zabai or, still more probably, at a short distance up one 
of the numerous channels then intersecting the delta jointly 
formed by the Saigon and Bien-Hoa (Dong-uai) Rivers, and 
by the Eastern Vaico, now flowing through the Soi-rap 
or Li6i-r3.p (formerly C*hui-rap) * Estuary- The rectified 
position we obtained for Zabai by taking Cape Ti-w6n 
as a basis appears therefore to answer all requirements as 
far as the geological conditions of the Saigon district are 
concerned. It remains, however, to show how the territory 
in question or its chief city could, at such a remote period, 
have borne the now locally forgotten name of Zabai. This 
task will prove less arduous than it appears at first sight 
when it is remembered that previous to the absorption by 
AnriRTTi of the Kambojan townships of Baria, Ben-nge or 
B6n-nghd (now Saigon), and Mitho (Samitho or Samiddho), 
between a.d. 1668-1752, their territories formed part of the 


' <‘6ia-dinh Thung-ebi,*' Aubaret trails., pp. 6 and x J 

Xui^rap. There was also about here a or $ok (mining a village and 
a district in Khmer) termed the »ok of Xui-rap (ibid., p. 13)- 
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province of Svdi-thdp, which was thus the easternmost 
administrative division of Kamhoja adjoining the seaboard. 
After that period Svai-thap became restricted to its present 
modest proportions, and nowadays it merely consists of a 
tract of swampy ground comprised between the two Vaicos 
and extending for a short distance to the south of the 11th 
parallel. It forms the south-easternmost corner of Karnbojan 
territory. It is much if its name appears in modern French 
maps, usually filled in that vicinity with a host of new-fangled 
Annarnese toponymies. When it does it is printed Svai^ 
t^ap. Its correct form is, however, Svdi-thdp or Svdi-ddb 
(in Siamese records Safvdi-thdp^/i). Sdrdi or Srdi — the 
first a being pronounced so quickly as to become almost 
imperceptible — is the Khmer word for the mango-tree, so 
frequently occurring in the names of districts and townships, 
such as ICap*hong Svdi^ Kien 8vdi^ Svdi Itamzet, Srdi Hzeng, 
and the already mentioned From this last one, 

I suppose, a creek connecting the two Vaicos a little below 
the chief settlement of Svai-thiip is named the Svdi creek, 
now Annamized in French maps into Soai-giang, A similarly 
named stream, the Song Soai (i.e. Svdi River), is mentioned 
in the ** Qia-dinh Thung-chi ^ as being a tributary of the 
Saigon River much further to the south - east. Although 
no connection whatever may actually exist between the 
name of this stream and that of the Sviii - thilp province, 
the fact of the latter including in the old days the 
territory on the banks of both Vaicos and of the Saigon 
Iliver as far as the sea, is sufficient by itself to justify 

* The Khmere now pronounce this name Svdi-theab, and say that it means 

‘dwarf mango -trees ’ ; hence Kap^hotig ‘ Province of tho dwarf 

mango -trees,' Kap*hofig Svdi^* Province of the mango-trees.' 

Kien means ‘a corner, a point, or projection of land’ ; whence Kten Svai^ 
‘ Mango-point.’ This district is, in fact, situated on the southern comer of the 
Caturamukha or quadrangle formed by the four arms of the Me-Khong at 
l*‘hnom-p‘hen, from which this town is often referred to in ancient record as 
Nagara Caturamukha (the Chordemt^o of Portuguese writers). JRamUt is the 
Khmer name for turmeric, metaphorically used also to denote anything of a yellow 
colour ; wherefore, Svdi Hamlet yellow mango [fruits].’ 

The Anuamese have the same term for ‘mango,’ which, however, they pro- 
nounce in a slightly difFerent manner, that is, somehow between Svodi and 
O^hwai. 

* Anbaret’s transl., p. 172. 
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our location of the city of Zabai within the limits of its 
territory. For it is easy to see that the term Zabai — or, 
as it was very likely pronounced by navigators in Ptolemy's 
time, Zatmi — represents the Khmer word Sdrdi or Svdi, 
which, being part of the old language of the country, may 
have been employed from times immemorial to designate 
the territory of the Svai-thap district and its chief city, or 
else its principal seaport. 

As regards the spelling Zaba which Ptolemy uses in the 
introductory book of his work, I think that it may be 
connected, if not with the first term of the name of Srdi- 
t/idpy at any rate with the second, fJnib, ddb ; for it is quite 
possible that Svdi-thdp was pronounced by the early western 
travellers something like Sabdi-thdb or Zabai-zab, and, for 
brevity's sake, either Zabai or Zab^ Zaba, This would 
explain how Ptolemy at times refers to it as Zabai and at 
others as Zaba. Tt is just as well to mention in this con- 
nection that Oderic of Friul, in the Latin text of his travels, 
writes Zapa} This word has been taken by some authorities 
to represent Campa ; but if not actually identical with 
Ptolemy’s Zaba, I think that it may at best designate 
only the southernmost part of CampFi, which, according 
to Chinese and Annamese writers, was called I'espectively 
T*o~pci (p^ and I'hd-hi or Thd-br!^ This designation 

appears, however, to have been employed only after the 
tenth century, i.e. after the disaster that befell Campil in 
A. 13. 981, as a consequence of whicVi its northern pi-ovinces 
passed into the hands of the Annamese, its capital was trans- 
ferred further south, and its people driven further down the 
coast, so as to presumably encroach upon the Karnbojan 
borderland of the Svai-thap province. In the course of the 
frequent wars which ensued between the two neighbours, 
the eastern part of that province, which then probably 
embraced most of the territory now forming the Bien-hoa 

' See De Backer's “L’ExtrSme Orient au Moyen-age,” p. 383 of 1877 edition. 

* See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 539 ; AjTnonier's “ History of 
Tebampa'* in the Asiatic Qttarierly Hevieiv^-Jidy, i Abbe Bouillev;inx « 

** Le Oiampa in Aanales de V Extreme Orient^ t. ii, p. 325. 
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district, must have often changed masters, becoming at 
times Cham and at others Kambojan. It is therefore 
possible that the term T^o-pei^ or Thd-bl^ merely designated 
the southernmost part of Gampa, consisting of territory 
partly taken to Kamboja in the Svai-thap province and 
partly bordering upon it. In such a case the identity of the 
terms T^o-pei or ThcL-be with Zabai or Zaha and 8dvdi-\thdb'\ 
or [^Sdvdi^-thdba^ which so far chiefly asserts itself on 
linguistical grounds, would become confirmed in history. 

The transition from Thdha^ Ddba^ and Zaba^ to Dhdva^ Ddva^ 
Zavay and Javay and vice versd, is an easy one in Oriental 
languages, as exemplified in the Zdbej of the Arab travellers 
employed to express Ka-Hsien*s Ya-p^o-ti {Yavadi or Javadi) 
and Ptolemy’s labadios or Sabadios ; and in the softening of 
dy dy and dh into j and jhy both in Sanskrit and Pali, as in 
dyotiSy JyotiSy joii ; dyutcty juta ; dhydnay jhdna ; etc. In the 
case of the terms above referred to, the softening of the 
initial has been of the most varied, so that we have Dava, 
Yava, C/ufva, JavOy Zava, Sava ; and in Chinese Txi-p^Oy 
She-p^Oy Chao-ivciy ChUvay etc. In so far as the region now 
under examination is concerned, we have already had occasion 
to remark that the Bhiigavata Puriina gives Purojava and 
Manojava as the names of two divisions of Saka-dvipa. One 
of these probably corresponds, as we said, to the State of 
Java or Lao-Chiuty the present Luang P^hrali Bang.^ The 
other, unless represented up to this day bj^ Kracheh (the 
Kratie of French maps) and its district in Upper Kamboja, 
cannot apparently be identified with anything else but Zaba, 
ZapUy or Thd-be, 

Ancient remains are by no means absent in the territory 
where we have located Ptolemy’s famed seaport of Zaba or 
Zabai. An old temple, a few small brass idols, two blocks 


* Manojava slioulcl correspond to LOang P‘hral; Bang, since the Vi?nu Parana 
locates a river by the name of Manojava in Krauiica dvipa {fihiao-chih ox 
Tonkin and its borderlands). Purojava ought then to be either Zaba or l\.rachefy. 
This iast-nanied district is on the Mc-Khoiig at a short distance below Sambor 
and 8amb6c, and is said to have been so named troiii its being inhabited by 
a population of the same Chi/i {C^haica) race as is known to have originally 
settled at LCiang P‘hrah Bang. 
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of poliBhed stone ornamented with basso-rilievi, terra -cotta 
representations of lotus flowers, and other interesting^ objects^ 
in all appearance the vestiges of Kambojan antiquity, have 
been discovered to the west of Saigon at about half-way 
between this city and Cho-lcin, the famed Chinese mart. 
Yet more important remains have long been known to 
exist further to the north-west, on and about the hill now 
bearing the Annamese name of Koi-Mdi = the ‘Plum- 

tree ^ or, figuratively, the ‘ Pronubial * Hill, the Cay-Mai of 
French writers). On its summit a Buddhist temple stands on 
the ruins of an ancient Kamboj an pag oda. When removing 
the debris of the latter in a.d. 1816, in order to erect th(! 
new structure, a large number of ancient bricks and tiles 
were brought to light, and two golden plates engraved with 
the image of Buddha riding on an elephant.^ More recent 
explorations have revealed the existence of very extensive 
lines of ancient ramparts and large lotus-ponds, indicating 
that a considerable settlement, with temples, etc., stood 
formerly in that neighbourhood. Nor is this all, for 
excavations effected at various points of that very proinising 
district have led to the discovery of objects belonging to 
a yet remoter age, consisting of brass hatchets and stoiui 
implements, evidencing that from the earliest period a pre- 
historical station had been established there.^ No doubt can 
therefore arise as to the possibility of the place having been 

* See Aubaret’s iransl. of tbe “ Gia-dinb Thiin^-chi,” pp. 179, ISO. Very 
likely the images were not of Buddha, hut of the Bodbisatta in his last hirtli, 
in the eharaeter of l*rinco Vessantura. They may have been, on the other hand, 
Brahmanic representations of India riding upon his three-headed elephant 
Airavata. 

* Sinee I wrote the above there has been issued Aymouier’s very interesting and 
painstaking work “ Lc Camhodge ” (Paris, Lcroux, 1900), where the learned 
author, in treating of the antiquities of Koi^Mai — or Cay May, as he writes its 
name — suggests that this place was probably the ancient city of Brai-nagar, 
whose name survives in the designation FrH-noher that the Khmer still apply to 
the country about Saigon (pp. 135, 13G). BnH-nofeor or Brai-nagar^ he say-s, 
means ‘‘ la foret dii royaume.** I rather think that this expression should he taken 
instead in the .sense of “ forest of the capital ’* or “ forest of the city,” meaning 
the jungle now arising on the site of the ancient city or nayara^ whether the capital 
of a kingdom or not. Such being, I imagine, the real signification, there is 
scarcely any doubt that the city implied is the one wliose ramparts are still to he 
seen in tlic vicinity of Koi^Miii Hill, for no other remains of a walled town have 
been so far discovered within the Saigon district. It seems thus very probable 
that the city and former prehistorical staliou, whose real name has long been 
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already an important and well-known commercial centre in 
Ptolemy’s time ; and as the rectified position we have obtained 
for his Zaba is almost coincident with that of Koi-Mdi^ we 
have no hesitation in assuming that it stood in the vicinity 
of this place, its ruins being very probably represented by 
the extensive ramparts and other vestiges of the long- 
forgotten city discovered in that neighbourhood. It should 
be noticed, in fact, that no other traces of ancient towns or 
extensive settlements are to bo met with in the Saigon 
district or the immediately adjoining ones, the only relics 
of a bygone Jige so far brought to light being, in the 
district first named, besides those of Kbi-Mdiy the few 
inconsiderable ones already mentioned lying between Saigon 
and Chd-lon. The nearest archaeological remains discovered 
in the adjacent districts are those of an Indii temple on 
Mount Ra-den, far away north in the territory of Tbi- 
niil ; two ancient statues roughly sculptured in sandstone 
dug out at Chih-Rosei on the western Vaico ; and the ruins 
of an Indii pagoda, with inscribed slabs dating probably 
from the eighth century a.d., at Thap-Muai, in the so-called 
Plaine des Jones,’’ a few miles to the north of Sadek. 

Truly, the Khmer inscription on the stele now preserved 
in the town museum at Saigon, but said to have been 
originally found in the neighbourhood of Laweky the later 
mediaeval Kambojan capital, mentions a town by the name 
of Samudra-pnra — the ‘ Oceanic ’ or ‘ Sea-city ’ — which 
must have evidently stood on what was then the edge of 
the delta at some one or other of the Me-Khong outlets. 
But, as the inscription is probably not older than the 
seventh century a.d., I do not think it likely that this 
Samuclra-pura could have been in existence in Ptolemy’s 
time, and that it has anything in common with his Zaba 
or Zabai. Possibly it corresponds to the present My-tho 
or Mi-tho, the name of which I find written in Siamese 


forgotten, being replaced by the vague term Brai^nagar^ merely designating the 
jimgle that grew on its site, is Ptolemy’s Zaba or Zabai, the ancient chef •lieu 
of tne 8vai*th&p district, and possibly at one time the capital of a little realm, 
that of T^o-pti or Tha-lTc. 
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records under the form Samithd or Sauiiddho, looking for 
all the world like a local dialectal corruption of Samudra,^ 
I conclude, therefore, in favour of Koi-Mdi as the most 
probable site where to locate Ptolemy^s city. 

Zaba, as we have pointed out, was one of the chief 
ports of call for ships bound from the Golden Khersoncse 
(Takdla) to Kattigara. The sailing distance from Takola to 
Zaba was twenty days according to one Alexander, quoted by 
Marinos and re- quoted through the latter by Ptolemy in the 
introductory book (ch. 14, § 1) of his treatise. It will be seen 
that this is exactly the distance given by the Arab travellers 
for the passage from Kalah-bdr to Kedrenjy via BetumaJi^ 
there being, of course, no appreciable difference in the length 
of the run from Johor {Betumak^ to either HatTeii or Gafi- 
rai Bay within Cape St. James. By continuing the voyage 
from Zaba southward, hut keeping more to the left’^ (vrpo? 
voTOv SiaTrXevaaura^y real ^aXXov rd evcovv/xa),^ the early 
sailors arrived in ‘‘ some days '' to Kattigara. Ptolemy 
has, judiciously enough, taken those some days^^ to mean 
another twenty daysy although the real purport was, as we 
may deduce from the Arab travellers, fully double that 
amount, viz. fifty days if reckoning from Kedrenj and 
forty from SeneJ] which was situated further up tlie Cochin- 
Chinese coast than Zaba. 

Our worthy author has not, however, exercised an equally 
sound judgment in the interpretation of the hint, Kal pdXXov 
ra evcovvfjuiy ‘‘ but [keeping] more to the left,’' and not 

* I have since noticed that Aynionier in his recent book quoted above states 
(p. 138) that the term My-tho is merely a corruption of Me~so — * the white,’ 

‘ the fairy,’ a toponyraic very common in Kamboja. I cannot, however, share 
his opinion in this case on account of the form Samithd or Samiddho occurring, as 
I said, in Siamese manuscript records, which totally excludes a derivation from 
Me~Sd ; and also in view of the fact that Samtidra^pura has not been so far 
located, and that MUtho — or, more correctly, Samiddho — suits very well the 
case both as regards name and position. Not many centuries back, in fact, 
Samiddho must have stood at the very outer edge of the delta, and at the mouth 
of the branch of the Me-Khong now flowing by it, the name of which has been 
barbarized by the Annamese into Sdny MiUhdy ^ Mi-tho River. 

* Ptolemy’s Geogr.,e<l. Nobbe, Leipzig, 1881, tom. i, p. 30 (lib. i, ch. 14, } 1). 
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laying sufficient stress on the teal fidWov he was induced to 
map down Kattigara in a south-eastern direction from Zaba. 
We now have made clear what the “keeping more to the 
left meant. If in leaving Zaba the ships had indeed^ 
though but for a short time, to steer a southward course 
in order to clear Cape Tl-won, they had afterwards to port 
their helm and sail in a north-easterly direction in order to 
reach the Chinese coast. 


Oreat Cape, where the Great Gulf begins (No. 124). 

The position of this headland, when corrected in the usual 
way, differs but 5' in longitude and 0° 31' in latitude 
from that of Cape Tl-wbn (long. 107° 15' E., lat. 10° 23' N.), 
with which I have finally identified it, after a careful study 
of this part of Ptolemy’s Geography. In the course of such 
an examination it became evident to me that if Ptolemy 
made the coast to run almost in a straight line from Akadra 
(JTatlen) to the Mega Akroterion (Capo Tl-w6n), thus ignoring 
the southernmost projection of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
now ending at Cape Kamboja (Chrui Khamau), it was either 
because such a projection did not exist in his time or was 
as yet in its initial stage of formation, not extending in any 
case much lower down than the Hatlen — Cape St. J ames 
parallel of latitude. As he says in his first book (ch. 14, 
§§ 1 and 6), on the authority of the already quoted Alexander, 
after the Golden Khersonese (Malay Peninsula) the coast 
faces the south, and must therefore run parallel with the 
equator. This observation applies, of course, only to the 
jjortion of the seaboard comprised between Hatlen and Cape 
Tl-won, which was the part of the Gulf of Siam best known 
t o western navigators ; and is fully supported by geological 
evidence. It is notorious, in fact, that the low-lying 
alluvial plain constituting the southern end of the Peninsula 
between the Hatlen — Cape St. James parallel and Cape 
Kamboja, is but of comparatively recent formation. Although 
stretching like an inverted gigantic triangle for a distance 
of fully one hundred miles seawards and measuring quite 
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as mucli at its base^ its emancipation from the Neptunian 
regime does not probably date from as many decades, nor 
can even now be said to be complete, since a good portion of 
its surface is up to this day either swampy or subject to tidal 
influence. The raising of such a big stretch of country from 
the sea-bottom within so brief a period would appear a most 
extraordinary performance had the task not fallen to the 
lot of as respectable a stream as the Me-Khong, which 
annually carries to the sea a load of fifteen hundred million 
cubic metres of alluvial matter; and had not the task itself 
been facilitated to some extent by the gradual upheaval of 
the land, of which there are no doubtful indications all along 
that coast. 

In Ptolomy^s time, therefore, the southern end of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula could hardly have extended as far 
down us the 10th parallel of latitude instead of the 8 ° 30' 
as at present. Its but faintly defined border must have run 
almost in a straight line from Hatlen to Gan-rai Bay, 
skirting the sites of the actual Long-cfiiwTen, Sadek, Viii- 
long, and Mi-tho,^ to the south of which a string of shallows 
and sandbanks stretched for a considerable distance seawards, 
masking the innumerable outlets of the Me Khong, which 
must then have spread all over that coastline, diverging like 
the ribs of a fan, having their centre at IhT P‘hnom or there- 
abouts. It is no doubt owing to the perilous character of the 
seaboard at that point, especially during the south-west 
monsoon, to the full violence of which it is exposed, that the 
early navigators did not venture into any of the channels 
affording access to the delta from its front, but preferred to 
give it a wide berth and turn round it either way, putting in 
at one of the ports situated immediately at its flanks, to 
wit : Akadra and Zabai. This circumstance explains how the 

^ This lino is also, it should he noticed, the outermost limit, southwards, of 
archaeological remains, marhed by the ruins mot with at P‘hnom Pa -the, 
Thap-Muai {Prasad Pram^1au''n}ff)y Kiii-Mai {Brai ^■affar)y and Cho-lon. As 
none ot* these — those only ot Koi-Mfii ex«*epted- -seem to date lurthcr back than 
the seventh century a.d., it may be assumed that oven at tliat period there was 
no firm land to be met with much to the south of tlio line indicated. 
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maritime towns just named could soon attain importance 
as entrepots for the Fu-uan trade ; and also how Ptolemy 
came to ignore that the Me-Khong had its outlets on the 
coastline intervening between those two emporiums, an 
ignorance which must evidently be put down to unacquaint- 
ance on the part of the navigators of his time with the 
mysteries concealed behind the sand and mudbanks which 
skirted that coast. 

The state of the delta in those early days, and even at 
a later period, may be fairly gauged from a passage of 
I-tsing,^ who, towards the end of the seventh century, still 
speaks of the ^'one thousand streams’’ debouching into the 
sea in the country of Fn-nariy meaning, no doubt, the almost 
numberless channels through which the Me-Khong flowed 
from Ba P‘hnom towards the periphery of its gigantic delta. 
It must consequently have been tliis portion of the Fu-nan 
kingdom which very appropriately received the name of Jala 
or ChenJa, expanded at a later period by Chinese writers 
into Water Chen-laF 


* Cbavaunus, op. cit,, p. 5. 
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(9) The Region of the Great Gulf {Anriam and Igonkin), 

The Great Gulf {Magnus Siuuh) begins, according to 
Ptolemy, at the Great Cape — identified in the preceding 
section with Cape Ti-wdn — and extends up to lat. 21^ 37' 
and long. 108^ 42', corrected, near Pak - hoi ( :ft ) 
Harbour. The coastline was, in our author’s time, occupied 
by two nations whose struggle for its donnnion lasted 
for upwards of thirteen centuries. One, that of the 
Reu or Kido-chl (Chidu-chih or Jdii-chi) in the north,* 
occupied most of the present Tonkin, and, conquered in 
B.c. 116-110 by China, gradually extended towards the 
south, absorbing or driving back, under the leadership of 
Chinese chiefs, the inhabitants. The other, that of the 
Cam or Campd, mixed up with the aborigines of the 
mountains and of the coast — the latter being of a Neg rito 
I ndonesian or Melanesian race — developed under the 
influence of settlers from Southern India a civilization akin 

^ The Annamesjs and Tonkinese are, up to this day, termed Keu or Yuen and 
Ytten-kh* by the Lan. Keu means, of course, ^ {chidu, kiaUy >dw), the 
Chinese character by which the name is represented. If we examine the 
signification of this term, we see that it is a synonym of Yavana, Javana, 
Yuoftf or Yon. In fact, ^ means ‘ to interlock, to blend,’ while its 
local pronunciation Jdu evidences its connection with java, yava, ddva. 
Compare yiieh, otherwise v^iei, wtei, on p. 134 supra. Yuen is, besides, connected 
with ^ {Yuan ; in Annamese, nywien), designating, as we have already 
shown, an elevated country, a plateau; and with ^ {chiny) or C^hxeng, 
employed in a similar sense. The original Keu were therefore of the same stock 
as the C'hieny and the Loi, Ifdi, or Cam ; and it was they who gave the name 
of Kido-ehl or Chxdu-chih to Tonkin. The second character in this name is 
often written (cAi4 = £oot, toes), instead of p](:, out of homage to the tradition 
about the divergence of the big toes of this people from the rest of the foot. 
This is, however, but an instance of the manner in which etymologies are 
concocted all over the Far East, in order to suit special purposes and peculiar 
fancies. The separation or divergence of the big toes referred to is common to 
all barefooted populations of Indo-China, and I failed absolutely to detect it in 
any more marked degree in Annamese lower extremities. I quite agree, 
therefore, with Chavannes (“Religioux E'minents,” p. 53), that the characters 
YRdo^chl must have been in origin the phonetic transcript of an indigenous name. 

15 
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to that of Kamboja, whereof it left monuments all along 
that seaboard. Though driven of late for refuge to the 
present filil-thun or Bin-thwon (Binh-thu&n) ' district 


* For the sake of consistency in the method of transcription of Aunamese 
place-names with the one adopted in the preceding sections of this work for 
toponymies in Siamese and other Indo-Chinese languages, I have deemed it 
expedient to follow the same course in the present chapter where accuracy and 
uniformity of transliteration are no less desirable, breaung off altogether from 
the trammels of that hybrid Kwgk-ngA {Qu6c-ngw) system favoured in French 
Indo-China, the absurdity, endless anomalies, and general inconvenience of 
which are well known and have now and again been pointed out, amongst others 
by the French scholars themselves (see, e.g., Aymomer\s sensible article, “Nos 
transcriptions,” in Exettrsiom et EeconnaiftsaneeSf No. 27, May- June, 1886). 
In order, however, to enable the reader to recognize the place-names transliterated 
according to the new method, I have in well-nigh every instance in which each 
of them appears for the first time in these pages given within parentheses the 
corresponding Kwqk-ngu spelling. Anent tonal marks, it should bo observed 
that although similar conventional signs to those employed in Kwqk-ngu have 
been adopted, they are, in the new method, and in the case of no less than four 
of the Annamose tones, used in a different sense from that they have in Kwqk-ng^lt. 
These modifications became necessary in-order to have the same marks to denote 
the identical (or practically corresponding) tones in both Annamese and the Thai 
(Siamese) group of languages, and thereby ensure uniformity of transcription for 
the whole of them. The following 8)moptic table will explain the nature of the 
modifications introduced in the use of . diacritical marks, as well as the corre- 
spondence between Annamese and Siamese tones as nearly as could be determined 
by practical tests; i.e., by taking the ear as the sole guide and judge, and 
leaving theory to the tender mercy of lexicographers and grammatists. Though 
thus far from perfect theoretically, the method here adopted may perhaps claim 
to possess some redeeming feature from a practical standpoint ; and, at all events, 
it appeared to be the only suitable one under the present circumstances. 


Annaicesb Tones in Kwgk~ng4 
{QuSe-ngH^) Transcription. 

OoRHBSPONDINQ 

Siamese Tones. 

New Tran- 
scription. 

New 

Spelling. 

1. Natural (even) 

« 

= even {tonus rectus) 

♦ 


2. ATJwp, or grave 

as in a 

= circumflex (and prolonged) 

as in a 

nang 

3. sie^ or acute 

as in k 

= emphatic (termed grave by 
some gprammarians) ... 

as in a 


4. lluyht^ or descending 

as in h 

’= descending (sinking) 

as in k 

hwfen 

if Jt, or interrogativef 

6. orreascendingt 

. 9 

as in a 

as in fi 

1 = ascending (high and rising) 

as in k 

1 

) Bgd 


* No diacritical mark used in either system. 

t These two Annamese tones are practically identical, though they may <oaee 
have been distinct, and it is acknowledged on all sides that wey have become 
eonfused to such an extent that the difference between them is well-nigh 
imperceptible at the present day. 
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and to Kamboja, it no doubt occupied in the early days the 
whole of Chan-ch*ing or Cochin-China and even a portion 
of the present Tonkin. 

The conquests of the Han dynasty in that quarter do not 
seem to have extended — if at all — any further than the 
present Kwang-bin (Quang-binh) district, which formed, 
according to Chinese historians, part of the department of 
Jih^nan founded b.c. 116-110, next to those of Kido-chl 
(Tonkin) emA Kau-chen or K'&u-chbn (Than-hwa, Gallice \ 
Thanh-hoa). Before the Chinese conquest, when Tonkin 
had been established as an independent kingdom by the 
name of Van-ldngy the two southernmost of its districts 
were Kitu-duk and Viet-thiiang, corresponding to the present 
Ha-tiii (Ua-tinh). Here was situated, according to the 
Annamese annals,' the boundary with the country of the 
Hd^tdn or Campa. The latter, or at least its northern part, 
corresponding to the present Kwang-bin and Kwang-tri 
districts, had been, it is alleged, erected into a chiin 
(department) by the Ts^in as early as b.c. 214 under the 
name of JLin^i (in Annamese Lom^gp or Lam-apy pron. exactly 
as Lum^up would be in English). It was then bounded on 
the north by the territory of the ancient Yueh-shang (Ann* 
VteUthuang^ kingdom,^ corresponding to the southern part 
of the Kuu-duk or Ha-tin district mentioned above.® In 
B.c. 110 the Han changed the name of Lin-i into that of 
Hsiang- tin (Ann. Tuang-lbm^^ and made of it a simple 
district dependent from the chun of Jih^nan (Ann. Nut-ndm) 
already referred to.^ It was only later on, or in a.d. 137 
— always according to the Annamese annalists ^ — that 
Haiang-lin rebelled under the leadership of one native chief 
by the name of Ch*u-lien (Ann. Khu-lten) and set up as 
an independent kingdom with the ancient name of Lin-t 


^ Bes Michels, op. oit., pp. 4-6. 

• Op. cit., p. 114. 

* Op. cit., p. 107. 


, ^ This territory is often referred to under the name of Tueh- 

»hang’- 9 h%hy and vnroMly believed by several authorities to have included the 
whole of Annam and Cochin-China, which is an evident exaggeration. 


4 

5 


Op. cit., p. 114. 
Op. cit., p. 70. 


See also Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 419. 
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or Lom-op, The new State gradually waxed in power, 
becoming before long a serious menace to Chinese domination 
in Tonkin, whose borders it ravaged with continuous 
incursions. In a.d. 446, by way of retaliation, a Chinese 
army forced its way to the very heart of the kingdom, 
constraining its ruler to abandon the capital. This latter 
was stormed and plundered, but whether it again became 
the seat of government after the retreat of the invaders or 
not it is not clear.^ All that the chroniclers tell us is, that 
not long afterwards the Cham renewed their raids into 
Chinese territory. The T^ang resolved to put an end to 
this state of affairs, and in a.d. 605 they despatched a strong 
expedition. The capital of Lam-ap was once more taken ; 
but it was re-occupied by the Cham after the withdrawal 
of the Chinese force. Soon afterwards, during the period 
Ch^ng-kuan (a.d. 627 — 650), the name of the realm was 
changed into Jlxian-wang (3|| 

A new chastisement for repeated raids followed — this time 
at the hands of the protector general of Tonkin — in a.d. 809, 
which resulted in the final abandonment of Lam-ap by the 
Cham. The capital of the latter was then transferred to 
Chiem {Chan)y and the realm received therefrom the name 
of Chan-ch^6ng (Ann. Chlem-thdn)^ meaning, according to 
Chinese interpretation, ‘ the city of Chan.^ This is the 
epithet by which Campa became best known to the Chinese 
since the epoch of the T^ang dynasty. Sometimes it is 
alluded, to as Chari'-pu-lao or Chan-p^o (in Annamese, Chiem- 
bot-ldu and Chtem-bd)^ two expressions which are evident 

* Op. cit., p. 124. 

* Op. cit., p. 116. Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 433, states that this change took 
place during the period Chih~ti (766-768), which is probably more correct. 

3 Dee Michels, op. cit., p. 116. Aymonier (** History of Tchampa,*' in ^siaiie 
Quarterly Review^ July, 1893) does not believe that the Cham abandoned their 
capital this time, and thinks that they must have hold on to it until a.d. 982, 
when they moved from Sri Rani (Dong-Hpi in Kwang-bin?) to BaUHangov, 
near Hwe. But the account given above, on the basis of the Annamese annals, 
clearly shows that there was a removal of capital in a.d. 809. This removal 
must, therefore, have been effected from some place lying further to the north 
of D6ng-H6i. 
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imitations of the term Campa. The city of Chan or Chiem 
adopted as capital in a.d. 809 was apparently Sri-Bani or 
Srl-Banoi, identified with Dong-IIoi (Irfoig-ai?) to the west 
of the present chief town of Kwang-bifi {circa 17"^ rlO' lat.).' 
It was destroyed in a.d. 982, and the seat of government 
was then probably removed more to the south at P^h'ot-the, 
near II we (Hue), termed Bal llangov by the Cham.^ This 
new capital was, in its turn, taken by the king of Annam 
in A.D. 1044; but once the war -storm over, it no doubt 
reverted to its former occupiers. A new reverse befell the 
Chum ill 1061, which had as a consequence the transfer to 
Aniiamese rule of all their territory as far south as II we. 
The capital was then definitely abandoned, and a new one 
set up at C^hd-hdn (termed Bal-jLngtve by the Cham) at 


^ Ddng^Hoi moans, according to Aymonier, field of the Tlgi or lloi (barbariaiip), 
the name given the Chiim by the Annameee. We have explained that Hoi ~ 
mountaineer. Hdng is evidently meaning * field,' ‘ phiin.' 

* In fact, in a.u. 1007, the king of Campa is stated by Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., 
p. ;348) to have written to China in the following strain : “ Formerly my kingdom 
depended on KidU'-chlf but T liav«^ since shaken olf the yoke, emigrating to the 
c<»untry of Fo-shih [ by which evidt'ntly J*'‘hot-tho is meant], whose 

northern borders lie at 700 li [southwards] from my ancient frontier. It will 
be observed that this distance which rcj)reseni3 in European mea.surement about 
200 miles — if set down on a map from the ueighhourliood of Tlwe north-westward, 
along the coast, brings us far into Nge«an (Nghe-un), if not right iip to the 
southern boundary of Tlian-hvva, which now evidently corresponds witli tolerable 
:i])pro\imatiou to the ancient Cham irontier alluded to in the abi>ve extract. 
As regards the term Fu-shih (or Fhgf-thl), it, no doubt, is a transcript of some 
Sanskrit name like Bhoja^ Bhroja, etc. The Rhiigavata Piiriina mentions 
a region by the name id BhrTijistha, as well as a mountain lihojana^ as being both 
situated in Kraunca-dcipa [Kiau^vhi)^ (see Professor Hall s edition of Wilson s 
Visnu Purina, vol. ii, p. 198). In a Sanskrit- Cham inscription of a.d. 1436 
King Jaya Sinihavarman V styles himself a descendant of the Brav*-ramsa,^ 
i.e. of the Brasn race or lineage (Bergaigne’s “ L’ancien Royaume de Campa,” 
in Journal Asiatique, 1888, pp. 104-6). Whether this term Bra^ has any 
connection with Fo-skih or not, it is, of course, impossible to say for the present. 
We may rest content, in any case, with the fact— here for the first time brought 
to light— that the country about Hwe was, in the old days, known by the name 
of either Bhoja or Bhrhja, whatever be the correct intei-pretation that should be 
put upon the term Fo-shih, I may add that the latter is spelled in Chinese vvuth 
the identical characters used by I-tsing and others to denot^^ the country o ojf* 
or Sri-JBhqja {Fo^ahih or Shih-li-fo-shih), i.e. Palembang, on the eastern coast 
of Sumatra. (See Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 119 126.) 
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about six miles to the north of the present district city 
of Biii-din. Here it remained until 1471, when it fell> 
with the whole of the territory as far south as Biil-thwon^ 
into Annamese hands, and the kingdom of Campa was broken 
up. Bal- Batthinong, in Biii-thwon, then became the seat 
of government of all that remained intact of the crumbling 
State, and upon that site having, in its turn, to be given 
up, in about 1567,^ Pangdarang or Panrang {Pd^idnranga) 
formed the last resort of the Cham chiefs — now mere vassals 
of Annam and with only a shadow of authority — until 
about 1820, when the last of them emigrated to Kamboja 
and every relic of Cham rule disappeared with him. 

This is, in short, the gist of what can be gathered as regards 
the early history of Campa from Chinese and Annamese 
sources, and on its later days, from the meagre records left 
by the Cham themselves. In the accounts first alluded to the 
limits of Sino- Annamese domination, as well as the exploits 
of the imperial armies, have naturally been magnified, 
and thus wo are led to believe that Chinese rule had been 
established in Campa even since the time of Shih Huaiig-ti 
of the Ts^in (b.c. 221-209), who, it is pretended, founded 
there the chiln of Lin-i or Ldm-^gp ; that subsequently the 
Han reintegrated the sway over what had in the meantime 
blossomed forth into an independent kingdom,^ and made 
of Lom-op the district of B[s\ang~lin^ which continued under 
Chinese control until Ch*u^lien^ 8 rebellion in a.d. 137. But 
a careful examination of both Chinese and Annamese 
records elicits the fact that such pretended domination over 
Gampa, and indeed also over Tonkin, though reasserted now 
and then by armed expeditions, was in the interval little 


1 These dates and scraps of information I have taken from the brief Cham 
chronicle published by Aymonier in Excursions et Eeeonnaissanees^ No. 31. 

* The kingdom of Ean^yueh, (in Annamese Ndm-viet), founded by Ohao-t'o 
(Trfeu-da), general of the Ts'in sent to subjugate Tonkin, in 207 b.o. It is said 
to have included the territory of the ohuns (departments) of Zin-i {Zotn-^) and 
Moiang the latter being the name given to the Tonkin division at that 

period; and also Nsm^hai (Canton), the capital being situated at P<an-yii 
(Canton). 
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more than nominal. It is a story of continuous rebellions 
followed by the setting up of independent States. Cliinese 
repression was rarely severe and complete, and usually left 
things unchanged. The fact is that the 0‘hieng or Cham 
element was, in spite of what the Chinese annalists say, still 
preponderant not onl}" on the borders, but in the very midst 
of Tonkin ; and this, as usual designatod by its would-bo 
oppressors as ‘ barbarians/ constituted the turbulent part of 
th(i population, intolerant of foreign rule, who always sought 
to repel the invaders from the north. In any case, never 
did the Han legions advance any further than Kwaiig-bin, 
as I stated ; and it is very doubtful whether they ever reached 
as far as tliat district, even in the solitary instance of the 
expedition led by the celebrated Ma-yuan in a.d. 43, which 
seems to have outdistanced all others down to at least a.ii. 605. 
On that occasion Ma-yiiaii is said to have reached the capital 
of Lain-ap, and then to have marched past it some twenty 
H up to where Hsiang-liu bordered upon tlie kingdom of tlie 
{Toi-dd) barbarians (Ig which spot ho 

erected two brass pillars to mark the limit of Chinese 
dominion.^ As regards the expedition of a.t>. 605, it is said 
on the other hand that it had to advance eight marches 
further than Ma-yuan^s pillars in order to reach tlie capital 
of Ijam-ap.^ The apparent discrepancy as to the site of 
the Cham capital in the two accounts can only be explained 
by assuming that the capital was removed further down the 
coast in the interval between a.d. 43 and 605. As at the 
latter date it undoubtedly stood no further south tlian 
Ddng-Hoi (Dong-Ho’i), near the present town of Kwang-oin, 
it is evident that in a.d. 43 it must have been situated 
some eight marches further up, that is to say, somewhere 
about Ha -till, the ancient K^u-duk. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact of Ptolemy placing a Kortatha 
Metropolis just in that neighbourhood, which I identify, 
both from coincidences of names and location, with Kuu^-duk 

I De» Michels, op. oit., pp. 61, 62 ; and Ma Tuan-Un, op. cit,, rol. ii, p. 418. 

^ Op. cit«, pp. 162, 163. 
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{Chiu^tej in Cantonese TCaii-teli). Ma-yiian^s pillars cannot 
therefore have been erected much further south than the 
present town of lljT-tTn, which must as a consequence have 
belonged to Ilsiang-lin or Lara-apJ It will be observed 
further that, whereas the independence of Lara-ap is said 
to date from A.r>. 137, the year of Ch'ii-lien’s rebellion, we 
are told in the Chinese account of Ma-yiian’s exploits tliat 
Liain-ap was chastised and its capital taken in a.d. 43, 
which is a palpable proof of Lam-ap having existed as an 
independent kingdom prior to that date, despite the alleged 
Chinese conquests of b.c. 214 and B.o. 116-110. The 
mention by Ptolemy of Kortatha Metropolis, which — granted 
that the Chinese account above referred to is correct — must 
have been the capital of T^am-ap alleged to have been 
taken by Ma-yiian, seems to dernoristrate further, that as 
soon as that famous general had turned his back the 


' According to tlie Aunnmcso accounts Ma-yiian did not push his conqnestft 
further south than tho district of {(Ur-pfto}ig)y which was situated ou 

the territory of Kuu-chon (now Thafi-hwa), und it was hero that he erected tho 
famous pillars (sec Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 00, 01). This being correct, it 
becomes iinpossihle to accept the Chinese magnified version of Ma - yiiau’s 
exploits having included the subjugation of Nge-iin, mid withal of its capital 
Kuu^diik. The Anuamesc annals say nothing of Ma-yiiaii’s occupation of this 
capital, but simply tell us of his having routed the Chain forces. Tt is therefore 
very likfily that the (Biitm capital stood at Kuu-duk or Kortatha until the 
Chinese expedition of a.d. 41G, which is said to have taken the Cham fortress of 
Khu-lot [Khu-luty lying, I think, somewhere about VTn), penetrating thence 
into Tuang-‘p*‘h6 {Hsiang •p*" it, the old llsiang^/in district). Lam-ap was thereby 
conquered, and it was probably from that date that the capital was removed 
further down towards D6ng-Hoi. Not quite as far as this place, however, 
because it took only eight days’ march beyond Ma-yiian’s pillars to the expedition 
of A.D. 606 in order to reach the Cham capital. In the face of this evidence 
I cannot see my way to admit that Doiig-TToi became the Cham seat of 
government at any period ])rior to a.d. 80fi. Whatever the Chinese chroniclers 
may say, it is clear that the Cham dhl not definitely abandon Nge - an (i.e. 
Huu^diik territory) until a comparatively late date. In a.d. 271 Kdii^ddk 
was acknowledged, by the Chinese olficials themselves, to bo anything but 
approachable (Des Michels, op. cit., p. 106) ; and in tho interval between that 
date and a.d. 446 the Chinese governors of Kulu-chl had a good deal to do in 
order to keep the Cham out of Kuu-chon (Thah-hwa) itself, whither the latter 
made continuous incursions (a.d. 347, 353, 399, 413, 416, 431). After that 
period Cham efforts were directed towards re-occupying Kuu-duk^ which now 
wae, however, finally lost to them. 
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Lam-ap State was, 7nore solito, re-established as flourishing 
as over. We cannot believe, in fact, that Ptolemy could have 
learned of Chhi-lien*s coup of a.d. 1)17 at so short a notice, 
especially as its date is by no means certain, and the feat 
is ascribed by some authorities to a Ch'ii-lien — in 

name at least — who would have lived at the end of the 
Ijater Han d3masty, or nearly a century later. ^ 

The kingdom known under the names of Lom-op or hin-i 
seems not to have extended further down than the present 
Ifwe or I'uran, because, as we shall see, Ptolemy locates 
lowe^r down another capital city by the name of Balonga 
Metropolis, which T identify with the site of the ancient 
C^hd-hmiy known later on as Kwi-ndn (Qui-nho n). I came 
on the strengtli of this and oilier evidence? to tlie conclusion 
that ancient Campii consisted of at least two States, probably 
more or less dependent upon each otlicr, of wliich the 
northern one had for capital Kiiu - dul' or Kortatha, and 
tlie southern had th<? seat of government at C^lid-hdn, the 
well-known Chilm capital of the fourteenth century. I sliall 
distinguish the northern realm by the name? of Northern 
or Upper Cmnpdy and the southern one by the designation 
of SottiheDi or Lower Canipd, Ikudiaps we had also at one 
time a third State of Central Campd^ which I take to be 
the kingdom of the Tbi~d6 or barbarians alluded to 

in the account of Ma-yiian's expedition, and which may 
correspond also to the kingdom or count rj'' of T^o-hnan 
(P6 Ann. Dd-hn:dn or Dd’hdn)^ spoken of in Oliinese 

accounts of Kamboja^ as being, in common with Inn-i, often 
at war with Chen-la (Kamboja). This country of the 
Toi-dd, or T^o-huan, must liave corresponded to tlie present 
territory of Hwe and TunTn. 

This division assumed by me of the Chiim empire into two 
or more petty realms, is quite in accord with the political 
condition of Indo-China in the early days when the unification 


* A.D. 221 is the year that marked the end of the Later HaiiVs rule. Sec the 
date and identity of Ch‘ii-lien impugned by Chavannes, op. oil., p. *203, uote. 

* Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 479. 
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of its mixed population of new settlers with the aboriginal 
races was as yet in its initial stage, and the organization of 
largo political units still looked rather like an utopia. It is 
only towards the sixth or seventh century that empire- making 
on an extensive scale commenced in Indo-Chiiia. I can 
therefore scarcely believe that the various portions of Campa 
were from the outset under a single paramount suzerain. It 
was the pressure from without, especially from Tonkin's 
side, that compelled them to make common cause against 
the common enemy, and that brought about the coalescence, 
first of Northern with Central Campii, and subsequently of 
the two latter with their southern neighbour and kin. The 
unification was probably complete by the time of, or soon 
after, the memorable reverse of a.d. 605 ; and thus we hear 
Hwen-tsang referring thirty-four years later to the Cham 
empire under the epithet of Cantpd. I- tsing, however, 

usually speaks of it simply as Chan-po towards the end of the 
same century. At about the same period we find the first 
mention of Campa in the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kamboja.^ 
But we meet with the form Cama us a name for the 
people {Cama - bitrtya) as early as the third century, in 
the inscription engraved on the granite boulder of Na-trang 
(Nha Trang) in the Khan - hwa (Khanh - lioa) district, by 
order of Mura-raja, the first historically known of the 
Cham kings.^ The statement of the Chinese and Annamese 
annalists that Campa was so named only after a.d. 809, 
when the capital was transferred to the city of Chan-ch^hig 
or C hum- than (Campapura), proves thus a little bit too stale. 
It is true that we do not find any mention of Campapura 
in the Cham inscriptions themselves until a.d. 817, when it 
occurs in the title of the ruler: Sri Campapuraparameivara;^ 
but we have Campd as the name of a State or Kingdom 
in the • inscription of Glai - Lomov, in the P^han - rang 

^ A.ng^Chumnik inscription from the province of Ba P'hnom, dating from 
A.D. 667. 

* See Bergaigne’s “ L’ancien Boyaume de Campa,” in the Journal AHatique, 
Jan., 1888, p. 46. 

» Ibid., p. 67. 
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district, which is older than the above by nearly halt' 
a century. It is to be presumed, therefore, that the 
name of Campd as a State and of Campd^pura as its capital 
existed from at least the beginning of the seventh century, 
since it was mentioned shortly afterwards by Ilwen-tsang 
and the Ang-Churanik inscription of Kamboja. I am not 
sure, however, whether at an earlier date the name Campd 
existed, at least for the whole country occupied by the Cham 
race, since that country was undoubtedly divided, as we have 
shown, into several petty States. Perhaps it was only one 
of these States that had adopted the name Campd, the others 
being known by different appellations. The evidence seems 
to bo in favour of the northern State, when it extended far 
into Tonkin, comprising the whole of the present districts 
of llu-trii and Thail-hwa. At that period, adventurers from 
Northern India had reached Tonkin overland by the Song-ka 
or Viii route, and had established there, as in Yunnan and 
Laos, cities and kingdoms easily recognizable from their 
Sanskrit or Prakrt names. It was then, perhaps, that the 
southern part of Tonkin received the names of Ahga or 
Mdlinl, from its being situated, like the Indu Ahga, to the 
east of Mulava and Da^rna. In the course of time it must 
have become known also as JRomapada or Lomapada ; foi* 
these are the terms by which Aiiga is usually designated in 
the local versions of the Ramayana and of other popular Indil 
literary works current in Indo-China.^ From Lomapada, the 
name of the State, the Antiamese derived, I think, their 
^ (Ldm-ojo), two characters which the Chinese read as 
Lin^i, The latter reading may be accounted for also, as 
a contraction of Mdlinl, obtained by omitting the initial 
syllable md. I feel quite confident that such is the origin 
of the terms L'6m-6p and Lin-i, which have remained so far 


^ In the Siamese, Lau, and Khmer translations or paraphrases of the 
Kamaya^a, the name Jinga never occurs, and scarcely does that of Oampa ; th« 
commop designation for that State being Romapada {$ic) and Romapattan or 
Lomapattan, from the fact, I think, that King Romapada was reigning there 
when the Ri^ya&ffiga episode occurred. At all events, the capital ol the 
Indi^ Oampa was yariously known as Angapurx, Lomapddapurt, Kar^apurx, 
Jidlinx, etc. 
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unexplained. Here we have, in fact, the germ of the name 
Campd given the country, presumably, in later times, when 
its capital Campapura was founded. It is evidently absurd 
to believe that Chiem-bd is an Annamese modified transcript 
of Lom-pp, as advanced by some authorities.* The difference 
between the digrams (Lam-ap) and |5 ^ {Chiem^hot) 

i0E> if£ {Cfnem-bd') is sufficiently apparent to preclude 
their being easily mistaken for one another. It may be 
that the term Rornapdda or Lornapdda superseded that of 
Anya in Indo-China, because of some earl 3 '' king, reigning 
there, having assumed the appellation once belonging to the 
Indu monarch who figures in the Rsyasrhga episode of 
the Ramayana. We learn, in fact, that the few Cham who 
are still found surviving in the Bh*i-thwon district worship 
up to this day a deity or hero by the name of P& liojrie, 
whom Aymonier rightly assumes to be some deified legendary 
king.^ It is easy to recognize in Pd Rome the personage Vrah 
Romapdda ; and we may thus reasonably conclude that there 
must have been an early king or hero of the Cham — perhaps 
the original founder of the realm — bearing that name. The 
contracted local form Rome of the latter luminously explains 
the origin of the Annamese rendering of it as L6m-'6p or 
Latn-ap, We have thus acquired the certainty that in 
origin the kingdom of Oampa was called Rome or Romapdda, 
and perhaps also Mdlini, by the Cham themselves, the terras 
Lidm-pp and Lin-i being not, respectively, Annamese and 
Chinese inventions, but mere phonetical imitations of those 
names. It becomes evident from these facts that the 
early civilization of Upper Campa was introduced from 
Northern India, and had as one of its first scats Ktiii-duk, 
or Kortatha Metropolis, in the present Ha-tiil district. 
Campapura, from which the kingdom became known as 
Campa, must have been founded later on, probablv when 
the capital was removed further south towards Dong-Hdi 

* Among whom Aymonier, in his “ History of Tcliampa,’’ loc. cit. 

* Ibid. Another similar deity worshipped is called P5 Klong-garai, which 
I have not so far identified. It may be Gauri. P6 in these names stands for 
Vrah or Vara, 
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(a.d. 446 ?). It is from that time, or shortly afterwards, 
that the terms Ldni-op and Tjin-i begin to disappear in 
Annamese and Chinese accounts, being superseded by 
Chlem-thdn and Chan-ch^eng respectively — meaning the city 
of Cam or Carapa, i.e. Campdpura . 

While the civilization of Upper Campa thus appears to 
have been due to emigrants from Northern India, that of 
liower Campa, the Cochin-China of the present day, is 
indisputably of Southern Indian or Dravidian origin. This 
is proved by the typo of the characters employed in the 
inscriptions discovered there, the most ancient of which is, 
so far, that of King Mura- raja already alluded to. Its 
characters closely resemble, in the opinion of Professor 
Bergaigne,^ those of the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman 
(a.ij. 150) ; hence he assigns to that monument a date not 
earlier than the third century of the Christian Kra. The 
civilization of Southern Campa bad its foci in the districts 
now called Khan-hwa and Bin-diil, as we hope to demonstrate 
in the sequel. Thence it extended, as in Karaboja, north- 
wards, meeting that of Upper Campa about half-way up the 
coast, which it influenced apparently to a larger extent than 
it was influenced itself in its turn. This would appear from 
a series of inscriptions disco veretl in a grotto, situated near 
the point where the provinces of Kwang-b'm and Ha-tYfi 
border upon each other ; that is, a little below the 18th 
parallel of latitude. The characters are, according to 
Professor Bergaigne, similar to those employed in the 
inscriptions of Southern Cainpa.^ 

Early before the Christian Era the Riunayana speaks of 
the Ohrtoda or G/irta Sea, which becomes in the Puranas 
the Ocean of Sarpis or gheCy while it is termed the Sea of 
Senf or Senef by Mas‘QdI and said to surround the centre 
of the empire of Zdbefj^ just as in the Puranas it is repre- 
sented to encompass Kuka-dvipa (the Sunda Archipelago). 


* “ L’ancien Iloyuume de Campa,” loc. cit., pp. 16, 44, 46, 76. 

* See Borgaigiie, op. cit., pp. 43, 44. 

^ UeiDaud, op. cit., p. 77, introduction 
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Sulaiman calls also Senef the harbour at which the Arab 
ships put ill on the Cochin-Chinese coast. 

This port I take to be 7Vn-nai (%^ Shih-nai) Harbour, 
improperly named after KwT-non (Quinhon) by our ever 
nniddlintr geographers ; ' but which appears to have been 
known as Hsin-choii or, at any rate, as the port of 

the IIs'in-r/ioH district, in the old days. Tt is mentioned under 
this name by Chinese writers down to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and the stream which discharges into it 
is entered as Hsin-cJtOK Chimig (Hsin-chou River) in the 
Chinese map published by Phillips in the Journal China 
Branch R W, F. Mayers has wrongly taken it to 

be Touroii (Turan) Harbour/ but Phillips has clearly 
demonstrated that it must be identilied with “ Ciuinhone 
Harbour,’"'^ i.e. with the port of ThI-nai. His identification 
I find corroborated by further evidence which I think very 
<jonclusive. This is briefly as follows : — 

(1) Tn the Chinese map alluded to above, and to the left 
of the Hsin-chou River (which in this case corresponds to the 


* No plao; deliglithig in the euplionioiiM name of Kivl-non (Quinhon) is now 
known to exist except in the fertile imaginntion of our geographers. The sea- 
port which they call by that name is known locally as Thi-nai Harbour ; while 
Kwi-fihn city (which it will be seen in tho sequel was the novel designation applied 
by Ihe Anniinicsc to C^hn-ban^ the ancient Cham capital, after having taken it in 
A.D. 1471) ceased to exist under that name in 1798, when it was rechristened 
Hm-dXn (Binh-dinh). ; and it has been a heap of ruins ever since 1800, the date at 
which it was destroyed by Ja-Iong (Gia-long). The present Bifl-dTfi district city 
was th(;n founded — on a different site about six miles further to the south — which 
has, therefore, nothing in common with the old one except the name. The term 
Kwunon has thns long passed into the domain of archaeology, and might at best 
he preserved to designate the inlet — now a shallow lagoon — near whose border 
the old city stood ; but for that matter it would bo indeed more proper to name the 
inlet right after Bal-Angwe (Ptolemy’s Balonga), a term which possesses at least 
the advantage of being the local and original designation of the Cham capital 
formerly standing in that quarter- To, however, apply the name of Kwl-non 
to the present Thi-^nSi Harbour, situated just within the entrance to the lagoon 
and far away from the site once occupied by that city, is the very height of 
absurdity. 

* Vol. xxi ; the river will be found mentioned in the descriptive list at p. 40. 

’ See China Review ^ vol. iv, p. 174, footnote. 

^ Op. cit., p. 40. Mayers’ mistake arose from his wrong identification of 
Shan with Cape Touron, instead of with Ku’-^lau Re (Culao Ray) or Pulo Canton j 
as shown by Phillips (ibid., p. 41). 
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east side), there is depicted the figure of a tower rising very 
conspicuously at the extreme of the headland that forms the 
eastern boundary of the entrance to the bay. Though designed 
after the style of a tapering, many-storied Chinese pagoda, 
evidently it is intended conventionally to represent the group 
of three towers — if not the central and loftiest of them 
only — which rise in a close row, oriented in a N.-S. direction, 
at a short distance to the west of the village of Thi-nai, by 
the side of the road leading thence to the Jd mart, or Chd 
Ja (0ho» Qia). These structures, called Uiap by the 
Annamese ' (who, the way, have wantonly deinolished one 
of them for base building materials), are but a portion of 
the interesting remnants of Cham civilization that one finds 
scattered about the llin-difi district. A group of another 
three, almost exactly alike in build and orientation, is, in 
fact, met with several miles further to the west, on the 
Thqp-‘hd-mi>u-thien or Tdm-ihqp ('Three Towers’) Hill; but 
I believe that the group formerly alluded to is the one 
meant in the map. x\lthough the sand-spit on which the 
towers rise and the present Thl-iuii village stands may be of 
<^oraparatively modern formation, it is quite probable that by 
the time the Chinese map was constructed (fourteenth century) 
it had considerably advanced seawards, and that the towers 
had already been built near its outer edge, whore they 
thus formed conspicuous landmarks not easily overlooked nor 
forgotten by navigators. These assumptions being correct, 
it is clear that the Hsin-chou River of the Chinese map 
must have been the stream now called Ldng-^song, from the 
village of that name standing near its mouth ; and not the 
D6ng-p^h6 or Ton-^dn River, which debouches through several 
channels into the lagoon further westwards, beyond the 
present city of Bul-dTu. As the lagoon must have been at 
no distant period less shallow than nowaday^s, sea-going 
crafts could then probably advance further into it as far 
as the mouth of the present Lang-song (then Hsin-chou), 
where the anchorage was then presumably situated. 

» From Chinese = eaitya, pagoda; evidently the same word as the 

Lau ThUity corrupted from the Sanskrit-Pali Bhatn. 
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(2) Further to the north-west of the outlet of the Hsin- 
chou River, and at a spot corresponding very closely to 
the site once occupied by the ancient Cham capital city 
C‘ha-ban or Bal Angwe, the Chinese map bears the 
indication Chan-ch^eng Kwo (i.e. ‘ Kingdom of Campa ^). 
As C‘ha-ban was the capital at the time the map was 
compiled, it is but natural that the name of the kingdom 
over which it presided should be marked at the place where 
the said capital stood. 

This was, therefore, the port of Cimnha or Cianba of 
Marco Polo, the Campaa of Nicoli) di Conti, and other 
mediaeval travellers,^ erroneously located in Rih-thwon even 
hy their most recent commentators. The anchorage was not 
evidently, however, right at the head of the lagoon, in 
front of the city and of the delta of the D6ng-p‘h6 ; but 
near the mouth of the llsin-chou (now the Lclng-soiig), thus 
occupying a position slightly more inland than the present 
ThI-nai Harbour. A settlement termed Ilsin-chou no doubt 
existed there, after which the surrounding district became 
known. As spelled by Chinese writers, Hsin^choii means 
^New Islet,’ and may thus refer to the islet where rises 
the present village of Kwdn (Quan), at the mouth of the 
Lang-song — the Hsin-chou River of bygone days, according 
to the evidence adduced above. Rut one should be very 
cautious of taking Chinese transcripts of toponymies in 
this region too literally. It is, therefore, almost certain 
that while the second word of tlie compound Ssin-chou is 
genuinely Chinese, and was added in order to impress 
a Chinese character on this toponj^mic, the first terra, 
represents the original local name of the place, which was 
either Cham or Sanskrit derived. Of this fact there is no 
lack of indications, as we are going briefl}^ to demonstrate. 

The Chinese writer Fan Shih-hu, who composed his Kwei- 
hai^yu-h^ng-chih — a treatise of descriptive geography and 

^ Janpa in the Catalan Atlas of 1375 (op. cit., pi. i), which, at its eastern 
boundaries, places the remark “ Fi/iijf Ifidie'*' ; and Zampa in Fr5 Mauro’a 
planisphere [circa a.d. 1460) reproduced in Zurla’s “ Di Marco Polo ed altri 
viaggiatori Veneziaoi/’ Veneaia, ISIS. 
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natural history on the southern provinces of the empire — 
towards the close of the twelfth century,' has about Ilsin- 
chon the following passages, quoted in Mu Tuan-lin's 
cyclopaedia 2 The territory of watered by a small 

stream, supplies chiefly large quantities of scented wood. 
Hsin-choii formerly belonged to Chen-la [Kainboja], but 
Chiao-chih [Tonkin] has since made herself master of it.^’ ^ 
From this we gather that Ilsin-chou used to be also 
alluded to by the Chinese themselves under the simple 
form {Iltiiii). Now, this character is pronounced 
in Cantonese and Ton in Annamese, whtmce we deduce 
that its local form must have been Sen or Son. This, it will 
be observed, closely tallies (minus the final f or ef) with 
the Arab Senf, Zenfy or Senef^ which is, in its turn, not very 
dissimilar to S/iih-nai, the Chinese form of the Annamese 
Thi-nai. The Fu-chou and W6n-chou pronunciations of this 
toponymic are, respectively, Si-nai and Sz-nOy the last one 
being a pretty close approach to Sene/ or Zeno/ It is possible 
that the / at the end was added by the Arab navigators 
through some misunderstanding, if not in the endeavour to 
better mark the stress on the final e in Sz-ne, unless it can ho 


^ According to his own showing (see Ma Tuan-liii, op. cit., p. 3G4), it was not 
until A.i). 1173 that Fan Shih-bu (otherwise better known as Fan Ch‘eng-ta) 
took charge oi his post in Kwang-h"i, to whicli province he had been appointed 
imperial chief commissioner ; thus his work, the outcome of his observations in 
that quarter, could not very well have been written until several years afterwards. 
He is said to have died in 1193, 

^ Op. cit., p. 360. 

^ The fact of the Hsui-chot* territory having been — evidently for a short time 
only — subject to Kamboja, is another indication that it could not lie very far away 
from that country. Its supposed identity with Turfiii thus becomes still more 
unlikely. In 1171 Champa gained a victory over Kamboja, and in 1177 it made 
an attack upon the Kambojaii capital. It must have been, therefore, during the 
course of these wars that Kamboja had to relax her hold upon Ilsin-chou. As 
regards the conquest of this district by Tonkin, it is not easy to guess when it 
could have taken place, the Annamese and Chinese records furnishing us no clue as 
to the date. But it may be well inferred that, if such a conquest really occurred, 
it must have been effected before the end of the twelfth century, and can have 
been all but lasting ; for we are told that in a.i>. 1199 Kamboja, having taken 
the capital of Campa and seized the king, placed a Khmer official^ to govern the 
country. The capital of Lower Campa, i.e. Bal-Angwe or C‘ha-ban, is evidently 
implied here. 


16 
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demonstrated that the local name for the Hsin district and 
its stream was some Indu imported term like Chinah, Chenahy 
of which Seuef would be a not very imperfect rendering.^ 
Another toponymic bearing some resemblance to Se?if or 
Senefin that neighbourhood is that of Cape Sem-hOy the high 
bluff headland forming the eastern point of the present 
Thi-nai harbour. This, coupled with the two place-names 
already alluded to, viz. Usin and Thl-nai or Sz-nCy should go 
far towards establishing the connection, from a linguistical 
point of view, between them and Senef. In other respects 
this connection is amply confirmed by the description given 
by Sulaimiln, which applies to the seaport now under 
discussion in every particular. At the place named 
Senefy^^ says the Arab traveller, fresh water may be 
obtained, and thence is exported the aloes [eagle-wood] 
termed a I Senfi. This place forms a kingdom. Its 
inhabitants are brown -complexioned, and each of them 
wears two skirts [^par/neSy or loin- cloths].'' ^ The reference 
to the eagle-wood tallies with what is said about this article 
of produce in the Chinese account of Ilsin or Ilsm-chou 
quoted above. As regards fresh water, the China Sea 
Directory ^ thus remarks in connection with Thi - nai 
harbour : Good water can be obtained from a stream 

on the east shore of the harbour.” The district formed 
a kingdom, because here stood Balonga, that is, JBal Angive 
(also known under the name of C'hd-bdn), which was then 


‘ That the latter hypothesis is not totally unfounded would appear from the 
fact of the Parisian codex — said to be the original one — of Marco Polo^s narrative, 
having the heading of chapter cixii (on Uampa) worded in this wise: ** Ci 
devise de la contree Cinaba^^ (Codex No. 7,367 of the Biblioth^que Nationale). 
While readily admitting that Cinaba may here bo a clerical mistake for Cianba 
and Cianbafiy the spelling adopted in the course of that chapter, I cannot dismiss 
altogether the idea that it may have something to dp with Campa’s seaport 
Shih-naiy Sz-ne, or Senef, which was undoubtedly the place where marco Polo 
landed. It is, in fact, not unnatural that the Venetian traveller should first speak 
of the harbour — correctly recorded as Cinaba — where his ship anchored, and next 
of the kingdom — equally correctly recorded as Cianba or Cianbem — of which 
Cinaba or Senef formed the principal seaport. Otherwise, it is quite possible 
that he, having heard the two terms Chamba and Chinaby as they were then 
probably pronounced by the foreigners from whom he got them, took them to be 
alternative designations for the country and used them in this sense. 

^ Reinaud, op. cit., p. 18. 

* 4th edition, 1899, vol. ii, p. 413. 
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(ninth century) the capital of Lower Cainpa. On the subject 
of dress, the rendering of detix pagnes for both the garments 
worn may be due to inaccuracy or oversight on the part 
of the French translator, or else to some clerical error in 
the Arabic text. Of the two garments alluded to, only one 
perhaps was a loin-cloth, while the other served to cover the 
upper part of the body. The dress of the people of Chan- 
ch^eng,'^ says Ma Tuan-lin,* ‘‘consists of a long skirt formed 
by one leh [cll?] of the stuff termed wrapped round 

the body, and a sort of tunic with narrow sleeves worn 
over it.” 

Previous commentators, more especially the late Colonel 
Yule, have suggested that the terms Senof or Senf^ which 
they have twisted into San/‘ or Ohanf, represent Camj^d, 
whether as applied to the kingdom or to its capital. But 
this identification, from a linguistic point, of view, seems to 
me too far-fetched.'* It will rest with subsequent inquirers 
into the subject to prove whether it can still hold its ground 
against those we have brought forward, which are, at all 
events, topographically justifiable. 

Beyond the Ghrtoda or Sea of ghee the Ramayana does 
not mention any other sea, a fact which argues that at the 
time of the composition of that epic, the geographical 
knowledge of the people of Northern India did n^)t extend 

’ Op. cit., p. 641. 

* 1^ jll^, Ann. Bdk-diep. It strikeB me that this word closely resembles 

P^ha-tteuy which is the Thai name for the rather scanty loin-cloth worn 
by nearly all the hill-tribes in Indo-Chiiia. Often it is woven from the fibrous 
bark of certain plants; hence it may have been termed A*- by the Chinese 
by analogy with a soft whitish cloth similarly called ( SS)’ from 

a cocoon-like fruit, which is said to be manufactured at Karakhodjo. Of the 
people of iin-i (Upper Campa) Ma Tuan-lin says (op. cit., p. 423) that all 
they wear is a piece, one leh in length, of cotton cloth, which they wrap round 
the body. The T^hnongs or P^hanonga of Easbim Kamboja call their lom-cloth 
or scarf by the name of droi, a mere modification of 'Jeu. With them it is 
generally blue in colour. • . U \ 

* The spelling generally followed in Arabic texts is * L 

which may be read either Senf, Zenf^ Senef, Zenef, and perhaps even Sanf or 

Zanf\ but never Chanf, 
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beyond the Sunda Archipelago and the Gulf of Tonkin. 
The Puninas, however, give us as next in order the Dadhi 
or Dndhimanda (Sea of whey), encompassing Kraunca-dvlpa, 
My identification of this region is China south of the 
Yang-tsz or Ivin-sha River, which included the territories 
of Kidii-chi or Kido-chao, part of King-chaOy and the 
districts of Kien-chung^ Chang^shay Changy ICati-chen {ICitu- 
ch6n)y etc., under the Han and Tsfin dynasties, all of 
which names may have contributed in giving origin to the 
collective Indii designation of ICraiinca. I am therefore 
inclined to consider H^raunca-dvljm as comprising the whole 
Chinese seaboard from the Gulf of Tonkin to Ilang-chou, 
especially as the town just referred to was, to the early Arab 
and Indii navigators, known as Kimay or Khansah ; and 
also because the Bhagavata Parana mentions Ama (a district 
which I identify with Kwang-tung or Canton) among the 
divisions of Kraunca-dvlpa,^ 

The Arabs termed the Dadhi ocean the ' sea of Sanjiy ® 
a name probably derived from Saraja or other Sanskrit 
synonym of Dadhi ; unless it is more directly traceable to 
the Chinese [Sg ^ {Cha)ig IIai)y which may be, in its turn, 
but a clumsy transcript of Sarajay etc. Whether it is to 
Indii or to Chinese navigators that the honour of having 
first given a name to the ocean in question must be 
ascribed, I do not propose to inquire in these pages. 
I shall demonstrate, however, that Sanji and Chang Hai 
designate the very identical sea, by a brief comparison of 
the accounts which the Arabs on one side and the Chinese 
on the other have left us of the sea thus respectively 
termed by them. This determination is both important and 
necessary for our purpose as well as for historical geography 
in general, since neither the Sanji nor the Chang Hai sea 
have been so far correctly located by our predecessors in 
this field. 


‘ Professor Hall’s edition of Wilson’s Fifnu JPurana, vol. ii, p. 198, n. 

* The Arabic spellings of this term is, I observe, , which may be read 

either 8anjty Zanjl ; or Senjiy 
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On the Arab side both Sulaiman and Mas'Odi agree in 
telling us that the sea of which bathed the China 

coast, extended to the north and to the cast to an unknown 
distance,* and that by sailing through it they passed the 
straits or “ gates of China,” as they term them (Formosan 
Channel, Chusan Strait, etc.), through which, after seven 
days’ run, they made the gulf of Hang-chou, and reached 
Khanfu {Oanfu or Kan-p‘u), the terminus of their navigation. 

On the other hand, tho Chinese inform us that the sea of 
Chang Hai — which, at times, they term also Ta-C/iang Ilai — 
was a branch of the great sea of Canton {Nan Ilai) ; that it 
formed the eastern limit of Fa - nan (Elasterii Kamboja), 
and thence it stretched boundless eastwards as far as a large 
island called Tu-po, on which there was a State 

by the name of Chu-po. (This ishincl I take to be 

Borneo, and the State to be the northern part of it, formerly 
known locally as Sabah.) They further tell us that the seven 
prefectures of Chiao-chih {Tonldn), in bringing their offerings 
to the Chinese Court, always pass to and fro’ by way of the 
Ta-Chang JlaV ^ As tribute missions from Tonkin were 
invariably required to land at Canton, it follows that this 
sea stretched from the Gulf of Tonkin to at least as far as 
Canton, and thus coincided with what the Arabs termed 
the Sea of Sanji or Senjl.^ 


’ Rcinaud, op. cit., Discours pr^liminaire, p. clxviii. 

* P^H’-wen Yun^fu^ quoted in the China Review, vol. xiv, p. 39. 

® Since writing the above I have noticed that the Sea of Sanji is actually said 
to be ** the sea of China'* in Captain Bozorg’s ‘‘Ajaibs** (see Van der Lith & 
M. Devices “ Merveilles de Plnde,’’ p. 86), which expression must not be understood 
in tho wide sense of the China Sea of our day, but more properly as nu aning the 
sea bathing the China coast. The latter is, I think, the real Chang Hal of the 
Chinese, v^ile the former correraontUi to what they call, in a move extended 
sense, the Ta^Chang Hai. The “Mukhtasar al-Ajaib ** (see op cit., pp. 279, 280) 
speaks of Sanji or Senji as being also tho name of a place. The passage runs as 
follows : — “ In the vicinity of Cmna there is a place called Senji. The sea is there 
more dangerous than anywhere else (lit. than all other seas), on account of the 
frequency of winds, high waves, straits, and mountains (? reefs) that are to be 
found there. From this country (Senji), young men resembling Zinjs 
negroes of Zanzibar) come aboard the ships. Their stature is four spans. They 
come from the waters, jump on the decks, and there walk about without doing 
harm to anybody. After that they retorn to the sea.” Here we have another 
confirmation of the existence of nogrito pygmies on the China coast, or at 
any rate, on some of the islands lacing it (see infra). l?or, as I am now 
going to demonstrate, the place above alluded to under the name of Sanji 
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The notion of some among the Chinese writers was, how- 
ever, that the sea in question was even more extensive. 


or lay almost certainly on the northern coast of Hainan Island, and, 

at all events, within the compass of Hainan Strait. This clearly results from 
a passage in l^igafetta’s Travels, wherein the fanums navigator says: “ Dietro 
alia costa della China sono inolti popoli, come di Vhenchxj dove si trovano perle, & 
qualcho legno di cannella ” (Ranmsio, <»p. cit., vol. i, f. 3G9 i^erso). This 
reference to pearls enables ns at once to identify the ChmohiJ district with 
Hainan, and precisely with its northern coast, anciently forming part of the 
prefecture of Clm-yai^ noted for its ^jcarl fisheries. The name of Chu~yaiy 

pronounced Chu-ngin in Cantonese, and Chou-nal in the Aunamese 

dialect, means, in fact, ‘ Pearl -[oystcr-]hank,’ * and both Chinese and Annamese 
records testify as to pearls being found there from the remoti'st period. According 
to the Thah-fiut-thung-slu quoted by the Annamese annalists (see Des Michels, 
op. cit., p. 185), for instance, the pearl fisheries existed in the south-eastern part of 
the Ho-p‘u district, corresponding in this case to the north coast of Hainan, which 
had been in b.c. 48 subordinated iis a simple district, witli the designation 
ChU'-lu, to the Ho-p‘u chiin. Even as late as the sixteenth eentiiry JoIIo 
do Barros (ch. i, lib. ix, in Ramusio, vol. i, f. 391 t^erso) mentions the “isola 
di Aiuam rilainan], dove si peacano le perle, ch’e il principio della, gonernatioii 
di Canta [Canton J.” At that time, however, the mussel-beds that yielded the 
valuable supply were fast becoming exhausUnl, so that in 1599 tbo return is 
.stated to have oeen merely Taels 2,100, as against TIs, 28,400 recorded for 1476, 
whereupon the fisheries appear to have been closed. (See Notes and Queries on 
China and Japan^ vol. i, Hongkong, 1867, p. 12.) In A.n. 627, under the 
Things, the territory corresponding to the ancient Chu-yai and Chu-lu districts 
was termed Ch^iung’-shau ili). sometimes also written CftHiing-ying 

(vide P*ei-wt;n Yiin-fu in China Review ^ vol. xiv, p. 40), and the 
choH or department in which it lay wa.s further denominated ChHung-choti. 
This designation, after a multitude of administrative changes, came at length 
in A.D. 758 to be bestowed upon the entire island, and this title has been borne 
almost continuously since that period, although under varying circumstances as to 
the relative rank and dependence of its government. (See Journal China Branch 
R,A.S., No. vii, 1873, p. 10.) The word ChHung denotes a lod-veined stone, 
and is said to have been applied to Hainan Island on account of its red breccia 
marble and with special reference to a conspicuous hill, lying some twenty miles 
to the south of the present capital town, which appears to consi.st of that 
beautiful rock. Ch^iung-shan means, therefore, ‘ Red-marble Mouutains.’ 

The terms i^njl and Chenchij are evidently identical, and if denoting a town- 
ship or district may be meant for either Chu-yai (Chii-ngai), Ch‘iung-shan, 
Ch‘iung-ying, or Ch‘iung-chou. On the other hand, if designating a population, 
they may apply to the Bhwany-chien (IS or Shong’‘tsym, the so-called 

‘ Double Cloth * tribe of the Li, so named, it is repoited, on account of their 
wearing a double piece of cloth, one in front and tho other behind, to cover 
their nakedness. This tribe must have formed, along with the kindred one of the 

* The Chinese chu is evidently connected with, and was in remote times 
probably pronounced not far differently from, the Sanskrit sukti (Pali siitti) =■ 
•pearl-oyster/ and inktijam = ‘pearl.* See, however, my further remarks on 
Cnu-yai in the footnote to p. 250. 
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stretching as far as the Malay Peninsula. They actually 
called Chang Hai what we now term, in part very improperly, 

Hsim^chien ^ ) or * Small Cloth ’ Li, now restricted tot he Yai-chou 

district in the southern part of the island, the main bulk of the population of 
Hainan at the period in question. But with thorn there may have been 
dwelling on some tracts of the sea-coast the last remnants of tribes, now extinct, 
of a still more primitive type and shorter stature, evidently the descendants of the 
Negrito pygmean autochthones, justifying their being compared to the African 
Negrillos.'* The reckoning of their stature at four spans by the Arab navigators 
is probably a notion derived second-hand from the Chinese settlers on the island, 
and thus four Chinese ch*‘ih (spans, msually rendered as ‘feet’) are probably 
intended, which, at the rate of 14*1 inches, yield about 56 J inches English, or 
only 1 to 2 inches less than the average stature of Indo-Chinese and Melanesian 
Negritos. It will be interesting in the present connection to remark that this 
raeasnreineut of four ch^ih is just the average height ascribed by Chinese writers, 
among w’hom Ma Tuan-lin, to tlie inhabitants of ^ m, Ohu-ju, or Chu-yily 
a Pygmy State in the Melanesian region. (See China Review, vol. xix, p. 297.) 
This hitherto unidciiitifiod land I make out, by the way, to be Signijor, Sikijor ; 
or, more exactly, Gijor^ Kijor — aV* being a mere prolix to island-names in the 
archipelago — tho local designation of the island otherwise known as Fuegos 
and inhabited by Aeta Negritos. 

That the toponymic Chu-yai survived in the popular tradition down to the 
time of the Arab travellers and farther, appears from the tact that towards 
the end of the thirteenth century Ma Tnan-liii still speaks (op. cit., p. 394) of 
OhHung’-shan city under that name. “La vUle do Chu-yui,^' be goes on to say, 
in tho words of his translator, “ batie au bord de la mc*r, est la residence de tres- 
riches marchands qui s’entendent pour faire pesor sur oe.s malheureiix barbaros 
toutes les charges et tous les impGts.” This proves that the city had then 
become already a very thriving emporium. 

The description of the dangers to which ships wore exposed in the sea 
immediately adjoining ^enjl perfectly agrees, it will be seen, with the topo- 
graphical conditions of Hainan Strait, notorious for its numerous sandbanks at 
both its entrances in and near the fairway, its shoals and patches of hard sand, 
its heavy overfalls or tide rips and strong currents, and the reefs that Iringe its 
shores, especially at Hainan head and round Cape Kami (gs m M, 

[Pass or Gate of] Chiao^wei or Kau^tneif), the scene of so many wrecks. 
There can thus be no doubt as to tho Scnji of the Arab navigators being the 

* Traces of such characteristics appear to survive in the present Usiaa-chxen 
or Ilaiao Li of Yai-chou, calling themselves K^lai (c£. with the Orang UUk% 
or ^ Glai Mon* of the Campa hill -tracts below), who are descnlied (Journo/ 
China Branch R.A.B., No. vii, 1873, pp. 26, 71, 77) as smalkr and a good 
deal darker than tho Li in tho interior. ^ , 

t Pronounced Kwau Kan - wni by the Hainanoae, and Kwang Kau-wi in 
Annamese, in which language, however, it is more popularly known as u% 
[Cape] Khqk»hlen . 
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China Sea, although they had different names for portions or 
branches of it ; e.g.. Sea of Chin-lin (identified by us, p. 164, 
with the sea of Kdtnalahkd and the sea of Kedrenj or K'erdenJ), 
Ch^ih Ilai (‘ Red Sea,* i.e. sea of Srl^lohit or ^eldhet — Sea 
of the Straits, if not actually sea of Gulf of Siam),^ 

etc. In fact, while some Chinese authors place in the sea of 
Chang Ilai the island of Tii-po {Davaky Dabag^ Da yak, i.e. 
Borneo in my opinion), sometimes also called Chn-po (after 
Sabah or North Borneo, see p. 245 ante), said by them to lie 
eastwards of Fiinan^ and the farther outlying insular group 
of the Ma-wii or Md^ngU (=Manubo, Manguian, WugT, or 


Chenchij pearl -producing district of Pigafetta, and the Ch^iung-ying or ChHung- 
shan township of yore and of the present day — or, practically, its seaport of 
Hai-k*ou m p) , better known as Hoi-how. 

Sender -fuldt or ^andar^fuldt, if not Ch*iung~shan (Sundara^parvata, 
parvata?) itself, must have lain not far from it, as Sulaiman’s account gives ns 
to understand that it was not by any means au easy place for navigation. He 
says, in fact, in Beinaud’s translation (op. cit., t. i, pp. IS, 19) : ** Sender ^JFoulat 

est le nom d’une ile De 1^, les navires entrent dans une mer 

appelce San^y Quand, par tin effet de la favour divine^ les navires 

sont sortie sains et saufs de Sender - Foulat^ ils mcttent k la voile pour la 

Chine ” The sentences that I have italicized in the last passage 

evidently mean that to get off safely from Sender -fdldt was no easy job, so 
much so that it came to be considered a feat wliich could be accomplisnea solely 
through divine favour. As no similar, remark is made in connection with the 
other ports of call on the Arab ship-route mentioned by Sulaiman, it follows 
that Sender -fuldt was, in his countrymen’s opinion, reputed to be the most 
dangerous point on that route. It must accordingly have been situated in close 
proximity to Senji^ that is, on Hainan Strait, and very probably on the same 
side with it, namely, the one formed by the northern coast of Hainan Island. 
On p. 250 I have touched upon the possible identity of Render -fuldt with that 
island itself. Should such really be the case, Senjl would turn out to bo merely 
the chief town, or district, and shipping port for Sender^fuldt. 

I shall not digress any further to discuss the question, here cropping up, as 
to whether it is from Senji or §anji that the sea on the farther side of Hainan 
Strait became known as the * Sea of Sanji ’ to the Arabs. It is quite possible 
that such was the case, albeit the etymological connection I have suggested 
between the Arab Sea of Sardl and the Chinese Chang Hai does in no way 
seem to be altogether accidental. Suffice it at any rate for the present to have 
succeeded in fixing the position of the hitherto mysterious Senji on, or within 
close proximity of, Hainan Strait, and to have thereby got hold of the where- 
abouts of the farthest station on the Arab ship-route in Indo-China, which will 
serve us as a basis wherewitli to trace that route with unmistakable certainty 
thenceforth along the China coast to its terminus in Hang-chou Bay. It was 
then from the farther side of Hainan Strait that navigation through the Sea of 
Satjx or Chang Hai commenced. 

' Vide supra^ P- 91 ; also as regards the location of the Ch^ih Hai^ my paper 
on “ Siam’s Intercourse with China,” in the Asiatic Quarterly Review of October, 
1900, p. 367, n. J. 

^ Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 449, 513, and 518. This Tu-po must be Ibn 
Batuta’s hitherto unidentihed Tatvdlisi. 
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BOgl tribes ?), and of the ‘Fire Isles ^ Jan-hwo or Hivo-shan 
(Gflnong Api ?)/ the writers alluded to make the Tttn-hmn 
or Tun-sun (i.e. the Malay) Peninsula project far into that 
sea. 2 From this it follows quite clearly that the sea of 
Chang Hal was not merely the Gulf of Tonkin, within whose 
narrow compass Wells Williams and Giles, copying him 
literally, have confined it in their Chinese dictionaries ; 
but that it corresponded to our China Sea, and in its 
northern portion — i.e. between the Gulf of Tonkin (or the 
island of Hainan) and Formosa — to the Sea of Sanjl of the 
Arab navigator and geographers. 

This was the last sea known to the Arabs, but the Puranas 
mention another one still further, to wit : the sea of Jala or 
Toydmbudhi, the ‘ Fresh- water Sea,’ surrounding 
or Northern China and Mongolia. It will thus bo seen 
that, while Kraunca oorresjjonds to Plolemy’s country of the 
Sinai or Thinai, Puskara represents — us wo shall bettor 
demonstrate at tho proper time and place — Serike or the 
land of the Seres. 

That the port of touched at b}" (ho Arab navigators 

was either Shih-nni (Thl-nai) or Jlsui-chou , is demonstrated, 
apart from the arguments adduced above, by the fact that 
its sailing distance from Kadranj (Koh Tron), given as ten 
days, is equal to the distance Iktumah (liatam, Ben tan, or 
Tamasak)-Kadranj\ which required the same number of days 
to cover. From Senef it took the Arab sailors another ten 
days to get to the island or peninsula of Sender - fuldt^ 


^ Op. cit., pp. 449 and 618. 

* Op. cit., p. 445, whore it is said to bo called also Tit ti*hsun. Its projiosed 
identification with Tenasseriin {TanCwa-siri, Tamlu, or Danau) is but one oi 
those vagaries to which Sinologists dabbling in ancient Indo-Cliineso geography 
are only too apt to abandon themselves. The location assigned to Ttiu-hsun by 
the Chinese writers — at 3,000 H to the south of Fu-nan — clearly iuilicates that 
the southern portion of the Malay Peninsula is meant, and not the northern. 
Here we have the extensive headland— formerly an island — of Ldn-suny in front of 
Ligor. I prefer, however, to connect the Chinese name with the local ones of 
^^jong ^tanah or Tdnah-iijong, and with those, more ancient, ot Tam-iakf Tdmasd^ 
TumOf Tamns^ etc., for which vide supra ^ p. 199. 
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i.e, to either Hainan or the opposite Lei-chou peninsula.^ 


' Tan-krhj now Tan-chou (West Hainan), may well represent the Sandar^ or 
Ziindar^ or Sender of the Arabs ; the remaining part, j'ulat^ of the name being 
not unlikely traceable to Fu-lo^ ^ the designation applied in a.d. 622 to 

the adjoining district since (a.d. 713) known as Lin-kao or Tami-ko ; whence the 
possible combination Idn-erh-Fu-lo = Satidar-ffddt loi the joint territory. 
With reference to the alternative derivation from Sona-parraUf ((Miiuug-shan) 
suggested on p. 248, I may point out that the title Chu-lu^ ^ it. conferrod 
upon the island inB.c. 48, as noted above (p. 24 G), seems to lend support to that 
conjecture, inasmuch as the first part, ehtfy of it means ‘ red ’ or sona^ while the 
whole — from the fact of its being still pronounced Ohu-no or Shn-fio in Chinese- 
derived dialects — looks like a transcript of the same term. Chn-yai (Pearl 
Shore), the name of the ancient eastern division and pearl- producing district of 
Hainan, which was adopted in a.d. 43 as a designation for the wdiolc island in 
substitution of the term just referred to, should not, however, be altogether 

forgotten in the present discussion, sinct*, it will now bo seen, there is some 
probability as to its being somehow connected with Sendcr-fiHut. Pearls are 
considen^d by the Chinese to be the concrete essence of the moon ; hence it may 
bo that the original name applied on that score to the island laaug ‘ moonsbme 
island’ — in Sanskrit, (ktndra-upala — took in (yhineso the form (Jhu-ifii\. 
There is some likelihood of tVie island of Hainan having been mimed after the 
moon. Tho Bhagavata Puriina names eight minor drlpas situnt* d beyond sea, 
among which is one called Candrahikla, ‘the moon-bright’ (see Visnii Parana, 
ii, p. 129, D, 1 ), This, I surmise, may be Hainan. In conclusion, Sejider^j'nldl may 
well represent either Candra-npalaf Candra-pnltna^ Candra-parcatOf Sana -ptrr rata, 
Tan-erh-Fu-lo, or some similar term; but never Pulo Condole, us advanced by 
Yule and others. Tho Malay, Chain, and Annamese terms for ' island,’ 
and Kfi-ldu, Ko^ Hony etc,, ahvays precede the name ; never do they follow it. 
Besides, the position of Pulo Condore is unaceept.jible. Owing to Yule and 
others having adopted it ns the site of Sender^fdlul, they had to shift Kadranj 
and Senf on to the Gulf of Siam, at Chanthuhuii and Itach-ja respectively, 
thus making the Arab ships spend twenty days to cover the short distance 
Chanthabuii to Pulo Condore ; just only one-third less than they took to go 
from Pulo Condore to Hang-chou! This is evidently absurd; and from my 
identifications of Kadranj and Senf it clearly lollows that Se?nier-fii.lnt must 
have been cither in Hainan or on the Lei-chou peninsula near by. 

To the same conclusion lead the arguments I have brought forward in 
a preceding note (p. 248) as regards the position of Sender •Juldt in relation 
to that of Sinjl, Ilow'evcr, in view of tho fact that it is not an easy matter 
to detect the native name which lies disguised under the term Sender - J'nldty 
I would not he disinclined to include the head of the Tonkm Gulf as well in 
the region within which the Arab seaport may be looked for, thus making its 
sphere of probable location comprise the whole of the coastline from the delta 
of tho Red River to Hainan. By this means a chance of laying claim to 
identification with the very p\izzling Sender-fuldt is also throwu open to tho 
Tonkinese ports, where the trade at that period was undoubtedly far more 
considerable than in the districts previously pointed out. 

From the accounts left us by I-tsing, -who preceded the Arab merchant 
Sulaiman in these parts by scarcely more than one and a half centuries, we 
gather that the seaports most frequented by trading vessels in the region 
delimited as above were: — 

1. jjjilp Shen- warty which Chavannes (“Les Religieux iSminents,” etc.) 

does not attempt to locate. From a passage of I-tsing, however (p. 136), it 
appears to have been the shipping-port for the Ha-nGi and neighbouring 
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A groat uncertainty still prevails as to the identity of the 


districts, occu]jying ;i position st)mewliert! lietweeu tin? doltii ol tlic lied llivei' 
and Iia-lon<;- ilay. There is a hill-range called fShrn-u'rK^ or Shi'ii-wa)t ^ to the 
east of Kami Bay, (mi the southeni exfreniity <d tlie Lei-chtm peninsula anti 
within thii territory of the old lisii-whi or Su-wan district infra)^ from 

which it may have taken its name ; hut it seems very improhahle that th«‘ seaport 
alluJed to by 1-tdng was in any way coiiiieetod witli it. 

2. ^ the ancient port (as well as jnaifectiiral city) of lacii-chou, 

which we havr? identified with Ptolcniy’s Aspithra ; since supersiulcd by the 
treaty port of Pa k- hoi f ^ Pf i-htd). 

± :i:. ^haun-chbuj ^ which app(‘ars (pp. lOS, 13G, 15S) to Imvo been 

situated between IFo-p'u and Sheii-wan, but neanir, perhaps, to the latter. 

4. ‘lU , IT-lci or fpit-fei, located by (yhavanui:s (p. o7) a little to finr 

west of Pak-lioi. Tt must have lain, in fa<t. on either side of tlio land-spil 
tenninatirig op])osite Toi -inui-tiao Ishd, and foriiu d ]>} the hill -rangf ni irked 
Sh<ni ((‘vidently the loeal promiiuriation of W "i-lci Shau^ i.o. *■ IPfi-h i 
Hills’) in the .Vilmiialty chart of the China Sea, ISSf. 

5. Other Chinese writers mention hesides jj|j^ J/sf! - ut'n ^ e\i ling irom 

the T‘:uig perieni, hut further south from its pii '* ni nanu -.ike, on tip* -outhern 
oxtremity ot Ih.e tiei-ehou peninsula. 

6. -Again, thi.ie e\i.>1.j a little s» ajiort i)(*aring tho iiiinn- of Sm-l.f'n In tin tin* 
east. si<]e e)f the la'i-ehou peninsula near J*ei-li Pu ami a little inaow t In* cnl r.a nee 
to Jjci-ehou river, hut. apart from its insignilicanee, it is doiditlul wh'.ther d can 
lay claim to a respeet.ddi .inti<|iaty as a trade lesoei 

Only further exhausi iv«- iihpiirit;;s can di-eiose whi.. h, if the-e 

aeaports is «'?jtitle<l to identifiiatieui with As fer T/iv-elf, all 

that 1 can ad<l is, that tin: latter part, fnldf. ot thm ti rin, txars a rat In. r clo-e 
resemblance to the Annamoso words Ud-UU or oceuning at. jua sent in the 

name ot one of tin; mouths ot the lied lliver, to wit, tin; Ktio | mouth (o)}] 
Pd^-luty often written also lia^lucht (perhajes, more, eorreetly. whieii 

mean.s the place? of metting ot three streams). 'I hovigh tins i.- uovv eon adeved 
impraetieahle for sea-goings evaft, it may md. have })e<?n so at a far earlu'r jiei iod. 
In .sneh a ease tlio initial part, Snidn-, of the Arab nanna may !>» ("uneeted 
with the Hon^j lUti^ the southern branch of the Ue<I Hi vt r dc lin la il irom the 
main stream a little l>ehnv Svu-tih (.S'o’i/-/,;y), JMnJmny’s Sinda af i iTiiiTig to oin 
identification. Though now disehargiiig through the mouth calh-d M.e hf'of I><n^ 
it may well liave Inal at a remoter pt liod its outh t at, or ue.n, lie* II i-ldj nemth. 
with whirh it is even at present ronneeted by several elmnia ls. Thus, liom 
the SoVitj JJai, or hranoli of the main river, and troui tlm mnr.e of it- 

— forraorly pej*ha])s principal- -out let, the Jifi-lufj the 1«*rritory in this pait ol 
the delta may have hrcoiiie known a.s JjTd (or JS^ji-tut) Ijd-'jf, reiiderod 

by the Arab navigators undi r the form id iSeutd r-ftllut. Ol eonrse, 1 give* tliis 
identification a.s merely tt*ntaiive. It should be oliserved, liowevi r, that ‘'Oiiie^ ot 
the maps accompanying old editions or translations of Ptoh iny’s geogiaphiial 
work, murk — though it be by oversight — his Sinda just at tlie sjiot alluded 
to above. As an instance, I may refer the reader to one of the best and Tno*^! 
esteemed editions, that ot Nicliolaus do Donis (A.i». 1482). Albeit the position 
we obtained for Sinda shows this place to be identieal wuth it does not 

ncoe.ssarily follow Ibat the lid-hit mouth, through wduch the S6)i-(6i or Sinda 
branch ot the main river probably di.scharged ol old, could not be regarded by 
ancient navigators as the shipping-port tor Sinda. Hence the prohahility ol 
this port being, after all, the lender •Jniat of ihe_ Arabs, At all events I trust 
to have sufficiently demonstrated that Sender '•fnldt niust be looked for on tin? 
section of the littoral comprised betw’oon the spot ju:st alliuled to and Ha man. 
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lid^tdn spoken of in the Annals of Annam ^ as the primitive 
population of Campa, which is therefore styled at the outset, 
in that work, the country of the Hd-tdn,^^ Luro ^ believes 
that the lld^tdn were the aborigines driven into the interior 
by Malay pirates from the Archipelago, who occupied the 
coast and pushed up their incursions as far as Tonkin and 
the maritime districts of Kwang-tung. Launay thus con- 
cludes ^ that the people of Campa were a mixture of Malays, 
Annamites, and Kainbojans. This theory seems to me too 
far-fetched. As to the Cam proper, they are evidently, both 
from their language and physical features, of the same stock 
as the Malays, and, like these latter, they undoubtedly 
came from Southern China, taking possession of the whole 
coast of Annam and Cochin - China, whence they spread 

Thence the Arab sea-route lay through Hainan Strait, and it was evidently 
by passing this that the Arab navigators reached the boundless expanse that 
the^ termed the Sea of Sanjt. 

Since writing the above I have noticed that in Captain Bozorg^s “ Ajaib*' the 
above name is spelled HandaUfiilat^ and the place described as an island situated 
at the entrance to the Sea of Sanji, between Senf and the Cliinu coast (Van der 
Litli & M. Devic’s Merveilles de I’lnde,” p. 86). These indications place 
almost beyond doubt tliat the long-sought-for Sendcr-fiilut is the island of 
Hainan ; and it would be only by considerable straining that th^ could be 
made to apply to some other island formed by the delta of the Red River, 
either in the neighbourhood of the Ba-laeht mouth or up the Song Dai at 
P*hn~ll [Fnli of our maps), whence a branch is detached connecting the Song 
Dili with the main river (Fuli Canal). For the ti'auslators of the above 
work, SandaUftilai is Pulo Condor (p. 220) — not even Marco Polo’s Sundur; 
the Sea of Sanji^ the Gulf of Tonkin (see their map) ; BHunmh^ Pulo Tioman 
y). 252) ; Kalah, Kedah (p. 255 seq.) ; and so forth in the merry old strain. 
Besides the argument of the sailing distances given by the Arab navigators 
between their ports of call, which tells strongly, as we have shown, against 
the above fanciful identiticationB, there is the fact that the equivalents named 
are either barren rocks or inhospitable places. Why on earth should the shrewd 
Arab traders studiously avoid the thriving emporia that we know to have existed 
on the coasts of the 3lalay Peninsula, Kamboja, and Cochinchina, in order to 
call at all sorts of straggling islets in the middle of the sea — uninhabited, except 
perhaps by pirates — and other miserable insignificant places such as Piuo 
Tioman, Pulo Condor, and the Brothers l^SundnrY) ? This is, on the face of it, 
absurd ; and, as regards Kedah, it did not then exist, at any rate under this 
name, and perhaps under any name whatever, except that of a hill {Ganong 
and an islet {Pido Srai). Surely, the Arab merchants were not bent 
upon lithological investigations or on voyages of discovery. It is therefore high 
time, I should imagine, that such belated and absurd theories about the Arab 
sea- route should be abandoned for something more rational and consistent, at 
least, with the data of sailing distance handed down to us by the Arab navigators 
themselves. 

^ Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 4, 6, text; and note 24, p. 12, notes. 

* Le pays d’Annam,’^ p. 70. 

^ Histoire ancienne et modeme de PAnnam,” 1884, p. 28. 
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across to the Archipelctgo, being afterwards civilized, each 
in their new settlements, by emigrants from the south 
of India, with whom they became to a certain extent 
intermingled. But like their relatives, the Malays, in the 
islands of the Archipelago and in the Malay Peninsula, the 
Cdm, upon reaching their scats on the coasts of Tonkin, 
Annam, and Cochin-China, found these countries occupied 
by a population of Negrito race, whom they partly drove to 
the hills in the interior and partly assimilated in the course 
of time. This must have been the same dark race which 
extended across from Madagascar and the south of India and 
Ceylon to the Malay Peninsula and Ai’chipelago, to the 
coasts of Annam and China, and to Melanesia. On account of 
its primitive state and pretended cannibal habits,' it received 
from the civilized Aryans of the north of India the name 
of Rdksasaa ; but it does by no means appear that it was 
always and everywhere as rude and wild as represented. 
On the contrarj% there is reason to believe, from the accounts 
of the Rama}"ana itself, from its ready spreading — as it is 
now admitted by many authorities — to Indonesia and even 
Oceania,** and from the comparatively advanced social 

^ “ Noue of the N(jgritos_[m)per,” t>bserve3 Professor De Qciatrofagcs in his 
study on the Negritos (publfslied in the Journal den Savants^ August and December, 
1882, and translated into English iu the Journal StraiU Branch R.A.S.^ No. 13, 
June, 1884), “are cannibals.” “As for the Papua-Negritos, mixed with the 
Papuas of New Guinea and the adjacent island-groups, it is very possible that 
they may have let themselves be carried away by «jxample and may have addicted 
themselves to man-eating ; but it is impossible/for want of accurate information, 
to give an opinion on the subject. . . . All Negritos cook meat by boiling 

or roasting ; all, consequently, are able to procure fire, and no doubt use the 
same process, the friction of two pieces of wood.” 

® “ Flowx»r is inclined to admit that the small black race which sprung up iu 
the southerly regions of India, has spread itself cast and >vest in Melanesia and 
Africa, and that the tall Negi'oes are descended from it. Professor Seeley thinks 
that the Negro race occupied, in former times, a strip of land which extended 
from Africa to Melanesia and is now submerged.” — De Quatrefages, ibid. The 
same authority considers that the Negrito tribes scattered from the Andaman 
Islands to the Philippines are all of an identical race, of which the Minkopi 
are now the purest representatives ; that this race “ is the fundamental negro 
element of all, or very nearly all, the Dravidian tribes.” A connection has been 
noted by some philologists between the Dravidian and Australian languages. 
Mikluho Maclay has ascertained the identity of language among Negrito tnbes 
of the Malay Peninsula which are isolated and have no communication with each 
other, from Johor to Ligor. 

Dr. Fraser also remarks (Polynesian Journal^ vol. iy, Dec., 1896) : “The 
Dravidian tribes of the Deccan and Southern India are descended from that 
black race which occupied tbe wholo of India before the Aryans came iu ; and 
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condition attained in several of its settlements, that it enjoyed 
once a certain degree of civilization, and that the present 
low status of its last remains found in almost inaccessible 
jungles and mountains is due to their long segregation from 
society and intercourse with other races. In a word, those 
Negritos who preferred the liberty of their jungles to servitude 
and oppression at the hands of the invaders of their country, 
turned wild ; but a large portion of them were assimilated 
into the bulk of the new settlers, or destroyed during the 
incursions and devastations of the latter.^ I have already 
drawn attention (p. 174 sitpra) to the fact that the process of 

gomo ethnologists believe that portions of that black race were, bv the Aryan 
invasion of India, driven eastwards into the Eastern Peninsula, Indonesia, and 
Oceania, and that the Melanesians near our shores are their modern representatives 
. the tide of migration flowing, on the one hand, to the east and 
south-east from India into Further India, and what is now calletl the Malay 
Archipelago ; and, on the other, from India and Oeylon west and south-west 
into tlio Maldives and onwards into Madagascar, where the reigning language is 
well known to be a branch of the so-callcfi Malayo- Polynesian family.^" 

‘ This accords with the opinion expressed by Quatretages, op. cit. Speaking 
of the Aetas of the Philippines, he .says : . . . this degraded social status 

is the consequence of the ])€rsecution which these Negritos have suffered at the 
hands of more powerful and vigorous races. . . . If, in certain parts of the 

Archipelago, these diminutive negroes lead a wandering life, if they do not build 
huts or till the soil, the fault lies with those who persecute and civilize them. . . 
Have not th(3se tribes known better days and enjoyed a more perfect social 
organization ? It is more than probable that in the Philippines, 

the Aetas were once in a more advanced stage.*' And he gocvS on to say that, 
they once occupied the whole of Luzern and had a form of government by elders ; 
that they resisted the Tagal invasions. He then observes that the Mamanuas 
of Mindaniiu and the half-breed Negrito.s of India and of the Malay Peninsula 
cultivate by the primitive method of jungle clearing. Tlie Mantbras have still 
preserved a recollection of the days when their ancestors ruled over the whole 
country. At that time, they say, they had numerous records written on leaves. 
Even now they have head-men, each exercising his authority over a district. 
The Russian traveller, Mikluho Maclay, in the account of his explorations 
among the Negrito tribes of the Malay Peninsula (published in Journal Straits 
1i ranch Jt.A.S.f No. 2, Dec., 1878) says that the Sakai consider themselves the 
original inhabitants; that they had king.s, and that such Sakai -raj as still exist. 
So were the Benua in former timt.s governed by kings whose descendants are 
still to be found. Relics of a stone-age have been discovered in the Andamans, 
such as celts, chisels, etc., of the Neolithic period. Similar objects were also 
found in the neighbourhood of the Great Lake of Kamboja and in the Upper 
Me-Ehong valley at Liiiang P‘hrab Bang. The Minkopi oi the Andamans make 
sun-baked pottery, harpoons, nets, and canoes, all iumcations of anything but 
intellectual degradation. '‘In the Malay Peninsula, as in India,*’ notes De 
Qua tref ages, “ conquest has destroyed States that were considerable and flourishing 
once upon a time; but of xvhich even recollection has been lost, driving back to 
the jun^es and mountains the races, more or less Negroid, which had founded 
them. There the race, like many other Dra vidian groups, has returned to wild 
life. ... In the lands where they are still to be found, these Negritos have 
preceded the races by whom they have subsequently been oppressed, dispersed, 
and almost annihilated.” ‘ r » 
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assimilation, here alluded to, may still be seen in operation 
at present in the south of the Malay Peninsula with tho 
8amang8f the ManthraSy and other either genuinely Negrito, 
or mixed Melano-Malay, tribes. The south and centre of 
India also teem with half-breed Negritos. 

In several parts of Indo- China, the early Negrito, or 
Negrito-descended, tribes were termed, on account of their 
degraded social status, * dogs/ Such are, or seem to be, the 
Sakai of the Malay P^minsula and Kanchb {Kon-cho) of Eastern 
Kamboja, whose names have that signification/ But more 
generally, they were named blacks ' after the colour of 
their skins ; and the terms JLetay Aheiay or Ita [= ‘ black ^ in 
Tagala ; If am in Sulii; Altom in Diisiin (N.W. Borneo) ; htiam 
in Malay ; dam in Siamese ; /?<?, heiy hety heti in Chinese ; and 
tamas or tamasa (dark, dusky-coloured) in Sanskrit], applied 
to the Negritos in the Philippines, have probably their 
correspondents in the Kama and Kalang (cf. Skt. Kdla) 
of Java, in the S^mang {Samangay Sydmahga ?) of the Malay 
Peninsula, and the H6-t6n of Campa. With these terms, 
the Greek designation AithiopeSy though interpreted in 
a different manner {AXdco -b [sun-] burnt countenance*), 

may be usefully compared. It was invariably applied to 
tho dark-complexioned races of the tropical regions ; but 
a distinction was made between the Ethiopians of the west 
and those of the east, that is, betwixt African Negroes and 
Asiatic Negritos.^ 

Ptolemy places his Ikhthyophagoi Aithiopes around the 
frontier and the Gulf of the Sinai ; namely, about the Lei- 
chou Peninsula and the Formosan Channel. There can 

^ The Sakaiy though now recognized to belong to a fairer (Moii-Ehm€r, or 
ChUeng) race than Negritos, may have inherited their name from the Negrito 
aborigines of the country in which they settled. I notice, in fact, that Sekai 
(presumably the same term as Sakai or Sakei) means ^ black * in the dialect of 
tne Pdrak-Semang (see Journal Straits JBr, Jt.A.S.y No. 5, p. 147). In tUs 
case Sakai would not signify ‘ dog,’ but would imply a population of Negrito 
race, thus proving synonymous with Ita, Itamy Hitaniy etc. It will take many 
years before this and similar philologic-etbnograpbical questions can be satis- 
factorily settled. 

* See Herodotus, lib. iii, c. 94 ; but more especially lib. vii, c. 70, where he 
very clearly sets forth the ^stiuguishing characteristics of the Ethiopians of Asia, 
likewise does Strabo, lib. xv, ch. i, 13, q.v. 
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scarcely be any doubt as to Negritos — the ancestors or 
relatives of the Aeta^ Hd^tdn^ and the savages of Formosa 
— ^being meant. At that period these Negrito populations 

must have been still in occupation not only of the seaboard 
of Southern China and the neighbouring islands, but also of 
many points of the littoral of Tonkin and Cochin-Ohinay 
their last descendants being on the one end the hill tribes 
of Formosa, and on the other the Tiao or Trao (pygmies), 
the Tioma (or Choma) and Tfru {Ghu-ru^ C^hru, or C^hrau) of 
the Bin-thwon and Khan-hwa districts in Lower Cochin- 
China ; perhaps the Kan^chb of Fastern Kamboja, and other 
tribes of the Cochin-Chino-Karabojan frontier, as yet but 
little known. Driven to the hills, the}^ have now become 
a hill people, as did their relatives of Formosa and of the 
Malay Peninsula; but they dwelt originally on the sea-shore, 
and, like the actual Minkopi, Selling, and Akkye or Rayat Laut, 
lived mainly by fishing ; whence their name of Ikhthyophagoi. 
By referring to them under this term, followed by that of 
Aithiopes, Ptolemy puts us in possession of two data, the 
importance of which can scarcely be underrated, viz. : 
(1) that they were settled on the coast, being mainly fisher- 
men ; (2) that they were Negritos. Though he does not 
locate them all along the coastline of Annara, Tonkin, and 
China, we know very well that in his time, or not far earlier, 
these Negrito tribes occupied the whole, or nearly so, of 
the littoral between the Formosan Channel and the Gulf of 


* The ichthyophagous aborigiues of Formosa mid the Pescadores are duly 
represented in the Catalan Atlas of a.d. 1375 (formerly belonging to the library 
of Charles V of France), and located at a spot corresponding approximately to 
the islands referred to above, with the legend: Aquestm gent soft aaluaigee f 

q^uiiten de peyx critu ^ hmen | de la mar f van toU numy (These people are 
aarages who live upon raw fish and drink sea-water, and go faboutj stark 
nak^.) See Cordier’s L’ExtrSme Orient dans I’Atlas Catalan ae Charles Y, 
Roi de France,’' Paris, 1895, pi. ii, and pn. 18, 42. The identification of 
these tribes >vith the descendants of Ptolemy’s Ikhthyophagoi is, however, my 
own entirely : Cordier (p-. 42) merely suggests that many islands in the north-east 
portion of the Sea of Japan are inhabited by ichthyophagous people; but this 
does not suit the present case. That fish -eating tribes occupied at an early period 
the littoral, as well as the adjoining islands of the Indo-Chinese coast, and that 
they racially belonged to the same stock of the hill-men or Kirdtaa, is evidenced 
by the passage of the Ramflyapa xl), where allusion is made 

to ‘‘ Kxratau dwelling in islands, with stiff hair- tufts, subsisting on raw fish,” in 
the regions to the east of India. The Lohamuhhm^ wth faces of a harsh iron- 
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Martaban » besides the islands of the Gulf of Bengal and of 
the Malay Archipelago. We found them under the Burmese 
name of B hllu (of. Bhll^ the Central India Negritos) ^ and 

like black colour, called Kdlamukhas or ^ black -faced ’ in tho Bengal recension of 
that poem, are evidently the Indo-Chinese Negp*itos ; while the Karnaprdvarantrs, 
having ear-flaps as wide as a sheet, and the Of(hakarnakctSy furnished with ears 
that reached to their lips, refer, in my opinion, to the tribes of Mon -Khmer 
and hybridized Negrito stock whom the Chinese of the Han period called 
Tan - irh or * Drooping Ears,* and after whom they named the 

western division of Hainan in b.c. 110. These are the stiff hair-tufted Xt, 
whose ears ** reach down to the shoulders” (Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 401); 
the Ztf, Xot, or Xoi of other parts of Indo-China, inhabiting the hill -tracts as 
well as the sea -shore, and Ptolemy's cave - dwelling LSstai. {Vide supra, 
pp. 161, 162, 175, etc.) 

^ The Kedah Annals also mention tribes termed and Hill-Xi/a, along 

with the Sakai and Samang (see Colonel Low's translation in Journal Malay 
jirehipelago, vol. ii). From the context I make out their habitat to have been 
the western coast ot the Malay Peninsula, from the neighbourhood of Kedah up 
to the Gulf of Martaban. It is thus possible that they were the same people as 
the famed Bhilu, being moreover racially and otherwise connected with the 
Central Indian Bhil. Colonel Low takes them to have been, respectively, 
‘ryots’ and ‘hill-ryots’ ; but I cannot see my way to agree with him. I am, 
in fact, inclined to think Bila to be, if not absolutely a tribal name, at any 
rate the characteristic designation for a special class of Negrito — or hybridized 
Negrito— tribes, as with NAtf and Bhllu. The Hill-Xt^ would, in tnis case, 
represent the portion of the Negrito - descended population inhabiting the 
hill-tracts ; the class of people or tribes, in a word, such as we find styled 
VfU^^kirSXa^VTta in the ^d Cham inscriptions (see above, p. 163). We would 
^ushave the equations : (1) Bila= Vv^ah, and (2) nill-.B»/a= Vrlah^kirdta^vfta. 
In the event ot these surmises being correct, the term Bhll ( = Pflah ?) will have 
been proved traceable all the way from Central India to Cochin-China. It may 
be of interest to point out, while on this subject, that the term Bi/a survives to 
this day in connection with the Semang iNegpritos settled in Kedah, Perak, 
Pahang, and Tringanu, it being apparently applied to the civilized portion 
of them, who are thus styled Semang Bila. On the page quoted above, 
I have doubtfully suggested that the mountaineer Vrlahs of Campa might 
possibly be some branch of the Ch^ieng race. But, like most of the nill- tribes 
of thiM race in Indo-Ohina, they may have become more or less inter- 
mixed or blended with the Negrito autochthones, who were probably the 
above referred to. Several well-read Annamese, bom and settled in 
Siam, whom I have consulted on the subject of the BCd^tdn's identity, tell me 
that they weias hill-tribes similar to those now called KhJl Ui, scattered along 
the SiaiDO-Annamese watershed and about the southern slopes of the Khdrat 
plateau. Unfortunately, as I have once already observed (p. 163 mpra), next to 
nothing is known about the tribes so named. 

I have, since writing the above, come across the term Blii, which the Stieng 
employ to designate me hill - people, and, in general, the wild tribes. The 
mismonary Aamnar, in his Stieng Dictionary published in Excursions et 
Beeonnaissances^ Oochinchine Fran^aise. No. 27, explains it (p. 118) as meaning 
“ les habitants du dessus, des montages,” and suggests that it may be the 
contracted form of the two words hinth lu, ‘ homme d’en haut.’ However it 
be, it is plain to me that this blu must be practically the same term as BUa, 
“C’est ainsi que les sauvages se nomment,” the reverend Pdre 
observes, and, in fact, at p. 326 (No. 28 of the above-quoted magazine) we find 
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^baras in the Gulf of Martaban, in a former section of this 
paper. Of these latter the actual Selung of the Mergui 
Archipelago are probably the last remnants. The fact of 
celts of a shoulder-headed type, perfectly similar in shape, 
having been traced all the way from the district of Chutia 
Nagpur in Central India, throughout the seaboard of Burma 
and the Malay Peninsula, to the Great Tjake of Kamboja and 
the Upper Me-Khong in the district of Luang P‘hrah Bang, 
is sufficient proof that the same race occupied flie coastline 
and lacustrine districts of Indo-China ; and that this race 
is the one of the pygmy Negritos above spoken of. 

The Chinese were acquainted — as evidenced by their old 
records — with Negrito tribes from several parts of Indo- 
China. The one that they denominated Chmu-yau or 
T%iau-yau is located by them beyond the Yung-ch'ang 
(S.W. Yunnan) borders. I have already adverted {supra^ 
p. 72) to the connection in meaning of this term — given 
that it be genuinely Chinese, and not a transcript of some 
indigenous tribal name — with the sense conveyed by the 
Greek compositum Ma Tuan-lin describes the 

Chiaxi-yau as cave-dwellers, three chHh (about 4 ft. 4 in. 
English) in stature, clever hunters of wild animals ; and 
says that they came to Court twice between a.d. 58-76 and 
in a.d. 107, bringing presents of elephant tusks, buffaloes, 


one tribe of the Stieng designating themselves Blii-Stleng, Is this the origin of 
the Ptolemaic Apcrruv country of the Listai? (vide supra, p. 161) — in 

which case blu would prove to be but another form of le, loi, Baldi, etc. 

Postseriptum . — I just learn at the moment of going to press, from Siamese 
sources, that there still exists a tribe calliDg themselves Ha*t6ng^ but whom the 
Lau term Bib^thin, in Eastern Kamboja, near the Bahnar and Bonam or 
BanSn, and between the Tambuen (Tampuon or Cho9n~puen) and the Jarai, to 
the west of Bin-din. These Bb-th^n, so far unknown, apparently, to our 
ethnologists, are no doubt all that remains of t.he of ancient Campa. 

> H. de Saint-Denys (op. cit., p. 266} remarks that the character Chiau 
or T^iau, means **br4l^, neir,” while gau, signifies ^*nain, pygm6e.*’ 
Giles, however, in his Chinese Dictionary, s.v. 1,329, gives for the latter false, 
deceitful.” Wells Williams identifies the Chiau-yau with a no less remote 
people than ” the Negritos or Papuans of New Guinea” ! Fancy their coming 
thitlier mrland to China with ** buffaloes and humped oxen ” ! 
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and humped oxeii.^ According to one of our Sinologists, 
the Chiaxi^ymi are the same people who were denominated 
K*ang lit. ' fierce mastifiTs *) during the Ming period.* 
From the fact that the Chiau-yati^ or Tsiaii-yau^ did the 
first time (i.e. between a.i>. 58-76) send tribute along with 
a kindred tribe called and that {khdng) is 

the name that the ‘ Shan * (Thai) of Burma give to the 
Kachyen^ or Kachln^ settled to the north and east of 
Bhamd/ it would aj^pear that the Chiau-yau*H habitat was 
on the hill-tracts now occupied by the Kachin or Singp^ho, 
and that they were somehow connected with the forbears of 
this people, if not actually identical with them. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether the IC^ang are really the 
descendants of the ancient Chian-yau aborigines, or whether 
they are, on the contrary — as I am inclined to suspect — merely 
newcomers who substituted themselves for the original 
occupants of the country, whom they either drove out or 
destroyed and partly assimilated. In the latter case the 
Chiau-yau should be more correctly identified with the 
ancestors of the present squat- bodied Wild Wahs. The 
K^ang are represented by the Chinese ** as dwelling in the 
mountains of Siam, as very short, very resolute and 
determined, [having] round eyes, yellow irides, ignorant 

> Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 266, 267 ; and China Review^ vol. xix, p. 71. 

* D. J. MacQowan in China Review^ toI. xix, p. 297. K^ang-lang^ 
according to Giles, Diet., s.y. 6,924, is the name of **a kind of small ape, 
found in Siam, said to be employ^ in hunting.’' This is the Maeacus SinietMj 
called simply Khdng in Siamese. Owing to the K*ang having simian habits, 
in so far as they lived, according to the Chinese accounts, <*on fruits like 
monkeys,” it is possible that the designation applied to them was a mere nickname 
alluding to that characteristic. 

* £. H. Parker in China Review, vol. xix, p. 71, n. 27. It is plain 

to me that this term, m P*an-inu, must be a transcript of Bham6, 

correctly JBan^Mo, in its probable ancient form of Varmapura or Ranndvar^ 
for which vide eupra, p. 42. Mr. Parker remarks here, d propoe of the 
Ohiau^yau, ** The A'h Ta had already mentioned the Teiau^yau as the third of 
the eight sorts of man, or * rude ’ men, and Hwai^Nan Tsz had already described 
the south-west region as ^ IChiau^yau],** 

^ See Cashing’s Shan-English Diet., Rangoon, 1881, p. 68, s.v. 
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of metallurgy and sericulture, living on wild fruits like 
monkeys, dwelling in hamlets under the shade of trees 
impervious to the sun, their language resembles chirping 
of birds. The hill Laos {Liao) understand their nature, 
maintain them as slaves, dressing them in worn - out 
garments, feeding them on shark and other fish [which 
would argue them to be ichthyophagous], and giving them 
arrack to drink — all which satisfies them ; they and their 
families serve their masters for life, and their masters’ 
successive descendants, not quitting them to serve other 
masters ; exposure to smoke and fire is fatal to them.’* * 
At all events, the K'ang did not appear at Court until 
A.D. 1420, when they brought tribute to the Ming Emperor 
Yung-IS.- 

Of the Kunlun, or K^iin-lun^ whom I-tsing calls Cltueh-lun 
and describes as being black - coraplexioiied and woolly- 
haired, I have already spoken (p. 103), pointing out that 
they must be identified with the hybridized Negrito tribes 
of the Malay Peninsula and their descendants. Chinese 
historians mention another people in the same quarter under 
\ the name of Lo-ch^a (j^ ^Ij), or Edksmy whom they portray 
as black in colour, with red and curled hair, feet and toes 
like bird’s claws, and teeth like brute beasts ; they were 
dreadful in appearance, their ears were perforated ; for 
clothing they used a strip of cloth (i.e. the usual Pe-tHe, 
or P*hd~itei€y alluded to in a former page). However, they 
engaged in commerce, trading with Lin-i (Cam pa) They 

were therefore not so savage after all. They must have 
been the ancestors of the present Pangan, or Pang^gang, and 
Tumiors of Kelantan, Patani, and Pahang, called Ngofi 


' China Baviewy voL xix, p. 299. 

* Ibid. 

^ See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 489, and China JCevieWy vol. xix, p. 289. 
Ohinese writers locate the kinf^om of the Xo^eh^a or Bdkfosa people to the 
east of P*o»li ; and as this place is invariably taken by our Sinologists to be 
the east coast of Sumatra, a position has been assignea to the Lo*eh*a either 
on that island itself or on the opposite shore of the Malay Peninsula. But 
1 think that Pdrak is meant for Po~li in this instance (see p. .110 iupra)y and 
the habitat of the Lo-ch*a would thus become fixed in Pahang. 
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(i.e. * frizzly-haired *) by the Siamese^ and Oirgasni^ Oargdai 
(or Raksasas) in the Kedah Annals.^ 

In so far as Kastern Indo-China is concerned I have drawn 
attention (p. 171) to the fact that the Chinese envoys who 
visited Kamboja during the early centuries of our era 
described the natives as black and woolly -haired, characters 
evidencing that at that period descendants of the Negrito 
aborigines were still numerous in the country. The Kan-cho^ 
I have pointed out, represent perhaps the remnants of that 
Negrito element. The P*hnongy or Penong (v. supra, p. 207), 
I may now add, although taller and fairer-complexioned on 
the average than the neighbouring wild tribes, exhibit several 
distinctly marked characteristics which argue a primitive 
type and stamp them as descendants of the race of Fu- nan 
as described by the early Chinese travellers. Among such 
characteristics, the notable frequency of frizzly hair* with 
them may be mentioned.^ The Tiao, Trao, Chrait, Tjru, or 
Churn, owing to their dwarfish stature, may, on the other 
hand, be more directly attached to the Tsiau-yau stock. 

Diminutive black slaves were, according to the 
Kwang-tung Gazetteer, sent to the Chinese Court from 
the coasts of Indo - China during the Ming period.® 
A Chinese work on novelties, 1636, speaks of the black 
dwarfs of Cochin-China in the following terms: — Any- 
where from Annam to Siam, there are pygmies whose 


^ It is just possible that the term Itdk^asa or s till survives in a corrupted 

form in the name of the present Ray at Utan ox^Jakan tribes in the southern part 
of the Malay Peninsula, and perhaps as well in the names — ^given that these are 
old enough — of the actual Rochar River and District in the east part of Singapore 
Island. In connection with the terms Kunlun, K^nn~lun, and Chueh^hm, which 
1 have shown to have been derived from Kolam and Cholan (p. 103 ante), I may 
call attention to the fact that the ** Sejarah Mal^u” calls Raja Chulan the 
kinglet who was reigning over the southern part of the Malay Peninsula in the 
thirteenth century a.d. (see Leyden’s Malay Annals,” p. 10). This term may 
have been not exactly a personal name, but a title derived from the designation 
then borne by the country, Chulan, Cholan, etc. In such a case its connection 
with I-tsing^s Chueh^lun would be more than probable. 

3 ”Le8 cheveux sont le plus eouvent droits et durs, mais on trouve parmi les 
Pnongs un grand nombre d’lndividus qui les ont f rises . . . . Ce tait qu’on 

no pent nier parait r^v^ler une fusion de deux races bien differentes et qui ne 
ramemterait pas k bien longtemps dans le pass^.’' (Lecldre’s **Le8 Puongs,” 
Extrait des M^moires de la 8ociet6 d’ Ethnographic, Paris, Leroux, 1S98, p. 143.) 

* China Review, vol. xix, p. 292, The native work here referred to is the. 
Kwanff*tHny^t*unff^ehih, first published a.d. 1693. 
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stature is not over three feet [Chinese^ chHh^ or 3 ft. 7 in. 
English], who are regarded as of animal origin, who sell 
themselves for longer or shorter periods to dealers in aloes. 
When engaged they are provisioned, supplied with hatchets 
and saws, and sent into the mountains ; when their collection 
is completed, in one or many months, they lead their masters 
to the depdts, whence the commodities are transported to the 
coast. These dwarfs are very submissive and servile.” ^ 
The translator of this passage remarks that the expression 
" three chHh ” as applied to human stature must not be 
taken too literally, but simply means shortness. It is not 
difficult to recognize in the savage people here alluded to 
the tribes designated Orang Olai (Woodmen) by the Cham, 
and Mhi-hwong (‘ unsubmitted or undisciplined savages ’) 
by the Annamese, who often term them also Mbi Ki-ndm, 
i.e. * eagle-wood savages.* They inhabit the hill-tracts 
to the west of the Biil-diil and Khan-hwa districts, and 
include several tribes known under the names of Ila^ Taring 
(or Tareng)^ Tarum^ Tatheaky and C^haddng. The first and 
last mentioned are probably identical to the Saldng or 
Haldngy of whom more anon ; and may have some distant 
racial connection with their apparent namesakes, the 
Selung of the Mergui Archipelago. It is these Orang Olai 
who, up to this day, do all the heavy work in connection 
with the exploitation of the eagle- wood and other commodities 
which they bring, as the Chinese authority quoted above 
correctly says, ** to the depdts.** Such are nowadays, for 
instance, the two emporiums of Ehan-hwa and Truang Sap, 
in the plain of Niii-hwa further to the north.^ 

At the stage of our present knowledge it would be too 
premature to say how far the Orang Olai would justify 
the qualification of Negrito pygmies which the author of the 
Chinese account referred to above seems inclined to apply to 

^ Ibid., p. 297. Here the translator, with the well-known slmhod way 
of identif^Dg foreim peoples and places common to the majority of Sinologuti, 
jumps at once to me conclusion that these dwarfish specimens of mankind were 
** endentiy Alfours or Papuans ! 

^ See Aymonier in No. 27f pp. 8 and 27. 
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them. Some of the most salient characteristics which formerly 
enabled one to trace them to that early type may have by 
this time become obliterated or modified through inter- 
mixture with other races. But I think that, from the 
multifarious evidence I have adduced from both historical 
records and ethnological observations ot various nature, the 
presence of Negrito populations all along the Indo-Chinese 
coast at no very remote period may be considered as fairly 
well proved. Further investigations into the hitherto 
unexplored districts of Cochin-China, Annam, and Tonkin 
will, I scarcely doubt, contribute towards strengthening 
that conclusion rather than shaking it. In dealing with 
the past of such regions, then, we must take this ethnical 
element into account, since it is, as with the Dravidian 
tribes in India, the fundamental negro element of most 
wild tribes of Southern Indo-China and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Is o doubt it has been in a large measure assimilated 
by the early settlers from without ; but it has evidently 
founded the primitive agglomerations of dwellings, the 
early States and principalities in this region, which have 
subsequently developed, as in Kambo ja arid Cam pa, under 
the influx of more vigorous and social^ advanced races. 
I would conclude, therefore, that the Ild-ton of Campa were 
very likely of the same race as Ptolemy styles Aithiopes and 
we call Negritos. By effect of the Cham invasion, these 
dusky people were partly driven back to the hills of the 
Campa-Kambojaii frontier, but partly assimilated, and the 
mixed race thus produced, under the influence of immigrants 
from Southern India, developed that power and civilization 
which started at first in the southern districts of Bin-thwon 
and Khan - hwa and then gradually extended northwards 
until it reached the limits of the present Tonkin. This 
work must have been already accomplished in Ptolemy s 
time ; for it follows from our examination of his geography 
of these regions, that the Cham possessed thep no less 
than two kingdoms, with capitals in Bin-diii and Ha-tiii 
respectively. 

Tonkin or Kidu^chl was then under Chinese domination ; 
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but the Cham element was probably still conspicuous in it. 
And this, under the influence of Indii adventurers who had 
come thither not from the South, but from the North, of 
India ; and not by sea, but overland by that trade route 
which is now almost generally admitted to have existed 
between Manipur, through the Kubo Valley, Ava, and 
CVieng-Tung to Ha-noi in Tonkin — or Luang P‘hrah 

Bang to Vin — developed a civilization and founded kingdoms 
like those of Burma, Laos, Campa, and Kamboja. I have 
already remarked that the State of Van-lang, the earliest 
mentioned in the Anriamese Annals, was probably an Indu 
kingdom. In the chronicles of Miiang Yong I find 
it stated that king Dharmasoka of Magadha (some other 
Indian prince is meant) made an expedition, not only to 
Miiang Yong, but also to Videha in Yunnan ; and to Muang 
Keu {Kiao-chi or Tonkin), whose king, out of despair, 
drowned himself. The shape said to have been originally 
given to the ancient Tonkinese capital, in the neighbourhood 
of Ha-noi, like a conch-shell (Sahkha), just as it is told of 
Sukhodaya and Lamp^hUh in Siam ; its Sanskrit designation 
preserved to us by Ptolemy under the form Agauagara ; the 
naine of the neighbouring district-city of Son-toi (So’n-t&y), 
which he transmitted to us as Sinda ; that of its population 
which he calls Indoi, — all these are evidences of the 
ascendancy of a Northern Indian element over the country, 
as in the neighbouring States of Yunnan, Laos, etc., at that 
same period. This incipient Indu civilization was, of course, 
nipped in the bud by the Chinese conquests ; but not so 
suddenly or anything like so completely as not to leave 
traces in the country and not to influence the march of 
events in it for many centuries after the beginning of 
Chinese rule.^ Every outward sign of that civilization has 


^ Since writing the above I have had the satisfaction of seeing my previsions in 
^is respect in part verified, having come across the following passage from a very 
interesting paper on “ The Black River of Upper Tonquin and Mount Ba-vi,” 
by G. Dumoutier, published in the China Review ^ vol. xix. Here is what the 
painstaking author says in regard to surviving traces of Indu inilnence in that 
r^on (p. 166 ) ‘‘Legends abound among the tribes of the Blaok RiTer: we 
diseoveted among them several of the Inman fables which, ooming to Eimpe 
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probably been swept away by this time owing to the rather 
troubled existence which the country has had to experience ; 
yet a thorough exploration of its remains may still reveal 
some indications of early Indii influence in that territory.^ 

We have now to proceed to an examination of the names 
of towns and streams which Ptolemy locates in this region, 
beginning from the lower end of Southern Oarapu. 

Thagora (No. 122). 

This term does not represent, as one may think at first 
glance, the toponymic Tngara or Tagarnpura occurring in 
Western India, but the word Sdgara^ the name of an island at 
the mouth of the Ganges, given it in honour of the mythical 
king Sagara. The corrected latitude of Thagora is 12^^ 32', 
namely, a few minutes in excess of that of Na - trang 
(Nha-trang) * Pay, in Khan-hwa, where, near the mouth 
of the Na-trang River, rose the famous temple of P6-Nagar, 
the tutelary goddess of Campa, and the city of Ydmpu- 
nagara^ most likely the first capital of the kingdom, with 
which I identify Thagora. It was in this neighbourhood, 
in the paddy-fields by the village of Vo-kan, that the 
most ancient inscription of Oampa, that of king Mura-raja, 
engraved on a block of granite, was discovered,** which 


from the opposite direction, have supplied such pretty themes for our fabulists. 
Such are : The Fox and the Raven ; The Three W ishes ; and a few others, 
travestied, unfortunately, in such a way that it would be necessary in giving them 
to translate them into Latin, as that dead language possesses privileges denied to 
the living tongues. We also discovered traces of the human sacritices which used 
to be made at one time near Moc-Tiiih, to a sort of genius [Rak^asa] whose 
shrine still exists there : this genius, who was u cannibal, used to consume an 
enormous quantity of human desh, and almost depopulated the country,” etc. 

' Such is also the opinion of Professor Bergaigue, op. cit., p. 43. Sanskrit 
inscriptions have been, so far, discovered up to the borders of the Ha-tTn district. 

m) pron. Ya-ehwang in Chinese. This toponymic is not, 

however, of either Chinese or Annamese derivation, but a mere phonetic 
transcript of the Cham words ia^trdng, meaning < Reed- water’ according to 
Aymomer [Bxewriiom et Jieeoftnaissances, No. 26, p. 179). The district is now 
no longer so designated, it having been renamed Khgn^htffd 

^ See Bergaigne’s ^'L’Ancien Royaume de Oampa” in Journal Aoiatique^ 
tome xi, pp. 44, 76. 
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Professor Bergaigne assigns to the third century a.d. 
The city of Yampu - nagara, or its site, appears to have 
borne at an ancient period the name of Kuthdra^^ which 
I take to signify the city of Kotariy * the naked/ a name 
of Devi ; for such is the goddess alluded to under the 
term Po-Nagar. Bergaigne, however, does not appear 
inclined to ascribe it this meaning.*^ The other name for 
this town, Sdgara, which I have adopted as the equivalent of 
Ptolemy's Thagora, is easily explained from the fact — men- 
tioned in various inscriptions found about the monument of 
Po-Nagar ^ — of a mythical king by the name of Vicitra Sagara 
having here erected a famous linga and other monuments of 
a religious character at an enormously remote period, no less 
than the year 5911 of the DiCipam-yiiga, Here we have, it 
seems to me, the legend of the Iiidu king Sagara transplanted 
with additions and new embellishments ; and we can easily 
understand how the city — or the mouth of the Na-trang 
River, in analogy to that of the Ganges — would be named 
after him, and the traditions of his exploits in India 
would become localized here, just as if they had taken 
place, and he had lived, in Campa. And, of course, the 
simple-minded CCuHy in listening to the account read from 
Sanskrit books originally imported from India or recited 
from memory, of how the mighty king Sagara subdued the 
Scikas and the YavanaSy the KambojaSy^ etc., naturally believed 
that their neighbours, the Sak or Snk of Campusak {Sd/ca 
dvipa)y the Yuen (Yavana) or Annamesc, and the Khmtrs 
were the people referred to ; just as among other populations 
of Indo- China events related in similar legends, from either 
Brahmanic or Buddhist sources, as having occurred in India, 
are believed to have actually taken place in Burma, Siam, 
Laos, and Kamboja respectively. 

^ Ibid., p. 51. 

* Ku^h&ra means, of course, an axe or hatcliet, and also u spade ; but it ia 
evidfintly either, as Bergaigne observes (p. 51), “la deformation savante de 
queique nom indigene,’* or a modification of Koiarl as suggested above, for an 
axe u also called Kuiharu 

* Ibid., pp. 62, 66, 67. 

* Professor Hall’s edition of Wilson’s Fi'fnw Furanay vol. iii, p. 291 seq. 
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However fabulous the account of the erection of the Uhga 
by king Vicitra Sagara at such a remote period at Na-trang 
may appear, we must nevertheless conclude that this must 
have been the most ancient foundation of Indu adventurers 
in Southern Gampa, and that therefore here must have 
stood the most ancient settlement of the immigrants, whence 
their civilization and power were gradually spread all 
over the country. For this reason I consider Thagora or 
Sagara to have been the first Indu outpost on that seaboard. 
Sagara as a toponymic has apparently not yet been found 
in the inscriptions of Gampa ; but, as Professor Bergaigno 
himself acknowledges,^ many geographical names occurring 
in the latter are still uncertain, and therefore they have been 
left for future consideration. Besides, the most ancient Cham 
inscription hitherto discovered does not go further back 
than the third century, whereas we have here to deal with 
a name in use from at least one century before, and which 
may have changed in the meantime. The most probable 
conjecture is that the site of the town or the port at the 
mouth of the Na-trang Kiver was originally named Sagara^ 
and that after the building of Yaihpu-nagara it was named 
Kuthdra in honour of the goddess Devi. 

The linga above alluded to was carried ofi’ and the temple 
of P6-Nagar at Na-trang destroyed, according to the 
inscriptions, in 696 Saka = a.d. 774, by armed men “from 
Java ^ who had come thither in ships ; but the temple was 
soon rebuilt, .ten years later or a,d.784, by king Satyavarmaii. 
This evidences in what great veneration both the site and 
temple were held, a fact to which the inscriptions bear 
otherwise ample testimony. Na - trang Bay, protected by 
the large island of Trc or Dam-mong, forms an excellent 
harbour, and sea-vessels of moderate draft can ascend the 
river as far up as the present town of Khan-hwa. Hence 

^ Op. cit., pp. 52, 53. 

* Tnia may oe either Zaba or iSapa of Ptolemy and Friar Odoric, or else tlie 
Malay Peninsula and Sumatra ; and not, I think, the island of Java, the name ol 
which invariably appears in the ancient local inscriptions as Yava., and is, in any 
case, of later introauction. 
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we can understand how it could easily become the initial 
seat of civilization in Southern Campa.^ 

Turning now from topographical to linguistical con- 
siderations, it behoves me to justify the adoption of the 
term Sdgara as the equivalent of Ptolemy^s Thagora, in 
order to dispel any doubt that may be entertained on the 
identity of the two words, on account of the very marked 
difference in sound between their initial letters. I hasten, 
therefore, to explain that this objectionable discrepancy is 
only apparent, and vanishes at once when it is understood 
that, according to the genius of the Cham language, the 
initial sibilant in foreign imported words, especially of 
Indian origin, is almost invariably lisped into an aspirated 
dental, not only in pronunciation, but also in actual 
writing. Thus : mkti becomes thak ; svavy thuor ; aiddhiy 
thldik ; kvnHtiy thvattik, etc. This peculiar change is likewise 
often noticeable in medial sibilants, naksatra becoming 
nbthak ; nh'a, atheh, etc. Analogously, Sdgara would be 
pronounced, and perhaps also written, Thdgara or Thdgory 
and it will be seen that Ptolemy’s transcription Oar/opa is 
not only perfectly justifiable, but is in entire agreement 
with the linguistical peculiarities of the region where this 
toponymic occurs. 

Balonga, a Metropolis (No. 121). 

This is most certainly JBal^Angtce, situated, as pointed 
out at the beginning of this chapter, at about six miles to 
the north of the present district-city of Biii-din. Bal-Angtai 
is its Cham designation, while in the Aunamese records 
it is variously styled C^hd-bdUy C^hd-ldngy and We 

have seen how, in consequence of the loss of Upper 
Campa in the struggle with the Annamese, the Cham 
kings had to shift on to this city, and how, as a result of 
new reverses, they had to abandon it in 1471, retreating 

^ Crawfurd, op. cit., vol. i, p. 352, speaks of this place as bein^ the entrepdt 
of the oommerce of all this part of the country.’* fiee also toI. ii, pp. 237, 238, 
in which last he remarks that, being very conveniently placed, [itj is the centre 
of all commercial transactions of all this part of the empire.” 
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further south into Bin-thwon. But long before the advent 
of this period of decline Cham rule extended, as we have 
shown, as far up as Tonkin, upon whose southern borders 
it was continually encroaching. The Cham capital was 
then established in the north, but this was apparently only 
the royal seat for the rulers of Upper Cam pa, while the 
rest of the country formed one or more separate kingdoms. 
In what relation these stood to the former is not clear, 
but undoubtedly it was at Bal-Angwc that the capital of 
one — presumably the southernmost — of them was situated. 
This is made evident from the fact of Ptolemy placing here 
— in 14° 16' N- lat. corrected ' — his Balonga, which he terms 
a Metropolis. Topographically, the position differs only by 
some 20 minutes from that of the now almost forgotten 
Bal-AngwCy whose ruins lie in circa 13° 56' N. lat. 
Linguistically, there can be no doubt as to the identity of 
the two toponymies Balonga and Bal’^Angwc. Bal is the very 
genuine Cham term for palace, capital, royal residence,^' ^ 
occurring as a prefix to most names of the Chain capitals, 
e.g., BalSangoCy Bal-Batthinong^ and the subject of the 
present discussion. Angice is, to ray belief, the local 
corrupted form of Amga or Anga^ the name of the kingdom 
in Northern India of which Campd^ sometimes called also 
Oampd-purl^ Ahga-purl^ Lomapdda^puri, Mdlinly Karna’-purly 
etc., was the capital. Already I have pointed out that 
Lam-ap and Lin-i^ the designations by which the Indo-Chinese 
Campa kingdom or its ancient northern capital is referred to 
in the Annamese and Chinese records respectively, may be 
traced to either of the Indu imported toponymies Lomapdda 
and Mdlinl. It cannot surprise, therefore, to find the 
correlated term Anga brought to Indo-Ohina and applied 
along with them to a portion of it, of which it undoubtedly 
constituted an alternative name. Ptolemy’s Balonga thus 
proves to be an accurate enough transcript of either 

‘ See Table V, No. 121. 

* Vide Aymonier’s * ‘ Qrammaire Chame,’* in Excursione et Reconnaiesanees, 
No. 31 (voL xiv), p. 85. 
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Bal-Ahga or Bal-Angwe^ meaning, according to Cham 
construction and interpretation, the ** Capital [of] Ahga 
\ alias Campa]/* 

This identification compels us to recognize that BaUAhga 
or BaUAngtce must have existed as a capital — though it be 
only of Lower Campa — since at least the first century a.d., 
and thus puts us in possession of an historical fact which 
is a couple of centuries ahead of those that the oldest 
inscriptions hitherto discovered locally have disclosed. Here 
it was then, in all likelihood, that king Mtira-rdja^ the 
author of the inscription in Xhan-hwa, reigned some time 
about the third century, and not further up the coast, 
where there were other Cham capitals and other rulers. 
Notwithstanding its very respectable antiquity, it is just 
possible, however, that Bal-Angwc was but the second 
historical seat of royalty for Lower Campa, it having 
superseded in this honour the far more ancient settlement 
of Ysiihpu-nagara or Sdgara, which, we have seen above, 
was undoubtedly the initial focus of civilization — and 
consequently of organized government — in that part of the 
country. 

How long Bal-Angwe continued as a capital for Lower 
Campil we are unable to state with precision. The probability 
seems to be that this southern kingdom was gradually 
absorbed by the northern one as the latter grew more and 
more in power, and that Bal-Angwe became in the course of 
time merely the seat of a prince or chief subordinate to 
the monarch who held sway in the upper part of the country. 
This state of affairs must have come to an end in 1061 or 
thereabout, when the suzerain, being forced to abandon the 
last resort of royalty in the north, transferred his residence 
to Bal-Angwe, making it the capital of his now much 
diminished dominions. It was but natural, in view of the 
reverses sustained, that the suzerain would prefer taking 
up his quarters in a city which, like Bal-Angwe, had been 
from the remotest time a renowned seat of royalty and 
a stronghold of some importance withal, rather than proceed to 
build a new capital for himself elsewhere. A similar course 
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was adopted later on when one of his successors shifted on 
further south to Pandurahga, likewise an ancient foundation 
and, presumably, also the residence of some petty ruler. 

There must have existed of old a certain number of such 
diminutive kingdoms, more or less dependent on one another, 
along the coast of Campa, whicli were successively in- 
corporated by the northern State, au far et d mesure that the 
latter was being curtailed at its upper end, and its capital 
had to be shifted over and again southwards. The chief 
cities of most of those realms thus came to form, as it were, 
so many stations in the retrograde career of the paramount 
kingdom, to which the capital was successively shifted back 
and but temporarily maintained. The second r61e that 
Bal-Angwe played as capital was, therefore, the historical 
reverse of the first. While the first one marked a decided 
step in advance of the budding Cham civilization northwards, 
the second represented merely a stage in the phase of decline, 
which preceded the final collapse and disintegration of the 
ill-fated kingdom. 

Whether the names under which Bal-Angwe is referred 
to in the Annamese records, to wit, C^Itd^bdn, C^hqrldng^ and 
D6-hdn, sprang into use at the time of its second and last 
existence as capital, and were mere Annamese inventions, 
or whether, per contra^ they were modified forms of local 
toponymies existing prior to that period, and belonging 
therefore to either the Cham language or that of the Indu 
immigrants, it is not an easy task to determine. Judging 
from the characters employed to represent them in Annamese, 
they are not exotic, but indigenous designations of very long 
standing — the very tribal names, in fact, borne by the early 
settlers. C^hd-ban and D6-bdn, written, as a local Annamese 
scholar informs me, ^ ^ (in Chinese Shi-p^an) and ^ 

(in Chinese Tti- 2 ^*an or Tou-p^an) respectively, strongly 
remind us of the terms Javan {Javana or Yavana) and 
Davan {Davvan, Tafan) we have met with in Upper Burma, 
Eastern Laos, and elsewhere, as names for the Chehy Java^ or 
C^hleng tribes, after whom so many districts and even whole 
regions in Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago 
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were designated.^ Issued from the great Moii-Annam stock, 
to them or their descendants the Cham and the original 
Malays belonged, as well as the Lavdj Loi^ or Loi^ whence 
the name of Lm given to the Cham. We still find tribes 
known as Chevea or C^havea, Veh, Loveh, and Davak in the 
hill-tracts to the north-west of the Biii-dln district. These 
were undoubtedly the pioneers of the Chsim who settled and 
gave their name to that strip of the sea-coast, whence they 
were afterwards driven back by more powerful on comers. 

The term C^ha-ldngy written ^ JSI> Chinese 

ShS’fang), leads, upon investigation, to similar results. In 
this digram S/ie apparently stands for the name of the C/ieh 
tribes,^ which the Annamese pronounce and call C^/id. It 
occurs in the name of 3l€fig Ske in Annamese 3Iong 

C^hq)y the original seat of tlie kings of Nan Chao. Lang 
(literally meaning ^ wolves ') is likewise a tribal name still to 
be met with in the valley of the Black River,* and mentioned 
by Ma Tuan-lin as existing, since the first century a.d., on 
the north-western borders of Sz-ch*uen.^ It was not long 
ago well known also in Kwang-hsi, and, at a still earlier 

^ It will be observed that the initial character PQ in C^hM~han is the same 
that comes first in the term |^, Shc-p*o or Tu^p'o = Java<, Da/va, 

which we have met with as a name for or, at any rate, tor the part of 

the region so named which corresponds to Upper Burma (see above, p. 56). It 
also occurs, as we shall see later on, as a designation for Sumatra, the country 
of Javi or Java Minor. The Annamese pronounce the above characters 
and C*ha^vya^ and now use them to designate the Malays from Sumatra and 
the Malay Peninsula, as well as those who are settled in Knmboja. 

* Vide itupra, i)p, 129-133, 

3 See China Review^ vol. xix, p. 153. 

* Op. cit., p. 163. They seem to have sometimes been called also Pai [white]- 
Lavy or Pe^Lang. In this case the name of Balonga given to their 
settlement may have something to do with them, or may have been suggested 
by their presence in the territory. Tribes termed m n, Zany^kHuny^ and 
m ^ , Shih^Lany^ occupied two of the ancient six Chau or principalities of 
tile Nan Chao kingdom. The Shih-Lany are said to have been north-west 
of the Iron Bridge that spans the Kin - sha River near Li - kiang (see 
China Review^ vol. xix, p. 73, note). It is quite possible that the Kanrdny (or 
Kan^Lany Y) were mere branches or subdivisions of thef^ Lang tribes, the 8ak 
being in their turn offshoots of the Ch'eh nupra^ p. 129). 
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period, in Kwei-chou,^ whence the Cheh and other offshoots 
of the Moil-Annain race, from which the Cham as well as 
the original Malays are undoubtedly descended, seem to 
have brought it down with themselves. 

But whether C'hd-ldng be a compound of two different, 
though strictly correlated, tribal names or not, the most 
luminous proof of its having been, in its turn, employed 
as an ethnical designation is, in my opinion, to be found 
in the fact that in the mountainous country to the west of 
the ancient Charn capital, Bal-Angwe, there live down to 
this day wild and, it is said, occasionally anthropophagous 
tribes known as the Haldng or Salang, and C^haddng or 
8addng {Qedang of French writers), who apparently are but 
varieties of the Orang Olai. Even excluding the Saddng on 
the ground of a occurring in their name where an I might 
be pedantically pretended in order to make the linguistical 
connection acceptable, I think that there can hardly be any 
doubt left as to the Saldng being the tribes after whom Bal- 
Angwe became known under the alternative designation of 
C^/id-ldng. It is nevertheless highly probable that the 
Salang and Sadang were in origin — if, indeed, they are 
not even now — the same people, or, at any rate, two closely 
related tribes issued from a common stock. 

^ These were originally called m ^ , L€ifig^ping (‘ Wolf -soldiers ’) or 
Lang-jhi (‘Wolf-men’), and are now known either as 

Chwang-jin^ or |lj A > Shan-jhi (‘ Mountaineers ’), according to Dev^ria 
(“La Fronti^re Sino-Annamite,” p. 94). They appear to form the majority 
of the population of £wang-hsi (ibid., p. 95), whither they are said to hare 
come during the Yiian period (a.d. 1280-1368), their original home being in 
Kwei-chou (ibid., p. 96). They are by Chinese authors connected with the Yauy 
and, therefore, with the race of JP^an-hu ; part of them are, in fact, called Yau- 
Vung. These latter appear to hare preserved traces of cannibalism down to at 
least A.D. 1454 (see China Rwiewy vol. xxy, p. 196). All these tribes used 
poisoned arrows. They seem to be in more than one way connected with 
the Lawa, and thus I have scarcely any doubt that they belong to the 
Mon-Annam stock. Hence 1 consider that Lacouporie was for the nonce correct 
in pjiiiignipg them to the M5h-Annam family (“ Languages of China before the 
Chinese,” pp. 42, 43), although, strange to say, the meagre vocabulary upon 
which he based his assumption is for a good three-fifths Thaic, and, in his 
ignorance of either language, he took several words to be M6fi-Annam derived 
which are purely Thai. 


18 
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It may be well while on this subject to call attention to 
he possible identity of the term C*ha-ldng or Saldng with 
C^haldng or Saldng, the name of the island (distorted into 
Junkceylon by our ever muddling geographers) ^ which lies 
oflE the west coast of the Malay Peninsula ; with Selangor, 
the appellation of a district further to the south of the above, 
and, eventually, also with Selnng, the designation borne by 
the descendants of the primitive population of the Mergui 
Archipelago. If connected, these terms would but prove 
once more the racial affinity we have over and again pointed 
out between the early inhabitants of Eastern Indo-China 
on one side and of the Malay Petiinsula and Archipelago on 
the other. But, I repeat, a more exhaustive enquiry into 
these philological and ethnical questions is necessary ere 
a final judgment can be pronounced. 

Both the terms C^hg-ldng and Dd^hdn occur, under the 
forms respectively of Xd L&ng and D6 Bang, in Abbe 
Bouillevaux’s somewhat garbled account of Cham history.* 
He says they designate the same town, which is, as we had 
to find out for ourselves, the Cham capital Bal-Angwe. 

The second phase of this city’s existence as capital was not 
one of unmixed pleasure, if we are to judge from the Chinese 
and Annaraese accounts. Already I have quoted the passage 
from Ma Tuan-lin according to which Hsin or Hsin-chou, 
that is, the territory on which Bal-Angwe stood, had been 
held in subjection by Eamboja until about a.d. 1171, 
and apparently conquered by Tonkin a few years later. 
Between the former date and a.d. 1177 the Cham retaliated 
successfully upon Eamboja, and went so far as to attack 
even its capital. But retribution was not slow to come from 

' Misled apparently by Saldng, the form nnder which the island is 

known to the Malays. Here djong merely means a cape, or promontory ; 
hence UJongSaldng es the promontory of Saldng [Island] ; perhaps originally 
applied to some headland of the island itself or of the neighbouring coast. In 
any case, the name of the island ever appears to be simply Saldng or C^haldng, 
In Sidmese it is generally spelled C*haling, and, at times, Thaling, 

* **Le Oiampa,” in AnnaUa de VBxtrdmt Orient, t. iii, p. 108. The name 
M^ding was borne also by one of the ancient districts of Kuu-chdn, now 
Thafi-hwa (see Des Michels, op. cit., p. 49). 
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that quarter, and in 1199, we are told,^ Eamboja invaded 
Campa with a powerful host, stormed the capital (Bal- 
Angwe), seized the king, carrying him into captivity, and 
placed a Khmer general to rule over the conquered country. 
It was not until a.d. 1220 that the Khmers withdrew from 
Campa. Peace was then concluded between the two countries 
(1222), thus terminating a war which, according to the 
Chara inscriptions, had lasted for thirty- two years ; ^ and in 
1227 the new Cham king Sri Jaya Paramei^ivara-varman (II) 
could finally have himself crowned and enjoy a peaceful 
reign. To one of his immediate successors was reserved 
the satisfaction of getting at last the best of Kamboja, 
whoso power had then begun fast to decline, for we hear 
how this kingdom had become a tributary to Campa towards 
the close of the thirteenth century A new era of prosperity 
had then probably once more dawned upon Campa. 
However, not many years later on troubles began with 
the Annamese. At first the struggle was confined to the 
northern borders, and even carried at times far into 
Annamese territory in the endeavour to regain the lost 

^ Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 667-8. The Cham inscription 409, B, 4, of 
Aymonier’s list places these events in Saka 1112 = a.d. 1100, but this was 
probably only the date at which the war began, while the capital may have 
fallen several years later. On the other hand, in the Chinese records the said 
events may have been post-dated a few years, owing to the chroniclers having 
put them down to the year in which information concerning them reached the 
Chinese Court. 

* Same inscription (409, B, 4) as quoted above. The thirty-two years during 
which the strug^e lasted would thus seem to comprise the period a.d. 1190-1222. 

This appears from the Ch6n-la F6ng-t‘u-chi,” the account of Kamboja 
written by one of the envoys who visited that country in a.d. 1296-7. Herein 
it is stoted that every year the King of Kambcna was hound to send a certain 
ouantity of human ^aU ** to his Majesty the King of Campa, a coterminous 
Dtate, as tribute which its neighbour Campg exacts from its vassal, Kamboja’* 
(see China Mevi$w^ vol. xix, p. 293). At the time when the author of this 
narrative was in Kamboja, the practice had been abandoned, hut Kamboja was 
ajmarently still subject to Campa. The human gaU was used, as we learn from 
a Ch&m inscription (No. 398 to sprinkle the royal elephants, and tho barbarous 
custom is alleged to have e^ted up to the reign of An-Duai^ in the middle of 
the centary just elapsed (nineteenth) among tne Khmers. oo says Aymonier 

InscriptionB Chames,” in Journal Jioiatxquo^ t. xvii, p. 64), who adds the 
following piece of information : Les 416phant8 de guerre royaux etaient chaque 
ann6e arroe^s de flel humain, enlev4 h vif snr des enunts, des jeunes gens, par les 
gardiens on prmours do dont le souvenir est rest^ ik. l’4tat de Croquemitaino 
dans les oampsgnes Cambod^ennes.” 
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provinces of the Central Campa of bygone days. But in 
the course of time the Annamese took a more vigorous 
attitude, and in 1377 they invested the Cham capital, while 
their fleet blockaded the port of ThI-nai. Happily, on the 
throne of Campa there was then the valiant Che-bong-nga, 
whom Aymonier rightly styles the Cham Hannibal, and 
the Annamese forces were completely routed. A second no 
less serious siege was successfully resisted by Bal-Angwe in 
1404, but its fortunes declined after this. In 1446 a double 
Annamese expedition, like that of 1377, again blockaded 
Thi-nai and invested Bal-Angwe. This city was taken by 
assault, the king being made a prisoner. The final blow 
came, however, in 1471, when the now doomed capital was 
once more stormed, plundered, forty thousand of its people 
put to the sword and thirty thousand carried into captivity, 
including the personage who had newly set himself up as 
king. This disaster for ever sealed the fate of Bal-Angwe. 
The capital of the last remnants of the unfortunate kingdom 
was established further south, and the territory of the fallen 
one left in Annamese hands. 

The first thing that the conquerors did was, with' their 
usual barbarity, to efface the name of Bal-Angwe from the 
map of the world. They accordingly renamed it Kwi-hbn^ 
degrading it to the level of a common district-city of their 
own proud dominions. They, however, kept a Cham chief 
to govern it until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when Annamese officials were substituted, who helped in 
bringing about its final ruin. The palace was razed to the 
ground, and on its site vulgar Annamese shanties were 
erected ; the plan of its old fortifications was altered ; in 
a word, ^^le g^nie de* rimpuissance et du mauvais goftt 
n'^pargna aucune insulte k Tart vigoureux et d^licat des 
vaincus.^^ * 

in Chinese = ^restored to meekness,’ or something of 

that sort. 

a These are the textual wor^ of a French official, Mr. E. NaveUe, who visited 
the ruins of the ancient city, giving an interesting account of them in Exctirnom 
0 f Eeeonnaistaneffs, No. 29, pp. 61 seq. It is mainly to this publication that 
I am indebted for the particulars anent the history of the old Cham capital from 
the time it passed under Annamese rule, as well as for other information on its 
monuments and those of Thi-nfti. 
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Under its exotic name the fallen city still had« in truth, 
the marvellous power of once lifting up its head — though 
for a brief period — to a height worthy of its old traditions. 
JNTak, the leader of that Toi-son revolt through which he 
acquired the mastery of almost the whole of Annam and 
Cochin-China, made Kwi-uon the capital of his dominions. 
After two sieges and five assaults it fell in 1798 into the 
power of Ja-long (Qia-long), and had once more to undergo 
the ordeal of a re-christening with a name expressive of 
its new status. Thus its appellation Kwl-non was changed 
into that of Bin-din^^ ‘the Pacified/ The spell of this 
novel designation did not prove, however, of sufficient 
virtue as to prevent the city from reverting to its former 
rulers, the Toi-sdn, and it took all the power and dogged 
persistence of Ja-long, backed by foreign assistance, including 
that of French officers, to reduce it, and then it was only 
by famine that the task could be accomplished. By way 
of punishment Ja-long abandoned the city after having 
plundered it, destitute and nameless withal, for he built 
a new stronghold which he called likewise Bin^dih^ which 
is the city known to this day under that designation. 
Thus ended the fortunes of Ptolemy's Balonga, the Cham 
JBaUAngwl^^ and C^hd-bdn or C*ha^ldngy the Annamese 
Ktci^nbn and, for but a brief interval, Bin^dXh. 

On the extensive site it occupied now rise three villages, 
as insignificant as they are uncouth ; and a lonely brick 
tower, the only one left to stand, together with the debris 
of a few statues, bas-reliefs, and lingas, scattered about 
pSle-mSlef and the traces of ancient ramparts, ditches, and 
causeways, are about all that is left to attest its ancient 
grandeur. But through the pages of Ptolemy its original 
name was handed down to posterity, and can be traced back 
to almost the dawn of the Christian era; while what 
Annamese conquest did its best tO efface, subsequent 
Buropean research will revivify and partly reconstruct. 

1 in Chinese * PesoefnUy settled* or * Broaght back to 

Peace.’ Just the 'feiy term : Scliimdimm/meiunt, pmeem 
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Thus, despite the heavy effects of Annamese vandalism, we 
niay yet hope of learning at no distant date a good deal 
more about the ancient Balonga, although we may despair 
of ever being able to see the day when our geographers, 
cartographers, and navigators will consent to part with their 
pet toponymic Kwl-twn or Qui-nhon, which, in defiance of 
history, topography, and every other positive science, they 
persist in applying to the present, the barely one-century-old, 
Btn-dXhy to its district, and to Thi-nai Harbour. 

I have already given my reasons for holding that either 
this trade resort or the neighbouring older one of Hsin^ 
alias Hsin - choti^ must have been the Senf or Senef of 
the Arabs placed at ten days* navigation from Kedrenjy 
and noted for the kind of aloes ( ‘ eagle - wood * ) termed 
al^Senft. It is well known that eagle-wood forms one of 
the principal productions of Campa, and that to this day 
in the Biu-thwon district, where the last remnants of the 
Cham are to be found, the care of gathering this product 
is confined to certain villages, the hereditary chiefs of which, 
called * masters of the eaglewood,* when entering on their 
duties, offer up worship to the deities of the agallochum 
trees on certain sacred hills.^ 

Ma Tuan-lin has recorded several interesting particulars 
on the exploitation of the eagle-wood forests of Campa 
during the first quarter of the twelfth century. ‘^Scented 
wood,** he says,* ^^is plentiful on the hill-tracts of Chan- 
€h*ing [Campa]. Each year the people make regular 
cuttings of the trees under the supervision of government 
officials. The State levies a duty in kind upon the felled 
wood. Everyone must comply with this regulation before 
he is allowed to appropriate the surplus. It is, on the 
whole, what is done in China with regard to salt, in the 
districts where this commodity is produced.** * 

^ See Aymoiiier^B History of Tcliampa,” loc. cit. 

’ Op. cit., p. 654. 

’ As is well known, inspectors were appointed to control the production and 
sale of salt in China since the time ox the Chou dynasty (b.c. 1122-249); 
and althongh the industry was taken in hand by govemment for a short tune 
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That Ssifif or Msin^chou^ i.e. the territory about Bal- 
Angwe, was one of the chief centres of the eagle-wood 
industry, we have demonstrated on the basis of unim- 
peachable evidence in a preceding page. It is of particular 
interest to learn further from Ma Tuan-lin that the Arab 
traders still frequented the seaports of Campa towards the 
end of the twelfth century. The learned cyclopaedist tells us, 
in fact, how at that period ^^a certain U-8hih-tien [A8hI-(Aji, 
Haji ?)-ud-Dln, UzdirP] and several other merchants of the 
Ta-shih \^T^ika or Arab] nation*^ complained to the Chinese 
authorities of Fuh-kien that the king of Campa, who had 
just ascended the throne, had had seized from them certain 
valuable articles, which he afterwards sent as presents to 
the Chinese Court in order to obtain investiture.^ Upon 
receiving a report of the matter the Emperor refused 
the presents, and ordered an investigation of the charge, 
suspending meanwhile the grant of a patent. From the 
context it clearly appears that the place where the alleged 
spoliation was perpetrated must have been either the capital 
(Bal-Angwe) itself or its seaport, known to the Arab navigators 
of an earlier period under the name of Sen/ or Sene/, and 
thus the relations of the Arab traders with the Cham 
emporium are proved to have continued for a further four 
centuries after Sulaiman’s time. 

Throana (No. 120). 

The position of this city at Turan (Tourane or Touron) 
has already been fixed with certainty from geographical data 
in the first section of this paper. Little or nothing can be 

after a.d. 713, commissioners were rei^pointed upon the advice of Liu- Yen 
soon afterwards. See Notes on the Earlj History of the Salt Monopoly in 
China,” in Journal China Branch B.A.JS., vol. xxii, p. 53 et seq. 

^ Loo. cit. The Ohftm ruler here alluded to is called TsoH-t/a^no 
m s m) by Ma Tuan - lin, and I have accordingly succeeded in 
identifying him with the Jaya Indravarman (III) of the Cham inscription dated 
iSaks il06 ss A.D. 1183 (No. 409, A, 3 of Aymonier’s list ; ,see his ” Inscrip. 
Tohamee” in Journal Aoiatique, t. xvii, pp. 44, 46). He was already 
reigning in a.d. 1176, according to the same inscription, and was, no doubt, the 
king taken prisoner to Kamboja in a.d» 1190-1199. 
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learned as to the history of this place, which, possessing 
a spacious, secure, and completely landlocked harbour, must 
have early become an important trading-mart. I presume 
it is referred to in Ma Tuan - lin's account of Chin - la 
(Kamboja),^ where it is said that Chin-la was often in war 
with Lin-i and T^o-huan, Lin-i or Lbm-op being, as I have 
demonstrated, Upper Campa, T^o-huan very likely is meant 
for Central Campa or Turan.^ In any case Turan looks 
like a name of Sanskrit derivation. Given that this is its 
correct spelling, which I doubt, it may represent the word 
Tor ana (a pandal or gateway) ; or else it may be referred 
to other terms such as turana, turanya^ etc. Ancient remains 
of city walls and ramparts are said to exist at Thang-bin 
( ^ a little below Turan, which will very likely 

repay exploration. A large inscribed stela was only a few 
years ago discovered in that neighbourhood amongst the 

‘ Op. cit., p. 479. 

^ T^i>-huan is written p& m, which suggests an old form Dhawan, Dravan, 
Darvan, Durvana, or Dhruvana, not very dissimilar to Ftolemy’s Throana. With 
the latter may also be connected the term Shang-yiian Annamese 

Thuang-ngwxen^ which, according to Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 539), was at one 
time the name of the western portion of Chan-ch^ing (Campa). The name of 
Turan is now spelled T^o^nang ; and that of its port, vulgarly known 

as Fai-fo (corrupt Chinese Swei-p*u)f is written ^ ^ Swei-an-p^u, 

Even the modem form, T^o-nang — in Annamese, Dd-ndng — tends to show that 
the original name, whether Sanskrit or Cham, must not have been very different 
from jDa-Iang, Da- ran, and, consequently, from the forms suggested above. 
The European way of spelling it Tktrdn, Touran, etc., without the unaspirated 
t, would thus seem to be, as too often is the case, iucorrecA For these reasons 
I am inclined to back Ftolemy’s form, Throana, against the new-fangled one of 
our modem ge(^aphers. Whatever Ftolemy’s failings be, there is no doubt — 
and these pages have repeatedly shown it — that he had a far higher sense of his 
mission, in so far as the spelling of proper names is concerned, than the modem 
continuators and improvers of his work have up to the present seemed to possess. 
Turan’s original name must therefore have been something like Dravan or 
Dhrupan. In this connection 1 may call attention to the fact that the Bhagavata 
Pnr&pa gives Dravii^ as one of the tribal names in JSrannca-dvipa (Frofessor 
Hall’s edition of Wilson’s ** Vifpu Fnrapa,” voL ii, p. 198). 

’ Des Michels, op. cit., p. 164. Their remains are situated in the DUn-p^humk 
division, close to Fai-fo Bay, lat. 16^ 69’. 
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ruins of Ba-dii ; and several epigraphic records were also 
found in the environs of Turan itself.^ 

Doanas River, mouth (No. 119). 

The course of this stream has been fully discussed in 
a preceding section {supra, p. 134 seq.). It is clear that the 
river referred to as debouching here is either the Dd-han 
(Kwdng-tri River) or the Hwe River having its outlet at 
Thwdn-an (Thuan-an). Its Sanskrit name was probably 
Drond or something similar. One should not be surprised 
at Ptolemy*8 mistake in making the Me-Khong disembogue 
here, when we see it repeated fully fifteen centuries after 
him in the map of the East Indies accompanying Mandelslo’s 
travels.® Though a stream is traced in that map in the 
place of the Me-Khong and made to flow out at the southern 
end of Kamboja, it is left without a name; on the other 
hand, a river'^scribed as Langcang flu.,^^ evidently meant 
for the Me-Khong or Lan-ts^ang, is represented as rising 
in the centre of Tonkin and debouching at or a little above 
Hwe on the coast of Annam ; that is, at the identical spot 
where Ptolemy placed the mouth of his Doanas. 

It has been suggested ^ that Ptolemy’s Doanas may be the 
JDyardaties mentioned by Quintus Curtius as flowing through 
the remotest parts of India (evidently India-extra-Gangem), 
and breeding crocodiles and dolphins, besides various aquatic 
monsters unknown to other nations.'^ And as the Dyardanes 
has been by several authorities^ connected with the Oidanes 
of Artemidoros, who, according to Strabo,^ described it as 
a river that bred the same creatures and flowed into the 

^ Aymonier (in Journal Aaiatique, Jan.-Feb., 1891, p. 86, note) saye he 
received eight new rubbings of ancient inscriptions from the neighbourhood 
of Turan, as well as from the stela of Ba-dii ; but 1 have, so far, seen no 
account of them. They ought to contain ^omo particulars as to the historical 
past of Turan. 

s « Voyage de Perse,” etc., Amsterdam, Le Cdne, 1727, pp. 8, 9. 

9 McGiindle, op. cit., p. 209.. 

^ ** JOyardaneM [Pyardeneo, Doardeneo, var. lect.] minus celeber quam 
Indu^ au^tus est, quia per ultima Indiae currit ; ceteium non crocoduos modo, 
uti Nuns, sed etiam delphinos ignotasque aliis gentibus belluas alit ” (lib. viii, 
ch. iz, 9). 

^ 0. Muller’s Birabo, Ind. yar. lect., p. 1,034. 

• lib. XV, cb. i, 72. 
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Ganges, it has been concluded that both the Dyardanes and 
Oidanes were one and the same stream with the Doanas, 
and that such a stream was what is now termed the Brahma- 
putra. From a geographical point of view this identiScation 
would not be very objectionable in so far only, however, 
as the western branch of the Doanas is concerned, which, 
we have seen (p. 134 supra)y Ptolemy has made to rise in 
Bepyrrhos, i.e. in the Southern Himalayas of Asam, a little 
to the east of Tawang. This branch stream, very likely 
intended to represent the Brahmaputra, our author may 
have by error made to join the eastern branch of the Doanas 
flowing down from the Damassa range, which is undoubtedly, 
both here and in its continuation below the confluence, the 
Me-Khong River. Linguistically, there is not an easily 
surmountable gap between the name Doanas on one side 
and the terms Dyardanes and Oidanes on the other. While 
both the latter raa}^ be etymologically referred to the 
Brahmaputra^s upper course in Tibet, where it goes by the 
name of Yarn IVang-po or Yarn Tsang-bUy and through 
the Himalayan gorges, where it becomes known as Dihong 
(possibly Yar-Dihong?) — terms not very dissimilar from 
Dyardanesy Yar-'daneSy or Yar-denes^ — I do not know how 

^ It is evidently on tlie close similarity in sound between the first syllable 
Dyar and Yarn or Tar, the Tibetan word occurring as a prefix to other names 
of rivers besides the .Ts^ang-po, e.g. the Yar-lunyy one of its tributaries, that 
any attempt at establishing the etymological connection between the Dyardanes 
ana the Brahmaputra must be based, rather than ^ on artificial transpositions 
of letters in the names given by Ourtius and Artemidoros, as has hitherto been 
done. McCrindle, for instance, ever intent to advocate the identity of the Doanas 
with the Dyardanesy again observes in his ** Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great’* (2nd ed., p. 184, n. 2): ^*If the first two letters in Doanas be 
transposed, we TOt almost letter for letter the Oidanes of Artemiddros, and we 
it again, though not so closely, if we discard r froni the Dyardanes of 
Gurtius. That these two writers had the same river in view is confirmed by 
their mentioning the very same animals as bred in its waters.” Muller, in his 
torn (loc. cit.), having dwelt on the possible connection between Oxdamsy 
Oimanesy and Pliny’s Imnanssy thus comments upon Gurtius’ passage : Itaque 
pro Oltiiirrir legendum videtur AioiddiofF vel fort. Aiapddnir, Literae AI, 
praecedente N, facile exciderunt.” Another possible clue to the orira of the 
terms Dyardanes and Oidanss might be found in the fact that Di or Doi are the 
looid Asamese and Kachar terms for * water ’ often occurring as prefixes in the 
aatlTe names of streams in this region, as, e.g., in Di^hong or Di-hang y in Di-hang y 
and in Doi-ma (the * mother of waters ’ or * river mother ’), the nickname given 
to the Brahma|mtra by the Asamese, who apply to it also the Sanskrit designation 
Siragyay meaning the * Golden * (River). Doi-may it will be readily seen, is not 
very dissimilar to Oidanes and Oimanes (or Doimanes) ; while Dyardanes might 
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far the Brahmaputra could lay claim towards possessing the 
varied fauna ascribed by Curtius to the Dyardanes. I may, on 
the other hand, confidently submit that of all the great Indo- 
Chinese rivers the Me-Khong is the one that meets the case 
— or, at any rate, that does so in the most eminent degree. 
In the portion of its course which lies through Eastern 
Laos, in fact, the Me-Khong is famous for two kinds of 
large-sized and edible fish, which Oriental fancy may well 
have likened unto dolphins, termed Pld Biik and Pld Rom 
(i.e. Buk and Rom fish respectively), attaining on the average 
a weight of rather more than 120 lbs. and a length of some 
10 to 12 feet.^ Mermaids (in reality some kind of water-snakes) 

be etymologically referred to Di^hiranya^ Doi-hiranya^ or Di^haraniya^ the 
latter booming to be the form in which the second part of the name is pronounced 
in Asam. 

The term Jamtma (or Yamuna) is, indeed, borne by what is now the clnef 
channel of the Brahmaputra, after its leaving Asam and entering the plains, to its 
confluence with the Ganges (near the railway station at Goalanda) ; but this 
channel was, prior to the middle of the eighteenth century, a mere secondary 
branch of the main stream. It may, of course, have been the principal channel 
at a remoter date ; however, no proof of this exists, neither is it possible to guevss 
how far back into antiquity the name Yamuna for this cliannel may be traced. 
Balfour’s “Cyclopaedia of India” (3rd ed., vol. ii, p. 413) calls it also 
probably a corrupted form of Jamna. But even in the event of this proving to 
DO the original designation for the lower section of the Brahmaputra, it would 
not help one whit lu establishing the pretended linguistical connection between 
the Dyardanes f Oidanes, or lonianes, whatever the correct spelling of this river- 
name be, and the Doanas, which would remain quite a distinct river, it being rather 
an herculean task to make its name read Doadanasy Doi^danasy or something similar. 
On the other hand, it would not be difficult to show that the terra lonianesy 
if it really be the correct equivalent of Oidanes, could apply just as well to the 
Doanas or Me-Khong, since there is positive proof (as shown above, p. 130) 
that this stream was also designated Yamuna (Yamuna^nadl). 

* The Pld Buk appears to bo a kind of sturgeon, and its roe is highly prized. 
It is by some people believed to ascend the course of the Me-Khong from tlie sea. 
Strabo (lib. xvii, ch. ii, 6} tells us that not ouly dolphins, but also the fishes he 
calls Kestreos and ThrissUy used to ascend the course of the Nile from the sea, 
d^pite the crocodiles which kept in respect the other members of the marine 
fauna and prevented their entering the river. 

Since 1 wrote the above there was issued by the Royal Geographical Society 
a book by Mr. McCarthy on “Surveying and Exploring in Siam” (Loudon, 
1900), where the reader will find on pp. 63-65 much interesting and detailed 
information about Me-Kh5ng river-serpents, as well as on the Pld Buk and 
Pld the two fishes whose names have become well-nigh as famous in Indo- 
Ohina as those of the Oxyrhynehus and Lepidotus of the Nile were in Egypt and, 
indeed, throughout the ancient Western world. See also Dr. Leftvre’s “Voyage 
an Laos,” p. 162, where he speaks of Pld Buks of enormous size, “ de six 
mhtres de long.” 

As regards the many points of resemblance between the Me-Khong and the 
Nile, the parallel has \ioen first drawn, I think, in so far at least as the annual 
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called Nguak (i.e. N dgaa or Ndga^kanyd^) by the Lauof Ldang 
P^hrah Bang, are moreover said to haunt its upper waters, 
while crocodilea are plentiful almost all the way, but more 
especially from the point that the river enters Kamboja 
down to its mouths.^ Large cetaceans, among which there 
may be dolphins, ascend its course from the sea and reach 
as far as the Great Lake during the period of the river’s 
overflow. As regards its possible connection in name with 
the DyardaneSj I have pointed out (p. 136 supra) that one 
of the names for the Me-Khong occurring in the old Lau 
chronicles is Khara-nadi^ while the districts it flows through 
in south-western Yunnan once bore designations approaching 
those recorded by Marco Polo under the forms respectively 
of Carajan and Cardandauy Zardandan, or Ardandan^ after 
which the Me-Khong may well have been termed. It will 
be observed how closely these names, especially the last two, 
approach Dyardanes (or Zardanes) and Oidanes, Another 
possible connection may be pointed out with Jotana {Jyoiana^ 


overflow is concerned, by Gamoens, who, as everyone knows, was wrecked at the 
Me-Khong’s mouths in a.d. 1556. Sings the immortal hard — 

YSs passa por Camhoja Meecm rio, 

Que capitflo das aguas se interprets ; 

Tantas recehe d’outro s6 no estio, 

Que alaga os campos largos, e inquieta ; 

Tem as enchentes, quaes o Nilo frio : 

Agente delle cr6, como indiscrete, 

Que pena e gloria tem despois de morte 
As hrutoB animaes de toda sorte.” 

Lu9iadaf*^ canto z, estancia 127. 


^ 1 have since noticed that qq , f%g4ak, is employed hy the ‘ Shans * (Thai) 

of Upper Burma to designate* a crocodile (see Cushing’s ** Shan and English 
Dictionary,” Rangoon, 1881, p. 121, s.v.). This term becomes ngdk in the 
At-i (Thai of Yunnan) dialect, wherein it denotes the same reptile {^vide 
F. W. K. Muller’s “ Vocahularien der Pa-yi und Pah-poh Sprachen” in 
Pas, vol. iii, p. 30). This evidence tends to show that nguak is more 
probably ike Thai corruption of the Sanskrit nakra, or Pali nakka ^ crocodile, 
than of Ndga as surmised above, and that originally it had this sense in L&u as 
w^. Such being the case, the title of the M8-Kh5ng to identiflcation with 
Curtins* erocodUe-breeding river Dgardmnm becomes further justifled* 
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Zodana^ Iodana)~pura^ or 0*hleng Rung (supra, p. 138), 
from whose classical designation the Me - Khong may 
well have borrowed one of its names, as it took its well- 
known appellation of Kau-lang or Kiu-lung Kiang from the 
vulgar one 0‘hleng Rung. Finally, on the hypothesis of 
a quite possible error in transcription which resulted in a ^ 
being substituted for an original initial A in the Greek MS. 
whence Curtins probably drew his information, or owing 
to some other cause whereby the reading Dyardanes came 
to take the place of a preceding one having the form 
Lyardanes, Landzanes, or something to that effect, it would 
be easy to connect these terms with Lan-ts^ang, the time- 
honoured name of the Me-Khong under its variac /ectiones 
ljdn-c*hdng, Landzaug, Land/an, etc. It plainly follows from 
this discussion that Curtius* Dyardanes, whether the same 
with Artemidoros^ Oidanes or not, may be the Brahmaputra 
just as well as the Me-Khong, but more likely the latter, 
especially if the circumstance be kept in view that Curtius says 
nothing about its joining the Ganges, and speaks of it as if it. 
were quite an independent river from the latter. The possible 
fact of Curtius having learned the existence of the Me- 
Khong at the extreme eastern borders of India (as the 
extent of this region was imderstood in his days), need not 
cause surprise when it is kept in mind that by the time 
he wrote his history (early in the first century a.d.) inter- 
course had been going on between the valley of the Upper 
Me-Khong and Asam or Bengal for several hundred years, 
as proved by the multifarious indications which have from 
time to time been alluded to in these pages. Thanks to such 
active intercourse, the existence of so imposing a watercourse 
as the Me-Khong must have become well known in both 
Asam and Bengal ; and as a result of this, we have seen 
(supra, pp. 138, 139) that 0‘hieng Rung came to be given 
a name taken from an Asamese city. In the same manner, 
it may be presumed, the river flowing past it (i.e. the 

^ For Zodana witness, e.g., the spelling Zodinagara (for Joti^nagara) adopted 
by McLeod in his report (Parliamenury Papers, 1869, pp. 72, 78). 
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Me-Khong) may have been designated by the very identical 
terms belonging to the stream (i.e. the Brahmaputra) washing 
the Asamese counterpart of the Further-Indian Rangahari^ 
Rangdmati, or Prdgjyotis - pur^ This hypothesis would 


^ See above, p. 1 38. Pragjyotif-pur on the Brahmaputra is now called Gaiihati. 
As regards the name Khuranga^fnall^nadl for the Mc-Khong referred to above 
(p. 136), it evidently is the one that gave origin to the term Kau-lung ot Kixi~lung 
{Chixt-lung)-Kiang hj which the Chinese designate at times that river. From 
the fact that they use it also to denote C‘hieng Rung it would appear that 
Khnranga or Khuranga^mali was originally one of the alternative names for 
that district. In any case, its Chinese form proves to be a simple phonetic 
transcript, and should not be taken to mean ‘ Nine Dragons ’ or ‘ Nine Dragon 
River’ respectively, as Sinologists delight to translate it. Colborne Baber — 
small blame to him — is among the chief sinners in this respect. From the 
extract he quotes (Supplementary Papers, Royal Geographical Society, vol. i, 
pt. 1, p- 186) from the “Yunnan Topography,’^ a Chinese work published under 
the Ming dynasty, it appears that the mountains at whose foot C‘hieng Rung is 
situated were called the Kan-lnng or Kiu~lung Shan — or, as he puts it, 'Nine 
Dragon Hills.’ The Me-Khong above this point, we are told in the same 
p^sage, was called the ' Black Water’ (JIeh~S?iwai? — unfortunately the original 
Chinese name is not given, so that we are unable to institute comparisons). Dev4ria 
(“ Fronti6ro Sino-Annamite,” p. 119), quoting from Chinese sources, refers to the 
same Kau-lnng or Kin-lung Hills as being the place where the descendants of 
Kin-lung (the second part of this name is written with a different character), the 
ancestor of the Ai-Lao people, settled and gave origin to the ninety-nine tribes 
whence sprang afterwards the kingdom of Nan - Chao. In all likelihood, 
therefore, Khnranga, the term transcribed Kau - lung or Kiu - lung by the 
Chinese, was the name of the hill -range on the outskirts of C'hieng Rung, and it 
was thence transferred to the Me-Khong flowing past its foot. Khuranga-mali 
or Khurahga-mala may mean ‘ Highlands of KhurangaJ* Under the form 
Khura-mala, or Khura-tndli, this toponymic appears in Buddhistic literature 
(see, e.g., the Supparaka-Jataka, No. 463) as tne name of a half mythical 
sea o£P the west coast of India, wherein “ fish with bodies like men, and 
sharp razor -like snouts” and diamonds are to be found. It is just possible 
that it was thence adopted as a name for the Me-Kh6ng, on account of the 
strange beings said to inhabit its waters, or else of the ‘ razor-like cutting 
power ’ of the stream. It would be interesting to find out whether the term 
Khnranga is at all connected with the name of the half mythical ancestor 
of the Ai-Dao whose descendants settled on these highlands, or whether 
it is an Indu imported term belonging to the set of Rahgdmati, etc. I may 
point out that Kiu - lung is the same personage as the Kun - lung whom 
the Mao Shans (Thai Man) acknowledge as their progenitor (see Ney Elias’ 
“History of the Shans,” p. 13 seq.) ; while the Kau^lung or Kiu-lung 
mountains find their counterpart in the Karong or Chorat Korong Hill (located 
by tradition in the Patkoi Range, south from the ancient capital of Asam), on the 
summit of which the ji.horn branch of the Thai race believe that their ancestor 
Khun-tai (practically the same as Kun-lung and Kiu -lung) alighted when 
descending from heaven (loc. cit., p. 31). The spelling Karong occurring in the 
Ahom legend for the name of the mountain where the Thai people had their 
cradle, is sufficient evidence to show that the Chinese teim Kin-lung or Kau-lung 
is really a transcript of an original non-Chinese mountain name such as Kurung, 
Kurang, and, in all probability, Khnranga, as surmised above. 

At p. 136 supra, I have left the Chinese term Sh^n-h^ung Chiang, sometimes 
applied to the Me-Khong, unexplained. It has since occurred to me that it must 
mean the ‘ River of Cabling Kh6ng,* this being the name of a well-known town. 
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explain the fact, noticed above, of the name Yamund or 
Jamnd being common to both the Me-Khong and the Brahma- 
putra. Owing to such a homonymy these streams may have 
been frequently confounded in the accounts of travellers. 
And owing to it, again, Ptolemy may have mistaken the 
Brahmaputra for a tributary of the Me-Khong, and may 
thus have been led to make of it the western branch of 
his Doanas. But from all this it does not at all follow that 
the main body of this stream can be in any way connected 
with the Brahmaputra. That geographically it is the Me- 
Khong, and that its name, as recorded by Ptolemy, can be 
identified with the designations borne, either by tribes settled 
on its banks or by localities lying along the course assigned 
to it by the Alexandrian geographer, we have, it is hoped, 
conclusively demonstrated. By way of postscript, I may add 
here that a tribe bearing the name of Duan or Doan (noted 
as Douon in Pavie^s map) still exists in the hill-tracts of 
the Me-Khong watershed due west of Hwe or Thwon-an, 
the point at which, as we have shown, Ptolemy fixed the 
Me-Kbong’s outlet. 


and a pretty ancient foundation too, on the Mc-KhOug. not far below C*hTeng 
S^n, and in about 20^ 16' North lat. There now remain only the term Fenff 
and Golbome Baber's enigmatical ‘ Black Water ’ to be dealt with, in order to 
complete the decipherment of the rich terminology belonging to the Me-Ehong 
River. The epitnet ‘ Black Water' appears to have been applied also to either 
the Iravati or the Brahmaputra, but more likel3r to the latter, as may be inferred 
from the following passage occurring in an article, based upon Chinese sources, 
on ** Manchu Relations with Tibet,” which appeared in the Journal China 
Branch It,A,S,^ vol. xxi, p. 249; — ” .... the ‘Great’ Golden Sand River 
(or Irawad^) rises in the south [frontier of Tibet^ flowing through Burma to 
the sea. The Yaru-tsangpu, which runs throu gh Tibet, is an upper branch of 
the fMtme stream, which is al^ called the * Black Water,’ and is much larger than 
the * Small ’ Golden Sand River which joins the Yang-tsze.” The translator or 
compiler, who is Mr. £. H. Parker, has here taken the ‘ Great ’ Golden Sand 
River — or Yo-Etw-sAa, as it is probably called in the Chinese text — to-be the 
Iravati ; but it will be seen that the Brahmaputra is probably meant, from the 
fact that the Yaru-t8‘ang-pu is considered to to an upper branch of that stream, 
and that the Brahmimutra goes in Asam by the alternative name of Hirankya^ the 
‘ Golden,’ as pointed out above (p. 282). The Iravati, furthermore, can hardly 
be said to be larger than the Yang-tsz, while the Brahmaputra would be easily 
looked upon in that light. In any case, the designatioii ^ Black Water ’ may 
have been applied also to what was considered to be the upper branch of either, 
i.e. the Yaru-ts^ang-pu. On this assumption, the Me-Khong and the Brahma- 
putra would prove to possess yet another epithet in common. 
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Kortatha Metropolis (No. 118). 

I have already pointed out that this city corresponds to 
Chiu - te or Kiu - te in Annatnese Kiiu-duky the 

ancient name of the town and district now called Ha-tiu 
(ST ^)- It mentioned early in the Annals of Annain ' 
as one of the fifteen h6 or divisions of the ancient kingdom 
of Van-lang, founded, it is pretended, upwards of fifteen 
centuries b.c. After the Chinese conquest it is alleged to 
have formed part of the chan of Jih-nan ; to have been 
next erected into a separate chan by the Wu^ \xl circd 
A.D. 270, and again belittled into a simple district by the 
Liiang (circd a.d. 502). But, as we have previously observed, 
this dependence was, at least in the early days, merely 
nominal if ever ; for in reality the territory belonged to the 
Cham. In fact, the annals say that at the time of the Wu 
dynasty (a.d. 229-265) the KAu^duk and adjoining districts 
were dangerous and impenetrable ; the Ltau barbarians that 
occupied them were indomitable and knew no fear ; they 
could not be tackled for centuries.^ It was only Tao>hwang, 
one of the Wu generals sent to subdue Kiao - chi in 
260-270 A.D., who succeeded, according to the same source, 
in coercing the refractory districts. We must conclude 
then, on the strength of the above information, that 
as a town or district had long existed prior to the beginning 
of the Christian era ; and that in spite of the trumpeted 
Chinese conquest of the whole of Tonkin in 111 b.o., Kiu-tS 
was still in the hands of the Liau, Loif or — i.e. the 

Gham'^ — as late as 260 or 270 a.d. It must consequently 

1 Dos Michels, op. cit., p. 3. 

» Ibid., p. 107. 

3 Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 106, 107. 

^ The Lau, as the early oonfederatea of the Northern GhSm, had also a finger 
in the pie, as will be shown directly. 1 haye taken the Limu referred to in the 
above extract to be the Cham, as it appears from the descriptions given of the 
LUto or Liau tX) ^7 Chinese authors, tiiat these were populations of 

the OhUng or M5fi-Annam race, who should be connected with the Zip 

or Zoi (9)» ^ ^ hwa 

hitherto recUessly done by Sinologists. Devfiria Frontihre 8ino*Annamite,’’ 
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have formed part of the kingdom of Upper Cam pa down 
to at least the last - mentioned date, if not to a.d. 446, 
as would appear from the evidence adduced at the outset 
of the present section. Hence it is reasonable to identify 
Kortatha Metropolis with the capital of that kingdom. 

We have shown that, whereas Chinese historiographers 
would fain make us believe that the kingdom of Lin-i was 
not founded till a.d. 137, or even so late as 220 circA^ by 
the rebellious native chief Ch^u^lien^ the old records, whether 
Chinese or Annamese, state that Lin^i was chastised and its 
capital taken, as early as a.d. 43, by Ma-yiian. We have 
furthermore drawn attention {supra^ p. 127) to the fact that 
the liuang P'hrah Bang chronicles ascribe the establishment 
of the kingdom of Lin-i — or, as they style it, Culanty 
Culdmani^ or Gullamalinl — to the leader of the eastern 
branch of the Thai emigration, whose name, I take this 
opportunity to add, is given as Chu-song. I have been 
lucky enough to find the counterpart of this tradition as 
to the exodus of the Thai people from Tiinnan and their 

pp. 112 f., 114) confounds both these peoples into one on the assumption 
that the character is also pronounced Xao or Lau, As a matter of fact» 
this only occurs nowadays among the Annamese, who, however, more generally 
pronounce it Lieu, So may one hold, for analogous reasons, that the Ldu {^Ldva) 
are the same people as the Lawa (Lava), Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., pp. 107-112) 
speaks of the Liao as being a hill people, wonderful mountain-climbers, head- 
hmiters, cannibals to the extent of eating their deceased relatives, honouring 
dogs and offering them up in sacrifices, practising couvadism — all characteristics 
still to be met with to a certain extent among the wild Wahy the Karen ft 
(dog- worship), and other hill tribes of the C*hieng stock, but never among 
the Lau.* Ma Tuan-lin adds, moreover, that there are two classes of Liaosy 
to wit, the valley-dwelling, and those living on the mountain slopes, representing 
the unconquered and wildest portion of them. Both classes are to this day 
exemplified in the iTAS JDoi and T^dt Muei divisions of the Lawae (vide eupray 
p. 68, n. 2). I think it is high time that SinologistB should be persuaded to 
draw a line of distinction between two so widely different peoples as the Ltau 
ftu d Lau, Indo-Chinese ethnology would profit a good deal thereby, and be 
aesbted to rise from the muddled state it is now in. 

« Marco Polo mentiona, it is true, couvadism as being practised in his day 
among the people of JSdrdandan or * Golden Teeth,’ at Vacian (Yung-ch<ang 
of the Chinese and WiH-c*Mng of the Lau) ; but it is probably to the Lawa 
and tribes of Miao stock inhabiling that district that his remarks more particularly 
apply, N.B. that Colquhoun mentions the couvade as existing among the Miao. 

19 
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subsequent spread over the surrounding countries, in the 
legend given in the chronicles of the Nan-Chao as regards 
the kingdoms founded by the sons of Ti Ming-chu ; ^ and 
I have by this means got hold at last of the hitherto missing 
link connecting Nan-Chao with Luang P'hrah Bang history. 
The names of the chiefs alleged to have established the 
various kingdoms are somewhat transposed in the two 


* See Deveria’s ** Fronti^re Sino-Annamite,” p. 118 seq., where a far more 
detailed and clear account has been given of this important group of traditions 
than the one I had to make use of, for want of anything better at the time being, 
at p. 123 above. If Deveria is correct in making Jen-kwo a descendant of 
Mcng Chu-Hung, we would obtain the approximate date of b.c. 200 for the 
advent of the latter’s brother Meng Chu~lin in Lin^i^ and consequently also of 
his other brother Khiin Lb at LOang P^hrah Bang ; our estimate at pp. 127 and 
128 supra thereby receiving ample confirmation. 

Since coming to the ^ove conclusion my attention was drawn to the 
“ Histoire des Princes du Yun-nan,” compiled chiefly from local sources by 
M. E. Rocher, of which the first instalment apjpeared in the T^oung Poo for 
March, 1899. I was not a little surprised to find that in this valuable com- 
pilation a mess has been made of the dates concerning Chwang KHad^s conquest 
of Yunnan (which is placed towards the beginning of the Christian era, whereas 
it occurred so far back as b.c. 315 or thereabouts) and the deposition of his 
descendant Chwang Kiang in favour of the above-mentioned JSn-kwo. The 
latter event, having taken place under the Western Han emperor Wu Ti’s rule 
(b.c. 140-86), is instead attributed by Rocher to the Eastern Han Kwang Wu 
Ti’s reign (a.d. 26-68), and thus the history of the intervening period is, as far 
as Yunnan is concerned, thrown into a hopeless muddle. We have here a fairly 
instructive example of the care that the unwary student should exercise before 
accepting as thoroughly reliable the results arrived at, as regards Indo-Qhinese 
history and kindred topics, by Chinese scholars, however they may have dis- 
tinguished themselves in other fields. Fortunately, in the present instance 
there is the evidence from Chinese historical works coming to our assistance 
in re-establishing the above events at their proper chronological places. Apart 
from this blemish, Rocher gives us the important information (p. 16) that 
Jen-kwo was M^ng Chu-Mung^e grandson. Bearing, therefore, in mind thht 
Ming Chu-sang is alleged to have been, in his turn, the grandson of 
(A^oka) of Magadha, we get for the accession of Ming Chu-sung at Pih-ngai 
and the establi&ment of his brothers Ming Chu-lin and Khitn Lb in Ztn-i and 
Lfiang P'hrab Bang respectiyely, a date about midway between those of Atoka 
and Jin-kwo\ say, between b.c. 325 and 125 or b.o. 259-125, according to whether 
we follow the Buddhist chronology or adhere to the yiews of Western scholon 
on the date of Atoka’s coronation. These two sets of chronological data yield on 
the one hand the year b.c. 225, and on the other b.o. 192, as mean resnltants. 
I am strongly inclined to adopt the former date, i.e. b.c. 225, as the one probably 
nearer the truth. This for the reason that whether as a district or kingdom, 

is mentioned by Chinese historians as being already in existence in b.c. 214, 
whence it follows that it must haye been foimded somewhat earlier than that 
period. Of course, in coming to this condusion, I am guided by the fact thi^ 
the true original name of this king^m wm, as I have demonstoat^, of Indn 
derivation, and therefore in accordance with the tradition that the kinMom was 
founded by a prince of Indian descent, as Mk^ Chu^Un is represented to have 
been; and it goes without saymg that I reject as utterly unacceptable the 
Chinese version, acccurding to whi& the ehSn of Xin-t was established by the 
Ts^in in b.o. 214. 
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accounts, and the locations assigned to the kingdoms 
themselves do to a certain extent disagree ; but the substance 
of the story is practically the same, this being in itself 
sufficient evidence that both accounts have been derived 
from an identical source. The same remark applies to 
the modified versions of the same legend still surviving 
among the Thai of Upper Burma and Asam, to which we 
have adverted in a preceding section. As regards the 
eastern branch of the emigration with which we are 
concerned at present, the Nan-Chao chronicle places it 
under the leadership of Chu-Uny or Ming Chu-lin tf^)> 

and ascribes to it the foundation of the kingdom of Kiao-chi^ 
whereas it makes Ming Chu-‘Sung (|g 3g[ — evidently 

the same personage with the Chu-song of the Luang P‘hrah 
Bang account — the founder of the Pai-^tsZy or Pih-tsz 
kingdom, with capital at Pih^ngaiy over which his almost 
immediate descendant Jen-kwo was reigning, as 

we have seen {supra, p. 123), in b.c. 122, being shortly 
afterwards (b.c. 109) established by the Han emperor Wu Ti 
as king over Tien (Yunnan). 

The designation of Kiao-chi as the kingdom founded by 
Ming Chu-lin is, no doubt, an oversight on the part of the 
Nan-Chao chroniclers, for Kiao-chi was, down to b.c. 258, 
but a district of the ancient realm of Van-ldng represented 
to have been conquered that year by Ai§oka himself, who, 
according to Lau accounts, almost immediately withdrew, 
leaving it intact, or, according to the Annamese records, set 
down to rule it himself. Whatever may have been the 
real state of matters, however, this realm was overthrown 
in B.c. 208 by the Ts^in general Chao-Vo, who the following 
year proclaimed himself king of Nan-yueh {Ndm-viet), with 
capital at P*an^yu (Canton) ; and from that period down 
to the Han conquest of b.c. Ill Kiao-chi, with the 
adjoining districts as far south as Kitu-chon (Than-hwa),^ 


^ The Annamese Annals (Des Michels, op. cit., p. 23) include also Ssiang 
and Xin-i in the new kingdom's territoiy ; but a few lines further on state that 
in B.0. 198 (Chao-t<o) appointed delegates with full powers to control 
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formed part of the Nan^y'ueh kingdom. It is not there- 
fore very likely that Ming Chu-lin could have set himself 
up as king of Kiao-ohi at some time between b.c. 225 
and 200 ; and viewing this toponymic as a mere generic 
term resorted to by the Nan-Ohao Chroniclers in order 
to designate — without any aim at precision — the approxi- 
mate location of the realm founded by Ming Chu - /m, 
I prefer to follow the Luang P‘hrah Bang version, which 
states Oiilanl to have been the kingdom in question, other- 
wise known as the country of Km C^fiong-buay or Keu K6t- 
the Thcn-bua. I take the expression Keu C^hhng-bua to mean 
the Kiao Chiao) people of Chlem-ba (|5 or ffi) or 
Oampa. Tken-hua^ literally meaning * Lotus-throne * in Lau, 
seems to be more likely a phonetic transcript of Than-hwa 
(m fli. ChHng-hwa) ; while Keu K6t-the evidently implies the 
Kiao people or district of Kau-tik, or Kitu-duk (fi 
Chiu-ti), Ptolemy’s Kortatha, now Ha-tiu. Some of the 
chronicles add, moreover, the explanation that this country 
is also called Andm Prakan^ or Prakung. By this, I think, 
that part of (modem) Annamese territory once constituting 
the district of Peuking^ or Pipkin (fl: Pitching, pron. 

Ti-kah by the Annamese), is meant. Originally forming 
part of the chun of Jih-nan (b.c. Ill), this district was made 
to include the whole of the latter’s territory under the Sui, 
and thus the erstwhile chiin of Jih-nan became henceforward 
known by the name of chun of Pi-ching^ or Pipkin. Later 
on it was incorporated with Chan^ch^ing^ or Campa.' It 
must have therefore corresponded to Nge-an apd Ha-tiil, 


the affairs of Jdu^chf (Kiao-chi) and and say nothing about ^ther 

Mtumg or Ztit-i. This circumstance I take as evidence that the boundariM of 
the Nan^yuBh kingdom could Hot very well have extended beyond Thafi-hwa at 
the utmost. 

* See Des Michels, op. cit., p. 51. The Annamese Annalists regard the 
two terms Jih^nan and Filching as almost synonymous, the former meoninw 
‘ [situated to th^ south of the sun,* and the latter ‘ shadow [falling] below 
[i.e# to the south]. The translator explains ombre correspondante.” 
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with perhaps the northern part of Kwfing-bin included.^ 
At one time the toponymic Prakan, or Prakung seems 

to have been employed not only by the Lau of Luang P^hrah 
Bang} but also by the neighbouring nations of Western 
Indo-China, to designate that southern part of Kiao-chif or 
Tonkin^ comprising, in fact, the districts just named. The 
Burmese, we are told,® used to apply the term ^ Kid-pagan * 
(i.e. Keu Pakan or Kiao Pi-kin) to Tonkin itself. But this 
was probably only a generic designation, meaning more 
appropriately the southern part of that region. The same 
remark applies, I should think, to the other term, Kid Kazeh 


(SCOJO 


ODOO^Oo), given by Judson* as the Burmese 


name for Tonkin and its native inhabitants. Kazeh cannot 
here mean Kd-cho (Kesho), as might be thought at first 
sight, because the name of this capital is written in a different 


^ The Annamese Annals (loc. cit.) would give us to understand that the 
territory of the ancient chun of Pitching ^ or Ti^kin^ is nowada 3’‘8 represented 
by the districts of Kwing-blfl and Kwang-trT. There has ever been a tendency 
among native historians, whether Chinese or Annamese, to assign to Jih-nan 
a far more southern position than it has ever occupied, in the endeavour to show 
that the dominions of their race extended farther than has really been the case. 
Not only did our Sinologists blindly follow these historians’ erring footsteps, but, 
dazzled by Chinese bombast and tinsel, they even exceeded the native over- 
estimate. Thence it comes that we are told in the works of the said Sinologists 
how Jih-nan was Ewlfng-nam {Journal China Branch voL xxi, p. 41), 

or “ Quang-binh and Phu-yen [!J with all between” {China Bevtew, vol. xx, 
p. 328), Xin-«, or Campa, comprising ”the modem Kanh-hda and Binh-thudn,” 
and so forth. In a similar strain even the scholarly Chavannes, having laid 
down the apodictic premise that Jih-ncM ** correspond au Quang-nam actuel,” 
concludes that ” il est done probable que Picking [i.e. Pi-ehingf or JT-Zran] est 
le port connu aujourd’hui sous le nom de Tourane [!!] ” (” Voyages des Pelerins 
Bouddhistes,” p. 108, n. 1). It is to be hoped that the foregoing critical 
examination of Cham history will luminously prove to him and his ovor-zealous 
coUeflfgues that Xin-i, or Chan^ch^hig^ or Campa, included in her halcyon days 
•wnething mo/re than Khsm-hwa and Bifi-thwbn ; and that their exaggerated 
notion as to the extension of Jih-nan must suffer not a few clippings ere it 
is brought within the bounds of historical truth. 

* In the abstract from Mr. Gtibson’s Journal given by Crawfurd in his 

Embassy to Biam and Cochinchina,” vol. ii, p. 437. 

• Burmese-English Dictionary, Rangoon, 1883, pp. l39 and 713. 
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way, viz. nor can it evidently stand for Kiao- 

chi; but is more likely intended for Chiu-ti, Kot-the^ or 
Kortatha. The latter being the capital, and at one time 
the chief district of an independent kingdom, it is but 
natural that its name should have spread far and wide and 
become employed to designate the surrounding territory, 
and even Tonkin as a whole, in preference to the term 
Kiao^chi^ which at best denoted but a province of the Chinese 
empire, and was specifically a tribal name rather more than 
a toponymic. It was only in the former character that it 
survived among neighbouring nations, and thus when these 
speak of the Kiao, Keii^ Kid, etc., it must be understood 
that they refer to the people,^ and not to the territory, of 
Tonkin ; a people, by the way, who were in the early days 
composed purely of Moil-Annam, i.e. C‘hleng, or Cham 
elements, and not of the hybrid Sino-Indo- Chinese breed 
constituting the modern Annamese. The same occurred 
with the terms Prahan, An-nam, and Tonkin, which only 
became known to foreign nations as soon as the cities or 
regions which they designated set up as independent States. 
Although Prakan is given as a synonym of KdUthe or 
Kortatha in the Luang P^hrah Bang chronicles — and it 
is quite possible that it was so at the period when the 
whole of Jih-'fian was included under that denomination 
— the original district or city known as Prakan or 
Pi -kin was, under the Western Han period, but a small 
subdivision of the chun of Jih - nan alleged to have 

1 Burm.-Eng. Diet., p. 713, 

^ The inhabitants of Cochin-China, says McLeod in his Journal (op. cit., 
p. 39), are called Min and Mio at C*hieng-in3Li. These terms should be read 
Men and Keu, The chronicles of C*hlong S'^n, I may here add, speak of one 
of the former kings of that country, Khitn Chuang by name, as having made war 
upon the Kht Mm or Km Mm Ta*tZk, and set up to reign in the country of the 
Keu F^hakan (or Km Frakan) for seventeen years. His coronation as king of the 
Km F^hakan is placed in the year Kab^yl, and 496 of the Culla erasA.n. 1134. 
From this it would appear that the Km Mm were the people of Fi-kin and 
I cannot trace the puszling racial name Mm elsewhere than in the 
Chinese Man and in the name of a tribe on the Annam frontier called Min 
by the Lau. 
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been establLslied in b.c. 111,^ and as such is said to 
have been situated to the north of Lin - 1 > ^ then called 
Ssiang - lin. For this reason I am inclined to identify 
JPrakan with Ptolemy’s Pagrasa, the city or seaport which 
will be treated on under the next paragraph. Like 
it was a Lau foundation and formed part of the kingdom 
of Culanlf as evidenced by the frequent relations it had with 
the Lau kingdoms lying beyond its western borders ® ; hence, 

^ See Des Michels, op. oit., pp. 49-50. 

^ So states Chayannes, op. cit., p. 108. 

* Especially with the kingdom ot Muang I^^hHen or C^hleny Khwing^ situated 
between the LOang P^hrab Bang State and the NghS- an district. I always thought 
that this kingdom had something to do with Ptolemy's Barenkora, especially 
as its people are called T^huen (or Lau P^huen)^ this being very likely an old 
tribal name belonging to the early inhabitants of C'hleng stock, connected with 
those of the tribes of the Black Biver called I**hu~br or P*hu~b (sometimes 
spelled Pou-eurh by French writers), of the P^o-na j^) or P*o~la (see 

I>ev5ria, op. cit., p. 116) and, perhaps, of the P^u^irh or P*u^erl (m m) 
of the Chinese, whose name still survives in P*u^Srh»Pu, away in 8.W. Yunnan. 

The P*hum or C^hieng Khwing kingdom was, according to the Ldang 
P*hrab Bang chronicles, established by Khun Chet»c*huang^ another of Khhn 
Borom’s sons, and therefore brother to the founders of the Ldang P^hrab Bang 
and kingdoms. For this reason amicable relations existed for a long 

while between Culaitjl or Prakan^ and P^hHen, But, according to one account, 
later on dissensions broke forth, and two princesses from Prakan^ at the head of 
a strong army, invaded the country of P^huen. They were victorious despite the 
efforts of Thau Yi^ a descendant of Chet^c'huang, the original founder of 
the realm, who was then on the throne. This war was, however, brought to 
a close by the marriage of Thqu T% with the two gallant princesses, a union 
that resulted in the fusion of the two kingdoms. Thus the sway of the P^huen 
Lau seems to have extended at one time to the shores of the Tonkin Gulf. 
Dr. Lefevre, in alluding to the above events, adds a tradition collected locally 
which seems to confirm them. There are to be found in the Nam Ngo in the 
P^hfien district, he says (“Voyage au Laos," Paris, 1898, pp. 296-7), many 
objects in cut stone, sword-hilts, etc., remaining, it is stated, from the warn 
that took place between Ptakan and PhUen* The P*huen State was finally 
annexed to Lfiang P^hrab Bang by King Fit~ngum in a.n. 1366. 

A manuscript chronicle from C^hieng-mai tells us how a prince from Colnfif 
by the name of Chau Kham^deng (i.e. * Prince Bed Gold ’), having gone westwards 
in pursuit of a golden deer, reached as far as the site where the city ol O'hieog- 
mSi rose long afterwards, and settled in that neighbourhood, founding there a city 
which was named Muang Zdn^nd, or *Oity of the Bice-fields Plain/ After 
many generations the town disappeared through subsidence of the grouadtsnd 
its site became a lake. A new capital was built near by, and in this lome 
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I thinks the reason why its name, Pralcariy was also used 
by the Lau to designate the State of Culanl, It is, no 
doubt, owing to the active intercourse existing in the early 
days between Culanl and those Lau kingdoms, as well as 
to the tradition of their common origins through their 
having been founded by rulers belonging to the same 
familj% that the various instances of homonymy between 
them and their capital cities we have noticed in a preceding 
section {supra, pp. 146—147) have sprung forth. It would 
not be surprising if it should turn out that the change 
which took place in the name of the Lin-i district into 
Hsiang-lin soon after b.c. Ill had some connection with the 
amalgamation of Miiang P^huen with Prakan, brought about 
by the marriage of the P^huen king with the warlike Prakan 
princesses mentioned in the last footnote (p. 295). Was it 
through this event that Lin-i, having become part and parcel 
of Ijan^&hang, received from the latter its new name, turned 
by the Chinese, according to the genius of their language, 
into C*hqng-lan or Msiang-lin ? And was it through some 
similar event, but perhaps with inverse issues, that the name 
of Cudamdla or Cuddma-nagara was transferred from Chiu-ti 
or Kdt^the to Ldang P*hrah Bang, or vice versa, given that 
the conjecture about Luang P^hrah Bang having at some 
time or other borne such a name is correct? I shall not 
attempt to answer these puzzling questions, which I gladly 
leave to future inquirers to definitely settle by further and 
more far - reaching researches into the ancient history of 
the regions concerned. Suffice for the present to establish 
the fact that Cuddma-nagara is evidently but one of 

generations afterwards the king ot Mm Ta-tok was invited to come and reign. 
But his rule did not last long, as he was assassinated and a local chief put in his 
stead on . the throne. These events must have taken place during the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. 

It will appear from the above traditions that the State of Trahan or 

(Xin-i) must have occupied in its early days the territories of the present 
ThfU-hwa, NgS»an, and HH-tTii districts ; and that although inhabited by 
a C*^hieng or Cham population, the ruling element must have been Liu, its kings 
claiming descent from the Indu dynasty which, in the third centory b.o., ruM 
in Tiinnan. 
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the many variants of the toponymic Chiu-td^ KdUthe, 
JFCitu-duk^ etc., blended with the term Mdla or Mdlini ; 
wherefore its correct and full form would seem to be Cudd- 
mahy Cudamdlinl, Culdmdlinl^ or Cullamdlinl, From this, 
I think, the defective readings Culanly GoUnly Culdmani, 
Cdddmaniy and the Chinese Lin-i originated. Campd and 
Campdrndlinl only came into use, perhaps, later on, when the 
capital was transferred further down the coast to Campd- 
nagara or Campd-purl} the Chinese Chnn-ch^hig (|!5 JlS), and 
Annamese Chiern-thdn ; but as this city would also be 
designated by the epithets Mdlini and Lomapdda belonging 
to the old capital, coupled or not with its name, as e.g. in 
Campdmdlini, the Chinese would continue to call the country, 
or its capital, Lin-i^ and the Annamese Lom^gp^ Lom-ap^ or 
Lam^ap^ using these terms as alternative designations for 
Chan-‘Ch*ing and Ghlem-thdn respectively. At this later period 
we find Campa generally styled in Lau records the kingdom 
of Culanl Brahmadatta, and its king P^hrayd Campddhirdja? 


' An event which probably happened, as surmised above, in a.d. 446. 

^ Francis Gamier, in referring to the sutra relating to the foundation of thi; 
P*^hanom 9tupa {That F*hanom or JOhatu F^hanom) in his “ Voyage d’exjjloration** 
(edited by L^on Gamier, p. 222), wrongly spells the first of the designations above 
alluded to Chounrakni Phoumatat^ and says : << la tradition veut quo Choutirakni 
Phonmatat [tic] soit un pays Annamite.*’* In some of the Ldang P‘lirah Bang 
chronicles occurs the form Culanl Brah^nadatia-raja, evidently meant for Culanl 
Brahmadatta-rallha, I am of opinion that Brahmadatta here represents the 
name of the Cham king given as Phdm-hi-dat {F^ham-hl-ddt) in the Annamese 
Annals (Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 114-117). It was this ruler who in a.d. 399, 
according to the same Annals, attacked Jih-nan and invaded the district of 
Kdu-dipc^ from which he was repelled by the Chinese governor of Kiao^chi. 
In A.D. 413 he renewed his raids, but was defeated in a.d. 415, and Lin-i is 
said to have finally submitted and become a tributary in a.d. 420 (ibid., 
pp. 119, 120). It is not improbable that owing to his warlike exploits King 
Brahmadatta came to be looked upon as a nations hero, and his name associated 
with that of the country for the time being, while among neighbouring States it 
survived much longer, oeing regarded as part of the name of Campa, otherwise 
Culanl, I cannot avoid, while on this subject, drawing attention to the fact 
that there is a very decided Buddhistic ring aoout this name Culanl- Brahmadatta 
adopted here as the designation for the kingdom, whereas it occurs in the Maho- 
Modha^JStaka as the personal name (or title F) of the king of Paficala when that 
country was in war with Yideha and its capital Mithila. Such a coincidence 
would seem to point out that in ancient India Culanl may have been likewise 
a toponymic, perhaps an alternative designation for either Paficala or Angfi 
(Camp&, whether in Anga or Kashmir). 

In another section of his book, where he gives a brief account of the foundation 
of the stupa on the Tong hill or JDh&tu^, Chom-Youff), from the Miiang 

Ydng Chronicle, Gamier says (op. cit., p. 402) that’A4oka, after having conquered 
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The identity of Culani with Chiu^H or Kitu^duk and the Lin^i 
or Upper Campa kingdom that we have thus far demonstrated 
on geographical, historical, and linguistical grounds, receives 
further confirmation from the similarity in names between 
the Cha-^song and Ghu-lin of, respectively, the Luang P'hrah 
Sang and Nan-Chao chronicles — ^but more especially of the 
latter — and the rebellious Ch*u-lien to whom €he foundation 
of the kingdom of Lin-i is ascribed by the Chinese annalists. 
It will readily be seen that the initial term in all these 
names is Chu or Chu. Hence we may well surmise that 
Ch^u-lien was very likely a descendant of either Chu-lin or 
Chu-%6ngy whatever the correct name of the original founder 
of the Xm-t— Campa kingdom may have been. The Chinese 
account followed by Ma Tuan-lin ^ describes Ch^ii-lien as the 
son of a kung-ts^an, receiver of taxes for the haien (district) 
of Haiang-lin^ and spells his name adding that Ch*u 

was his family appellation. The date of his rebellion and 
enthronement as king of JLin^i is placed in the last years of 
the Eastern Han dynasty (i.e. towards a,d. 221). Other 
Chinese texts, according to Chavannes,^ refer to a Ch*u*lien 
(with the second character in his name differently written) 
who likewise rebelled in a.d. 137, but met with failure, the 
Chinese governor of Tonkin having succeeded in restoring 


the country of Videha (Tunnan, vide mpra^ pp. 64 and 121), turned his arms 
against Milang Keu (Kiao-chi), whose king, in utter despair, committed suicide. 
But Afioka resuscitated him, and lui rendit son royaume qu’il appela Chulani.^'' 
We shall show in one of the following paragraphs that this epis^e is to be con- 
nected with the inyasion ascribed by tne Annamese annalists to the Ung of Shu in 
B.c. 258. The authorities just referred to say, however, that the Shu potentate, 
having overthrown the Van-ldng dynasty whicn then ruled over Kiao^chi^ changed 
the name of the country into Ax^^Ukk or Qu^tdk (Chinese Ou’-U and Kei Ou~lS)^ 
a term which has evidently nothing to do with Culanu I may add that none of 
the tamndne {sutrae, narratives) on the foundation of the That Chom Yong, nor 
the several versions of the Miiang Yong Chronicle I have met with, do contain 
a word as to this story of A4oka Imving, after his conquest, changed the name of 
Miiang Keu into Cuhtnl, Hence the fatter must have Deen an arbitrary addition, 
introduced by the interpreter from whom Gamier obtained his information, and 
1 more than ever see flt to adhere to my identification of Culani with the 
kingdom of K6Uth^ or Upper Campa, feeling quite cwtain tlpit A4oka*8 conquest 
had no connection whatever with it. 

^ Op. cit., p. 419. 

» Op. cit., p. 203. 
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order. The Annamese Annals,^ quoting from the Hon 
Han-shu^ make of the Ch^ii-lien of a.i>. 137 a native chief, and 
explain that his name was that of a family of southern 
barbarians.^* They say nothing, however, as to this Ch^u- 
lien having set up as king of Lin^-i^ and are likewise silent 
as to the coup of Gh^u^lien secundus about a.t). 221, which 
is only alluded to en passant in the commentary, compiled at 
a later date from Chinese sources.^ At the same time they 
warn us that the Tsin-shu and other Chinese historical works 
write by mistake the term lien with a different character, 
although conveying the same sound.’* Which this character 
is, we are not shown by the translator. Later on, between 
the dates corresponding to the period a.d. 226—230, we 
are told^ that the kings of Fu--nan^ Lin-iy and Fang-ming 
(or T*ao-m&ng ?) sent envoj's with tribute to the Wu emperor 
Ta Ti ruling at Nan-king,^ and we are thus indirectly given 


^ Dea Michels, op. cit., p. 70. 

a Ibid., p. 114. 

3 Ibid., p. 70. 

* Ibid., p. 94. 

® The kingdom of T'aufj^minrf is said (ibid., p. 98) to be the same as 
ming (or T*ao-mung?) — in Aunamcso Dang -min ^ Dao^mih — and to have been 
situated on the seaboard, and at the head of an extensive bay to the south of 
Jih-nan, with whose southern borders it was coterminous for a length of 
7,000 li (some 200 miles !). It is difficult to gather, from this vague description, 
whether the kingdom in question was to be found on the northern or on tlie 
southern side of Lin-i. Judging from the fact that iin-i, although then and 
long before that an independent kingdom cle facto, was nevertheless still con- 
sidered by Chinese writers as part of Jih-nan de jure, Dao-min, or T^ao-meng, 
must have occupied a position somewhere in the north of the present Kwang-bih 
district, perhaps about the mouths of the Song Jang (Song Giang). There is 
a place marked Mink Cam in modem maps, close by the left bank of this stream. 
The Min tribe referred to in a preceding note appear to have been settled in 
that neighbourhood. Otherwise, we must look for the location of Ddo-min to 
the north of Lin-i, that is, either in Ng8-an or in Southern Thah-hwa. 
Whichever of these two surmises be the correct one, it seems, I think, very 
probable that this must have been the country and kingdom of McLeod’s Min, 
and of the KBu-Mm or Mm Td-tlk mentioned in a preceding page. Owing to 
no Chinese characters being gpven, and no other information being contained in 
the books at my disposal as to the whereabouts of the Ddo-min kingdom, it is 
impossible to push investigation any further ; but it is to be hoped that 
Sinologists as well as Annamologists will be able to tell us sometliing more 
definite from the native sources inaccessible to me. Meanwhile we may rest 
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to understand that Lin-i was, at the time, an independent 
State. We may, then, well conclude, on the strength of the 
above fragmentary evidence, that Chii-lin and Ch*u-lien are 
very likely identical terms, though spelled in different ways, 
representing either the dynastic or the family name of the 
early kings of JLin-i^ but more probably the name of the 
State itself, in its full form Culanu In support of this 
conjecture I may point out the coincidence in spelling 
between the last part of the name of Chu-lin ( "B[ and 
the initial one of the term Lin^i g,), which would thus 
appear to be but a shortened form of Chu-lin^i ffC &), 
the probable original Chinese phonetic transcript of Culanl. 
It must be noted, in fact, that the three characters which 
compose it, sounding Chu-lang~eik in the present Fu-chou 
dialect, may have been pronounced something like Chu^lan^i 
or Chu^lan^ik in the old days. Pere Legrand de la Liraye 
spells Ian the second character in the name of the rebellious 
Ch^u-lien^ whom he accordingly describes as Khu-lan^ The 
connection between the two toponymies Culanl and Lin^i 


content with having discovered a new independent State within the limits of 
the pretended Chinese dominions, to be added to the kingdom of Xtw-i and to the 
realm of the Kfti^Vu 1 (whose borders were reached by Ma-yiian in a.d. 43) ; 
maldng altogether no less than three independent kingdoms, all to be found 
within the zone said to have been embraced by the famous chiin or department 
of Jih-nan established by the Western Han. 

1 See Des Michels, op. cit, notes, p. 108. The reverend P^re, however, took 
Ch^u-lien or Kht*-lan to be the name of a tribe, in which guess it will now be 
seen he was not so very far wrong as Des Michels thinks, since that name was 
tii6 designation home by either the kingdom or its capital. The Chinese 
means capital city’ as well as * a district,’ and this is most 
probably the reason why it was employed in the transcription in preference to 
another more soitable for conveying the sound t. In the language of the Zdu 
populations of Tiinnan, the sense of country, district, or city was conveyed by 
the term Jfuang (transcribed as HI by the Chinese) prefixed to the name 

of the kingdom ; thus, MSn^ Chu-lin (||| J[ alleged to have been the 

name of the founder of the JZiao^ehi (read Lin^i) State, is instead, no doubt, 
the Lin designation for the State itself, to wit, Muang Ch&ianU 

Abbi BonilleTauz says {Annalet de VJSsPtrifne Orient^ t. ii, p. 323) that 
Ck*^Um^ alias Kha»Vlen or EhQ^Um (whose rebellion, by the way, he places 
in A.i>. 268 1), was also called Khu^det^ a term which, it wiU bo observed, 
approachea very closely to the form Kortntha recorded by Ptolemy as being the 
name of its capital city. 
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thus receives further demonstration from the etymological 
point of view. There would seem, then, to be no further 
room for doubt that the kingdom of Calaniy or Upper 
Gampa, although inhabited by a Cham — i.e. Moii-Annam 
descended — population, owed its original establishment to 
the Lau from Southern Yunnan, headed by a prince of 
Indu lineage belonging to that dynasty which, said to have 
hailed from Magadha, founded kingdoms all over Yunnan 
and adjoining countries, introducing therein the civilization, 
the laws, customs, and beliefs, current at the time in the 
country of his ancestors. This circumstance proves our 
contention that Northern Campa, unlike its southern counter- 
part, received its civilization from Northern India. Numbers 
of natives from that region who had come to settle in 
Yiinnan followed, no doubt, in the wake of the Indu- 
Yiinnanese prince that led the way to Gulani ; and many 
more continued to flow in the new State, either directly 
vi& C‘hleng Rung and Luang P^hrah Bang, or indirectly vlti 
Yiinnan, whither they had at first directed their steps, 
jointly contributing to the development of the country on 
Indu lines and causing it to attain that comparatively high 
degree of advancement of which unmistakeable traces are 
left to this day, as we have noticed now and then in the 
course of our inquiry. Later on, the number of the Indu 
settlers who had reached the country by the overland route 
began to receive considerable additions from those of their 
countrymen who had found their way thither by sea, and 
a considerable trade was, no doubt, established and carried 
on by the latter with their mother-country and the numerous 
Indu settlements spread all over the Indo-Chinese coast, the 
Malay Archipelago, and the Southern Chinese seaboard. 
Hence we may take it as certain that by the first century 
of the Christian era the name of the capital of Upper 
Campa — like those of other conspicuous cities on the 
same coast — must have become w^ell known not only to 
Indu traders, but also to those of far more W estern 
regions, thus eadly coming to the notice of our incom- 
parable geographer, who handed it down to posterity in 
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the form of Eortatha Metropolis. It is now well known^ 
in fact, that early before Ptolemy^s and Marinos’ time, 
not only Syrian, but also Parthian, Arab, and Alexandrian 
merchants, — outdistancing the exploits of the Phoenicians 
and Chaldreans, the Western world’s pioneers in Eastern 
navigation, and following in the w’ake of the Dravidians of 
Southern India, to whom belongs the honour of having first 
opened the sea-route leading to the China Sea and founded 
mercantile settlements all over the coast of the Far East, — 
pushed their journeys further from India and Ceylon on to 
the Malay Peninsula and the Tonkin Gulf, reaching thence 
Canton and the mysterious far-outlying Kattigara, which 
we have identified with, and shall incontrovertibly prove 
in due course to be, Hang-chou. In our author’s own days 
the famous embassy from the Roman Orient, alleged to 
have been sent by Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, landed at 
a port of Jih-nan and thence journeyed overland to the 
Chinese capital Lo-yang. In referring to this event the 
Liang-shti informs us that ‘‘ the merchants of this country 
[^Ta-ts^in, or Syria] frequently visit Fii-nan, Jih-nan, and 
Chiao-chih.^'^ We shall try to find out in the next paragraph 
the location of the seaport at which that so-called embassy — 
in reality but a private commercial mission — landed. In 
the introductory book of his treatise * Ptolemy, after having 
referred to those who have sailed from us to those places 
[in India] and have for a long time frequented them, and 
also those who have come from thence to us,’’ proceeds to 
say : from the same inforniants we have also learned other 
particulars regarding India and its different provinces, and 
its remote parts as far as the Golden Ehersonese, and onward 
thence to Kattigara. In sailing thither^ the voyage, they 
said, was towards the east,” etc. These passages clearly 
show how the seaports of the Tonkin Gulf must have been 
frequented as stations on the then well-known sea -route 
to the China coast, and, at the same time, as entrepots for 

^ Hiith’s China and the Roman Orient,” p. 47. 

^ Ch. xyii, 4 and 5. 
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the trade which thence was carried on overland with the 
western parts of the Celestial Empire. Hopelessly lost in 
their attempts to fix a suitable site for Kattigara^ to locate 
which almost every simulacrum of a seaport on the whole 
stretch of the Indo-Chinese coast from Tonkin to Martaban 
was variously resorted to/ our Sinologists have come to the 
conclusion that it was not until a.d. 166, the date of the 


^ Richthofen (“ China,” vol. i, pp. 509, 510, note 1) identified it with 
Kiao~ehi ! — a view which, strange to say. Colonel Yule adopted, declaring the 
arguments adduced by that authority in favour of the location of Kattigara 
in the Gulf of Tonkin to be ‘‘absolutely convincing.” Some time afterwards 
IMr. Holt, in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, showed himself 
determined to believe with Gosselin that Kattigara was probably not far from 
the present Martaban ! The latest dictum of Sinology on the subject is, to my 
knowledge, to be found in a lecture delivered by Dr. Hirth before the Berlin 
Geographical Society (printed in the Verhandhiugcn tier GenelUphaft fiir 
Erdkunde zn Beylin^ 1889, No. 1). Therein the author, concuiTing in the 
main with Von Richthofen’s view as to the location of Kattigara near the 
Chinese frontier on Aunamese territory, attempts to nmvo at a more precise 
determination of its site by baaing himself upon the similarity in names between 
Ptolemy’s city and Chin^tey Kau^teky or which hitter, he thus con- 

cludes, may oe the long sought for Kattigara. The present pages, where 
ChiH^tVy etc., is, I hope, conclusively shown to be instead identical with 
Ptolemy’s Kortatba Metropolis, w'ill prove Dr. IlirtU’s suggestion to be 
untenable. It may interest the general reader to learn that besides the places 
above named, Canton, the mouth of the Mc-Khong River, and even Singapore 
have severally been mentioned as the sites of the ancient Kattigara (see 
Richthofen’s “ China,” vol. i, p. 508, etc.). 

I have noticed, since writing the above, that in a lecture delivered the 
7th December, 1893, on tho occasion of the Winckelmann jubilee, by Mr. II. Nissen, 
of Bonn, on “ Der Verkehr zwisclien China und dem Romiseben Reiche,” 
Ha-n5i is accorded the preference, although Canton or some other town further 
up the coast of China proper is also suggested as a possible location for 
Kattigara. Of the same opinion is Professor Sclilegcl, who, in reviewing the 
above essay in the Toimg-Pno (vol. v, 1894, p. 369), expresses himself in the 
folloudng terms ; — “ Von Richthofen denkt an Hanoi, Aviihrend man gewbhnlich 
darunter Canton oder irgend eine Stadt des eigentlichen China (z. B. Chinkiang, 
mit Fragezeichen in einer alteren Auflage des Kiepert’scheii Atlas aiitiquus) 
verstebt. Hanoi ist jedenfalls derjenige Punkt, der sich noch am ersten mit der 
chinesischen Tradition vereinigen liisst. Nur rausseu wir niebt vergessen, dass 
nach der letzteren, der Platz, wo die fremden Gesandteu landeten, Jih-nan- 
kiao-wai ( Q ‘ausserhalb der Grenze von Jih-nan fcu 

sttchen ist’ (Hirth, op. cit., wahrend Hanoi im Herzen dieses 

Grenzlandes gelegeii war. Der Vortragende hatte Ansfuhrliscbes uber diese 
Prage in Hirth, Chines. Studien, S. 19 ff. vorgefimden.” These passages 
will give a fairly accurate idea of the stage that Western research on this 
(inestion had reached when the first part of the present inquiry into the 
IHolemaic geography of Far Eastern Asia appeared (in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society^ July, 1897). 
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Ta-isHn embassy to China, that the sea-route to the Far 
East was opened by Western traders, and that Tonkin formed 
then, and from that time only, its terminus, which was 
not removed further on till the third century, and then 
only as far as Canton.^ Such narrow views will have 
to be considerably broadened now that we have shown 
Kattigara, the Heraclian pillar of early Western Oriental 
navigation, to have stood considerably further to the east 
since the very first century of the Christian Era. Kortatha 
Metropolis and the other cities or seaports on the Tonkin 
Gulf mentioned by Ptolemy cease accordingly to play the 
role of termini tentatively ascribed to them by our prede- 
cessors in the field of Far Eastern historical geography, 
and appear to us in their true light of entrepdts for the 
trade with the southern China frontier and intermediate 
stations on the maritime route to the Chinese coast. 

Having thus far shown the part that Kortatha Metropolis 
performed in Indo-Chinese history as well as in Western 
Oriental commerce, it remains to be seen whether its site 
can be determined with greater approximation within the 
district where we have located it, and to account for the 
form of its name (Kortatha) adopted by Ptolemy. 

As regards the emplacement of the city, the corrected 
latitude we obtained for it in the tables being 18® 42' N., it 
will be seen that its position coincides with the site of the 
present Vifi (Vinh), close by the mouth of the Song-Ea 
Hiver (termed Nam Nh% in Laos). As this was the 
eastern terminus of the overland route from India and Burma 
known to have existed from at least the first century a.d.,^ 

* Hirth, loc. cit., and China Meview, vol. xviii, pp. 51-63. 

3 See Parker in China Meview^ toI. xz, p. 339, where, however, he makes, as 
usual with Sinolonsts, a muddle of ancient Indo-Chinese geomphy by malong 
Tueh^ahang (an old kingdom occup^’ing the southern part of tne present Th^- 
hwa district with, perhaps, a portion of Northern Ha-tTfi) extend as far as 
Burma, and suggesting that the Ta^U^in embassy of a.i>. 166 **mo8t probably 
landed at Mergui or somewhere else in the TaUuug kingdom of Burma, whion 
was therefore held to be a part of Yueh^ahang ” (!), and proceeded thence over- 
land to YTfi. See also Hirth in Jmmal Royal Asiatic Society lor July, 1896, 
p. 494, where he quotes, the following passage from an old Chinese woA : ** To 
reach T*iot^chn [India] from Annam, there is an overland road by which one 
may go to this country,” etc. 
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I am inclined to adopt the position of Vlii for Ptolemy’s 
capital city rather than that of Ha-tin, a little below. It 
is, however, only by means of archaeological investigations 
conducted in that neighbourhood, that the exact site of that 
capital can definitely be determined. The Annamese Annals,' 
we have pointed out, make mention of a fortress of Khu-lot 
on the Northern Campa frontier, which, unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Chinese governor of Kiao-chi in a.d. 431, 
was finally taken in 446, access being thereby gained by 
the invaders to Hsiang-^iin (i.e. Lin-i or Campa) territory. 
This frontier stronghold, said to have stood on the northern 
bank of a stream called the Ld-dzung^ must have been situated 
either on the Song-K^ about Vin or considerably further 
to the north by the bank of the Song-Ma in the present 
ThaH-hwa district, and it had, I think, nothing in common 
with Kortatha. I prefer, in fact, to connect it rather with 
Ptolerhy’s Pagprasa, which will be treated on in the next 
paragraph. 

As regards the connection in names between Kortatha and 
the Kitu-dukf Kau-Wiy or Kdt-the district, or the chief city 
which gave the latter its name, I should think it has been 
made sufficiently evident in the foregoing pages as to scarcely 
need any further demonstration. I shall, however, add 
a few more remarks of a purely linguistical nature in order 
to throw, if possible, more light on this highly interesting 
subject. Which was the real original name of the district 
or its chief city it is impossible to guess, since it was 
differently spelled and pronounced, as evidenced by the 
different forms we have given, to wit : Chiu~tiy Cuddy 
CiJufdmay Cvddmdlay Culd, Culani, Colanly Cuddmani, Culd- 
mani, Culdmdlim, Cullamdltniy Lin-iy Kot-tke, Kau-iSk, Kuu- 
duky Ko-tiky etc. Although these are, as a rule, mentioned 
as designations borne by the district or kingdom, it is almost 
ceitain that they belonged originally to its chief city, and 
that it was from the latter, as usually occurs in Indo-China, 

I Bes Michels, op. cit., pp. 122 and 124. 

a Ibid,, p. 122. 

20 
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that the kingdom took ita name. If a distinction were to be 
made, I should be inclined to think that we are here in front 
of two sets of names, one of which may be assigned Chiu^Hy 
TCot-the, or Cudd as prototype, and the other Mdlinl (the 
name of the Indii Campa, transferred to its Indo-Chinese 
counterpart). It is apparently from the union of both that 
the form Culdmdlinl and its derivatives were arrived at. 
Whether of these two sets of names one belonged to the 
kingdom and the other to its capital, or whether both were 
indiscriminately used for either, it is impossible to say. 
The latter was probably the case in later days. But at 
an early period I should imagine that Chiu-tdy Kot-thCy or 
Cuda more properly designated the city which, at the same 
time, as usual with Indu and Indo-Chinese capitals of 
kingdoms, may have also been known un'der several other 
names. The term Kortatha can, in fact, be traced to various 
distinct denominations belonging to ancient cities of India. 

In the first place, I observe that it may be a contraction of 
Nagar Thatthay vulgo Na^ar Thathay in which case its name 
would seem to have been imported here from the banks of 
the Indus,^ and its location would suit very well — allowing 
for presumable displacements that occurred in the course 
of the Song-Ka — either VIn or Ha-tin. 

In the second place, it may be observed — as I already 
pointed out at the outset of this chapter — that the name of 
Kortatha, or Kau^tiky very likely represents the term Kuthdra, 
or KautharOy occurring in Southern Campa as the probable 
designation once borne by the ancient city of Tampu-uagara. 
Final k is, as a rule, pronounced indifferently as A; or ^ in 
Annamese and some of the Southern Chinese dialects ; thus 

^ See Cunninghaiii’s ** Ancient Geography of India,” p. 288 seq., for Nagar 
Tathay a name which, he saya, means ^ city on the rirer bank.^ It was an 
ancient and important emporium. The contraction of Nagar in Gary OoTy 
Khovy or Kcr is a very common one in Indo-China. I mw quote as instances 
in Si&m : KhorUty a contraction of iVapar-repX-simdj, therefore termed 
Khorazemd in nearly all books of travel of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; Korayok or Khorayoky the vulgar designation for Nagar •ndyakay etc. 
The Khmers generally make Angkor out of Nagar y Naiigar, or NoAgoTy by 
metathesis. Another common modification of these terms in Siam is Lakhin 
(for LagoTy Nagar), 
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the characters ^ {Chiu-t€) used in spelling the ancient 
name of the Hii-tih district, while being read Kaa-t^k at 
Canton and Kuu-duh in Annam, are instead pronounced 
Kia^tet by the Hakkas and Kim-cVut in some parts of Cochin- 
China. Their ancient sound may thus have been something 
like Kau-tet, or Ko-tat ; and as it is a well-known fact that 
final r in Western words is often changed into final f in their 
corresponding Chinese equivalents,^ it follows that the above 
characters may well be a phonetic transcript of the term 
KupidrOy or ITauthai^d, as pronounced in the early days 
by the Chinese settled in Tonkin and the Chino- Annamose 
cross-bred natives of that region. We have incidentally 
drawn attention to the form Khu-dat for the name of 
Khu - llen^ Khu - lan^ or CICu - lieu^ which we take to be 
a dialectal corruption of Cur/d, Chiti-te, or Colanl, Hence 
there appears to be nothing improbable as regards the terms 
or Ko-tat being meant for renderings of 
KautharOy Kuthdra^ etc. And it is but natural that Ptolemy^s 
informants, hearing them thus variously pronounced from 
the natives of Sino-Annamese extraction who roamed and 
trafficked about the seaports of the Tonkinese and Cham 
coast frequented by Western traders, reported them to him 
under the somewhat hybrid forms Ko - dat^ Ko - taty Kotavy 
Kortaty etc., which were synthetized by the Alexandrian 
geographer in the form Kortatha he handed down to us. 

Thirdly, it may be suggested that the Chinese dialectal 
forms referred to above sprang from an original term, 
Cuda or Cu^ (meaning a crest or diadem in, respectively, 
Sanskrit and Pali), possibly a contraction of Cuddmalay 
CUddmaniy or Cdldmani? constituting the early designation 

' Sefe ** Chinese equiyalents of the letter ‘R’ in Fore^n Names, by 
Hr, Hirth, in the Journal China Branch Royal Asiatic Societyy vol. xxi, 
p. 214 aeq. At the aame time I may remark that the forms Kan-tek and 
diih may uao be directly traced to the Sanskrit Kanaka (=» ‘ tableland,’ a ‘ royal 
capital or metropolis *), however different this be from Ptolemy’s transcript 
Kortmtha. Kaiaka was the name of the former capital of Orissa, now usually 
written Cuttack. 

* A jewel worn in the top-knot on the crown of the shaven head, in the crest 
or diadem. In support of this conjectural name of the capital compare Sri Baniy 
the designation borne by one of the Northern Campa capital cities, pronounced 
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of the country, and subsequently transformed by the Sino- 
Annamese into Chiu-^te, Kiu-tet, Kau-tik, etc. 

Whichever of the three surmises made above be the 
correct one, only further local investigation will be able 
to disclose. Meanwhile, we may rest satisfied with the 
conclusion that Ptolemy^s Kortatha most assuredly corresponds 
to the district - city of ^ 1[^ etc.). Were other 

evidence wanting, the mere fact of these characters being 
to this day pronounced Kin-tet by the Hakkas would be 
8ufiS.cient to establish the etymological connection.^ 

Pagrasa (No. 117). 

We are here in the presence of a toponymic identical to 
the one (No. 93) we have already met with on the eastern 
coast of the Gulf of Siam, and explained {supruy p. 191) as 
being composed of the two Khmer terms Pd or Bdy meaning 
^ chief,' * great,' and Kras, of as yet undetermined signi- 
fication. Given that the name of the city or mart now under 
discussion can be traced to the same original terms, it would 
but prove that an identical language prevailed on both 
the Gulfs of Tonkin and Siam, a fact which does not come 
as a surprise to us, since we have over and again insisted 


&rl Batioi by the Cham. This term may well be a mere travesty of Sri Marti, 
unless it can be proved to be connected, as I have already pointed out, with the 
indigenous term 

^ Dr. Hirth, in the paper referred to above, in which he endeavours to trace 
the origin of Ptolemy’s term Kattigara to the name home by the ancient 
district of Chiu~t4 or Kiu-tet, makes a quotation from a Chinese work which 
requires rectification. ^^The Chinese geographer,” he goes on to state (see 
China Review, vol. xviii, p, 53), ” points out a city called JE[uan~chou, situated 
south-east of Nge-an, opposite the promontory of Hainan, as the place where 
the ancient Kao-U [i.e. Chiu^tv, etc.] was located when it was tho capital of one 
of the three principalities — Sin~^h*anff, Wu’-pHriff, and Kao^ti [in Annaxnese, 
TSn^c*huang, Vi^btn, and Kiiu^duU] — which formed the three divisions of 
Annam which existed in the beginning of the third century.” This extract does 
not help us one whit in establishing the exact position of Kao-ti, since 
chou was not a city, but a district established in 681-601 by the Sui in the place 
of the ancient hS of Hwki^hwan (which included NgS-an and part of Ha-tift), 
and since Kdu-duh did not at first make part of Bnan^ehou, but was 
included in it much later, viz. between a.d. 627 and 650, by the T^ang (see Des 
Michels,- op. cit., pp. 107 and 163). 
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throughout the preceding pages on the fact that the coasts of 
both those regions were at the early period we are concerned 
with inhabited by a population of the same — i.e. Mon-Annam 
or, as I prefer to call it, C^hieng — stock, to which the Cham 
also undoubtedly belonged, notwithstanding what is asserted 
otherwise by ethnological and philological authorities. The 
term Ba passed over to the Thai, who retain it to this day in 
the sense of ‘ chief,' ^ master,' * teacher,' or ^ guru* ^ ; and that 
it obtained favour with the same signification among the 
Cham is exemplified by the term Bd-ahih, still applied to 
the highest caste of the priesthood, descendants probably of 
the Brahmans of Campa, who are to be found all over 
Biii-thwon, more especially in the valley of Panrang.^ 

But we have likewise observed that in some dialects of 
the semi- wild tribes of Katnboja, Bd or Bah means also 
the embouchure of a river as well as a confluent, and it is 
probably in this sense that we find it in manj’^ a name of 
the Bd or Pd class, such as Bd-Sak or Pd-Sak, Pd-Tdm,^ and 
Ptolemy's Pagrasa, Palanda, etc. In Annam Bd ( jfi, Bd) is 
frequently used as a prefix to the names of marts owing to 
the fact, it is said, that many of these were established close 
by the house of some influential tradeswoman, wherefore they 
came to be designated as the * market of Bd (dame) so and 
so'; Bd literally meaning ‘dame,' ‘lady,' in this case.'^ It 
is, however, doubtful whether at the early period now under 


^ In the expression Khru^Ba-^cFmn {Gu'ru^Bd^Acdrya)^ used as a collective 
designation for teachers. In ancient works, such as the ** hiorthem Aunab,” Bd 
is used as a title of respect prefixed to the name of chiefs, princes, chief 
artisans, etc. 

* See Aymonier’s “ History of Tchampa,’^ loc. cit., p. 26, and the same 
author’s Les Tchames et leurs religions,’’ p. 43. The term Bd-sheh may be 
compared with the Siamese Bu~c*hi {Bd^Ji) and the Ehmer Bd^ku^ both meaning 
Great or Chief Teacher, Chief Priest (as allied to Brahmaps). 

3 Usually explained as Bd (father) of Tdni, but I am iucUned to think that 
Bd has the ola M6£k-Khm5r sense here also. Locally, however, it is now 
pronounced with the short vowel thus : 

♦ See Landes, “ Contes et Legendes Annamites,” in ExeuraioM et 
naissaneti. No. 22, p. 388, footnote; and No. 26, p. 281, in^x, b.t. This 
privilege accorded to the fair sex finds its explanation in the fact that all over 
Ipdo-C^hina the retail trade is mostly in the hands of women, and that, m 
admitted in eonte 62 (see index, p. 291) by the Annamese author himself, m 
Cochin China women are superior to men in the conduct ot business, an often- 
remarked fact.” 
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conBideration the term Bd was as yet used in this sense in 
the district where Pagrasa stood^ and I should accordingly 
think that either of the two significations given at the outset 
are entitled to our preference, the second one appearing to 
be the most eligible. 

The rectified latitude, 19° 64' N., obtained in the tables 
for Pagrasa indicates for this city or mart a location about 
the mouths of the Song-Ma, not far away from the present 
district-city of Than-hwa and from the Ki^a-Ddi or * Great 
Mouth ^ forming the southernmost outlet of the Song^kai 
(Song-koi) or Red River flowing by Ha-noi city. In the 
term Kita Dai or ^ Great Mouth ^ we may have the Sino- 
Annamese — and consequently modern — equivalent of the 
ancient Mon-Annam toponymic Bd- or Pd-grdsa. If not, 
the location proposed at the mouths of the Song-Ma would 
agree very well with the name of the city, given that the 
prefix Pd or Bd is to be taken in its second sense of 
embouchure of a river ; and in this case the term Pagprasa 
would mean the Qrd§a (or Krd^) mouth (city, village, mart, 
or harbour). There is a place marked P‘hu-khe (Phu-kh6) 
in modern maps, a little above Than-hwa and by the bank 
of the Song-Ma, which would seem to answer all require- 
ments, its name meaning ‘ city of the stream * or * city 
(at the mouth) of the river," and approaching very closely 
in sound — allowing for the modifications it must have 
undergone in passing through Annamese tongues unable 
to pronounce the r’s and final — to Bd-Krd§ or Pd-grds. 
Rut it is perhaps better to leave* the final settlement of 
these questions to local experts. 

Proceeding, therefore, in our preliminary inquiry, the 
next toponymic that attracts our attention is that of JTase/i, 
already noticed as applied to a part of Tonkin by the 
Burmese, in the expression Ki&-Kazefy meaning evidently 
the Keu or Kiao (people) of the Eaze]^ (region or district). 
Kazeh may well be intended to represent Krd§ or Ordfa^ and 
Pd^Kawel^ the mouth of the river of the Srd§ country 
{Pdgrdsa). I do not insist, however, on this identification, 
which is to be regarded as merely tentative, owing to the 
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lack of sufficient data wherewith to establish the exact 
location of the Kid-Kazeh district. The same remark 
applies to our suggestion as regards the possible identity of 
Pagrasa with the stronghold of Khu-I6t or Khu-ldt made in 
the preceding paragraph. This fortress, we have seen, was 
situated on the northern border of Cham territory, and by 
the bank of a river recorded under the now forgotten name of 
L6-dziingy which may have been either the SoDg-ka or the 
Song-Ma. The district of Ld-dzung^ where the source of 
this stream is located, and from which the latter took its 
name, is described as part of Jih’-nan from the time of the 
Han conquest (b.c. Ill), and located to the north-west of 
Lin-iy From the fact that it is mentioned in the list of the 
Jih-nan subdivisions immediately after that of Tl-kdh {Pi- 
kin)y and two places before that of Hsiang •tin {Lin^i)y it 
would appear that L6-dzung was lying considerably north 
of the last-named, being at the same time coterminous 
(probably on the west) with Pi^kin.^ Khu-ldt stood then, 
probably, on Pi-kin territory, and may have been its 
chief city, corresponding at the same time to Ptolemy^s 
Pagrasa, which it somewhat resembles in name. The term 
Khu-lbt or K/m-ldi is, in fact, possibly the Annamese 
corruption of the local word Krai or Hras, which, in 
conjunction with the prefix Bd or Pd, may have formed 
the real name of the city. Not being supplied with the 
native characters used in spelling the Annamese name of the 


^ See Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 122 text and 87 notes. 

* Ibid., p. 60. The names of the five districts into which Jih^nam is allied 
to have been subdivided by the Han in b.c. Ill are given in the following order, 
proceeding from north to south : — 

(1) Chou-ngd (Chou-ou) — ^location described as being north of Ckan^eh^hujf 

(Campa, or Xtn-i). 

(2) (Pi-kin)— location described as being north of Chan-eh^ing (Campa, 
or 

(3) Ld-dzung (Lu-yung) — location described as being north-' west of CAaii- 

eh*ing (Campa, or Xin-i). 

(4) Tdi-kwfen (Hsi-ch-iian)— no location given. 

(6) Tuang-ldm (Hsifcng-lin)— located to north-west of modem 
(Southern Camps). 
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city, we cannot judge how far the etymological connection 
we have suggested can be maintained. But it seems quite 
certain, from the arguments we have adduced in the pre- 
ceding pages, that Pagrasa must have been somehow 
connected with the ancient district of Tl-kdn and its well- 
known port, whether Khu-Vot was its chief city or not. 
The correct name of this district, we have shown, must 
have been Pakan^ Prakan^ or Prakiing^ since it is up to this 
day so pronounced by the Lau, and very slightly differently 
by the Burmese {Pagan) and Southern Chinese {Pi-kin^ 
Peeking) ; li-kdn being merely the modem Annamese way 
of reading the characters by which its name has been 
recorded in Chinese historical works. We have likewise 
pointed out that it was most probably a Lau foundation, 
forming part of the Indu-Lausian kingdom of Culant^ and 
have located it to the east of the P^hUen State in the 
present Than-hwa district in accordance with the evidence 
elicited from Lau as well as Chinese records, which latter 
describe it as lying to the north of Lin-u That Pagrasa 
stood in the territory of Prakan seems, therefore, an 
undeniable fact. And the very close resemblance in 
names noticeable between the two places suggests also 
an etymological connection. Truly, the finals in both differ 
considerably, but it must be borne in mind that well-nigh 
two thousand years have elapsed since Ptolemy noted down 
as Pagrasa what he heard pronounced Pd-krds or Bd-grds^ and 
that during that interval there has been ample opportunity 
for these terms to become modified into Pd-krdn or Bd-grdn^ 
and thence, by metathesis, into Prdkdn^ Prakan^ Pagan, etc. 
The modern Annamese form T%-kdn is a good, instance in 
point as to the evolution that the pronunciation of those 
terms must have undergone. In any case, I shall leave 
it to future research to establish whether the name of 
Pagrasa is to be connected with that of the Tf-k&n or 
Prakan district or of its chief city, be it Prakan or 
Idt that the latter was called, or something to that effect. 
Suffice it for the present to have fixed the position of 
Ti^^asa within the territory of Prakan and at the mouth 
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of the Song-Ma, not far from the present Than-hwa district- 
city, which is the place obtained by calculation in our 
tables on the basis of Ptoleray^s data. It will be seen, then, 
that Pagrasa was very likely the famous port on that sea- 
coast called Pi-kin in Chinese records, after either the name 
of the district. Pi-kin^ i.e. Prakan^ or Its chief city. Which 
was the case we are unable to decide, but it seems very 
probable that the expression ‘ port of Pi-kin ’ merely meant 
the * shipping port for the Pi-kin [i.e. Prakan^ district,^ 
and had no specific reference to the name borne by the port 
itself or the town or mart rising on its border. At any 
rate, wo presume that this may have been the place at 
which the Ta-UHn embassy of a.d. 166 landed, since this 
mission is said, it will be remembered, to have proceeded to 
China from the northern frontier of Jih-nan^ and it must 
accordingly have disembarked about liere in territory which 
was then considered, de jnre^ as part of the Chinese chiin of 
Jih-naHy though perhaps not as yet belonging to it de facto. 
Should the latter have been the case, Pi-kin or Pra-kan must 
have passed under Chinese domination in a.d. 43, as a result 
of Ma-yiian^s expedition, which reached, as we have seen, 
the borders of Thaii-hwil. On the other hand, should 
Pagrasa turn out to be identical with K/iu-Ibty its territory 
must have remained part of the CulanI or Upper Carapa 
kingdom down to a.d. 446, the date at which Khu-lot fell at 
last into the power of the Chinese. 


Ddrias Biver (Nos. 116 and 181). 

This is the river of Ha-ndii usually referred to under 
the vague designation of Song-koi (more correctly 8ong- 
kdi)y which merely means * Chief river * in Annaraese. 
It is formed by the junction of three respectable streams 
all rising in Southern Yunnan, to wit : — 
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(1) The * Black River' or Song~Bb\ termed Nam • The 
by the Lau, The being, no doubt, its correct and time- 
honoured name.^ 

(2) The ‘Red River,' known to the Lau as the Nqm-TdUy 
i.e. the Tdu River, which, we shall demonstrate directly, is 
its old and real appellation. 

(3) The ‘Clear River' or Song-Lu, designated by the 
Chinese Kiang it, Lu Chiang) and ChHng-Ho 

or ChHng Kiang Ol)-^ 

Of the three branches just named, the Red River or Nam- 
Tan has, from the greatest antiquity, been regarded as the 
principal one ; hence its name was also applied to their 


* In fact it is known under a similar designation, Da-jdng im Ur 
T^o-chiang)^ to the Anunmese. 

The Chinese names Pa-pien Kiang (m m Ur * boundary eucompassiug 
river’) and Li-h&ien Kiang f||} ‘Plum-fairy River’), applied 

to it within Yimnanese territory, do not deserve being retained in our maps, 
since they evidently arc comparatively modern. It is to be noticed that 
the Chinese consider the Pa-pien a mere tributary, and the Sa^p^u Ho 


im one of its upper affluents, the principal branch, and give the 

name Li-hsien to the watercourse resulting from their junction. Somehow the 


term Sa-p*u appears to be of Buddhist origin, and connected with the term P*u~aa 
%)> the Chinese contracted form of BodhUativa. The term JSTpA Ha 
‘ Black River,’ applied to the Li~h»ien in the lower part 
of its course, before it joins the Red River, is also, no doubt, of very modern 
(Chinese) growth ; while the native denomination Song^Bt which the river bears 
here is very probably derived from Clw^hd , ‘ Market-limits ’) — the 

Cho-bo of our incorrigible geographers and cartographers, a flourishing village 
situated at the point where the stream, after precipitating itself down a barrier 
of limestone boulders, enters a very picturesque deflle and turns towards the 
north to meet the Red River. The term Song Phuam marked on the Black River 
above An -Chau in Dev4ria’s map (op. cit., p. 84) is, if correct, another possible 
designatiop for this stream. 

> To the Annamese it appears to be known also as Song (nmm. 

Song F*u^tH)f meaning the ‘ River of Bodhi,^ presumably of the Re- or Bcdhi- 
tree {Fiens religioaa)^ from some such tree having formerly stood on its banks, 
or else from the town named Bo^ {Bodhi), which Taberd, in his Tabula 
Oeographica Impedi Aaamitici,” 1838, marks on the right side of this stream. 
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combined waters from Son-toi (Son-t^y) down to the sea. 
The terms Song~koi or Song-kdi (?ig iJf) and Song-ka 
— both equally meaning ‘ Principal/ or ^ Chief,^ * River * — 
by which their common channel is now usually designated, 
are, it goes without saying, of too recent introduction and too 
vague withal to deserve of being paraded in our maps and 
geographical treatises as is so often done. If time-honoured 
tradition counts for anything and is to be at all followed, 
the name Red River, Nam-Tdu^ or its Sino-Annamese form 
Ddu-jdng^ should be preserved and applied to the main river 
throughout its whole length, from its sources in Yunnan 
to its principal outlet in the Tonkin Qulf, discarding 
altogether the multiform designations that both Chinese 
and Annamese have devised for the various portions of its 
course.^ The term Ddu-Jdng occurs in the Annamese Annals 

^ The designations here referred to are : — 

(1) ChHh-ahtvei Ho (Red- water River?) for its headwaters in the neighbour- 
hood of Meng-Hwa. 

(2) Yiian Chiang for the portion of its course lying within the Yiian-chiang 
(X flc) district lower down. It must be noted that this district only dates 
from Mongol times, being formerly in the hands of the Lau, who called it Muang 
Chung. Hence the name Yiian-chiang for this portion of the river’s course is 
indisputably modem and of Chinese origin. 

(3) Ho-ti Chiang, (Lower River ?), for the next tract down to 

Man-hao. 

(4) Li-hwa Chiang, ^ ^ fT (Pear-blossom River), or Li^ahS Chiang, 
il ii^ m (River of the sacrificial offerings), below Man-hao, the point where 
it begins to become navigable by boat. 

(5) lU^liang Chiang, ‘MM U (Very rich or very wealthy River), in 
Annamese P*hi^-luang Jang, for the portion of its course within Annamese 
territory. 

(6) i^rA So, fiy (Earring River), in Annamese Nl^h&, a poetical name 
for the portion of its course that lies within the Ha-n6i district. 

(7) Sung Chiang, »:tL (Red River), for the portion of its course nearest 
to the sea, on account, it is said, of the colour of its water, especially during the 
high tide. 

Besides these designations it may possess several others which did not come 
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since as early a date as circa a.d. 550/ and I have already 

within our notice.* All those just now referred to are, with oue exception, of 
very modern introduction. The exception is to bo made in favour of tho 
filth term, Fn~liang Chiauf/, which 1 find mentioned by Ma Tuan-lin once under 
the dat43 1076 a.d. (op. cit., p. 335), and the next time in a passage he quotes 
from Fan Shih-hu (better known ns Fan Ch‘eug-tn, last qujirter of twelfth 
century), reading as follows (ibid., p. 349) : “ Starting from T*ai-p‘ing [South 
Kwang-hsi] and proceeding straight southwards, one passes Kivanf/^laug and 
Jiu'a^pu; next he crosses the rivers Fu-liang and Fo->Vvmj [White- creeper 
River], and reaches the capital of Annam [then called Thang-long ^ the ancient 
Dai^ld and the modern Ha-ndi] in four days.” I shall not concern myself 
with the ‘ White - creeper River,’ which is presumably the Song - kao. Song 
Ka-ld, or Thai-bifi, and should have accordingly been cnumei*atcd first, but 
shall confine my remarks to the Fu-2ia»g or r^hn-Iufutg. That this is the 
Red River most Sino-Annamese scholars seem to be agreed (sec, e.g., Dev6ria's 
“ Frontier© Sino-Auuamite,” p. 55, where only tho Annamc'se name is given 
and no native characters, which 1 had, as usual, to hunt up for myself, and 
found, as above stated, in Ma Tuan-lin; and his “ Histoire dcs relations 
dc la Chine avec rAunam,” passage quoted by the Abbe Laimay in “ Ilistoire 
de 1’ Annam,” p. 25, u. 1). It is mentioned under this name in connection 

with the ill-fated end of the patriotic Tning (m. Chhig) sisters, vanquished 

by Ma - yiian in a.d. 43, whoso bodies, drowned in a tributary of the 
lit -Hang Chiang, fioated down until they reached the main watercourse (Launay, 
I.C., quoting from Deveria, op. cit.). From the antiquity of the native text 
where this naiTative occurs, it will he possible to judge how far back into 
the past the term Fn-liang can be traced. If it already existed in a.d. 43, the 
date of the events referred to, it would prove a formidable rival to the designation 
Tau or Dan, Both terms may have, however, coexisted from an early period 
as alternative names for the same river. It may turn out, on the other hand, 
that the native author of the above narrative used, when penning it, the name 
Fu-liang current in his time for the river, instead of the old one or Bau 

occuning in the ancient records he consulted. The Abbe Launay, in his 
‘‘ Histoirc de 1’ Annam,” p. 68, between the dates 1279 and 1293 a.d., speaks of 
a river called Vdn-kiep in Anuamese, which, he says, is the same as the Red 
River and the Fu-lumg Chuiftg^ If so, we should have still another entry to make 
in our list of the designations borne by the Red River. It would he well worth 
while to ascertain whether the character used to represent the first syllable of the 
term Vnn-klep is the same or not with IFau^ employed to designate the 
Me-Khong (v. sup.^ p. 135), 

^ See Des Michels, op, cit., p. 144, where this river is described as rising in 
the country of the Ai-Tiao. This is exact, as the Red River has its sources 


* A possible one is Swig^Lii (in Chinese m Lu Chiang)f 

occurring in Sino-Annamese records, which seems to apply more to the Red 
River than to the Soug-L6 or Lu Chiang Jt), i.e. the Clear River. 

Tho map in Rocher's work (<< I^e Yiin-nan,” vol. i, 1879) has the term Ta^yang 
Chiang marked above the river’s confluence with the Chin-shwei Ho, its left 
tributary coming from San^ehia^eh*ang. Again, the denomination Lien-hwa 
T^an properly meaning the * Rapids of lien-hnra ’) is sometimes 

applied to the portion of the river’s coui'se about Man-hao in the relations of 
Western travellers (see, however, Dey4ria, op. cit., pp. 61, 62). 
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pointed out iu these pages (p. 125 supra) that the Red 
River or Nqni^Tdu is the stream therein alluded to. I have 
since found out that to this day the Annamese still designate 
the Red River by the same term, Ddu-jang^ which they 
write ^ it or it Chinese T^au-chiang)^ meaning 
‘ Peach River ^ in Chinese ; but locally, more properly'', 
‘ Rose-apple River ' or ^ Pink River/ as the first character 
is used to denote the rose - apple {Eugenia Jamhu) and 
the pink colour in Annam. It goes without saying, 
however, that this is merely the interpretation put by the 
modern Annamese upon the old name given to this stream 
by the early settlers about its banks, whether of Moii- 
Annam or Indii descent. What that old name was like, 
we may judge from the form I'dii or Ddu in which it has 
come down to us from antiquity,^ and yet more accurately 
from the form Ddrias in which it has boon recorded by 
Ptolemy. For it is most certain that Ptolemy’s Ddrias 


in tho noiglibourhood of Mvufj-shv (now Meng-hwa T‘ing), the ancient chiol 
town of the Ai-Lao and Nan -Chao. Des Michels has, however, left tlio Daii-Jiwff 
unidentified, nor has he given us the native characters with which its name 
is spelled. One of tho fugitive Annaijaese princes, we are told (ibid.), settled. at 
tho headwaters of tho river and built there a city, proclaiming himself king of 
Ddu^lanff From this it would appear that his State was named 

after the Red River. Since writing the above I was glad to find iu Deveria’s 
“ Frontiere Sino-Annamito ” (pp. 62 and 66) the confirmation, from Chinese 
sources, of my identification of the Dun^jtmy or T*au~chiang w’ith the Red 
River. It is to be regretted that this author, also, docs not give the equivalent 
Chinese characters, wUch I had to find out for myself. I trust that tliose 
I obtained and gave above in tho text are correct. From a Siamese translation 
of the V"%et^iiani Sfi~kl, a native history of Annam which has recently appearetd 
in Bangkok, I gather (p. 80) that the kingdom of D'dH~l<mg had been so named 
from the Daw, or Red, River, my surmise thus proving correct. 

1 I am of opinion that the term Lom-JDdu in Chinese Lin^Vau)^ 

still existing as a designation for the Lorn- Ddu district ( ^ , Ldm-ddu 

the Lam-dao or Lam-tao of maps) on the left bank of the Red River just 
above its confluence with the Black River, is simply the local transcript of the 
Lau name Kam^Tdu for the Red River, of Avhich T^an^chiang or Ddu-jdng ' in 
the Sinicized form. These considerations show that the character or ^ 
in the above toponjrmics must not be taken in its literal sense, but should be 
viewed as a mere phonetic rendering, in Chinese dress, of tho old name Tdu — 
or of its probably still older form Ddw, etc. — ^bome by the Red River. 
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designates no other river than the one we know from 
at least the sixth century a.i>. to have been called Tdu or 
and but recently termed by Europeans the ‘ Red 
River/ The positions we have obtained in our tables for 
both its sources and outlet agree most remarkably with those 
assigned to them in modern maps. The diflference is merely 
10' of latitude in excess for the mouth, which can be 
explained by variations that may have taken place in the 
river bed, an ordinar 3 '^ occurrence in all deltas. The 
difference is greater for the sources, but yet within one and 
a half degree of the truth, in both latitude and longitude. 
Hence not only does the topographical identity of the Ddrias 
with the Red River become incontrovertibly proved, but 
it plainly follows that Ptolemy had a far clearer idea of this 
river^s course than even the Jesuit Fathers who mapped 
it down in the early part of the eighteenth century and 
innocently considered it to be a branch of the Ein-sha or 
Upper Yang-tsz ! * 

From a linguistical point of view, the identity of the 
name of the Sorias with those — Tarty T^att, Ddu — by which 
the Red River has been for centuries, and is still at the 
present daj’’, known to the Uau, Annamese, Chinese, and, 
in fact, to all neighbouring nations, is too evident to need 
demonstration. Ddu and Tdu are undoubtedly the apocopated 
forms of some ancient term not far different from Doiias^ 
and presumably of Indu origin. This may have been TUryd, 
Taurrjaj Dumriydy Durgdy or something to that eflfect.^ 

^ See Dev^ria, op. cit , pp. 55, 56, who adds that the error was reproduced by 
d’Anville in the maps he drew up on the pattern of those of the Jesuits. 

^ Compare, in fact, any of these with the name Fu-liang of the Red River 
alluded to above, should it really be so ancient as it seems. But for the initial it 
might be taken as the equivalent of Ddrias. The characters used in spelling it 
sound Hot$^liong or Tou-liong in the Fu-chou dialect, Pu-ryang in Korean, and 
Puerto in Japanese. Substituting T ox J) for the initial we would have TSvryang^ 
Durymngf 2l#rtd, jDuriQ. Possibly the river was called in the old days both 
Fu-liang and T*du^liang. In any case, there is sufficient evidence of its having 
borne in the sixth century the name of Dhu-ldng (Chinese 7^au~lang)y for we 
have seen that the fugitive Annamese prince who settled at its headwaters in 
about 550 A.D. christened his new kingdom Diu-tdng after the river. The 
term 2>au, T* 4 My or Tdu now applied to the Red River by, respectively, the 
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Aganagara (No. 114). 

In the first section of this paper I have identified this 
city with Ila-noi (Hanoi),* the present capital of Tonkin. 
An examination of Annainese records shows that the seat of 
government of TCiao-chi has almost invariably been cither at 
Ha -noi or in its immediate neighbourhood. At the time of 
the early kingdom of Van-lang (3!C Chinese Wcn-lang) 

the capital was established at P‘hong-chdu, on the site or 
a little to the north of the present Son - toi (So n - tay).^ 
Later on, namely, in 258 b.c., P^han king of Thuk 

(the feudal state of in Sz‘ch‘uan), overthrew the 


Annainese, Chinese, and Laii, is thus very likely a contraction of an ancient 
form Dau-lang ^ T^aii^lang^ Tdu-lang^ or Tau-rang ^ which constituted the early 
full name of the river in ((uestion. This beiu*^ the case, the (?oniiection of the 
latter with some IndQ term such as, c.g., Turga, Turly am, Turangaf Dumriya^ 
etc., would become still more manifest. 

It may be not without interest to recall hero the fact that Dampier, in 1688, 
terms Domea the northern branch of the Souj^-kiji (Son^-koi) River, after the 
name, he says, of the first town ho met after entcriu^^ it, which stood on the left 
bank, at from five to six leagues from the mouth (see Provost's “Jlistoire 
Gen6rale des Voyages,” vol. xi, 1753, p. 431). This Domea branch js, as 
I have ascertained, the Kna Thdi-bitiy or present western outlet of the Thai-bin 

River, through which au arm of the Song-kai discharges to this day, 

and the main stream could easily be reached by merchant vessels in Dampier’s 
time and later {vide Taberd’s map, 1838, which marks the oiitlot in question as 
‘ C. Dai-blnh,’ and makes the main body of the ‘ Song Ca ’ flow through it). 
Other writers, however, apply the term Dotneay which they more frequently 
spell Dornea (as e.g., in liverard’s “Treatises,” p. 17, (pioted in Balfour s 
“Cyclopaedia of India,” 3rd ed., vol. iii, p. 909, s.v. ‘Tonkin’), to the 
‘ Tonkin River,’ i.e. the main course of the Song-kai itself, thus leading one 
to con'jecture that this term Dornea or Dotnctty whether now applying to the 
river oV to a mere village on its banks, may be a relic of the name Ddrias, etc., 
once borne by that stream. 

* ^ ^ (in Chinese Ho-nH = ‘ river interior ’), formerly called Ki-cho, 
(in which A is the Latin qui [Parker, in the China RevieWj vol. xxi, 
p. 281, is mistaken in suggesting chif ki, or key ‘metropolitan area’], and 
means ‘ market’ ; hence, ‘ those of the market,’ ‘ market people, or, simply, 
‘ the mart ’). The latter is the term so recklessly transcribed Keaho in our mdps 
and geographical treatises. Needless to say that both these designations are 
modem, the name of the ancient chief city of Tonkin, which stood practically 
on the site of the present Hk-n& in Ptolemy’s time, being Lung-pieny as will 
be shown in due course. 

* Des Michels, op. dt., p. 2. 
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monarchy of Van-lang/ changed the name of the State into 


^ I must call attention to the fact that the account of this e^edition of the 
king- of Thuk agrees very closely with that of the conquest of ’Donkin by king 
Dharma.4oka of Magadha, as given in the Miiang Yong chronicle referred to on 
pp. 297—8 supra. The Annamese Annals say that the king of ThTik invaded 
Tonkin in order to punish the king of Van-lang for having refused to give him 
his daughter in marriage ; and that the Van-lang monarch, upon learning of the 
advance of his enemy, jumped into a well, causing bis own death. (Des Michels, 
op. cit., p. 9.) The Miiang Yong chronicle states that A.4oka, having conquered 
the whole of Jamhu-dvipa except Vidcha-rat^ha (Yunnan) and Miiang K'eu 
(Kiao-chi), whose kings had not yet gone to pay him homage, marched an army 
into their countries. The king of Yunnan suoraitted, but the ruler of Tonkin, 
in utter despair, “jumped into the water,” drowning himself, as soon as he 
saw the enemy approaching. The meek A4oka, however, had his body recovered 
and brought to him ; thi n, by pouring over it some consecrated water of divine 
virtue from a goblet, he recalled the deceased potentate to life. The king of Keu, 
as soon as he recovered his senses, made his obeisance to Asoka ; and the latter, 
satisfied with having obtained his submission, reinstated him upon the throne, and 
withdrew with the army in the direction of Miiang Yong. It will bo seen that the 
date given in the Annamese Annals for the invasion of the king of Thuk, 268 n.c., 
falls about midway between those stated in Buddhist accounts and those put 
forward by Oriental scholars for the period of the reign of A4oka, i.e. 325-289 b.c. 
and 2 59- 223* B.c. respectively. Moreover, the king of Thuk is called P*hgn or 
Thuk’ Phan ^), while A4oka is also known by the name of Aioka-vardhana, 

(Professor Hall’s edition of Wilson’s Visnu Purdna, vol. iv, p. 187. See also 
p. 188, where the variant S'uka occurs.) Does it not, then, seem likely that the 
name Thnk-Phan is intended to represent the term Asoka-vardhana or Aaoka- 
Brahman {J^ok^van, Sok-brdhm) ? I leave these questions to the reconsideration 
of Oriental scholars. In the meantime, it appears to me pretty well certain that 
the king of Thuk must have been a prince from India and not from China ; 
and that here, as I have remarked on p. 301 antep the establishment of an 
Indu monarchy in Tonkin is implied. The name of the district where the 
king of Thuk established his residence, P'^hongAche^ looks like a rendering of 
Vanga^ or Bahga ; the new designation given to the kingdom, OuAhh^ Au^luk, 
savours also of Sanskrit (Alakd, Arakfa, Ary aka The Bhagavata Pupana 
places a river, Aryaka, in this region) ; in fine, the shape given the city, like 
a conch-shell, or sankha, and other coincidences show very clearly the Indu 
character of the conquest. Even the commentators of the Annamese Annals 
(see Observations, p. 10) do not believe that the invaders were from China, and are 
of opinion that allusion is made to some prince from the north-w-est, beyond the 
frontiers of Van-ldng. It must be remembered that at about the same period, 
or B.c. 315, the general Chwang-E*iao, from the southern Chinese State of 
Ch‘u, conquered Tim (Yunnan) and then established himself there as king, 
having to contend before long for the mastery with a prince from Magadha. 
An Indian prince bearing the name of A4oka had, in fact, by that time settled 
near, the Ta-li Lake, where his descendants reigned afterwards for many 
generations (see above, p. 123). The State of Shu^ whence king Thuk-P'han 
IB said to have hailed, had been annihilated by the Ts^in since 826 b.o., or 
sixty-eight years befoi*e his invasion of Tonkin. Hence there could not have 
been any king of Shu in 258 n.c., when the said invasion took place. 

As regards the designation duAhk or OuAUk applied by the victorious king 
Th^k P'han to the conquered country, the Annamese annalists tell us (Des 
Michels, op. cit., p. 11) that Tonkin had already been known as Lhk^^et 
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Ou-ldk (JLu-lak), and established his residence at P‘hong-khe 
in Chinese Fing-chH) in the province of Bak-nih 
(Bac-ninh), district of Dong-ngan, a little to the north-east 
of the present Ha-ndi. Here, in 255 b.c., he built for 
himself a capital by the name of LicA-thdn or Loa-thanh (in 
Chinese ll^ Lo - ch‘kng = ‘ conch - shell ramparts ’), so 


(It m, in Ghineso Zo-yileh) or Mak^viet {Mak^bet, etc., cf. with Sulaiman’s 
Mahedy p. 205 supra ; in Chinese j|g , Ho^yiieh) at the period of the 

Chinese Chou dynasty (b.c. 1122-255), and was called Western 6 u or ciw 
(If HE, in Chinese Hsi-Ou) and Ou~lak (EE in Chinese Ou-ho) under 
the T8‘in (b.c. 255-206), both these being evidently contractions of Toi Ou-lhk 
{Hsi Oh-Io or list On-ho). Fields on the seaside called the ‘ Fields of Lak'* 
{JU&k^dlen in Chinese Lo~tHen) are also mentioned, with the remark 

that the natives who lived by their produce were termed * L&k^hbu ’ (Jt 
in Chinese Zo-hou) and the district chiefs Zak^ihuany. Ou or Ou (1^) is still 
a name for W^t^chou (and a river in its neighbourhood), the kingdom of 
which it was the capital in Han times being calM Tung*Ou^ i.e. ‘Eastern 
This State then included Southern and Western Cheh-kiang. By analogy, 
it appears. Tonkin was called Msi^Ouy i.e. ‘Western Ou.’ Mui’-Ou, we are 
told, in fact (loc. cit.), was lying to the west of P*‘an^yu (Canton). According 
to Kang-hi, it has been remarked (China Review.^ vol. xviii, p. 320), the 
inhabitants of modern Hainan are still called Ou-jin (EE A), being 
immigrants from Ou or JVyeUj as W6n-chou is designated to this day. From 
this it would appear that the early populations of Tonkin and Chch-kiang 
belonged to the same racial stock, which, ethnographically, is to a certain extent 
probably true. I cannot help, however, thinking that the designation Ou-lak 
or du-hUk in Chinese Ou-lOy Ow-Ao, Au^hok, etc.) formerly 

borne by, or applied to, Tonkin may be of Indu origin. Besides the derivations 
suggested above, I would advance a possible one from Uiraya, in view of the local 
legends ascribing a Naga origin to the early kings of the country, and the con- 
nection that is noticeable in the names of its ancient capitals with the dragon or 
king of serpents. 

The name Kiao~chi or Jdu^ehi was not applied to the country, according 
to Sino-Annamese historians (see Ma Tuan-lin, p. 308, and Dos Michels, 
op. cit., pp. 45, 46), until the Han conquest of b.c. 111. Before that x^eriod it 
existed as the mere name of a province (including the territory around the present 
Ha-nSi and adjoining districts on the east, north, and west) under the ancient 
kingdoms of Van^lang (down to b.c. 258) and Nan^yiieh (b.c. 208-116). 
Originally Kiao^ehi or Jau^ehi was probably a tribal name, connected, as 
I have pointed out, with Java^ Yava, Yavana, etc. (its first sylhible is still 
pronounced Ydu instead of Jan in several parts of Cochin-China). Its extension 
to the whole of Tonkin dating only from after b o. Ill, it is evident that itr cannot 
have been before that period the racial name for the whole of its population — as 
many writers have hitherto assumed — but only for a limited portion of the same. 

21 
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called because its walls turned round spirally like the whorls 
of a conch-shell.^ It was called also Tii-long-thdn 
in Chinese 8z-lung-ch*Sng)t Khd-ld-thdn * or KUivd (-^f «||. 
Kti-lo), and Kdn-ldn-thdn, the latter name being due to the 
height of its walls, which towered above the ground not 
unlike the K'un-lun (lkJ$) Mountains. 

The kingdom of On-lak or Thuk had but a short existence, 
for in 208 b.c. the TsHn general Chao-^Vo pg) conquered 
it and made himself king with capital at P^an-yii, at that time 
the name for Canton. In b.c. 116 the Han overthrew this 
dynasty, and in b.c. 110 they sent an official to govern the 
chun or province of Kiao-chi. The seat of government was 
then established at Long-bien (f| 3^, in Chinese Lung- 
pien) or Long-wlen (^the Dragon^s folds ^), a city so called 
because when its walls were built a dragon was seen coiled 
up in the neighbourhood. 

This city is, according to one version, the same as 
Ha-ndi, the metropolis of Tonkin,^ and it appears to have 
held this rank, with short intervals, ever since. Another 
version is to the effect that the administrative residence 
was first established by the Western Han at Llen-tho 
(somewhere to the north or north-east of Ha-n6i), whence 
it was removed in b.c. 106 to Kwang-hain now 

Ts^ang-wu, the prefectural city of Wu-chou in Kwang-hsi), 
being successively shifted in a.d. 210 to P*an-yu (Canton), 
and back again in Tonkin to Long • hten in a.d. 264.^ 
Finally, a third version states that the Western Han seat of 


1 Des Michels, op. dt., p. 11. It is eyident that a conch-shell is implied. 
Of this surmue I have since found the confirmation in the Siamese rersion of 
the VXeUn&m alluded to above, where (p. 18) the city walls are said 

to have wound round spirally like the volutes of a shell. The Annamese 

Atitiftla translsted by Des Michels (ibid., p. 12) state that there were nine 
convolutions or folds, the king’s palace standing in the centre. 

* Also occurring in the inverted form ThdH-khk-ld ( Chinese 
or Ch*Sng-k*o^lou a= Saikkhalo?). 

3 Des Michels, op. dt., p. 53. 

^ ^ Ibid., pp. 62, 63, and 101. 
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government stood at the outset at Lwd-VoUy an ancient city 
the ruins of the ramparts of which are still to be seen near 
the actual village of Liing-khe^ district of Sieu-lwaiy province 
of Bak-nin, at some thirty li (about* five miles) to the north 
of Ha-n6i.' The ancient name of the district just referred 
to was Din-ldu.^ It would appear from this description that 
LiviUloHy if not absolutely identical with the Lwa-than of 
K^unlunic fame — I borrow this reboant, although perfectly 
harmless, adjectived form from Lacouperie, who so well 
loved to employ it, — must have stood very close to its site 
(which, we have seen, was also in the province of Bak-nin, 
district of Ddng-ngdn^ and a short distance north-east of Ha- 
noi), and may perhaps have been named after it; for Lwd-lou 
and Ltvd-thdn look practically identical as toponymies. It is 
a pity that the native annalists do not tell us whether these 
terms designate one and the same city or not. Some among 
them give us indirectly to understand, however, — which is 
rather more important for our present inquiry— that the 
city of Lwd^rdu rose within the territory of Long^btenJ^ 
Most of the evidence is thus in favour of the seat of govern- 
ment for Kiao-chi having been situated, during Western 
Han rule, in the Long-hlen district, and, if not at Ha-ndi 
itself (identified with the Long^bien district-city of the 
period), at any rate within a radius of no more than five or 
six miles from it. 

Opinions again differ not a little as to the location 
occupied by the administrative residence during the 
succeeding Eastern Han dynasty (a.d. 25—221). Those who 
incline to place it at Long^blen (i.e. .Ha-n6i) in Western 
Han times, declare that it was removed thence to M^-lih 

^ Ibid., p. 181. 

3 Ibid., p. 53. 

^ Ibid., p. 181. This I make out hj inference as follows : — The ruins of 
Zufi^lau are stated (loc. cit.) to haye been still extant in the district called T6n^~bin 
in A.D. 825, the date at which the latter became the seat of goyemment under 
the T^ang dynasty. This district of Tbng^hin is said to haye been formed out 
of a portion of the territory belonging to the district known by the name of 
under the Han. Hence it follows that Lwi^lou must haye stood on 
ancient XoMp-5i^ territory. 
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(north-east of Son-toi) in about a.d. 25, and there remained 
under the Eastern Han.^ But this view is emphatically 
rejected by the modern native historians, who hold that Merlin 
never enjoyed such a privilege at the period in question. At 
the same time they are not at all explicit as to what they 
believe to have then been the seat of government for the chun 
of Kiao-chi proper, as distinguished from the bS or chou of 
Kiao. Since the latter included Tonkin as well as Ewang- 
tung, its general administrative residence may well have been 
from B.c. 106 to a.d. 210 at Ewang-hsin in Ewang-hsi, and 
next at P^an-yu or Canton (a.d. 210-264) as stated.^ But 
with regard to the former, the district governor must have 
resided either at Lwd-lou or Long-bien, The greater share 
of probability rests with the latter-named city, for we are 
told that its ramparts were built since a.d. 208, or fully 


* Ibid., pp. 62, 63. 

* Ma Tuan-lin says (op. cit., p. 308)' that the Western Han emperor Wu-Ti 
decided (b.c. 1X1} that the governor of the nine chuns of the bS or pu of Kiao-chi 
was to reside in the ehiin of Kiao-chi proper. It is thus,’* he adds, ^Hhat 
the toponymic Kiao-chi prevailed,” an observation corroborating our previous 
remarks as to the date at which this term began to spread beyond the limits of 
the district where it had originated. In a.d. 203 the Eastern Han changed into 
chm the administrative designation of hS or pu formerly applied to the region, 
and thus the latter became known as the chou of Kiao^ being usually termed 
Kiao-chau or Chiao-ehou (Des Michels, op. cit., p. 85) ; but the Tonkinese 
district of Kiao-chi proper continued to retain its name and character of ehiin 
of Kiao-chi. Not long afterwards, however, and precisely in a.d. 264, the Wu 
emperor Mo-Ti split the chou of Kiao into two territorial divisions, of which 
the northern one— termed chou of Kwang or Kwang-chou^\ioA its gubernatorial 
residence at P^an-yii (Canton), and the other on the south — called Kiao-chou^ 
and practically corresponding to the Tonkin of our days — had the seat of 
government fixed at JAwg-pien (Long-bien). Hence Long -Him came to be 
often alluded to in historical accounts since that period as the Kiao -chou capital, 
or simply Kiao-chou, A knowledge of these frequent changes in the nomenclature 
of both the province and its chief city is absolutely necessary in order to avoid 
the confusion of localities and place-names which may easily arise from 
a superficial examination of Sino-Annamese records. Thus, prior to a.d. 264, 
the term Kiao-chi designated at one time (1) the region including Tonkin and 
Kwang-tung, with the southern part of Kwang-hsi ; (2) the district of Kiao-ehi 
proper (territory about Ha-n3i) in the same region; (3) the chief city of the 
latter. After a.d. 264 the term JERao-chou denoted the country that we now call 
Tonkin, as well as its chief city ; while Kiao-chi was used both for the said chief 
city and for the particular di^ct in which it stood. Verily, ^^the heathen 
Chinee is peculiar,” none the lew so in his topographical nomenclature. 
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fifty-two years before it became the capital of the re- 
organized chou of Kiao-'Chi, now reduced by the Wu to 
practically the same limits occupied by the Tonkin of the 
present day. There would be no reason for such defensive 
worksy had not Long~blen been at that period the seat of 
government for the Kiao-chi district. 1 am not prepared 
to assert that the jurisdiction of the official residing at that 
city extended to the adjoining Tonkinese chum as well, for 
these appear to have had separate governors, subordinate, 
equally with that of the Kiao-chi ch'un^ to the governor- 
general at Kwang-hsin or P^an-yii. But in view of the 
long connection that the Long-bten district had had with 
the ancient capitals of the region, and that the chun of 
Kiao-chi of which it formed part and parcel now had with 
the name borne by the whole territorial division of Kiao-chou^ 
I should imagine that the Long-blen district-city must have 
enjoyed a certain prestige, if not actual ascendency over 
the sister-towns, and must somehow have been regarded 
nominally as the chief city, and its district as the principal 
district not only of the Kiao-chi chiin but of the whole 
Tonkinese territory. Its strategical position at the head 
of the delta of the Red River, which made of it, down to 
recent years, the key of Tonkin, and to about four centuries 
ago its principal commercial port,^ has no doubt, and in 
a great measure, contributed to heighten that prestige and 
give point to that ascendency, granted that the latter already 
made itself manifest at the period in question. At any 
rate, it is undoubtedly due to the peculiar advantages 
enumerated above that Long-blen was singled out among 
all the sister district - cities for protection with defensive 
works ; and it is difficult to perceive the full necessity of 
such a step being taken without admitting that Long-bien 
was, at the same time, the seat of government for, at least, 
the chun of Kiao-chi. 

It was in connection with the building of its bulwarks 
that a coiled dragon is fabled to have been discovered in 


de msr” (J 


s ffusre piss de qaatre cents sas que Hanoi a 
rtfONf 0 t XecoHnaisHtnc09f Coohinchine Francaise, No. 30, p. 166). 
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its neighbourhood, as already stated. From this incident, 
we are told, the city had its name changed into Long^tvien 
(f| in Ohinese Lung~yuan)^ the ^Dragon’s stealthy 

approach.* Sut its former designation, Long-hien (g| |g, 
in Chinese Ltmg-pien)y must have been also connected with 
some dragon story, for it means, as we have seen, ^ Dragon’s 
folds,’ or * Dragon’s coils.’ Under this name the district had 
been known since the time of the Han conquest (b.c. Ill), 
when, according to one of the versions given above, it 
became the seat of government for the whole region of 
Kiao-chi. Since a.d. 208, the date at which its chef-lieu was 
girt with protective ramparts, it is mentioned in native 
records both as Long-bien and Long-wlen. From a.d. 264 to 
A.D. 533 the administrative residence for the whole chou of 
Kiao-chi stood at Long-blen district-city.^ At the latter date 
a revolt broke out headed by the patriotic Li-bon. This 
personage took possession of Long^bzen, drove out the Chinese 
governor maintained there by the Liang dynasty, and having 
readily become the master of the adjoining districts, he set 
up as king of the country (a.d. 538), which he called Nam* 
riel (m u, in Chinese Nan-yueh).* His reign, however, was 
but of brief duration, and in consequence of reverses he met 
with at the hands of the imperial troops he had to withdraw 
westwards into the hUl tracts of the Black River, where he 
was carried off by jungle fever in a.d. 548. Thereupon one 
of his valiant generals proclaimed himself king with the title 
of Triea-yiet>vuang, and having defeated the imper^lists 
made Long-blm his residence (a.d. 560).’ Thus, after an 
interval of seven and a half centuries. Tonkin recovered 
its independence from foreign rule, with Long-bien as 
capital. 

A few years later a formidable competitor arose against 
Trieu-Yiet-Tuang in the person of Lf-p'hot-td, a relative 
of the former king Ll-bdn. Civil war broke out, and fortune 
favouring L|>p‘h5t-ttt, ho suppressed Trieu-Vmt-vuang, 

^ Dm Michel*, op. cit., p. 101. 

* IbUL, im. 192 and 1S(C 

* lUd., pp. 149, 144. 
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and set himaelf up as king (a.d. 569).^ From that 
date Lang-blen ceased to be the capital, for the new ruler 
established his residence at P‘hong-chdu (north-east of 
Son-toi), the ancient metropolis of Van-ldng. The Viet-nam 
kingdom was destined, however, to be short-lived. In 
A.D. 602 the Sui despatched against it an expedition which 
was successful, and Ll-p*hot-ttl made his submission.^ 
Tonkin thus became once more a Chinese possession, being 
known under the old name of Kiao»chou at first, and Kiao-chi 
shortly afterwards.^ 

The T^ang re-established the designation Kiao-choii in 
A.D. 619 ; but having reorganized the country in a.d. 679, 
they called it * Protectorate general of An-nan* (5Ef 
i.e. the protectorate general that was to ^ pacify the south.’ 
Thence originated that vague term Annd7n (this being the 
local pronunciation of the above two characters), which, 
in the course of time, with the extension of Sino-Annamese 
dominions southwards at the expense of Campui came to be 
applied to what was formerly Cham territory, while being 
superseded (in 1428) by the term Tonkin (^ Ddng~kui, 
Tung^ching, Tung^kmg^ etc.) in the region it used to designate 
at first. The seat of government for the protectorate was 
established at Ktao - cAou, i.e. the lieu of the Kiao 

district.* Whether this was the old Lo7ig-bie7% city or not 
we are not told, but we may well declare ourselves for the 
affirmative. In a.d. 767 the designation A7i-7\an for the 
protectorate was changed to Chin^7%an (in Annamese Tron- 
ndin)y only to be re-established, however, in 768.^ 

In the interval we hear of a new city being founded, 
which is termed Ld-thdii m Hi, in Chinese Lo-ch^hig). 
Its construction, the native historians tell us, was started 
in A.D. 767, continued in a.d. 791, and completed and 
improved upon in a.d. 808,® from which date the town 


^ Dm Michele, op. cit., pp. 149, 150. 

* Ibid., p. 161. 

* Under xaag-Ti’e reign (a.d. 606-617). 
« Dee Michels, op. cit., p. 168. 

^ Ibid., pp. 168 end 171. 

* Ibid., pp. 169, 173, 176. 


See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 308. 
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is usually mentioned under the slightly modified form 
Dai-^ld (Jjc in Chinese T*ai-lo)y evidently a contraction 
^ Itd-thcLn^ 'the great city of Xd/ The 

foundation of this city is wrongly ascribed by some to 
the famous Kau - P'ien (?U ®f) ill a.d. 866.^ A fortress 
by the name of Ld - thdn was indeed built by this 
Chinese general at the date mentioned, but elsewhere.® 
At the same time a little citadel also called Ld - thdn 
had been erected outside of Dai - Id city, close by the 
banks of the T6 - likh, apparently a small branch of the 
Red River detached near the present Ha - noi. Hither, 
we are informed, the seat of government for the Annam 
protectorate was transferred in a.d. 824,® presumably from 
Ddi-ld. This frequency of the term Ld-thdn^ applied 
promiscuously to three different places, viz., (1) the city 
of Ddi-ldy (2) Kau-P'ien’s fortress, and (3) the citadel 
outside the walls of Ddi^ldy generates a good deal of 
confusion, which is made worse confounded when the 
commentators of the ancient annals tell us how the earthen 
mounds rising on the exterior of the four sides of the present 
Ha-ndi are likewise called Ld^thdn.^ 

We shall try to find our way through all this chaotic 
nomenclature in order to establish the identity of Dauld, 
which is the pivot upon which turns the whole of the 
present inquiry. We have seen that Dai-ld had been known 
as Ld-thdn scores of years before its less glorious namesakes 
came into existence. Now, we are told in a note of the 
translator that this Ld--thdn^ otherwise Ddi^ld^ is the same 
city as is now termed Ke^chd (Kesho) or Ha-ndi.® At the 
same time, we have seen on a former page that the native 
commentators identify the ancient Long^blen city, whose walls 
were built in a.d. 208, likewise with Ha-ndi.® Therefore 

^ Ibid., p. 207, a statement refuted at p. 210. 

* IbiA, p« 210. Outside of Kim ciw is the place indicated, but in which 
district this was to be found we are not told by the Mfogging commentaton. 

^ Des Michels, op. dt., pp. 180 and 210. 

* Ibid., p. 210. 

* Ibid., p. 173, and note 979, p. 197 of the Notes. 

« Ibid., p. 68. 
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Dm-ld must have arisen close to the site of the ancient Long^ 
hien or Long-wlen ; perhaps on its ruins, as it is possible 
that Long-hlen may have been dismantled and partially 
destroyed during the Chinese invasion of a.d. 602, which 
is the last time we hear of its existence.^ We thus obtain 
the equation : Long*bien or Long-wlen (a.d. 208—602) = 
Ld-thdn (a.d. 767 — 808) = DSi-Za (a.d. 808-866 et seq.). 
Let us see what further proofs can be adduced in support 
of its correctness. 

The native commentators tell us that the Ll made Long’- 
Wien their capital, changing its name to Thang-long (‘Dragon 
at rest*), a designation which it preserved under the Trbn 
and the Now, according to the Abb4 Launay,® Li-thai- 

t6, the founder of the local Ll dynasty, who reigned between 
a.d. 1010 and 1028, had established his capital at Dai-ld^ and, 
after having embellished it considerably, he changed, in 
consequence of a dream, its name into Thang-long. This 
capital, that author tells us in a note, is the present-day 
Ha-n6i. We learn furthermore that towards 1399 a.d. 
a new capital having been built further to the west with 
the name of T6i-d6 (W ^ Chinese Western 

Capital*), Thang-long, i.e. Ha-noi, became known, by 
contrast, as D6ng-d6 (^ ia Chinese Tiing^tn = ‘ Eastern 
Capital*).^ On or shortly after a.d. 1428, the date of the 
ie*s advent to power, its name was once more changed into 
D6ng-kin^ with exactly the same signification (^ in 


^ See ibid., p. 150, ^vhore it is said that the indigenous king L\^p^hdt-tUf 
whose capital was then at P^hong-chOu, had just appointed a governor over 
Long^hxen. 

» Ibid., p. 53. 

» “ Histoire de I’Annam,’* p. 48. I have to avail myself of this work for 
this later period, although I am aware that it is by no means a standard one, 
for want of a better authority. Des Michels’ valuable translation of the 
Annamose Annals unfortunately stops at a.d. 967, and it is a pity that it was 
not brought down to completion, especially as he would then have given us an 
index of all proper names with their transcription in native characters, as he 
promised to do at the outset. In inauiries like our present one the toiling 
investigator is always handicapped in his identification of toponymies by the 
difficulty of getting at the nanve characters by which they are represented in 
the countries where they occur. 

* Lannay, op. cit., p. 89. He seems to imore, however, the designation 
Thana^long which the city had home up to that date. 

• ftid.vp. 111. 
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Chinese Ttmg-ching or Tung-^king). Thence the designation 
Tung-king or Tonkin came to be applied to the whole region. 
We are therefore on perfectly solid ground in asserting that 
the present Ha-noi^ the former Dai-ld or Ld-than^ the 
ancient Long-blen of a.d. 208, and its still more remote 
though less conspicuous namesake, which constituted the 
chef-lieu of the famed Long-blen district of the Han since 
at least b.c. 110, are practically identical in so far as they 
rose on the same site — perhaps on the ruins of one another — 
each being the historical continuation of its predecessor, and 
all together representing in almost unbroken succession, 
for fully twenty centuries down to the present day, the 
administrative seat for the government of the country.^ 


' In confirmation of this result of my independent investigations I have since come 
across the following passage by Mr. E. H. Parker (in tho China Meview^ vol. xx, 
p. 63), where the identity of Hd-ndi with Long -him is demonstrated by evidence 
collected on the spot. This identity is, however, traced down to a.d. 660 only, 
when Lontj-hien had become the capital of Nam-vXet^ the first independent 
kingdom established in Tonkin since the Han conquest. Tho passage referred to 
runs as follows:— 

* ‘ Mr. Dumoutier, of Hanoi, has made the interesting discovery that the ruins of 
Kau capital or citadel are still visible in tho immediate neighbourhood 

of Hanoi. [This must refer to the La-thah citadel, which, we have seen, was 
not built there by Kau P^ien^ but elsewhere.] In tho nnmth of July last 
Mr. Dumoutier conducted me for the second time over the site, and pointed out 
the d4bris of bricks and pottery several feet in thickness. Referring to the 

native Annamese Histoiy Primer, \Kh(ii-dhng^thu)let^ , 

I find it distinctly stated that the modem Hanoi is the Taila city \T^a%-lo-oh^ong'\ 
of Kau-P‘ien, and the still more ancient Lung-p'ien^ tho first real independent 
capital of Yiieh-nan^ the capital of tho Soutlieru Emperor {Ttefi-Ll Ndm-d$\^ 
who with his successor Chao-yueh Wang [^TAen-YXet-vUang^ reigned there for 
thirty years. Thirty -two years later [a.d. 602] the countiTT was incorporated 
with the Sui Empire of China, and it was during the succeeding dynasty of 
T*ang that the great struggle for supremacy between the Chinese and Siamese 
[stV for Nan-Chaoy i.e. Zdr«, but not at all, properly, ‘ Shan,* i.e. Siamese] 
races took place, Annam being a mere catspaw. Mr. Dumoutier has prepared 
a history of Kau etc. 

From the above passage it appears that the native literati are not unaware of 
the idehtitT of Ha-nOi with the ancient Long-bien, although they make so much 
confnaion in annotating the old records. As regards tlie location of the 

following passage from a historical work is quoted in the Annamese Anuab 

g ^es Michels, op. dt., p. 210): — ** According to the Dfii-thkfi-fiut-th$i^-shi 
6 dty of 2>Sf-Al stood outside the provincial town of the ehou of Jdu^ [Kiao- 
chi chou]. At this spot [the seat of government for] both the whicii bore 

the name of Kiao-eM unW the Han, and the protectorate of the T*aug were to 
be found. In the course of time they fell info ruins, and it is now difficult to 
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Summarizing now tlie results of the above discussion, we 
find that, according to the most accredited views and the 
evidence to hand, the capital of the chun (province) of 
Kiao^chi — if not, indeed, for the whole region of Tonkin as 
understood in our days — stood, during the two and a half 
centuries or so immediately preceding the publication of 
Ptolemy's work, on territory forming part of the Long-bien 
district ; and, more precisely, at either — 

(1) Lwd-ldii^ a city about five miles to the north or north- 
east of the present Ha-nol, which is seemingly Identical with 
Lwd-ihdn or ICd-licdy the capital of the ancient Oii-lak or 
Ou^ldk (Oii^lo) kingdom (b.c. 258-208) ; or, 

(2) Long^blen district-city — after a.d. 208 called Long-wien, 
and later on Ld-thdn (a.d. 767) and Ddi-kl (a.d. 808) — rising 
practically on the site of the present Ha-noi. 

There is, therefore, no possible doubt that either of the 
two ancient cities just named corresponds to Ptolemy's 
Aganagara, and that the location we have assigned to the 
latter in our tables on the site of Ha-n6i has every chance 
of proving absolutely correct, and in the worst instance 
cannot be out more than some five miles from the position 
indicated. We must remain content with this result, so 
eminently satisfactory, it being impossible at the present 
stage of our knowledge to push the topographical inquiry 
any further. Investigations conducted locally should very 
soon settle the question as to which of the two neighbouring 
cities pointed out must be finally identified with Ptolemy's 
Aganagara. Provisionally we hold for Long^bicn^ i.e. Ha-nui, 
which appears to be the most eligible of the two. 

Passing now from topographical to linguistical considera- 
tions, we find that the chances are almost equally divided 
between Lw&^lm and Long^bten* Lwd^lbu^ we have seen, is, 
to all appearance, the same as the erstwhile Lwa^than or 


recognize their ancient vestiges.** It m to be hoped that Mr. Dunioutier’s 
investigations, the results of which are so far unknown to me beyond what is set 
forth in the above extract, and the researches of other European scholar, wll 
finally settle the points of detail tliat still remain doubtful or obscure in this 
topographical question. 
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Kd^lwdj the ancient conch -shell -shaped city whose high 
towering walls were compared in majesty with the S?un-lun 
mountain, the Olympus of Chinese fiction. This particular 
as to the loftiness of the city walls may have suggested to 
the Indu settlers in the country the designation A.granaga^a 
(in Pali Agganagara)^ meaning ' High City ^ or ‘ High 
Citadel/ which would naturally be adopted by the ruling class 
(of Indu descent, as we have shown), as well as by the 
people, at a period when Induism was in the ascendant and 
Chinese influence was as yet probably nil. 

On the other hand, as regards Long^blen^ it is quite 
possible that its name, absolutely Chinese in character, is 
but the translation of some older designation of Indu origin 
borne by the city, and likewise connected with the dragon, 
the Sanskrit Ndga or Uraga^ such as e.g. Ndga-nagara^ 
Uraga-nagara^ which may have become in the course of 
time contracted by the vulgar or by foreigners into 
Aganagara^ whence Ptolemy^s Aganagara. The term Uraga, 
we have seen, is probably embodied in the toponymic Ou-lak 
applied to the maritime region about Ha-noi in general, and, 
specifically, to the kingdom founded there by the ThUk 
(A[§oka?) dynasty in b.c. 258. Subsequently to the fall of 
the latter the term JJraga or Ou-lak may have survived in 
connection with Lwd-thdn, the Thuk capital, and its later 
namesake Lwd^lon ; or else with Long-bien^ the name of the 
particular district where that capital stood, passing thence 
to the Long-bien district-city, in the event of this having 
been made the seat of government by the Han, instead of 
Lwd^lou, 

Yet another interpretation may be put upon the term 
Aganagara should we feel inclined to derive it from the 
Sanskrit Agranagara or the Pali Agganagara. Both these 
words may be taken to mean also ‘Chief City.^ In this 
sense Aganagara would imply the che/^Ueti, the adminis- 
trative residence for the chun oi Kiao-chi, and perhaps for the 
whole Tonkinese region, in Ptolemy's time. This, again, 
leads us to either: (1) Xtri-Zoa, the erstwhile Ltci^tAdn; or 
(2) Long^bien, the present Ha-ndi. 
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Thus, unless we ascribe to the term Ag^anagara the meaning 
of * High or Liofty City,' we find ourselves brought face 
to face, in the arena of philological debate, with the same 
alternatives that confronted us on the field of historical 
controversy. Surely, it is only from a thorough archaDological 
survey of the sites of the two cities in dispute that the 
definite solution of this intricate problem can be expected, it 
being unlikely that the vague and often contradictory 
information contained in the extant records can throw any 
decisive light on the question. 

In so far as the ancient and somewhat mythical Licd-thah 
is concerned, it should be remarked that, although it may 
have been destroyed in consequence of the fall of the Thuk 
kingdom in b.c. 208, its site was not forgotten, nor perhaps 
entirely abandoned. W^e have seen, in fact, that according 
to one version the Han seat of government was established 
there in b.c. Ill, when the old Thuk capital was perhaps 
rebuilt in the form of a provincial chief-city bearing the 
slightly modified name of Lwa^lou, As time rolled on and 
the memory of its ancient glory dimmed in the mist of 
centuries, a halo of myth and fable began to grow around 
the historical traditions connected with the ancient cit 3 % to 
which each successive generation considerably added. The 
designation of or Olympus-like citjr was applied 

to it, we are told, by the Chinese of the T‘ang period 
(a.d. 618—907).^ The story as to the loftiness and spiral 
arrangement of its walls has, no doubt, been sensiblj’' 
magnified and partly invented in after ages. 

In 939 A.D. a pleasant surprise awaited the legendary 
city. Ngd-kwien, governor of the chott or province of JLi 
(established in a.d. 523 on the territory of the ancient 
S^itu~chbn^ now Thail-hwa ^), having rebelled against Chinese 
rule and set up as king of the whole Tonkinese region, 
established his capital at the ancient Lwh-thdh, which 
became henceforth known by the name of K6 - Iwd ( |j^ 2% , 

* Des Michels, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 131. 
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in Chinese Ku^lo).^ The Ng6 dynasty founded by him 
had^ however, but an ephemeral existence, and came to 
an end in a.d. 965, although the country managed, in 
spite of internal dissensions, to maintain its independence 
from Chinese domination for another four and a half 
centuries. The capital was then removed to Sivd - lu in 
Nge-an, and next to Dai-ld or Sd’-ndi^ now called Thang^ 
long^ in the first quarter of the eJeventh century ; and 
never again do we hear of the ancient Lwd - than or 
Kd-lwh coming to the front in Tonkinese history. Future 
investigations will tell whether, in its earlier days, it 
did so under Han rule, thereby winning a permanent 
place in Ptolemaic geography.* Until its claim to such 
a position is established, however, I prefer, as I said, to 
consider its competitor Long-bien^ the present-day Ha-noi, 
as the real Aganagara. 

Sinda, a town (No. 116). 

This name evidently represents the Sanskrit Sindhu or 
Sindhy which in Chinese takes the forms Shen-^tu (# m) 
and JSsin-tu (m M)- The Annamese Son^toi (Som-t&y), 
although spelled with quite different characters and looking 
in more than one respect what it is represented to be — 
namely, a modern designation applied collectively to the 
territories of several ancient districts known of yore under 
absolutely dissimilar names, ^ — is likely to have, as we shall 

^ Des Michels, op. cit., p. 221. 

^ I have just learned, oilthough too late in time to make use of it in these pages, 
that Mr. G. Dumoutier, several years ago, published a monograph on the ancient 
Ziva^thdn ox Kd-’lwi, under the title !^tude historique et arch4ologique sur 
Cd^Loa^ capitale de Tancien royaume de Au^Lq^e (reunion de Thuo et de 
Van • in NotivelUB Archives des Missions Scienti/iqueSf t. iii, 1892. 

I draw attention to this work here, as perhaps in it the reader may ilnd the 
elements for the solution of the question set forth above. 

* Son^ioi (lH in Chinese Shan-hsi) has, in Annamese, the meaning 

of ‘ Western Hills ’ or * Western Hill- tracts * ; this designation being apparently 
applied to the province it now denotes on account of this being situated at the 
foot of the hills bounding Tonkin on the west. But probably it is, as surmised 
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Bee, some etymological connection, whether direct or indirect, 
with the term Sindhu and its derivatives, which it strikingly 
resembles in sound. Quite independently, however, of the 
still problematic circumstance as to the name Sbn-toi being 
the modern Sino-Annamese travesty of an ancient local term 
Sindhu^ or something to that effect, handed down in a more 
or less corrupted form through many successive generations, 
topographical reasons concur in pointing to &bn-tbi or its 
immediate neighbourhood as the most probable site where 
Ptolemy^s Sinda must have stood. Hence, although my 
identification of Sinda with Son-toi may still be open to 
criticism from a linguistical point of view — at any rate, 
in so far as the alleged modern term 8dn-tdi is concerned 
— it is almost beyond doubt geographically correct, especially 
if, as I think, Sinda in Ptolemy's time — like Son-toi in our 
own day — designated not only a town, but also the district 
of which it formed the chef-lien. However it be, these 
topographical indications, coupled with the fact of the 
close similarity in names between the two places, entitle 
Son-toi to be regarded, for practical purposes, as the present 
representative of the ancient Sinda, 

Truly, it may be objected that the rectified position we have 
obtained for Sinda in the tables, while almost coincident in 
latitude with that of Son-toi, which it exceeds by a mere 3', 
is as much as 57^ less than the latter in longitude, thus 
falling far away into the valley of the Slack River, some- 
where to the west of P‘hu-yen Chou ( ^ This being, 

however, a rather peculiar location for a thriving commercial 
centre, such as we may well suppose Sinda must have been. 


above, merely a modem travesty of the early name borne by the district. In 
Chinese Son-toi or Shanghai would mean instead ‘West of the Hills,’ which 
is topographically untrue. The chef lieu is likewise called Son-ttii. The 
present province embraces the territories once belonging to the ancient districts 
of Chdu-vien^ P^huak-lok (jpB Fn-ltt), and Van-huig of the primordial 

Van^Ulng kingdom ; to the districts of Chdu^vien and Me-lih of the Han period ; 
to the chiin or province of Ton^chUiang (Hsin-ch'ang) of the Tsin (constituted 
A.D. 271) ; and to the ehou of P^hong^ or P^hong-chdn of the T‘ang, formed 
A.D, 679. (See Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 2, 8, 49, 67, 103, 106, 160, and 232.) 
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it will be far more expedient not to lay too much stress on 
the result obtained in longitude^ and to assume for that 
town a position somewhat more to the east and out of the 
wilds than that. By a glance at a modern map it will be 
noticed that at a short distance to the north-west of Son-toi 
a most interesting geographical phenomenon occurs, for here 
both the Black and the Clear Rivers join the Red River 
within almost a stone’s throw of each other, forming, as it 
were, a common confluence, which has, indeed, ever been 
considered as such by the natives, it being usually referred 
to in the Chinese records of this region as the San-chH-chiang 
jl) or ^confluent of the three rivers,’ and employed 
as an alternative term for Son-toi.^ The strategical as well 
as commercial importance of this multiple junction of water- 
ways, tapping the valleys of three conspicuous streams, is too 
evident to need demonstration, and must have attracted 
attention since the earliest days. That such was the case 
is proved by the fact of the ancient kingdom of Vnn^ldng 
having been established just about this spot. It was on the 
northern bank of the main river that its capital P^hong-chdu 
stood, and precisely on the territories of the present Lotn-ddu 
(Efe Chinese Lin-t^nii) * and Vin^tbang districts, whose 

chef-lieux lie within short distances respectively, to the 
north-west and the north of Son-toi city. The circuits of 
Bakh-hak ( fg, in Chinese Pai-haii or P^-Ao), at the 
confluent of the Clear River with the main stream, and 
(111 m. in Chinese 8 /ian^wet)f near the junction of 
the Black River with the latter, are pointed out as the most 
probable sites ; ^ hence we may limit the position of the 
ancient P^kong-c/idu between the two confluents. 

Thus the territory in question became the scene of the 

* See Dev^ria^s “FrontiSre Sino-Aunamite,” pp. 63-64. 

^ Eridently named, as we have already observed, from the Tdu or Ddu 
(Red) River, whose name is sometimes written with the character ^ instead of 
Zcm^diuf I notice, is now usually spelled tSt Zom^thau; but for 
the old form mm see Dev6ria (op. cit., p. 64), who is, I believe, correct. 

> Des Michels, op. cit., p. 2. 
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earliest events mentioned in Annamese history, and seems 
to have been also one of the first seats of Indu power and 
civilization in Tonkin, for the place-names P*hmig iR 

Chinese Fing, Fung, etc. = Bahga or Vang a ?) and Van- 
Idng in Chinese TV^n-lang = Banrdhg, Vanrahg, 

Vanaranga P) ^ look much like being of Indu origin. The 
Annamese annalists, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
their later masters, the Chinese, do, of course, endeavour, 
with a supreme pride as well as delight, to trace the ancestry 
of their ancient kings to the fabulous Chinese emperor Shin- 
nung^ otherwise Yen-ti, the ‘ Fiery God,^ said to have ruled 
between b.g. 2838 and 2698 ; but the legendary accounts 
they give must naturally be taken cum grano salis, and we 
are presumably within reasonable bounds of historical truth 
if we place the foundation of the Van-lang kingdom at a much 
less remote date, say in the fourth or fifth century before 
the Christian era, or only a couple of hundred years before the 
invasion of king Thiik-P*han (Ai§oka-vardhana ?) took place. 
This result is to some extent borne out l>y the native annals 
themselves. According to the latter, in fact, there were 
eighteen kings of Van-lang, tJie length of whose reigns is 
not given. Reckoning back from the last ruler, dethroned 
in B.c. 268 by King Thuk, for the full number of eighteen 
reigns as indicated by the annals, and at the rate of twenty 
years a reign, a very reasonable average, we get to b.c. 618, 
say to the end of the seventh century b.c., which would thus 
prove to be the remotest date to which the foundation of 
the Van-lang kingdom could be ostensibly shifted back. 


^ This name should he compared also with that of JP^hanrdng — said to be 
a contraction of — ia Lower Cochin - China. The Cantonese 

pronunciation, Min -long, of the characters with which it is spelled, suggests 
a probable form Mnnrnng or Men-rang ; but it is little likely that the 
M^ or Km-Mln are implied. Dumoutier, in the usual reckless style adopted 
by our Sinologists of interpreting Indo-Chinese toponymies transcribed in Chmese 
onmoters aner the sense that the characters themselreB hare in the Chinee 
tonme. takes Van-lSna (in Chinese Win-lang) to be the name of a tribe which 
beflius translates as^nei * SwHtntM* (see China Maview, vol. xix, p. 160 ). It is, 
indeed, high Htna that our Sinologra should give up this absurd, useless, and 
utterly «« j system of with the foreign place-names occurring 

in Craese re^rds. 


22 
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But as next to nothing is told us of the exploits of these 
eighteen rulers, history being silent even as to the individual 
names they bore, and simply referring to them as the Hiing- 
mang^ i.e. kings of the Sung dynasty, after the title of its 
founder, we may well reduce the number of them to a mere 
few without fear of being very far wrong, and thus we obtain 
the fourth or fifth century b.c. as about the extreme chrono- 
logical limit to which the origin of the Van-lang kingdom 
can be logically assigned. Such being the case, this prim- 
ordial Tonkinese kingdom would prove approximately coeval 
in its rise to other realms founded elsewhere in Indo-China 
by adventurers from Northern India, and there seems thus to 
be nothing extraordinary in our assumption, which we trust 
will one day find confirmation in fact, of its having had 
a similar origin. 

Meanwhile it will be admitted, I hope, that the connection 
I have pointed out between the toponymic Sinda recorded 
by Ptolemy, and a Indu term Sindhu or something similar, 
is unmistakeable. It cannot fail to occur to one as quite 
possible that the district we have just described, being so 
rich in fluvial waterways, may have received from the early 
Indu settlers the name of SindhUf which, it is well known, 
means generically a ‘ river,' and its native inhabitants the 
name SindAus or Saindhavaa^ because of their dwelling in an 
eminently fluviatile region. Similarly, the chief city or 
commercial centre of the district — ^for something of the kind 
must have existed — ^may have become known as the town 
of Sindhu or Sindh, either from the district itself or from 
its being situated, as very probably was the case, on the 
banks of the main river and close by the Sindhu-sarhgama, 
as the San^cAH^hiang of Chinese writers of a later period 
would then be called. 

- Against the objection that would naturally be raised as to 
no mention occurring in the native annals concerning the 
period in question of any district or settlement bearing 
a name similar or even slightly approaching in sound to 
SindAu or SindA, I shall oppose the demonstration that some 
well-defined trace existed within the very territory of the 
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present Son-toi, of some such term, handed down to us in 
the form of a tribal name which, whether derived from it 
or not, is with it undoubtedly connected. 

We are, in fact, told in the native accounts of the ancient 
Van-lang kingdom, that the latter was founded by a prince 
Lali^long} of Dragon {Ndga^ Uraga^ or Lak) descent on his 
mother’s side, who, as the legend has it, often appeared to 
his courtiers in the form of a dragon coiled up on the throne. 
'I'his extraordinary personage wedded a girl of celestial, or 
divine, lineage (from Sun or Fire, identified here with the 
Chinese Fire-god and Emperor Yen-ti) bearing the name of 
(Ju-ki (= Aggi^ the Pali word for *fire’ P), and had a hundred 
children by her, of whom fifty were boys and the other half 
girls. When these had sufficiently grown up in age, the 
prince said to his bride : I am of Dragon {Ndga, Uraga) 

descent, and thou art offspring of the Celestials. Water and 
Fire, being elements antagonistic to each other, cannot long 
dwell together,** and forthwith he intimated that they should 
part, after having divided the children of either sex equally 
amongst them, each of the parents taking one half. This was 
agreed to by the mother, but before the separation took place 
their eldest male child was appointed to rule, by common 
consent, over the country that was the scene of these events, 
with the title of Hung-viiang ( 3E ), i.e. King Hiing. 
It was this potentate who founded, according to the legends, 
the Van-ldng kingdom with capital at Pffiong-chou, on the 
bank of the Red River opposite to that of Son-toi. Princess 

^ Lqe-Umg gudn of Des Michels (op. cit., p. 1) and others. But here qudn 
{kwon) is merely the Chinese m, ehiln = ‘ prince ’ ; hence Ldh^Ung kwon 
means I^noe Lhk^Umg, In this name long is the Sino-Annamese term for 
‘ dragon’ ; while JJkk Chinese, fo), although having a different meaning, 

is very likely a corrupt rendering of its Indian synony^ Ndga or Uraga, 
The al^ve.name means, therefore, JNaga Prince, orPnnce bragon. Des Michels 
informs us (ibid., p. 6, notes) that according to the legend this prince, being 
of dragon race on mother’s side, took pleasure dwelling in the bosom of the 
waters. This is, of course, a fiction allusive to the amphibious^ character of 
the people of the delta inhabiting a country still subject to tidal influence, and 
having no doubt acquired proficiency in boaimanship, whereby they were likened 
unto serpents called NUgao or Urugao {Uik^ or 8ii-iSAr), their country being 
termed the country of Ldk^ and their fields the fields of L8k {vide sttpra^ p. 821). 
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Cu-ki, his mother, returned with one half of her offspring 
to the region of Mount Bd-vi — situated to the south-west 
of Son-tdi close by the Bleick River, and not far from its 
junction with the main stream — apparently her original 
home; while Prince Lak-long with the other half of the 
children, minus the newly crowned king Hhng, proceeded 
to the alluvial plains of the delta, the region of waters or 
Naga country, as the legend says, where he settled.' Some 
accounts represent him as having taken up his abode at the 
bottom of the sea, the mythical sojourn of the Nagas ; but 
this is, of course, merely an allegorical allusion to the mode 
of life of the people of the delta, spent for the most part 
afloat and, as it were, amidst the waters, owing to the 
periodical inundations, tidal and otherwise, to which the 
country was subject. 

Endeavouring to read through the above legend by 
divesting it of all the mythical finery in which Oriental 
imagination has wrapped it up, we find that the sense it is 
intended to convey is very probably as follows : — The 
country of Tonkin was in its earliest days inhabited by two 
populations distinct in habits and mode of life, at least, 
although probably issued from a common original Mon- 
Annam stock, to wit : (1) a people of the plains, identified 
with the element of Water and ascribed a Naga descent, 
either because of their dwelling on the border of streams 
and on that part of the delta subject to periodical inundations, 
or of their being addicted to serpent- worship ; perhaps for 
both reasons at the same time ; (2) a people of mountaineers, 
living in the hill-tracts on the west, about the celebrated 
Mount Bd-vi, and identified with the element of Fire 
or Affni), because of their worshipping this element, 
especially in its celestial form of thunderbolt and genius 
of the mountains (volcanoes), a cult of which traces still 

* It stonld be nndeistood that the rerrion I bare foUoved here is in the main 
that eontaiaed in the abore-qiioted Siimeae translation of the F&r-eSei 
the aceonnt given in the annah translated by Dee Mioheb (pp. 2, 3) bdng too 
brief, and the one pr esented by the Abbd Lannay (pp. 3, 9) too garbled, to be 
of nnich ose. 
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survive in that region,^ and of their probably being metal- 
workers like most hill tribes of 0*hieng race now in Indo- 
China. Each of the two peoples had their own chief, both 
coming in the course of time nominally under the supreme 
authority of a king, said to be descended from an intermixture 
of the two races, but being more likely the scion of some 
adventurer who had come from India, and had united the two 
heterogeneous populations of the country under the same 
sceptre, thus founding the first simulacrum of a kingdom 
among peoples who were not at all by instinct kingdom- 
founders, but accustomed to independent tribal organization. 
The fact of the district where the capital stood being, like 
the whole kingdom itself, called Van-ldng, shows that the 
de facto jurisdiction of the new ruler did not probably 
extend much beyond the limits of that very district, while 


^ At Mount Bd-vli of which worship Dumoutier speaks in the following terms 
(see China Review, vol. xix, p. 105) : — “Every three years, people say, in those 
parts the neighbours ot Mount Ba-vi are in the habit of offering to the genius of 
Tan- Vi6n [another name for the mountain ; see note on next page] axes of bronze 
and stone; the huyen [district] of Bdt-bat supplies the stone-axes, and the 
huidn of ThOng-thi’en those of bronze. The offering is made in the forest 
temple : the genius comes to fetch these axes, which he uses for knocking mortals 
on the head diiring storms. From the cloudy peaks of TEn-Vien, say the natives, 
amid fla.shes of lightning, he hurls shafts of bronze and stone indiscriminately : 
these shafts bury thems^ves deeply in the ground, but each thunderclap makes 
them jump up agaiu, and they are found soon afterwards on the surface of 
the ground, whence they are carefully collected, for they constitute a valuable 
talisnian against thunderbolts.’’ From a Siamese MS. in my possession I learn 
that a similar worship was, and probably is still, practised in Yunnan, as^the 
following extract I translate will show: — “ The Hd-^luang [i.e. the Great Ho or 
Yiinnanese] dwell in a city at the head of the Mng-Se Lake [the Great Nong-Se, 
i.e. lake of Yunnan Fii], near which there is a high mountain. They practise 
the worship of genii. This they perform by placing a copper axe ivitli offerings 
of food, high up on the mountain slope ; then they withdraw to wait at a edla 
[resting shed] below. Soon the genius displays a flash of light like a rainbow 
descending upon the offerings. An interval of obscurity follows, during which 
the spirit devours the eatables. VHien his repast is over the luminous streak 
reappears, and then the oblators go up for the tray left empty of its contents, 
which they take back with them. It is said that the Miiang 'tun\-wang-f&-huen, 
in the Ho country, was at an early period the Miiang SUei-TKen [tributary to 
the TKen or celestial spirits], where the copper axes were made which are offered 
[literally, brought as tribute] to Balarama.” We see from this extract that the 
early Indff immigrants identified the Indo-Chinese genius of the mountains and 
thunder with Balarama or Rama with the axe, the axe meaning the thundOTWt. 
Since that period he has ever been looked upon in this character by Indo-Chinese 
populations. The Siamese call him more often Rdmdwra. 
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the people of the delta and those of the mountains each 
continued^ as will be seen directly, under their own particular 
chiefs. It is, in short, the same state of affairs that we 
meet with in ancient Samboja: the lords, there styled 
kings, of Fire and Water ^ of the early populations, now 


* Sdaeh^T^hlong or ‘ Fire-King/ and Sdaeh-Tok (from Skt. udaka = ‘ water ’) 
or * Water-King,' said to be still found among the Jarui and Tampuau tribes on 
the eastern frontier of Kamboja. For a brief account of them and their mode 
of life see Excursions ei Ecconnaissanccs^ No. 16, pp. 172, 173. According 
to the Annamese, there would seem to have existed Fire and Water Kings — 
Bua-lita m & and Bua-nuak m ifi. as they style them — also in Cami)a. 
It would be well to ascertain whether those of the neighbouring Jarai and other 
frontier tribes are meant, or local ones. Marini (“ Delle Missioni,” etc., Roma, 
1663, p. 33) states that part of the territory of the Bumoi (by which he 
evidently means the country of the Eha tribes called by the 

Annamese and sometimes IChti^Moi by the Lau) acknowledged the authority of 
Fire and Water Kings (** . . ' . certi popoli che habitano nelle 

montagne pih alpestre, e che vbbidiscono a due Regoli, che col^ chiamano 
Re dell* acqua I’vno, e R^ del fuoco I’altro . . . **). Tosi (“Dell* India 

Orientale,** Roma, 1669, pp. 166 and 208), a few years afterwards, repeats the 
same statement with furiher particulars, and more correctly terms thoM tribes 
Jtemoif which spelling proves that the are really the people implied. 

His descrmtion runs: “ . . • incominciamo daUa parte pih lontana verso 

Ponente U.e. from the westernmost part of Tonkin J, cio^ dalle montagne 
de’ Kemol . . . Reraano in quei monti, che per lungo tratto rtendono 
i loro aspri, e seluosi gioghi due Regoli, vno, che si chiama Re del fuoco, Paltro, 
che si noma Re dell* acqua, a* quali rendono vbbidienza trh gli altri montanari 
i popoli Kemoi, huomini, che hanno pih del selnatico, che dell* huTqano, e che 
resi ^11’ arorezza di quei luoghi inaccessibili securi, non riconoscono la souranita 
del Re del Tunchino, oenche sotto la sua giurisditione compresi sieno ** 408). 

As in December, 1646, when proceeding overland from Wieng-Chan to NgS-an, 
the Piedmontese Padre Lena crossed, according to Marini (op. cit., p. 638) the 
Bumoi (i.e. BTcmoi or Mountains, it follows unmistakeably that 

the latter were the range forming the separation between Lau and Tonkinese 
(or Annamese) territories, and that the tribes settled on its slopes had probably 
Fire and Water Chiefs of their own, as distinct from those of CampS ana 
Kamboja. 

It occurs furthermore to me that the puzzling terms — hitherto unexplained — 
BTico^sA^, and * #. Skfoci-sk^, the latter of which is said^to 
refer to Lam^ap (Campa), and especially to its ancient southern capital C*ha^han^ 
C^hH^lang^ or Bal-Angwe (cf. China Review^ vol. xx, p. 203, where ‘ Quinhon ’ 
is given, which is practically the same), mean ‘Fire* and < Water,* C^hd^ 
or Chsl^^ respectively, and therefore ^ude either to the above Khh-Moi or 
to tribes of the same race settled on the hill-tracts of Lower Campa subject to 
Fire and Water potentates. Similarly, the terms — ^likewise so far unexpls^ed — 
jPC JH IK’ ^wo^Ghin-la (sometimes called Xu-, i.e. *Dry-land’ or 
* Highland,* .C9i^-fa),.imd Hji J|( 8hwe%^CMn*la^ said to refer to the tw» 


Vide pp. 128-132 and 272, anU. 
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relegated to the hill-tracts on the east of that realm, both 
acknowledging the nominal rule of the monarchs of 
Eamboja, alleged to be descended from the union of the 
hill tribes with women of Naga race, but in reality owing 
their origin to adventurers from India. These coincidences 
in the early legends of the two countries tend to show that 
their primitive populations belonged to the same racial stock 
and were subject to similar influehces, passing through 
analogous phases of social development. 

Towards the fall of the Van-lang kingdom, i.e. about 
300 B.C., we hear that one of its last rulers of the Hiing 
dynasty had a beautiful daughter by the name of Mx-niiaug^ 
whose hand was sued for by three different parties, these 
being the king of Thxik (evidently in Southern Yunnan) and 
the two chiefs of, respectively, the mountain and the riverine 
or maritime tribes. After much hesitation the princess was 
ultimately conceded in marriage to the chief of the hillmen, 
who led his prize to his residence on the jBd-rl mountain. 
This unexpected denouement aroused the indignation of the 
other two suitors. The king of Thuk, on his part, enjoined 
his son and grandson to destroy the Van-lang kingdom 
as soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself. His 
threat became an accomplished fact under his grandson, 
Thuk - P‘han, in b.c. 268, as already explained. But 
the chief of the people of the plains took immediate 


States into which Karaboja became split up m or shortly a.d. 7^ (see 

Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 483), evidently mean respectively ‘ Fire' and ‘ water 

Kamboia, and thus throw a novel sidelight into ancient Kambojan and, inde^, 

Indo-Cmnese history in general, showing that the authority of Fire and Water 

Kings was at that period by no means restricted, and mostly nominal as at the 

present day. As Hwo-Chin-la^ or ‘ Fire Kamboja,’ included, according to the 

Chinese authors themselves, the ** northern and mountainous region, and Shwet - 

Chin-la^ OT ‘ Water-Kamboia,* the “ southern half of the country, bounded by 

the Ma ud studded with lakM ” (i^.. ^ 

of the population ruled oyer by tto Fire Eng 

while £at subject to the Water Eng consisted of the inhabitants 

and of the delta, Hying in a water-coyered region, and t^refore 

Jntas, exactly as we tore shown was the case in ancient Tonkin. In the face 

of tills eyideiwe one must feel incUned to a^t that tteM 

were real personages and not myths, as we shell sm directly it has t^nsi^gs^. 
atlewStiTteapea of Tonkin. Behind them there must hare been tribes of 
flash and bone, and not mare phantoms. 
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action against his successful competitor, and a long series 
of wars thus ensued between the dwellers of the plains 
and the hillmen, in which the latter ultimately came out 
victorious. 

In Annamese tradition the chief of the mountaineers is 
called 8dn~tin, and that of the people of the delta Thwi-tin— 
literally * Genius of the Mountains * and * Genius of the 
Waters.* ^ They undoubtedly are, however, the mythical 
impersonation of two contending tribes of the mountains 
and plains, and in such light they are regarded by many 
a native chronicler and a Western commentator.’ 

Now, it is with the Son- tin or hillmen that wo are 
concerned. The residence of their chief was, as we have 
seen, on the JBd-vi mountain, which has in consequence 
become so famous in Annamese legend.* The tribe must 

^ In native characters Ui m (in Chinese Shan - ching) and m 
(in Chinese Shtvei -eking). Tin or eking means < essence/ ‘spirit/ HencSt 
Son-tin or Skan-eking = ‘ Spirit of Mountain/ and TkvA-tin or Skwei-eking « 

‘ Spirit of Water/ I may here incidentally point out the etymological connection^ 
so far overlooked, I think, between the Sanskrit and Chinese words for * water ^ =* 
akwei^ thwV, ekui, and toga, 

* So in the Vfet-ndm Su-ki, for instance. The Abb6 Launay (“ Histoire do 
I’Annam,” p. 12), Romanet *du Caillaud (“Notice sur le Tong-king”), and 
others, positively take them to be tribes, and I think they are right, the terms 
Son-tin and Thwi-tin being rather curious designations to apply to a single 
person, while there is nothing strange or improbable as to a conflict having 
actually ensued between the tribes of the plains and the hillmen. Hence I cannot 
at all agree with Mr. Dumoutier’s view (see next note) that Son-tin and Thwi-tin 
belong entirely to the dominion of poetical myth. Fire and Water Chiefs, we have 
seen, are an old Indo-Chinese institution. 

* Bd-vl^ SO written in Annamese, means ‘ Three tiers,* or layers, 

owing to its being said to present a three-storied appearance. It is also called 
Tgn-wienf ^ Q (in Chinese Son-yuan)^ or ‘ parasol -round.* In connection 

with it and the Son-tin legend the following extract from Mr. Dumoutier's 
paper on “The Black River of I^por Tonouin and Mount Ba-Vi’* (see China 
EepioWf vol. xix, p. 165) shoula prove of interest : — “ Mount Ba-Vi^ has an 
elevation of about 4,000 feet; its jawed profile is distinguishable in clear 
weatiier from all parts of the delta. Ba-Vi is a p^ular name, which means 
Three Peaks [P see hbovel, but its poetical name is (parasol-round). 

The Annamese rward thi* mountam with a timorous veneration, and connect 
it with all sorts of marvellous legends ; they hold it sacred,^ and say that its 
peak is the dwelling of one of the powenul genii, who is able to launch 
thunderbolts upon the plain. Tbere are historicu tractions touchiw the very 
earliest beginmngs of the Annamese nation connected with Ba - Vi. These 
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have accordingly extended along the hills skirting the right 
bank of the Black River, their chief settlement or trading 
centre being probably situated near the present Son-toi 
district city, on the edge of the main stream (Red River), 
and at the foot of the extreme spurs of Mount Ba-vl. This 


tradition!) take tlic form of graceful legends, some of which are very curious. 
The oldest is in reference to the difference between the two genii, the one of 
the mountains [i.e. Sdn-tin] and the one of the waters [i.e. Thwf^tin], Both 
were rivals for the hand of a young 2 >rincess [that is, Mx^nuang of the Van^lang 
kingdom], but the first secured it, and took his wife to the top of Mount Ba-Vi. 
Enraged at his discomfiture, the genius of the water declared war against the 
genius of the mountains ; he raised typhoons and let loose aquatic monsters to attack 
Mount Ba-Vi. There was a terrible struggle, in which the genius of the waters 
was beaten, and had to retreat ; but he returned to the charge every year, and so, 
when the Annamese observe the Red River, Black River, Clear River, and the 
Son^ Day leaving their beds, mixing their waters with the plain, and inundating 
the toot of Mount Ba-Vi, they say : ^ There go the two genii again quarrelling for 
the woman.* The genius of Tan - Vien does not allow the privacy of his retreat to 
be violated, and therefore it is difficult to persuade the Annamese to ascend the 
mountain : ibey say that he shows himself to mortals, when it is fine weather, in 
the shape of a cloud which clings to the upper part of the chief peak. There 
are three temples on the mountain, dedicated to him, and representing the three 
separate peaks, and also the three ‘ layers ’ of the mountain, which, according to 
the Annamese, have each a different colour : the last layer, which is the dwelling 
of the god, is rod ; and it may be observed that the summit of Mount Ba-Vi 
does sometimes appear so to the people in the plain, when it is lit up by the rays 
of the setting sun. The topmost temple is in the second stage of the mountain, 
in the midst of the virgin forest, in a situation unequalled for savage grandeur ; 
when this temple needs repairs, the genius takes the carpenters out of the villages, 
and carries them to the temple, and these personages return home in the same 
way without being conscious of the work they have done.** For other stories 
told of the genius of Mount Ba-vx and his habits, see Landes’ “Contes et 
l^gendes Annamites,’* in Excursions et Reconnaissances, No. 20, pp. 311-313. 
Of course, many legends have grown up about this famous mountain, and the 
struggle between the Son-tin and ThwV-tih may have been, like the Trojan war 
in the old ’Western world, clad in the vesture of poetical fiction, in order to 
make it more marvellous and attractive to the Oriental mind. All these 
surviving relics and epic traditions of bygone ^es, so redolent of interest to 
the folklorist and historian, and so glowing with local colour, will soon be, 
however, a thing of the past, for their doom has been decreed. A scheme has 
been set afoot, and probably has by this time already been carried out, “ of 
erecting on the highest peak of Ba-Vi a statue of St. Michael, striking down 
the devil in the form of a dragon, and of turning the mountain into an object of 
religious pilgrimage ” {China Review, art. cit., p. 166). Mr. Dumoutier signified 
his approval of this splendid idea, only objecting that the allegory of the spirit 
ef evil in the form of a dragon being ill-chosen for a country where that beast is 
the emblem of wisdom, virtue, miutary valour, and nobilitv of birth, it would 
have been better to replace it by a tiger, which is there cmolematic of evil and 
the incarnation of the unspeakable One. So,' let us by all means have^ St. Michael 
with the tiger on the top of Mount Ba-Vi, symbol of the triumph of righteousness 
as understood in our present utilitarian age f There will then be some hope, for 
Mark Twain’s humorous scheme of erecting a statue to Adam, of meeting in its 
turn with its realization, through the instrumentality of some zealous missionary, 
on the top of tome conspicuous peak of the K‘un-lun or the Himalaya ! 
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territory is what must have constituted at first the dominiou 
and stronghold of the Son-tin. But in the course of time 
these people may have pushed on along the hill-range 
bounding on the south the delta of the Bed Biver as far 
as the sea-coast just above Thail-hwa. This seems the more 
likely from the fact of the Son-tin having been, as we are 
told, victorious over the Thwi-tin, part of whose country 
they may have annexed, at least that portion l}'iug at the 
foot of the hill-slopes. If they have at all reached the 
littoral of the Gulf it must have been at the point where the 
southern branch of the Bed Biver detached at Son-toi, and, 
called the Dai or Song-Dai^ has its outlet (Ktia-Dai)^ which 
lies just at the extreme of the hill-spurs bounding the delta 
on the south. It is on the section of the coast comprised 
between the Kiia-Dai and the Kiia Bd-lot or Bd-ldf^ the 
present principal mouth of the Bed Biver, that we felt inclined 
in a preceding paragraph (p. 251) to locate the Senderfuldt 
of the Arabs — the place which, as we have observed, may 
have been regarded by ancient navigators as the shipping 
port for Sinda. We have pointed out in that connection 
that in some of the maps accompanying early editions or 
translations of Ptolemy’s geography, among which that of 
Nicholaus de Doois (\.d. 1482), Sinda is actually marked 
on the sea- shore just about the spot referred to ; and, 
Ptolemy’s Indoi, whose name is here spelled Sindi^ are 
located to the west of it, that is, on the hill-tracts forming 
part of Son-tin territory. This transposition, if not caused 
by oversight, may be due to the fact of the Ddt, Song-Da% 
or Son-toi branch of the Bed Biver having been regarded 
and become known as the Sinda or Son-tin Biver, and its 
outlet as the shipping port for Sinda or Son-tin territory ; 
Sinda, the chief settlement, lying, as it seems more probable, 
at the point of embranchment, or slightly further up towards 
the SindAu-saTngnma or confluent of the three rivers, in the 
neighbourhood of the present Son-toi.^ 

* It may also bo observed that the southern portion of the present Than-hwa 
district was known until quite recently under the name of Sott-th^i or Sdn^th^i 

IVim, and is so marked in Taberd’s map Tabula Oeographica Imperii Anamitid,* ** 
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I have scarcely any doubt that Ptolemy’s Sinda aud Indoi 
are connected with the Son-tin tribes and their principal 
settlement in the neighbourhood of the present Son - toi 
and Mount Ba-vl. The term Indoi is almost certainly 
a clerical error for Sindoi^ as appears from the form Sindi 
adopted by Nicholaus de Donis and others. Its resemblance 
to the term Son- tin is, it must be admitted, very striking ; but 
still more so is that of Sindoi with Sdn-toi^ although, perhaps, 
this is merely an accidental coincidence, the toponymic 
Son-toi being in appearance modern. Nevertheless, it would 
be worth while to enquire whether, as we have suggested with 
some reason, Son-toi is an adaptation, in Sino-Annaraese garb, 
of an old indigenous term like Sindhu, Sind/iava, etc., that 
survived, in a more or less modified form, in local tradition 
down to a few centuries ago. The same remark applies to 
the tribal ruime Son-tin^ which, as we have explained, looks 
rather queer to be of Annatnese origin. Nui^ is, in fact, 
the indigenous Annamese term for * mountain,’ and not son^ 
which is the local, and perhaps old, pronunciation' of the 
Chinese |lj , shan. Now, at the dawn of the third century b.c., 
the epoch of the Son-tin wars, Chinese influence in Tonkin was 
as yet practically niL Hence we see at once that Son-tin 
cannot be aught else but the Sino- Annamese travesty, at a later 
period, of a local tribal name or toponymic such as handed 
down to us by Ptolemy under the forms Sinda and Indoi or 
Sindoi, derived, in all probability, from the terms Sindhtt, 
Sindhava, applied by the early IndC settlers either to the 
population they found in occupation of the territory about 
the Sindhu-mmgamaf the confluence of the three rivers, or 
to the place of meeting itself of the three streams. From 
the fact of this people living in a hilly country and bearing 
the traditional name of Sindhus or Sindhavas, the Chinese 
who centuries afterwards came to rule supreme in Tonkin, 
most have thought it a clever feat to Sinicize that term into 

A.D. 1888). Of course, this name 8(hi-thgi is spelled in a different way tVoni 
that of SSn-tSi^ and is ostensibly modem ; 'still, tt is worthy to note the curious 
eoincidence of the presence of ouch toponymies as Sdn~tSi, Son -tiam, 

Songf-Mif in the very region where Ptolemy located his Sinda and Sisdoi. 
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Son-tin^ the probable pronunciation at the period of the two 
characters that represent it, thus making it convey at the 
same time the meaning of * mountaineers/ tolerably well 
consistent with the topography of the country that formed 
their habitat, although in rather striking opposition to the 
Indii terms, which mean a river-people. But, as instanced 
by many Chinese transcripts of foreign place-names we have 
explained in the course of the present inquiry, the early 
Chinese colonists never bothered themselves as to what such 
names meant, their only preoccupation being of rendering 
them as nearly as possible phonetically by such particular 
characters as would convey some definite meaning, no matter 
however odd, to their countrymen. As regards the term 
Thwi-tin^ it was, no doubt, invented so as to make pendant 
with the other, for we have seen that the real name of the 
people of the delta or their country was Ou^lak or Uraga^ 
probably exemplified in Ptolemy's Aganagara, their principal 
settlement — ^as the name of their ancient rivals the Son^tin 
or Sindhus is embodied in Sinda, undoubtedly their chief city 
or trading mart, practically^ corresponding, it will now be 
evident, to the present Son-toi (Som-tay). 

The Indoi (No. 225). 

The original location of this people at and about Sinda, or 
Son-toi, and their probable subsequent expansion towards 
the sea-coast, along the hill-range bounding on the south 
the Red River Delta, having been fully discussed in the 
foregoing paragraph, it remains now to add but a few 
considerations, chiefly of a linguistic and ethnological 
character. 

The name Indoi applied to them by Ptolemy is, we have 
suggested, a probably faulty transcript of Sindoi or, as some 
among his translators and commentators put it, Sindi. To 
this view we adhere, although perfectly aware that a tribe 
bearing very similar name to Indoi is still found on the 
Kamboja*Annam watershed — much further south, it is true, 
.but which may have occupied at the period in question part 
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of the Tonkinese hill-tracts referred to, being subsequently 
driven off thence by other peoples advancing from the north. 
The tribe to which we allude is that of the Inthiy or Indi — 
90 far, I believe, unheard of by our ethnologists — and 
forms a branch of the Ta-6i (not Ta-hoi as I see generally 
written ') inhabiting the hilly country of the Attapii district, 
the Attopeu of French books and maps. The possible fact 
of this tribe still dwelling on Tonkinese territory in Ptolemy's 
time can in no wise upset our conclusions, but would, on the 
contrary, furnish us one more plausible argument wherewith 
to account for the origin of the term Sindhii and its derivatives 
in that region. For, being granted that Indi was the 
original and local tribal name of its primitive inhabitants, 
the early Indii immigrants and civilizers would, upon 
learning it, be led to change it into SindhUy and apply 
therefrom the designation Sindhti or 8indk to the country. 
From these modified terms, and not from their prototj’^pe 
Indi, Ptolemy's Sinda and Indoi, or Sindoi, as well as the 
Sino-Annamese form Sdu-tifi, could only have been derived, 
it being quite certain that Indii influence had been exerted 
in the country long before Ptolemy's time. At best the 
reading Indoi, if correct, would prove that in our author's 
day the original term Indi was still current, along with the 
Induized forms that ultimately superseded and outlived it. 
But perhaps it will be well for the present not to lay too 


* I dedicate this seasouable remark to all those — aud they are Icgiou — who 
write Nam^Hou or Kam-Hu instead of Nam U, Hou-then or Hu^then instead 
of U^thhx, and so forth, thus increasing the already considerable list of 
unrecognizable, and locally unintelligible, place-names. My information as to the 
existence of the Inihi or Indi is derivetl from native sources, the basis being 
a Siamese description of twenty-one tribes, all said to belong to the Ta-6i family, 
only three or four of which — ^the Dava/c aud Landtt (the Lvynav of onr writers) 
among them — have, so fur, been brought to the notice of the public. Now that 
we know the correct spelling of Ta^hoi to be Ta-6\^ we may obtain a clue to 
the antecedents of the presumably collateral tribe of the iSvn-oi of the Malay 
Peninsula i^vide supra, p. 169), about w’hose origin nothing is so far known ; 
whereas no connection could be inferred from the faulty spelling in vogue. This 
exemplifies the necessity of the topographical and ethnological lists concerning 
Indo-China being revised by competent authorities, if any fuithor progress is 
to be made in the historical and ethnical study of this so highly interesting region. 
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much stress on the presence of the Indi on Tonkinese 
territory at the period in question ; ' hence I prefer to 
ascribe the origin of the epithets Sindhu and its Ptolemaic 
derivatives to the causes at first referred to. 

Turning now to examine into what was the racial stock 
to which the Indoi, or Sindoi, must have most probably 
belonged, there seems to be no reason for doubting, from 
what has been said, that this tribe was a branch of the 
so-called Moil-Annam race, or, to put it more precisely, of 
the same race as the tribes now on the Kambojan-Annamese 
watershed, which latter are, as likely as not, its very 
descendants driven further to the south by newcomers. No 
historical notice of the people inhabiting the hill- tracts 
to the west of Tonkin is found in Chinese records earlier 
than A.D. 271, when we are told that the said hill-tracts 
were, and had been long before that, occupied by the Llau, 
Now, Itiaii is a generic name for populations of the Mon- 
Annam race, the ie, Loi^ Lbi^ etc. Although the old Indoi 
had by that time probably left for more southern climes, we 
may well take it that these Lian who replaced them were 
offshoots of the same racial stock to which the Indoi belonged 
— in a word, their younger brothers. The already quoted 
passage from the Annamese Annals ^ most distinctly states 
that down to a.d. 271 the territories of V6-hin ( Wu-pHng — 
present Bak-niil and Hung-yen districts), Kdu-diik (Ha-tln), 
and Ton-ch^Uang {Hsin-ch^ang = P*hong-chou = S6n-toi) 
were dangerous and impenetrable, for the Lieu Z, or Liau^ 
barbarians who inhabited them were undaunted and knew 
no fear: for centuries they could not be tackled. The 
Chinese general and commissioner T'au-hwang was first 
successful in chastising and pacifying them in a.d. 271 ; out 
of their territories he made the three chiins above referred 


^ There is a tribe known to the Phu-thai as H%n or Kha^Hin^ dwelling on 
the hill-tracts of Muang Theng (Dien-bien P‘hu) and Muaug Mon, between 
the N^ tl and the Black River, whose name may be etymologically traceable 
to that of the Indl^ or Hindi- 1 have not seen it mentioned, so far, in any 
European account of that region. 

* Des Michels, dp. cit., p. 106. 
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to and established over thirty colonial districts, which he 
placed under the jurisdiction of Kilti~ch'6n (Than-hwa). The 
Ltau alluded to here could not evidently be the Lau, 
i.e. people of Thai race, for although we have seen that the 
latter formed the ruling class in K4'u-duk, or Ha-tin, and 
NgS-an, the bulk of the population must have been Cham ; 
and it is besides highly improbable that they could hold 
Son-toi and Bak-nin as well at the period in question. At 
a much later date Chinese writers still speak of I^zati tribes 
occupying the hill-tracts to the north and north-west of 
Son-toi ; ^ and quite recently w-c have been told of Mdn-Liau 
being 3 »^et to be found in the district of Twien- 
kwang north of the same place.* 

I have no doubt that populations of the C‘hleng or Mon- 
Aniiani race are in every instance implied, although Chinese 
writers may have made some confusion between Lzatc and 
Zjdii, owing to these two terms being almost alike in sound.® 


‘ In A.D. 646, according to the Annamese Annals (Des Michels, op. cit., 
pp. 138, 139), the fugitive native emperor lA-b6n took refuge among the LVau 
in the country of Kwqt^Lian Dong {K^iu^Ltan Ttntg = the caves or mountainous 
recesses of KHu-Liau), ending his days there in 548 a.i>. From the account of 
Xil-boii’s doings, the region here referred to, which has been left unidentified by 
the commentators, appears to have been on either the Red or the Clear River, 
in the north or north-west of Son-tbi. KHu^Llau is very likely the name of 
a branch of the Liau, applied to the district where this particular branch had 
settled. Although the spelling in native characters is not given, it seems very 
probable that this people were the m , CAitf-Xtau, the race from whom 
the modern ± m , of South-Eastern Yunnan and Kwang-hsi are 

said by tradition to be descended. (See Dev6ria’s ** Fronti^re Sino-Annamite,” 
p. 114.) It is worthy of note that these 2^ri~Ziat4 are also termed Shan~tsz, 
m ^ (Annamese Son-iu), or ‘Sous of the Hills,’ a name much analogous 
in structure to those of the Shan^ehing or Son^tin and of the JTAS Dot (for 
which latter see above, p. 68). 

* See DevAria, op. cit., p. 69, where this people are, I believe wrongly, taken 
to be L&u. According to Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 70) the name Man- Llau was, 
in fact, applied to the Pan-shun Man affiliated with the 

Mtao stock. 

’ See note on p. 288 above. Mr. Parker remarks (China Peview, vol. xxii, 
p. 610) that “for some unaccountable reason the P^ei-tvM Tiin-fu reads the 
character or |j|5 as chao" while “in another place the second character is read 
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I shall leave it to subsequent research to clear up this point, 
and also to show whether the W S ^ ( Toi-do or Hsi-Vu 1) 
located by some native writers on the northern side of the 
Hsiang-liu (Ha-tifi) borders, and by others further to the 
south of Lin-i^ at the time of Ma-yiiaii's expedition into 
Tonkin (a.d. 43), are in any way connected with the Indoi or 
Sindoi. For although they are shifted so far down the coast, 
from the incidental mention that the brass pillars erected by 


as /ao,’* and vaguely adds that either character “ is usually applied to the Indo- 
Chinese [?] tribes.” In the preceding page (609 ibid.) he goes further and makes 

the sweeping assertion that ‘ ‘ the [Ztflrw] are the Thai, or Siamese [? !] 
colonists who date from about 1,000 years ago. Liao or Loa [Loi, LauP] is 
a term which covers Burmese, Siamese, Annamese, and Indo-Chinese generally, 
including Arabs and Hindoos, [excusez dn pen/] when they come by sea.'’* This 
far-fetched notion as to the ethnographical area embraced by the term Liau seems 
to have been suggested to Mr. Parker by the following extract he gives elsewhere 
in the same Review (vol. xxi, p. 66) : “ The # A \^Ch*hig~8hih] says that at 
Canton ^ [P‘r/«-y/V]) there were a good many Indo-Chinese (m m 

[Hai Llan, i.e. ‘ Sea-Liau ’ or ‘ Coast- Liau ’]). The most influential were the 
[F‘f0 family, called the ‘white barbarians’ ( ^ A 
originally nobles from Chan-ch‘eng ( i5“ near modern Tourane [Campd, as 
we have diffusely shown]). Having had bad weather in coming to Canton, 
they were afraid of going back, and begged permission of their king to remain 
in Canton as a sort of commercial agency. With reference to the above, it 
may be noted here that ^ seems to have been a common family name 

amongst the mling castes of Hindoo origin settled in the South seas generally.” 
How'ever, in the foregoing extract, the term Hai Liau, i.e. Lian of the Sea 
or of the Sea -coast, seems t<» imply that the persons alluded to were Cham, 
at least by naturalization, thus proving our contention that the word Liau 
refers especially to populations of the Mon-Annam race, and not at all to the 
Lau or Thai or to other Indo-Chinese populations that do not belong to 
the Mbfi-Annam or Miao stocks. That the Avord in question cannot apply 
to Burmese, that is, to Tibeto-Bunnan tribes, is sufficiently evidenced from 
the statement of the Chinese historians, who class the Liau among the southern 
barbarians, and tell us that they did not spread into iS7*«, i.e. Sz-ch‘wan, from 
their native homesteads in the southern mountains, until a.u. 343 and after 
(see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 106-9, who draws his information from the 
Tsin Shu or Chronicle of the Tsiu dyna.sty, the first historical work where the 
Liau are referred to). As regards the term P^u, it is not a family name in 
the present instance, but the Cham title Po borne by Cham ministers and chiefs 
(see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 646 and 647 , for the names of two dignitaries 
of Chan^eh^eng prefixed by such a title). J*u means simply * lord,’ ‘ Mr.* 

1 Fi*/»wj!>ra,pp. 28land233; Des Michels, op. cit., p. 62 ; and Ma Tuan-lin, 
op. cit., pp. 97 and 418. 
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Ma-yiian in that region denoted the line of demarcation 
between Han dominions and the territory of the Hai-Vu 
we may well infer that their real habitat was no further 
south than Thafi-hwa, which district, we have shown, was 
in all probability the farthest point reached by Ma-yiian, 
and therefore the place where his famed pillars were set up. 
Now, it has been seen that the Son-tiny Sindoi, or Sindi had 
very likely, and before Ma-yxian^s time, extended from Son- 
toi towards the coast, reaching the latter at about the same 
point ; hence the suspicion arises that the Hsi-Vu I may have 
been somehow connected with them. The Chinese historians 
of the T*ang period are inclined to regard the Sai-Vn I as 
the descendants of the soldiers left behind in the country 
by Ma-yiian, and add that for this reason they called them- 
selves Ma-liu (JH ®), i.e. * lef t behind by Ma[yuan],* or 
Ma-Ku Jiny that is, Ma-liu Men ; ^ but it does not seem to 
me that this story deserves much credit. It should be 
probably classed along with the wonderful yarns wherewith 
Chinese writers delight to adorn their narratives. If Ma-Hu 
were really an alternative designation for the Hsi-Vu JT, it may 
be more likely connected with Mdliyii or Cuddtnalcii Cuddnictniy 
Cuddmalyay the name of the Upper Campa {Lin-i) kingdom,* 
in which case the Hfci-liu would prove to be Cham. The term 
ly if taken in the sense of ‘Western T^u or T^u 
(in. Annamese D6-dzl or leads, more or less, to a similar 
conclusion, the native vocable implied being in appearance Doiy 
a synon 3 rm of Loiy Xdi, C^hiengy and the generic designation 
fop the hill tribes of Moii-Annam race. I should not think 
that people in any way connected with the modern Tu (±) 
or T^u-jin (± A) — called Th6 by the Annamese — now 
occupying the hill- tracts about the Black River, the Red 
River, and to the east of the latter as far as Kao-bang on 
the Kwang-hsi frontier, are meant, for these are said to 
be a ■ very heterogeneous tribe, the scattered groups of 
which have not all the same language, and are alleged 

» Ma Tuatt-lin, op. cit., p. 418. 

* Ibid., pp. 418, 419, and 97, 98. 

» Vide wpra, pp. 127, 144. 
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to constitute the remains of those military colonies which 
the Chinese government used to station there to guard 
the frontier and the newly annexed territories.^ Should 


* See China Review y vol. xix, p. 152; and Devdria’s “Frontiftre Sino-Annamite,’* 
p. 97. I may add that those among these tribes called 1%6-den^ or ‘ Black 

Tho,* by the Annamese, are apparently of Thai race, being the same people whom 
the Eastern Lau term JP^hu-Thai Ramy or 'Black T*‘hn-Thaiy from the colour 
of the garments they wear. They were in occupation, at no distant period, of 
the whole region comprised between the Black River and the Nam Ma (the 
Ma of the Annamese), which then formed the Sxh-eing Chuh-Thaiy or 
Twelve Thai Marches (literally, the ' Twelve-Thai-holding * [Districts] ) of the 
Ldang P'hrah Bang Kingdom. Parker is somewhat in error (China Review^ 
vol. xix, p. 196) in suggesting -J- " or ~ ^ (Shi~erh T^u 

[i.e. Thi^y or Shiver h Taiy Chou)y as the probable Chinese equivalents. CHuh 
means * to hold,’ ' to contain,’ and not exactly Chotty a political or administrative 
division. According to Dumoutier (see China Review, vol. xix, p. 168) the natives 
of the sixteen ehdu (Chau) of the Black River also style themselves Thi, -t*. - 
This has led later travellers in that region, among whom are Messrs. Nicolai and 
Lef6vre Pontalis, to identify the Thi in general with the Thai (see Rxeuraiont* 
et Reconnaisaancesy No. 33, 1890, p. 13 ; Journal Asiatiquey 1892, No. 2, p. 10, 
extrait; and T^oung Fao, Mars, 1896, pp. 64-58). But while, on the one side, 
linguistical evidence argues several branches of the Thd to be Thai — such as, 
e.g., the above - mentioned TJii - den, and the Fu • Jin of Rwei - chou and 
Kwang-hsi — it should be remembered, on the other hand, that l>n or Th6 is not 
an ethnic, but merely a conventional term applied by the Chinese to ' aborigines ’ 
or ' territorials,’ or, better to say, to old settlers in Kwei-chou and Kwang-hsi, 
who included people both of the M5n-Annam and Thai races. We have, in 
fact, T*u or T^u-Jen, T*u^LiaUy Fu-Man, etc., so that it is ridiculous to 
conclude, on the mere primd facie evidence of the term T*u or Thi being 
collectively applied to these populations, that they are all of the same stock. 
A more minute investigation of their racial affinities shows them, indeed, to he 
for the most part either TAu or MAu (Mian) by descent. This is also, 
practically, the view taken of the question by both the Lau and Annamese, who 
agree on the whole in classing the Thi among the Kh^ tribes. That such 
considerations could be either neglected or designedly ignored by a writer of 
the stamp of Mr. Nicolai, whose article betrays throughout an absence of the 
most elementary knowledge of Indo-Chinese ethnography and history, does 
not come as a surprise ; but the case is different with Mr. Lef^e Pontalis, 
who had been not only over part of the ground coyered by the Thiy but had the 
most favourable opportunities of studying the question on the spot. Not content 
with sweepingly asserting the Tu or Thi* a identity vrith the Thai and Lu*tm 
y) or Fai^J, as well as with the Zak-thd (jfj ZUh-thif), this 
writer does not hesitate to comprise under that denomination and to affiliate to 
the Thai stock also the or in JKi-lauy Kih-lauy or 

(whom he calls ' Chi-lao,’ aeo Journal AaiatiquCy Sept. -Oct., 1896, p. 19, 
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a population by the name of T‘u be intended, it would be 

extrait), of Central and 'Wostem Kwei-chon, who are notoriously of Mon-Anuam 
stock (see Lacouporie*s ‘‘ Languages of China before the Chinese,” pp. 48-49). ♦ 
Nor is this all, for the old W , I or Toi-dd^ are by the same 

authority (in T^oung Pao, Mars, 1896, p. 61) thought to liave been also 
Thd, and therefore (in his opinion) Thai, on the assumption that J)i means 
• red ’ in Annamese, a circumstance arguing (according to him) that they may 
have been the same tribe as the ‘ Red Thai ’ still found existing in the Song-Ma 
valley down to the point where it debouches into the Than-hwa district. But 
this is a mistake, for any tyro in Annamese knows that the word meaning 
‘ red ’ in that language is represented by the character pronounced dd, rising 
tone^ and not by pronounced <fo, sinking tone^ a fact quite sufficient by 

itself for anyone acquainted with the mechanism of Sino-Annamese phonology 
to relegate such a queer theory to the limbo of infantile absurdities. Neither 
does the suggestion as to the racial identity of the Hsi-t^u or T6i-dS with 
the Thai and of the latter with the ^ , Pu or Tho, appear any more tenable 
nil historical grounds. It should be observed, in fact, that the 
Pu~Mdn or — that is, the , Pii or Th6 — arc referred to in 

Annamese history since a.d. 858, in which year they are reported to have made 
raids into Tonkinese territory (see Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 189-190). With 
them are, immediately afterwards, mentioned the ^ gg, Nan^Chdn^ N&m- 
Vhleu^ or Thai of the Yiinnanese kingdom of Ta-li. Had those T?i& been, like 
the Nan- Chau, of Thai stock, they would presumably have been confounded 
into one with the latter by the historians, and therefore passed over in silence. 
Neither can it be logically infeiTed that those Th4 or Tho^Man were the' same 
people as the Toi~dh or for the characters and m employed to 

designate, respectively, these two populations are very dissimilar, while the 
dates at which the latter appear in history do not differ by more than eight 
centuries (a.d. 43-868), and far less if it be considered that the I do 

not seem to be referred to until the seventh century, that is to say, retrospectively, 
by the historiognraphers of the T‘ang period (see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 97), 
as being descended from soldiers imder Ma-yiiau, who had increased, by the 
time of the Sui dynasty (a.d. 689-618), to three hundred families, all bearing 
the name of Ma or Ma^liu ( would have 

been neither need nor reason for calling them 1)6 or Toi-dd in the seventh 
century and Thi or Thi^Mdn in the ninth. 

As regards [Lw-tlA of French writers), the name of a district (chiefly 

on the Red River) inhabited by Muang ( JJJ), i-®- Thai, populations, it would 
seem to occur in Annamese history, if P. Legrand de la Liraye is correct, 
since a.d. 670 (see Des Michels, op. cit., p. 187, notes), namely, nearly 
contemporaneously with the Dd and Thd, As, however, no native characters 

* They are so much Thai that they do not at ail understand the Ohang^hia 
mm) , who speak a Thai language (see Dev^ria, op. cit., p. 104). 
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far more preferable to identify it with the T*u-l%au (± »), 
Shan-tsZy or 86n-tu already alluded to. 

In conclusion, Ptolemy’s Indoi or Sindoi, whether connected 
or not in name with the J, appear to belong to the 

same racial stock, C*hleng or Mon-Annam, as the tribes 
anciently inhabiting the hill-tracts of Tonkin, whose remains 
are now still to be found scattered thereabouts under the 
name of Liau^ Loi, or Dm, etc. Almost certainly they 
correspond to the Son - tin of Annamese legend, while 
probably having connections, racial or otherwise, on the 
one side with the Shan - tsz or Son - tu of South - Eastern 
Yunnan and South Kwang-hsi, and on the other with the 
Indi and other hill - tribes at present on the Kamboja- 
Cochin-Chinese watershed. 

The Kudutai (No. 223). 

Ptolemy locates this people south of the Khalkitis (the 
^ jW Karajangy or Black Lolos of Eastern Yiinnan), 
and makes them, together with the Barrhai, extend to the 
Great Gulf (Gulf of Tonkin). In De Donis’ map they are 
marked, under the name of CodupCy to the north of Boana 
(Luang P^hrah Bang) and between the Doauas (Me-£hdng) 
and the Bdrias (Nam Tau, or Red River). Their habitat 
becomes thus fixed at about half-way betwixt the Me-Ehong 


are given, we cannot make any linguistical rapprochement except that, judging 
from the sound (TAd), the character here employed must be different from 
either of those used to represent the Di and TM tribes. 

On the other hand, the QtMn^to noticed since a.d. 1808 by Leyden (^‘On 
the Languages and Literature of Indo-Chinese Nations,” in ” Essays relatiag 
to Indo-Ohina,” Ist series, vol. i, p. 160 ), as being an ancient race inhabiting 
K&ti-Ung ( m 2P). who ” regard themselves as the original inhabitants of 
Tonkin and Cochin-China,” are no doubt Thi ; and the correct form 

of their name must be either 5K Ji, Ktvdn^Thi, meaning * -people ’ ; or 
^ 15 , KwSn-Thif meaning *Thi Chiefs,’ < TX^-distriot,* 

or tribe. 1 may add, in explanation of the second form here given, that the 
native chiefs of the ThO districts bordering upon L&u territory are, by the 
Lau, called (from the Sanskrit ajM) Thiy of which term the Annamese 

or Kwon*Th(^ would seem to be a translation. 
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at Luang P^hrah Bang and the head-waters of the Red River 
at Yuan-chiang^ straight away north. Such being the case, 
I have no hesitation in taking Ptolemy’s Kndutai to be 
the same people as the IPa^to or whom 

Gamier found exactly in the territory of the Yiian-chiang 
or Yiian-kiang prefecture,^ whence they seem to extend 
along the hill- tracts further to the south. According to 
Lacouperie the K^a-t^o speak a language of the Lo-lo family, 
closely connected with that of the JSo-ni (ft whose 

name is usually applied to them.® If so, they would belong 
to the Tibeto - Burman group. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether this is the language they spoke originally, 
or whether it has been adopted, in the place of their 
primordial one, from the Lolos. Lacouperie’s suggestion 
that the E?a*t*o are probably the same as the Kado of 
Burma,” must as yet be taken with all reserve. Truly, 
the two tribal names are strikingly similar, if not actually 
identical, but the Kado^ or Kddu, are far away on the 
Manipur borders, and though a tribe by the name of Kadun 
is mentioned along with the Li^su on the Burmo- Chinese 
frontier, I am unable to say whether it is in any way 
connected with the K*a^t*o and Kado. In view of our 
knowledge of the ethnography of these regions being as 
yet quite rudimental, it is impossible for the present to 
investigate the identity of Ptolemy’s Kudutai any further. 
I propose, however, to revert to the subject in the next 
volume, when dealing with the Ptolemaic geography of 
Southern Yunnan. SufBlce it here to have established their 
very probable relationship with the Ka-t^o of our daj^ 
whose name appears to be the corruption of an older term, 
KhadUi Kadu, or Kudu; perhaps Kudut or Kuduta^ in which 
case it might prove traceable to some toponymic or tribal 
name, Kuluta^ KulUta^ etc., introduced somewhere in this 
region by the early Indu immigrants. From Kuluta the 
derivation Zndutai could be easily accounted for, and with 

' Op. dt., p. 4S3. 

a T1i6 Iittiigiiages of China before the Chinese,*’ p« 93. 
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it could be eventually connected Kwo-lo (||^ |]|^) or Ktvo-lu, 
one of the names borne by the Lo-lo or Lu-lu ; ^ the tribal 
designations of the Kh't Huet, Kha and Kha- lit ; and 


^ See Dey^ria, op. cit., p. 141. 

^ The KK& Htiet or Hokf I learn from local sources, are so called by the 
Lau of the districts on the Upper Nam U (Miiang Hun, etc.) in which they 
are settled, on account- of their relish for squirrels as an article of food. Karok, 
the Thai word for squirrel, becomes, in fact, Kdhbk (and, by contraction, Mbk) 
in Lau, in yirtue of the law of phonetic change by which Thai r is converted 
into A in Lau pronunciation. But Karbk is an Indu-derived word (from 
Sanskrit Kaldka^ Pali Kdlakd)^ whose more correct form should be Kalbk 
or Kdlok, Now, it is interesting to observe that the Lo^lo are also called Laka, 
and that their name or nickname mm. Lo^lOy is said to mean ‘ squirrel ’ 
(see Lacouperie’s Languages of China before the Chinese,” pp. 88 and 106). 
It will thus be seen that Laka is undoubtedly a mere contraction of Kdlakd^ as 
Hbk is of Kahdk (Kdrakd^ Kdlakd)^ and that therefore it is practically the same 
word as Zo-fo. This term is also, in fact, sometimes written [Kwo’-lo = 

Ka-la[«ka]), ^ {Kwo-kwo = £a[-la]-ka), etc. The result is that the 

Khd Hbk must be a branch of the Lo»U>, or else that the latter were so 
nicknamed on account of havine settled on Kh& Hbk territory. The JTAS Hbk 
are described in the native recoros above referred to as being dark in complexion, 
tattooing themselves in long stripes from the ankles to the hips, and wearing 
the usual scanty loin-cloth. They live at the foot of the mountain slopes and 
on the banks of rivulets, subsisting partly on fishine or on the birds and squirrels 
which they kill with their crossbow, and partly on glutinous rice. Their 
alternative name of KMk Huet seems to be a modification of JTAS JEToA, and 
suggests a parallel form Kalut or Kalot of Kalbk or Kdlakd^ which does not 
mu^ differ from Kuluta, It is consequently very probable that we have in 
the KKk Huet or Khk Hbk a tribe olosmy related to the Ka^t% and entitled 
to share with the latter the privilege of iaentification with Ptolemy's Kudutai. 
These, we have seen, are located to the south of the Khalkltis, wnose name — 
although transcribed by Ptolemy in such a way as to etymologically connect 
it with ico^icdf in view of the many copper-mmes (/i^ro^Xa iroXiiov) he says 
are to be found in their count| 7 — ^is eviaently a mere adaptation or travesty 
of Kdlakdf and seems to apply in this instance especially to the Lolos. Above 
I have suggested Kare^anf as its modem equivalent. It will now be seen 
that Kare^ang^ whether it be formed from Kara ~ ‘black,* or corraptly 
derived from Kdlakd » Karaka « ‘squirrel,’ is in substance the same word 
as the latter ; for Kdlakd originates in its turn from Kdla or Kdlaka^ meaning 
literally ‘ black,* and flgnrauvely a ‘ squirrel,’ or any animal or plant of black 
colour. 1 am on the whole inclined to think, however, that Kdlakd was the 
original tribal name or nickname of the Xc-fo, Karmang being a modification 
of it introduced by the Mongols when they conquered Tfinnan under the Tiian 
dynasty. It is from that time, in fact, that the term Kartgemg began to appear 
in history. In any case it is evident that Ptolemy*s Xudntni and Kh n un t i s 
must have been, if not exacUy one and the same people, at least related in more 
than one way, iod that the KhU Hdetp Ka-t*o, and to^lo must be their modem 
l epr es on tatives. It should be remembered, however, that the term Zo^lo^ as 
nsra by the Ohinese. is but one of those loose names or indefinite expressions 
indUuBcriminately applied to populations of entirdy different races, and therefore 
altogether devoid of ethnological significance. In the case in point it cannot 
certainly be taken to refer to the tall, oval-faced, Aryan-like race seen by 
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perhaps also that of the JZu> (J^ Hd-ddo^ U-tu^Vau^ 
or EJiudu-Vau, the so-called ‘ Tiger-Heads " of the Black 
River.^ These modihcations in nomenclature cannot surprise, 
in view of the fact that in India the tribal name Kuluta or 
Kuluta appears to have been eventually changed to Utula, 
and vice versa. ^ 

As regards the form Colupe appearing in De Donis’ map, 
I believe that it is to some extent justifiable, for in the very 
same Yiian-chiang district, side by side with the E?a-t*o or 
KadUy we have the No-pi whose name is given 

under the form Lo-pe by Gamier.^ These people are, like 
the IPa-t^Oy mere varieties of the Ho-ni ; in fact, Dev4ria 


Colbome Baber on the- Cliien-cb^ang border, but to tribes approaching the 
type of Lo~lo or Kwo-lo still occurring in Kwei-chou, described by the Chinese 
tnemselves as possessing black faces and other characteristics quite in keeping 
with those of the Kh^ Hok or JTAS Buet. In his paper on “The Aborigines 
of Hainan” (in the Journal China Branch new series, No. yii) 

Mr. Swinhoe speaks of the Li of the central part of the island as calling 
themselves La or La-kia, a term which Dr. Edkins, in a note appended thereto 
Jp. 89), thinks to be probably the same with Kvoo-lo or Lo-lo* This view is, 
in my belief, incorrect, for here La-kia seems to mean simply La-chia or ‘ La 
famify ’ ; and these La are described by Swinhoe (p. 26) as being “ a short, 
sturdy, light coloured race,’* thus widely oiffering from the K%oo-lo and Khh^Khd. 
As regards the “large, big -boned, dark men** inhabiting the ‘Nychow* 
(Yai-cnou) district and calling themselves K*laiy referred to on the same page, 
they are very probably, as shown by their name {^K*la% = Olai)^ racially identical 
to the Orang Olai of Campa {vide p. 261 ante). 

Colbome Baber makes the following statement as regards the ind^endent 
XiOlos occimying the mountainous district of the Liang Shan tracts “ Ola people 
say that the laang-shin tribes are a bmnch of the La^ka (P) family, and came 
origdnally from the west ** (“A Journey of Exploration in Western Ssil-ch'uan,** 
in Supplementary Papers, R.G.S., vol. i, pt. 1, 1882, p. 70- Tto would 
seem to imply that these so-called Xo-fo came to be considered as part of the 
aboriginal Kdlakd (i.e. Kwo-lo, KhU-Hok^ etc.), not necessarily from their 
being racially connected with the latter, but merely from the fact of their having 
settled on JKtvc-lo territory. Their original name was presumably neither LoJo 
nor JCwo-h. 


‘ See OhitM Bevitw, vol. adx, p. 163. For the form* U^, Wudu, assumed 
by the term Xtu (Tiger) in Southern China, see Lacouperie, op. cit., pp. 20 
and 80. In the Ch‘u State of yore it was called 

» Ft* Professor Hall’s edition of Wilson’s “ Viwu Puripa,” vol. u, p. 174. 
We have also a (probably) contracted form of UtiOa in the name of the Tu-ta 
or ^ in of the chronicles of the Tiian dynasty, who are 

undoubtedly Marco Polo’s ToUman or Tholoman (see Dev 6 ria, op. cit., p. 116). 

• Devdria, op. cit., p. 185. See also Lacouperie, op. cit., p. 93, n. 3. 

« Op. cit., p. 483. Colbome Baber says ( 05 . «*•*.?*, 
called^-p'o (= Ab-pt P) by the Menia or Huua of Eastern Tibet. 
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gives No-pi as an alternative designation for the latter.^ 
The Siamese and Lau, in their turn, consider the Ho-ni to be 
the same as the Kha-Ko or Kfm-Khb^ and often call them by 
this name, occurring also in the Chinese variant Ko-ni j®) 
of the term Ho-ni? From this evidence it may be inferred 
that iTo, Khby or Ko is the generic name or surname of this 
people, probably prefixed to the designation of the tribes into 
which it is divided : thus, Ko-Lo~pe, Kolu-pe^ or Colupe may be 
explained as the Lo-pe^ Lu-pe, or No-pi tribe of the Kd family. 
On the same lines, the term Ko-ni or Ho-ni would appear 
to be, not the collective name for the whole race, but a mere 
tribal designation denoting the Ni variety of the Ko ; and the 
term Kudutai might be taken to mean the Duta or Luta tribe 
of the same people, its correct reading being thus Ko-Lu-ta. 
It should be observed in this connection that a tribe bearing 
the practically identical name of Koalut is actually to be 
found in Southern Formosa, on the territory around South 
Cape, where it made itself notorious for its predatory as 
well as head-hunting proclivities.^ Again, there was a tribe 
in Yunnan, apparently about the southern bend of the 
Yahg-tsz River, bearing the very similar name of Lu-to or 
LuU^to (|g ^_), and first appearing in history in a.d. 47, 
to which we had already to call attention in a preceding 
section.^ Lacouperie far too easily jumps to the conclusion 
that these people were the Lok-tai {Lu-tai, Lin-tai) of the 
Thai family;^ but this remains yet to be proved. Should 

> Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* See “ Aborigines of Formosa ” in tbe Chi^ia Review^ vol. xiv, p. 123. 

* Supra, p. 157. See also China Review ^ vol. xix, p. 68. 

^ Op. cit., p. 58, note 5. The Chinese spelling is ^ ^ , sounding Luh^tai 
in the southern dialects. It is said to be the Chinese generic term for 
the Lau or Thai race, and was employed as an equiyalent of Fax • I. (See 
Dev^ria, op. cit., p. 102.) Probably it was meant to refer, retroGqpectiTely, 
to the original Six Chau Zu-Chao) of thb Thai confederation that 

became afterwards the kingdom of Nan^Chao^ an obsenration which has escaped 
DeySria and others. Dey5ria remarks, neyertheless (1.1. , note), that ** Loe-thay 
[^Lok-tax\ pourrait se traduire par *les six Thav,’ male pourrait Stre aussi un 
nom jde locuitd ’’ ; and Parker, following him, translates the term as the * Six 
Tei ’ (see China Review, vol. xix, ]>p. 79 and 196). On the other hand. 
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it turn out to be the case, the Lu^to could have nothing in 
common with the Kudutai and Colupe, who, so far as the 


Dr. F. W. K. Muller — in his “ Vocabularien der Pa-yi und Pah-poh Spracheh, 
aus dem * Hua-i-yi-yii,’ ” of which he gives a partial translation in the 
T^onng Fao^ vol. iii (March, 1892) — observes (p. 17), d propos of the Pai-I 
pronunciation ^ LuJc-tai'* of the term 5^ > made there equivalent to the 
Chinese ^ Piii-I : “ = kinder der Tai’s ; Ink = ‘ kind,’ Schan und Siam.,” 

thus taking the term to mean ‘Children of the Thai,’ an interpretation which 
Lefevro Pontalis, in T^ouny Pao, 1896, p. 64, sanguinely endorses. I must 
say, on rny part, that this explanation, however ingenious and plausible it may 
at first sight appear, leaves me rather sceptical. For we have no proof that 
luk here means ‘ child ’ or ‘ children,’ any more than I6k (the Thai form of the 
Sanskrit loJca = ‘people’), or laky which, as we have seen above (p. 139), was 
the old Thai pronunciation of the numeral ‘six.’ Further, there is no evidence 
to hand as to whether tai here means Thai^ or tdi (‘ south,’ ‘below’), or anything 
else ; . not to speak of the very queer and unnatural sense of the term Luk^tai 
as an ethnical designation, if interpreted as * Children of the Thai.’ There is 
no precedent on record as to any Thai tribe ever having borne such an appellation, 
or even one in any respect similar to it. We have heard of Thai Nai and Thai 
Nok (Inner and Outer Thai) ; and the Sukhdthai inscription of a.i>. 1292 {vide 
p. 107 ante) tells us of Thai Ydi and Thai Noi (‘Great Thai,’ i.e. the famous 
‘ Shans’ or Thai of Upper Burma, and ‘ Little Thai,’ i.e. the Thai of Siam), 
of Thai C*hdtt Ai (‘Elder Thai,’ probably, in my opinion, the same as the 
Ai-Lau or ^ A (•Lao) and Thai C*hdtc Khing (i.e., I presume, the Thai 

of the M^-Khoug River) ; but never did we come across a tribal name signifying 
‘ Children of the Thai.’ I have, moreover, shown (p. 185) that the term 
Thai is of comparatively modern growth, and that, although already in existence 
many centuries before the time (fifteenth or sixteenth century) when the Pai-I 
vocabulary of the Chinese Interpreters’ College was compiled, it is merely a title 
and not an ethnic. Hence I am inclined to ascribe to the words Lu-tai or Lnk-tai 
a different meaning from either ‘ Six Thai ’ or ‘ Children of the Thai.’ The real 
signification may be Lok-tdiy i.e. ‘ Southerners ’ or ‘ Lowlanders.’ In any case, 
the interpretation ‘ Six Thai ’ is beyond doubt far more logical and consistent with 
Thai traditions than the one of * Children of the Thai.’ The organization of 
the early Thai States appears to have been, from' the remotest period known 
to history, into groups or confederacies of six districts, of which the Twelve 
Chufj, Thai of the Nam Ma (Song Ma) and Nam Non (Song Kff) and the 
Twelve P^han^nd of C‘hieng Rung are but doubles. The Lu-Chao, 
or, in old Thai, Lok^Cfidu (meaning the ‘Six Chieftains’ and, meton)miically, 
the ‘ Six Principalities,’ or, as they are sometimes called in Burma, Teaw-hwa- 
ships, from the Thai term CAtfu-Fd = ‘ Prince ’), were mentioned, in Chinese 
records, as early as a.i>. 70. Later on we hear of another group of Six Chau 
in Northern Gampa, therefore sometimes called ‘ the ancient Lam • ap,* an 
identification that completely puzzles Parker, who takes them to be {China 
Jieviaw, vol. xx, p. 203) ‘ Siamese tribute principalities ’ (!). They must 
have been, on the contrary, part of the kingdom of CfUatfly founded, as we 
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evidence adduced above goes, must have belonged to the 
JKb or So’^ni tribes now called and No-pi. 

The Barrhai (No. 224). 

These people close the list of the tribes mentioned by 
Ptolemy as dwelling on the Tonkinese borders and extending 
thence to the Great Gulf. In De Donis* map they are 
marked above Aganagara (Ha-ndi) to the east of the Codupe 
and the Oorias River. The location I have assumed for 
them in the map about P*u-6rh Fu, at the outset of these 
studies and before I had access to De Donis^ work, is, as 
we shall see directly, not at all unjustified, although too 
restricted, for 1 have since acquired the conviction that 
this tribe must, in agreement with what Ptolemy says, have 
extended well into Tonkin in his time, it being still found 
on its western borders at the present day. 

have shown above, by the Lau in what is now the Ha -tin district. We 
are told, again, of another confederacy on the Upper Red River, called 
^ (pron. Luk^Min in Annamese), a term again pnzzling 

Parker, who translates it {China Eeview, vol. ?xiv, p. 64) ‘ the Six Muangs 
of Tonquin,’ and adds that <*in 1806 China said these belonged to Lin-an Fu, 
and declined to give them to Annam.” I doubt, however, that ^ Muang^ 
districts are here impelled, as the term Muang is transcribed in Annamese under 
the form and is in Chinese usually represented by MSng (Ann. 

Muang) ; although ^ , Mang (Ann. Muang) ; , M&ng (Ann. M^h) ; and 

ft . Meng (Ann. M&n)^ appear to be at times employed in a similar sense. 
The districts in question must have been on the Red River in the neighbourhood 
of Man-hao and MSng-tsz (|||| g ) or Mongtzd ; and the term Lu»Ming 
may have reference to the Latnang^ a Mon-Annam trine similar to the Lamet 
or Khk-Met who are settled in that vicinity. Should the real meaning of the 
term be ^Six Muangs* (as in ^ San^nUng == * Three Muangs, ’ vide eupra^ 
p. 139), this would be an additional proof as to the prevalence of the hexamerous 
political organization among the Thai. The instance just quoted of the three 
Miuings of C*h!eng Rung could scarcely be regarded as forming an exception, 
for three is a sub*multiple of six, while in the case of the twelve P*Aan-ftd we 
have a multiple of the same numeral. These seemingly abnormal groups may 
have resulted in the one case from the scission into two of an origintl aggregate 
of six districts, and in the other from the coalescence of a couple of the same 
aggregations. It will be seen below (p. 864), in fact, that when the 
P^u-8rh Fu prefecture was formed, exactly six P^han^nd were withdrawn for 
the purpose from C^hleng Rung territory. 
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About the identity of the Barrhai there can be no possible 
doubt. They are till now represented by the people called 
or P'm-VA (=S m) by the Chinese, and F^hu-O or 
JBTha^O by the Lau. They inhabit the territory to the east 
and south-east of Luang P'hrah Bang, which the Annameso 
have wantonly styled Tron-nin 1B$C, in Chinese Chhi-ning^ 
the Tr&n-ninh of French writers), although it has ever been 
known under the name of Muang P^huen applied to it from 
time immemorial by the Lau. This term P^huen is, I presume, 
the ancient local corruption of P^U’-Arh^ the final r being either 
dropped or turned into n in Thai pronunciation. P^u^irh 
being the name of the people whom the Lau found in 
occupation of the country when they first reached it under 
Ehun Chet-c'hiiang,' it is but natural that they should 
have preserved that denomination under the slightly modified 
form of Miiang P'huen^ and become themselves known to the 
surrounding nations as the Ldu P*huen^ i.e. Lau inhabiting the 
country of the old P*hUen or P^u^irh tribes. According to 
recent explorers,^ local tradition points to the two great families 
of the P^u-irh and P*u-ch*a (:^ as being the original 
occupiers of the region comprised between the Me-Khong 
at Luang P^hrah Bang, the Black River, and the Tonkinese 
borders, now improperly termed the country of the JHuang^ 
because of its having been at a later period organized into 
districts {Mdang) by the Lau conquerors. 

Ah regards the P^u^ch^d^ they evidently correspond to the 
people otherwise called Ch^d (^), B^hmu, and Kha Cheh^ to 
whom reference has often been made in these pages. Chinese 
writers attach them to the Chung^Jin A) Chung-k%a 
(!♦ 315) Kwang-hsi, and through them to the Miao 
stock.^ This means that they belong to the Mou-Annam 


^ Sm above, p. 294, note. „ 

» Bee ChiMk' vol. xix, p. 196, and Exeurtiona et Eeeonnatssanees, 


No. 33, p. 18. 

* VUU Dev6ria, op. oit. 


• iFoveriat op. pp» 133,. 161, 162. Ijacouperie (®P* PP* 
says that the Chunsf-kia are also called CAwfy-JTtoo and 

1 * -n.. 1 4 -Va.. a HPiiot thoiT tnulitions poiotiQ^ to 


b«W Pu.i, and tfat they apeak a Thai dSdeot, their teiditaons poinung w 
Kiaw-hsi as their aaoeatral h^. This point reqmrm cle^ip up ; but t^ 
fact of their now spealdniBr a Thai dialect is not sufficient of J* J'®*'**" 

then with the Thai stock, Tangnage being not always a sure criterion of race. 
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or C'hieng race, as we know, in fact, their kinsmen the 
Ehmu or Eha Cheh do.* On the other hand, the P*u-irh 
seem to have been a far more important branch of that race 
than the P*u-ch*a, for we find traces of their existence all 
over Indo-China. The P'u~^rh district on the south-western 
Yiinnan borders was, no doubt, like Miiang P'hGm, named 
after them ; * and with them were probably connected the 
dark - complexioned and dwarfish P‘u-na JJi), now 

called P'u-la^ (mm), met with by Gamier^ in the Lin-an 
prefecture of Eastern Y iinnan^ but known to extend thence 
southwards to Yiian-chiang territory and eastwards into 
Kwang-hsi. From the fact of the latter being known 
likewise by the name of Ma-^la it would appear 

that it was they who gave the Lau country its first name 
of Mdla^ classicized afterwards • by the Indu settlers into 
Mdlava-deia. My suggestion in this sense made in a preceding 

^ It is possible that the Chnng^jhi are actually represented on the hill-tracts 
of the Lau-Tonkinese watershed by the Chuang or Kkh^Chuang (the Thumg of 
recent French explorers), who are said to be closely akin to the KhS Chcb. 
(N.B. that the Chinese character is pronounced chilng and tting in Southern 
Chinese dialects, and trung, trung in Annamese.) 

^ See Devdria, op. cit., p. 116, note, where it is stated that during the 
Ming dynasty there were F^u^na or P*u^la on the territory of Ch*d-li (C^hieng 
Kung), which then still included the six P*han-nd out of which the F^u-irh FW 
prefecture was formed much later on, viz. in a.d. 1729. While the name of 
Miiang Che'b indicates the presence of Cheh or Khmu tribes in the southern part 
of C*hleng Bung (vide eupra, p. 138), the toponymic F^n^irh argues the existence 
of F*u»irh populations in the northern portion of the same State. To the very 
probable connection of Muang F^huen or Fhiier with Ptolemy’s Bnrenkora or 
Barenadra I have already called attention above (p. 294, note). It will now 
be seen that it was most probably, like F^u~irh Fu^ a foundation of the Barrhai. 

It would be of no small ethnolc^cal importance to ascertain whether the 
F*u~na are in any way connected with the tribes called Fhand, Bdu-iidn (XMi 
JBdn-fidn), and Fhofni presently found in the F’hh-Fang and Muang Lai 
(Lai-ch6u) districts. From local sources I gather that the F^hand and £in^nd» 
are, as a rule, dark-complexioned, but sp^ different dialects. That of the 
F*hand is •similar to the Fhh-KongU^ and therefore of Tibeto • Burmin 
type, while the Fin-ndn tongne differs, being thus probably M51L-Annam. So 
seems to be the jargon spoken by the F^hamip altiiough the absence, so far, of 
a vocabulary of this speech prevents one forming a definite opiniou. 

* Deviria, loc. dt. 

* Op. cit., p. 604. 

* Deviria, op. cit., p. 117. 
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section^ would thus seem to have been well founded. I have, 
however, also hinted at the possible racial connection of 
the Barrhai with the Pru or P^hyu of ancient Burma, and 
the present Porn^ Brdit^ Bahnai\ etc., of Kamboja.^ This 
connection will appear all the more evident now that the 
Barrhai's identity with the P‘w-erA, P'w-’rA, P^huen, or 
P^u^na has been demonstrated. We may then take it as 
pretty well certain that the Por, Pom, Pear, or Bar, 
aurnamed by the Khmer ManuH-P^hrai (cf. Barrhai) or 
^Jungle-Men,* the Brdu^ Pru, or P^hrqu, the Bahnar, the 
Bahorar, and other tribes of the Kambojan - Annamese 
watershed bearing similar names, and having practically 
the same customs and language, must be so many ofishoots 
of the original P^u^erh, driven out of their home in Southern 
Yiinnan and on the Lau- Tonkinese borders by the Thai and 
other more powerful races advancing from the north. So 
must be the P^hyu, P^hru^ or Bi'ii of ancient Burma, who 


settled, since about 484 n.c., at 
in Burmese, and Praa or Prbn 


Old Prome {Pran 

in Moil), and very 


likely are the PHm, (in Cantonese PHu), of the Chinese, 
scattered remnants of whom were still lingering on the 
Burmo - Yunnanese borders at Momien in a.i>. 796.’ 
Probably this western branch of the P*hru or Bru reached 
as far down as the Malay Peninsula, where, with the Bhilu, 
Bhil, or Bila, and other more or less cognate tribes, they 
contributed to form its early population, for the term Pahru 
is used up to this day by the Mon to designate its 
inhabitants, the present Malays, in the form Mnih Pahru 


(§o5 


i.e. PaArii-Men.^ 


‘ Supra, p. 131. 

• Ibid., pp. 129, 180. 

* Ibid., pp. 73 and 130. 

♦ See the Rev. E. O. Steventi* English and Pe^uan Vocabulary,'’ Rangoon, 
1890, p. 62, s.v. Malay, The Burmese pronunciation of Fahf'u is Pa»ku. 
Leyden, however, uses the spelling Maau and says this is the name s^ven 
hy the Burmese to the Malays (see «« Languages and Literature of the Indo- 
Chinese Nations,’* reprinted in ** Essays relating to Indo-China,” 1st series, 
vol. i, p. 87). The term is omitted in Jndson’s Burmese and English Dictionary, 
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However, the tribes of this race that became known to 
Ptolemy and were by him recorded under the name of 
Barrhai merely included, as we have seen, the P*u--erh or 
P'u-rh^ then extending in scattered groups — in consequence 
of their having been cut off into sections by the stream of 
the Doanai or Thai invaders from Southern Yunnan — all 
along the hill-tracts intervening between the Me-Khong 
at C‘hleng Rung and the Clear River of Tonkin, if not even 
further till the head of the Gulf, as Ptolemy would seem to 
imply. It is probably with the more eastern portion of them 
that his informants became acquainted, and these, we have 
shown, are still represented in the highlands of Muang P^huen 
or Tron-nin to the east and south-east of Luang P'hrah Bang, 


1883 edition ; and the late Dr. Rost, while remarking in a note to Leyden’s 
paper that it also occurs in Karen, ignores its existence in Mofi under the form 
Fahru, which is undoubtedly an earlier one. The term is of importance, 
inasmuch as it appears to be traceable, not only all over Indo- China, but also 
throughout the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. The names of the Marut 
tribe of Borneo, and of the Biaju or Beaju of the same island, of which they 
regard themselves the aborigines, are probably connected with it. So may be, 
again, the designation Mau-sz or Mau-ssa applied by the Chinese 

to a piratical tribe of the archipelago, of which Oroeneveldt acknowledges 
his inability ‘*to find out the origin” (see “Essays relating to Indo-China,” 
2nd series, vol. i, pp. 224 and 257). Chinese writers make the Mau-ssn native 
of a country which they term F^o-lo, and say it is also known as 

% Oroeneveldt, I know not on what authority, spells this 

name JFSn^lai, so as to twist it, with his usual facility, into Bumai 

or Brunei^ and take it to mean Borneo, thereby concluding that the Mau-ssU 
are Borneo pirates. However, according Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 460) and 
other Chinese authors, Fo-lo lay at some days’ sailing distance to the south-west 
of ChHh-t^u (Siam), and “ at the limit of the eastern Ocean, where the western 
Ocean begins ” (see China Review, vol. iv, p. 386). This shows that it must have 
been situated, not on Borneo, but either on the Malay Peninsula or on some 
neighbouring island, and that it may correspond to Ibn Ba^u^’s mysterious 
Barah-nagar, of which more anon (p. 400, n. 2). In any case the word implied is 
undoubtedly something like Bara, Bar, or Bat'u, which, again, brings us back to the 
Fahru, F^u~Srh, I^hrti or Bru, etc., referred to above. Another country bearing 
a name similar, and possibly identical, to F*o-lo, is j|||, Fo-lo {FahrU^ 
BaruY), whose memory survives in the Fv^lo temple at Canton in connection 
with a legend concerning the image of a black man preserved there, said to have 
been a high ofAcer from that land, who came in a junk to bear presents to China. 
(See China Review, vol. xii, p. 163, and vol. xiv, p. 173.) 
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under the old name of P^u-irh or P^u-rh and its Lau forms 
P^hU-O and Kha-O. Every vestige of those that had settled 
in Northern Tonkin has probably disappeared long ago ; and 
from no mention being found of them in Annamese history,^ 
we must conclude that they have been partly absorbed into 
the bulk of the people, and partly driven southwards along 
with other tribes that entered to form the population of 
Oampa. 

On the other hand, groups of the P7^t^-0 or KJia-0 are 
atill found on the hill-tracts of the Black River, especially 
in the district of Miiang Lai^ the Ldi-chou or Lai-ch&u 
JH) of the Annamese. From a Siamese account of them 
we gather that they, whether males or females, are wont 
to tattoo the part of the face around the mouth with black 
streaks and other designs. Now, we have formerly drawn 
attention to the fact that the custom of face-tattooing was 
peculiar to the Pi or Loi of Hainan and to the Khyeng 
of Burma in so far as women were concerned ; and to the 
JSua-mien, or 'Flowered Faces* tribe of the among 

whom it was presumably adopted by both sexes. Ma Tuan-lin 
tells us that it was also in favour among a tribe of the Pu 
) somewhere on the Burma frontier, termed for this 
reason Wdn-’mien-Pu, i.e. ' Striped-face Pit.* These people, 
he says, tattoo their faces with blue designs.^ They may 


^ On the Chinese side Ma Tuan-lin makes mention (op. cit., p. 395) of natives 
— apparently of Hainan — called ^ Fn^hn (Cant. Fn-^wuj Ann. I^hu-hS), 
who gave some trouble to the Chinese authorities of the island in a.d. 1164-65 ; 
but it is difficult to Judge, from the scanty information given, as to whether 
this tribe were in any way related to the P*u on the main. 

* Sttpraf p. 176. 

* Op. cit., p- 301. It is interesting to notice that face-tattooing is also in 
favour with several Naga clans on the Burmo-Asamese frontier, among which 
is that of the Abor, who, strange to say, bear a name strikingly similar to the 
one of the P^u-irh, Among the Kolanan tribes of India the practice prevails, 
especially with the Juang, Khariya, Ho, and Oraon, where, however, it is 
restriotea to women and to the forehead and temples only (see Crooke’s “ Folk- 
lore of Northern India,” 1896, vol. ii, p. 31). In the Malay Peninsula it is 
still observable among the Semang and Benua ; while in Sumatra it was noticed 
since the first quarter of the fourteenth century by Friar Odoric at Sumolfra or 
Smohora (Sumatra city, near Pasei, or Saniara) ; 

following, byNicolo Conti among the * Batech (Batta or Battak). In Northern 
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have been Wah^ or Pwo-Karens^ not necessarily connected 
with the P^hu-Oy although the character, employed in 
representing their name, is strikingly similar, both in form 
and sound, to that (iH) used to denote the PUi-la. In the 
alternative designation of the latter, P^u-nay it should be 
noticed, the initial character takes the form of fp, which 
also occurs in the name of the P^u-Jin A)> or P*w-Men, 
said by the Rev. George W. Clarke to be called Pu-Ren 
and P^u - lonQy and to have been termed Pen -pu from 
B.c. 1122-867. Some of them, he adds, live in the 
neighbourhood of Nan-tien, to the south-west of (modern) 
Yung-ch‘ang.' It would be interesting to find out whether 
these P^u^long — or, as he writes their name, Pulong — are 
one and the same people with the Palong or Palaung 


Indo-China it has been remarked of the Lu-^lsz^ or Nu-jeii (3S5 T, 

etc,)* dwelling to the eaat of the Nu or Lu River ( or = Salwin), 

that they tattoo their faces with blue lines’’ (sec “Actes du 10^™® Congr^s 
International des Orientalistes,” Leide, 1897, Section vii, p. 61), without any 
further particulars as to the part of the face where the disfiguration is applied to^ 
and what form it takes. The tattooing about the corners of the mouth 'we 
have described as forming part of the toilet of the wos, therefore, 

probably in favour with all the P*h or Pu tribes. It is a pity that the lack 
of more detailed information about these and kindred populations in Chinese 
literature prevents us from turning the above supposition into a certainty, ^ the 
question is one of great importance for ethnological classification. Outside of 
Indo -China the latter ])eculiar form of tattooing is found among the Che^hwan 
{Shtny-fan) or hillmen of Formosa, and beyond it it reappears among the 
women of Fiji. Leading, however, the last-named aside and confining our 
considerations to Formosa, it cannot fail to strike one as very probable that 
the presence of an identical custom in the same characteristic form among the 

Che^hwan of that island and the P*7w*b of Northern Indo- Chinn is a very 
strong argument in favour of racial afiinity between the two peoples. The 
Che^hwan style of tattooing is minutely described in the Joumal Chiiia Bramh 
B.A.S., new series, No. ix, 1876, p. 64, and in the China Review y vol. xiii, 
pp. 200-201, to which I refer the reader. It is to be hoped that more attention 
henceforth be paid to this subject, especially in connection with Indo-Chinese 
tribes, and that likenesses of the different patterns in use for the face will be 
taken, so as to enable ethnologists to institute comparisons, and eventnally arrive 
at some definite result in respect of the racial relations in which those tribes 
stand to each other. 

^ Chinese RecwdWy vol. xv, p. 387. Next the writer speaks c»f the Ma-la, 
whose name he spells m n m us in Devdritt (op. cit.^ 

p. 117)» without being apparently aware that they nie the same people as the 

or r^u»la. 
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dwelling to the north-east of Ava (Taungbain district, etc.) 
and in the northern part of Miiang Liein. These latter 
Lacouperie ’ terms Po-luny really P'o-hmg or 

P*uh-lung), and rightly ascribes to the Mon-Annani family. 
From the evidence adduced above, they must be identical 
to the P'n-la and closely allied to the P'u-^r/i or P‘hu-0, 
in whose neighbourhood they originally lived, as exemplified 
by the fact that P'o-lung or P‘uh~limg (spelled with the same 
characters) was the name of the department of Peli-ugui 
of the Nan-C)»ao kingdom.^ Ma Tuan-lin, speaking of the 
south-western barbarians called Pu-jSn ( h A )» i-6. Pw-Meii, 
takes them to be one with the Pu (?^) above referred to, 
and does not hesitate to suggest that all these tribes styled 
Pu must be the same people.* From the prevalence among 
most of the Pn or P‘u of the custom of face- tattooing ; 
from the fact of their being, as a rule, dark-complexioned * ; 
from their speaking similar languages, and having practically 
the same customs, we have no hesitation, in our turn, to 
still more generalize Ma Tuan-lin’s view, and pronounce 
all the tribes mentioned above, whether Pu or P‘u, closely 
related to the P‘u-irh, and issued from the same racial 
stock, if not absolutely identical with each other. Another 
people with a name strikingly alike that of the P‘u-irh or 
P'hHen are the P*hwon or Pwon (their name being so spelled 
by Ney Elias), mentioned in the Mogaung Annals as one 
of the eight races dwelling in that kingdom at the time of 
its foundation, cired 1216 a.d. They were then divided 
into Great and Little P'hwons, and their descendants are 
still to bo found settled about the third or upper defile 

^ Op. oit., p. 65. 

• See China Jievmp, vol. xix, p. 7'J 

» Op. cii., p. 306. « wife 

* The P‘1#, are described as being dark like the ^ 

( Xamaif), by Chinese writers (see Dev6ria, op. cit., p. 169) ; the Pw-to, we 
have seen, am amid by Oamier to be “ sailvagea petite et noire ” (op. cit., p. «04). 
•nie ^ may be the same tribe as the or KtA-P'hi (eo caUrf by the 
p<hn-fhai) who inhabit, according to the native sonreoa I am quoting from, 
the high mountains of Muang Lai (Black River), and am very dark in complexion. 

24 
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of the Iravatl.^ According to a tradition surviving among 
them it would appear that their remote ancestors were 
already in the country at the time of the expedition from 
Sein^ or Sm, that stormed and destroyed Tagaung in circA 
B.c. 550. These primeval PTiwons, the legend runs, were 
pressed into service by the conquerors to conduct the 
elephants captured in the city back to Sein ; but they 
escaped thence and wandered back to the banks of the 
Iravatl, where they and their descendants have remained 
ever since. Ney Elias writes throughout * China ^ instead 
of Sin, or Sein, in the above narrative ; and, indeed, some 
of the native versions give Gandhara-rattha (Yunnan) as 
the land whence the invaders came. I have shown, 
however, that the country around Bhamo, forming the 
ancient State of Shen (^5) of Chinese records, is very 
probably implied.* Anyhow, the legend, while no doubt 
confusing events, points to some dim tradition still lingering 
amongst the P^hwons, as to their early ancestors having 
come into the country from Tiinnan by way of the Taping 
Valley, i.e. viA Yung-ch'ang, Momlen, and Bhamd, about 
the middle of the sixth century b.c,, if not much earlier. 
Such being the citse, it is quite possible that they are 
a branch of the P'hAen, P^hru, or P*hyu, left behind 

in the Taping Valley (where, we have seen, p. 130 ante, 
there have been P^iao, or P*hyu, at Momlen down to a.d. 796), 
when the said P*hyu wandered down towards Southern 
Burma along with the Kanran and Sak (i.e. the P*tihch*a 
and other tribes of Cheh race, such as the Khmu, Khami or 
Kharni, Kanrang, etc.). As the P*hyA are said to have 
reached Old Prome in about 484 b.c., there is nothing 
improbable as to their having left the country around Bham6 
(Tagaung, etc.) at the time of the Shen, or Sein invasion 
{circA B.c. 550), instead of several centuries before as the 
legendary native records pretend. O therwise the P'h wons may 
be regarded as a younger branch of the F^hyu, who followed 

> See Ney Elisi (** Hietory of the Shane,’* p. 12). 

. ’ See aboTe, p. 62. 
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in the footsteps of their elder brothers long after these had 
permanently settled on Burmese territory, and were arrested, 
through some cause or other, in the country around Bhamo, 
where they have remained, ever since. Of the ethnical 
characteristics of the P'hwons, Ney Blias does not tell us 
much beyond that “ they are closely allied to the Kadus on 
the borders of Munnipur [sic for Manipur] both in language 
and customs, and are probably of one origin with the latter, 
whether the above tradition be true or not.” ^ Dr. Mason 
enumerates the Kad6 or Kada, among his “ eleven Burmese 
tribes of unquestionably common origin,” but as with them 
he includes the P‘ht/u, Kanran, and others whom we have 
shown to be, almost unquestionably, of Mon-Annam origin, 
his classification can be no more relied upon than the modern 
title * Burmese ’ he assumes for a group of populations 
who were for the most part in the country many centuries 
before the Burmans ever put their foot in it.* Forbes more 
judiciously says of the Kadu, Td, Tabuing, and others that 
“ they are recognized by the Burmans proper as being the 
wilder and more primitive branches of their race ; but, 
unfortunately, we have no trustworthy specimens of their 
dialects from which to form conclusions.”® Other writers 
on Burma and its ethnology make it a point of ignoring 
both the JKadu and P‘hwon. The fact is, then, that nothing 
certain is so far known about their language, and much 
less as regards their racial connections.* It is to be 
hoped that new researches will throw further light on 
these questions ; in the meantime there seems to be more 
than one probability that both these tribes belong to the 


» whoM name he enelle Phwm or he classes, along with 

the PMsmiv or Poloar, among the ‘ ’ (Thai) 

Si. T.w. wid Dm.. M»d 

y.J «S iSteMiSi. oi a. oib» kfiid, 

the when the many detached linha begin to^ joined tog^her. . . . 

The H^dn™k>rilon5y like half-breeds, but they may be a back-wash. 
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Mon-Annam race^ and if Lacouperie’s suggestion as to 
the identity of the Kadu or Kad6 with the K^a - Vo of 
Southern Yunnan is in any sense justifiable, it is quite 
possible that we have in the former and in the P*hwon 
wrestern ramifications of Ptolemy’s Kudutai and Barrhai 
respectively. 

Seros River (Nos. 113 and 180). 

I have identified this stream with the Hni-yu {Hsi-yu 
chiang)^ noted as 8i-yoti River in Dutreuil de Rhins’ “ Carte 
de rindo-Chine Orientale ” (1881) and as Tiah (or Tiak) 
You kiang in Pavie’s map (1894). This watercourse 
undoubtedly corresponds to the one termed Yu-chou chiang 
(J8i IX) Dev^ria’s ‘^Fronti^re Siuo-Annamite ” (p. 4,. 
and sketch-map on p. 7), apparently so designated after 
a village of the name of Yu-chou Fishing Islet ’), marked 
simply as Yu in Dutreuil’s map above referred to, at a short 
distance to the east of the river’s embouchure and at the 
head of a bay denoted as Bate lAyu. This indentation of 
the coast lies immediately to the east of Cape Pak-lung^ and 
in most modem maps, even down to the latest, it is made 
the estuary for a doubtful watercourse, to wit, the Ngan-nan 
kiang (A imam River), which seems to exist only in the 
fertile imagination of our geographers.^ Another stream 
farther eastwards, the Lung-min River, debouching near 
ChHn-chou (KMn-chau), is given in the Chinese official 
descriptions of the country a name similar to the Hsi-yu 

1 See Dev^ria, op. cit., p. ix preface and p. 5 text. Ever since the aimearanoe 
of the first Jesuit maps of the country — ^published by D’Anville in 1729 — ^the 
Ngon-nan kiang has persistently occupied a conspicuous position in the 
cartography of the Tonkin seaboard. The latest Admiralty charts of that 
region still retain it, while Patie’s map is almost alone among the few recent 
ones that omit it — or, to be more exact, that, following the example set forth in 
the ridB Chinese sketches of the country published by DevMa, mark in theplm 
at that stremn an insignificant rivulet which they leave nameless. The ** China 
Sea Directory/’ vol. ii, 4th ed., 1899, still speaks (p. 466) at the indentation in 
the coast rmerred to above as ^^a deep bay into which the Ngan-nan«ldhui|^ 
diseliarges, apparently encumbered by shallow banks.” It duly aoknowtedg|es, 
however, that the coast abont that point is but little known, a fact which 
accounts for the hicessant repetition, down to this day, of the error as to the 
existence of that fabulous river. 
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or Yii-choti, to wit, Yu-hung (|j^ ^ but Ptolemy’s 

rectified position of the mouth of the Seros (long. 107® 3(3' E. 
and lat. 21® 37' N.) points to a location further to the west, 
while the terra Si-you occurring in DutreuiPs map — evidently 
the local name by which the stream in question has long 
been known — argues an origin from a designation somewhat 
^ like Hsi-yUy which is undoubtedly the prototype of Ptolemy's 
transcript Seros. 

Indeed, the term Hsi-yu is by no means new on the upper 
seaboard of the Tonkin Gulf. The Annamese Annals, for 
one, tell us of an ancient district called Toi-vu (Tay-vu) 
\vliose name, though spelled with different characters (i.e. 
w meaning ‘ westward going,’ or ‘ extending towards 
the west ’) from those emploj'ed to denote the llni-yu or 
Yu River, is nevertheless identically read Jlm-yii. The 
location that this district occupied is unknown, but it formed 
part of the Kiau-chau department (Jdu-ckdu it having 

been constituted by the Ilan at the time of their conquest 
of the country in n.c. 111. In A.n. 43 its population bad 
grown up to as much as thirty- three thousand families; 
hence Ma-yiian, the Chinese victorious general, split the 
district into two divisions, which he named, respectively, 
P‘hdng-khe and Vong-hti^ doing away altogether with the old 
term Hui-yii or Toi-vu, which thus became obsolete from that 
date. As P^hong-khe (in Chinese : # il, F6ng-ch‘i = ‘ Fief 
Creek’) was the original name — taken from that of a rivulet 
near by— -borne by the territory on which the capital ot the 
ThiSk king, afterwards termed Kd-lwd, was built, and as 
we have seen that the same territory now forms part of the 
district called D6ng-ngan (3), in the province of B?k- 
niil,’ we may well infer that the erstwhile Tdi-i-u, otherwise 
Svi-yu, district, must have included part of the present 
Bak-nifi territory, and may have stretched eastwards as far 
as Cape Pak-lung and the jl2s«-y« River, having been possibly 
named after the latter. This would appear to some extent 


> Dev^ria, op. cit., p. 4. « ^ 

» Sm Mitels, oo. cit.. PP. 49, 63, 107, snd note 446. 


« Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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from the sense of * westward going * embodied in the 
district’s name, which could thus be interpreted ^extending 
to the westward of the Hai-yu River,’ the then probably 
eastern boundary of the Kidu-ckau department. The fact 
of the name of this river being now spelled somewhat 
diflFerently does not constitute a sufficient plea against the 
etymological connection here suggested, as many a Chinese 
place-name is known to have been at various periods 
represented by characters differing in form, although 
identical, or nearly so, in sound. 

But, without laying too much stress on the homonymy, 
if any, between the Hsi-yu River and the ancient Ilsi-yu 
district — which latter, it must in any case be remembered, 
lasted until a.d. 43, i.e. up to about the period to which 
Ptolemy’s information about the region in question is 
apparently to be referred, — the presence of a water- 
course, on the tract of coast where our eminent geographer 
makes his Seros discharge, known to this day by such 
names as Si-you, Tiah-you, or Ifsi-yu, is, I should think, 
sufficient evidence upon which to argue an etymological 
connection between the names of the two streams, and to 
conclude as to the latter’s topographical identity. Of course, 
we do not know how far back in antiquity the actual 
designations Si-you, Tiah^you^ etc., may be traced, in the 
event of their having nothing in common with the name 
of the ancient JSsUnu district. But there would still remain 
the old term JSauOu applied to Tonkin in Ts^in times to 
resort to as an alternative, which no doubt long survived in 
the country and may have remained attached, albeit in a some^ 
what modified form, to the name of the river constituting 
its former eastern boundary, in the same manner that the 
term Ngan-nan became at a much later date identified with 
a neighbouring — however imaginary — watercourse, supposed 
to form the eastern limit of Annamese territory. 

An apparently very serious objection that could be raised 
against our identification of the SSros with the Hsi-yu is the 
insignificant size of the latter as compared with so con- 
spicuous a watercourse as the former is represented to be 
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in Ptolemaic geography. In this system, in fact, the Seros 
is made to rise in the Semanthinos range from two sources, 
of which the more western lies in long. 106® 52' E., lat. 
30® 24' N., and the more eastern in long. 109® 4', lat. 29® 13', 
their confluence being in long. 107° 15', lat. 27® 25'; all 
these being the rectified positions obtained by us as shown 
in the tables. Such data suggest the idea of a mighty water- 
course rising about the boundary of Sz-cli‘wati and Hu-nan 
on the east and slightly above the Yang-tsz at Ch‘ung- 
king on the west, uniting in a single main channel near 
Tsun-yi towards the centre of Kwei-chou, and wending 
thence its way to the Tonkin Gulf. A geographical 
monstrosity indeed, but for all that by no means exceeding 
those perpetrated by cartographers at different periods 
regarding the same region. We have already pointed 
out, in fact, how the real hydrography of the tract of 
country now under consideration has proved a puzzle to 
geographers up to quite recently, and, may be, is still so 
for some of them to this very day. By reference to the 
map in Mandelslo already alluded to^ it will be seen that 
the river of Ha-n6i, and another more to the east as well, 
are made to issue from the Tung-t*ing lake in Hu-nan, not 
far from the point where Ptolemy located the eastern source 
of his Seros. And, by turning to Deveria’s *‘Frontidre 
Sino- Annamite '' (p. 0), one will be not a little surprised 
to see how D’Anville, in the map of the Kwang-tung 
province he published in a.d. 1729, constructed upon that 
originally made by the Jesuits, connected — though it be by 
an oversight — the Lu-shfcei River (a tributary of the Lung or 
Tso-kiang^ ie. the "Left River’ of Kwang-hsi, through tlie 
ULin^kiang) with the Ngun^nan kiang of mythical fame, thus 
making*— most absurdly— a branch of the Left River to flow 
down to the Gulf of Tonkin. Nor is this all, for Dutreuil de 
Rhine’ map of a.d. 1881 repeats the same error and makes 
the liTgan-nan kiang drain the basins of the Tso-kiang, Min- 
kiang, and Lu-shwei, and so do the Admiralty charts down 


^ Supf'a, p. 243. 
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to A.D. 1886 and later. In comparison^ and due regard 
being bad to the time at which ho lived, we may justly say 
that Ptolemy was far ahead of our modern geographers in 
his treatment of the hydrography of the region now under 
consideration. 

But I will push on still further in the appreciation of his 
talents and demonstrate that in making his Seros, that is, 
our Ilsi-yu^ rise in the Semanthinos range — or in what he 
believed to be such, or, at any rate, its prolongation — he 
was perfectly correct. By looking over the hydrographic 
description of the Ilsi-yu — -or, as he terras it, the Yu-chou — 
which Deveria compiled from Chinese sources, it will be seen 
(op. cit., p. 4) that this stream is, like the Seros, formed by 
the junction of two branches ; the one coining from the west 
taking its source in the mountain range called the ^hih-watt 
Shan (-p ^ lU) ‘ Ton-myriads’ Peaks,’ a very con- 
spicuous orographic group forming the natural boundary 
between the K‘in-chau district, that of Sbang-sz chou in 
Kwang-hsi, and the Tonkin borderland. Now, the name of 
this mountain range, Shih-wan Shan^ is variously pronounced 
Ship-man Shan in Cantonese and Thop-van Son in Annamese, 
a circumstance which argues that its old pronunciation must 
have been not very far different from Shi-man-shm or She- 
man-thin^ in which forms it will not take a great stretch of 
imagination to recognize Ptolemy’s Semanthinos. Of course, 
this is not in reality the same mountain chain as the one 
which our geographer makes to run through Eastern Sz- 
ch‘wan and Hu-nan. This, I propose to demonstrate in the 
next instalment of the present inquiry, owes its Ptolemaic 
designation to a closely similar term, the name of the Hsie- 
man (g^ tribes formerly settled in that region — Ptolemy's 
Sdmanthinbi, — and means * Mountains of the H%ie - man 
tribes ’ ; in Chinese, Hsie^man Shan. But it seems perfectly 
natural that Ptolemy having heard, as he very probably did, 
the Shih-uoan Shan range vaguely mentioned as the source of 
the JBei-yu^ he rashly jumped to the conclusion that this must 
be the same as the Hsie-man Shan of Sz-ohVan and Hu-nan, 
and thus he was misled into making his SSros rise in the latter. 
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The last possible objection to be disposed of in the 
present retrospective inquiry is of a Hnguistical character, 
and concerns the etymological connection I have assumed 
throughout to exist between the names of the Jlsi-yu and 
Seros. On this point I may say that I hope to conclusively 
demonstrate in the section devoted to Serike that some term 
closely akin, if not absolutely identical, with Ilsi-yu — and not 
Szy St — ^ silk/ as it has been generally held hitherto — 
is the most likely etymological prototype and equivalent of 
Sera, Seres, Ser, Sir, etc. Many circumstances concur in 
indicating that in the China of the old days Hsi-yu and 
allied toponymies were very probably pronounced somewhat 
like Ser~H or Ser^o ; possibly Se-ru, should one prefer 
believing that the strayed r in that composituin still survives 
ill a latent and softened form, represented by the present y. 

I may add, before dismissing this subject, that in the case 
in point the name of the Hsi-yu River may be of Sanskrit 
origin, that is, traceable to some such term as Saras^ Sarayu, 
Sarjiiy etc., corrupted locally as time went by into Jl&i-yu or 
Si- you, but recorded by Ptolemy in the more correct and 
early form of Seros. 

End of the Great Gulf towards the Sinai (No. 112). 

This corresponds to the head of the Gulf of Tonkin 
between X4n-chau Ch‘in-chou) and Pak-hoi Harbour.^ 

Here the Indo - Chinese (India extra - Gangem) seaboard 
ended, and that of the Sinai or people of China south of 
the Yang-tsz commenced. Ptolemy, in fact, includes the 
Hei-chou peninsula and the Lien-chou district (ancient chiin 
of JSo-p'u, ^ Ann. Mlep-p'hd, whose name he renders as 
Aspithra) in the territory of the Sinai. In his time, how- 
ever, this chun, as well as the more eastern one ot Nan-hai 
(now province of Kwang-tung or Canton), formed part, 

‘ The exact positioii as rectified in the Tables (long. 108 ° 
coincides with the site occupied by the islet marked lui-mui Ttao in the charts, 
which lies at the extremity of the headland separating the estuary of the Lung- 
men (K«iii-chau Bay) from the indentation in the coiwt terminating eastwards at 
Kwan-tau Point, within which Pak-hoi Harbour is situated. 
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administratively) of the h6 {pu) of Kiau-chl, from which 
they were not separated — and that but partially, in so far 
as the chun of Ho-p^u was concerned — until a.d. 226 
temporarily, and a.d. 264 permanently, when the chon 
of Ewang (Kwang-chou) was constituted with its own seat 
of government at ^Canton, which on this account 

became from that date known as Ktcang-chou, the name it 
has borne up to the present day). Ptolemy’s division is 
therefore more geographical and ethnological than political ; 
and from that point of view it must be recognized as 
remarkably correct. 


^ See Dos Michels, op. cit., pp. 91, 100, 101. 
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(10) Islands of Trans-Gangetic India. 


A. The Andamans and Nikohdrs. 

Bazakata (No. 156). 

In this island some say there is found in abundance 
the raurex shell-fish (^o;^Xo9), and that the inhabitants go 
naked, and are called Aginnatai.^’ ^ So far Ptolemy's text. 
A good deal of speculation has gone on among Oriental 
scholars as regards the identity of this island ; but Colonel 
Yule was certainly the most correct in assuming it to be 
the Great Andaman. I think that the whole group of 
the Main Andamans should be included under Ptolemy's 
designation, as the three islands of which it consists— or 
rather four, if we are to include among them, as seems 
reasonable, Baratan Island, closelj’^ sandwiched in between 
Middle and South Andaman — have long been believed by 
navigators to form but one single island, and it was only 
in February, 1792, for instance, that the passage between 
the North and Middle Andamans (Austin Strait) was 
discovered.^ Ptolemy's description suits also very well 
these islands, both his statements as to the nakedness 
of the inhabitants and the abundance of murex shell- 
fish being confirmed by modern travellers.’ It remains, 
then, to account for the name he collectively gives them, 
a task which preceding commentators have preferred not 
to broach. In order to arrive at an understanding of the 
term Bazakata it must be remembered that the group of 
the Andamans, together with that of the Nikobars, has 
always been known as the 'Archipelago of Naked People.' 
This is not only the denomination applied to those islands by 

* McCrindle, op. cit., p. 236. , . r ^ * 

* See Symes' Embassy to Ava ” (Edinburpli, 1827), vpl. i. p. 163 and footnote. 

» Ibid., p. 169, speaking of the Minkopi. “they go quitb naked ; and 

St p. 183, “THI BKOHBS ABOUND is a variety of beautiful sheHs, gorgoma*, 
maoreporas, xo&bx, and cowries, with many other kinds. The sentences 
here printed in small capitals correspond Htfratim to Ptolemy s words. 
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Chinese authors/ but it is also the common term employed 
to designate them in India and Further India. Nikobdr^ in 
fact, is simply a corrupted form of Nagna-vdra (in Piili 
Nagga - vara) or Nafj-hdi\ meaning ‘ Country of Naked 
People,’ often written by mistake NCtga-cdray in Siamese 
Ndgavdri} I found the latter name in an old Siamese map 
forming part of an illustrated Traip^liuni, a famous work 
on Buddhist cosmology ^ ; a short explanation is appended, 
which means naked people [are living here].” The 
Nagga-dlpa mentioned in the Mahavaiiisa is probably the 
same archipelago.^ In modern times these names Avere 


' I-tsin***, in Cljavanues* “ Rcligieux Kminent8»’* etc., pp. 100, 120, has 
IS P. which is apparently a misprint for {Lo-ktvo)^ i.e, the 

" Kini^oiii ol the Naked (unclad, or stripped) People.’ The description be 
j^ives (pp. 120, 121) seeiii-s to apply to the Nikobars und not to the Andamans, 
for he speaks of eocoanuts g^rowing there, which arc absent in the Andamans. 
Other Chinese authors have Lo-hsiug-kteo (|!g 0), whicli has the same 

meaning. See Phillips in Journal li.A.S., July, 189/3, p. 529, note 3. I have 
since noticed in Takakusn’s “Record of the Buddhist Religion,” translated 
trom l-lsing’s work, that this author employs also the spelling Lo-jm-kwo 
m A gg), ‘Naked-Men Kingdom’ (Introduction, p. xxxviii). 


* Compare with this Marco Polo’s Noensram or Negnernm, The Burmese way 
of spelling the name — Kakabari, pronounced Nagahdri — is 

practically identical with the Siamese ; nevertheless, it should be observed that 
the term o , the Burmese transcript of Ndga, is not represented in it, thus 

making it probable that Nagga is the sense intended. 


* For a detailed account of this work, see my book “ CuUkantamangaia, or 
tbe Tonsure Ceremony as performed in Siam” (Bangkok, 1896), pp. 95 et seqq. 
Tlie illustrated Trai-P*hum volume here referred to is now in the Kdniglicbeii 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Berlin, where the curious and valuable map alluded 
to may be inspected by those taking interest in the geography of the Far East. 

♦ Chap, vi, where it is said that Vijaya’s children and those of his followers 

drifted there. In other chapters (xi, xx, xlii, liv, etc.) we have Nuga^dlpay 
which term appears, from the context, to refer to a district on the north-eastern 
coast of Ceylon Island. The same may be inferred from a passage in the 
yaldhaua-Jaiaka (No. 196), the text of which runs : “ . . • . - parato 

Kaly&nim orata Ndgadlpam ti evam meaning: “ . . . . 

along the sea-shore as far as Kalym^i on the other side, and Ndgadlpn on this 
side [of Ceylon Island].” As Kalya^i must be the dis^cto^ kingdom of the 
same name alluded to in the Mahavamsa (ch. i poMlinf ch* Ixi, oto.jL stil] 
remewnted by the present village of Xalani, on tbe Kmlani (Kmlaiii 

River), on the west si^ of the island (about six miles north from Colombo)^ ao 
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restricted, apparently, to the Nikobars, the term Andaman 
being used to denote the islands of the northern part of the 


must Ndgodipa have stood ou the opposite, l.e. easteru, shore of the i&laud, teriiiuil 
“this side’* in the text [in reference to the Yakkha citv of Sirlsavatthu alluded tt» 
therein, which 1 think iuentical with the Sirirattha of the Mahavaiiisa (ch. vii) and 
etymologically connected with the havens of either Bizala (Sirfsdta c) or Spatana 
[r=: Sirhta-pat(anfi^ Siri^pattana ‘r) recorded by Ptolemy on that coast in the nei^^h- 
hourhood of Triukona-mafai (Triiikomalee) Ihiy]. Jt is here, in fact, and on the 
sea-shore, that oiir eminent geographer places Nagadiba, n town, and thcNagadiboi 
tribes, (lolonel Yule lias located Kagadiba on the ni)rfh-w(;st coast of the 
island; but this, it will uow be seen, is unsatisfactory, as cindlicting with both the 
evidence adduced above from the Vahlhasfta-Jdtaka jind the position oil the east 
coast of the island assigned by Ptolemy to Nagadiba city. 1 therefore believe 
Sir J. E. Tenueiit to have been far morii correct in fixing for the latter a site 
near Trinkonu-malai Bay. The result T have obtained — 8^ 48' N. hit. — on the 
basis of the Ptolemaic latitudes of, respeetively, the North Cape {Bdpuov AKpov) 
and Cape Ornedn, the two extremes of the island, points to an einplacemcnt 
a little to the north of that bay, that is, between it and Boulder Point : and 
calculations based upon Ptolemy’s equator passing through Nhbartha lead to 
practically the same result, the dilference in this case being of barely 4' less in 
latitude. The district streti^hing to the north of Trinkomalec Bay is, therefore, 
the land of Ndgmiipat where the l^lahavahisa tells us (ch. i) >{aga kings ringned 
over a Naga population (Ptolemy’s Nagadiboi), and whither it pretends Buadlni 
to have come to pay a visit.* By perusing the chapter of the Mahavahisa just 
referred to it will he seen that while Buddha is represented to have been to Ceylon 
twice only (i e. in the ninth month and the eighth year, respectively, of his 
Buddbahood), and once besides to Ndgaddpa (fifth year of Buddhahood), the 
account of these visits concludes with the words : thirs .... the all- 
bonntiful luminary visited this most favoured land of the world thrice ” 
(Tumour’s translation), thus indirectly leading us to conclude that Ndgadlp^f 
must have been ])art of (Jeylon, since it is only by adding tin* visit paid to that 
district to the two made to, respectively, Mahiyangana and Kahjam in other 
parts of the island, that the sum of three can be made up. 

It will, however, appear forthwith how, owing to the <-lose siiniJarity in 
names between the Kdgadipa district (in Ceylon) and the Sagyrnflpa island oi* 
archipelago (Andamans and Nikobars), the two toponymies ami their locutions 
l>ecame inextricahlv mixed up in Oriental legend, .‘»o that in the course of time the 
visit paid by Buddha to Ndyadtpa came to be regarded sis having been actually 
made to the^Andaman-Nikobar grouf) of islands. 

Dr. Rouse, in his translation of vol. ii of the Jataku talcs, took tlie Ndyadipa 
refeiTed to in the passage quoted above from tin' N'alahassa-Jfihika to be an 
island lying off Ceylon (p. 90, and Index, p. 312), and so did, before him, both 
Tumour in his version of the first chapter of the Malmvahisa (p. 4), Spence 
Hardy (loi*. cit.), and Childers (Pali Diet., s.v.). But it will be seen that in 
either instance no island whatever is meant, albeit the topoiiymic may he litorahy 
interpreted in the souse of *Nagn Island.’ Analogous is the ease with the 
Nagadvlpaoi the Viyu^ Puraria (ok. ii, ch. 3), which, although signifying literallv 
the same, is distinctly st-nted to be paH of Bharafarnrstt^ i.o. to be a division of 

* Its seaport apfiears to have been Jambdkohi, where the Ceylonese embassy 
to A4oka embarked, and whither it landed on its return /roni India (see 
Mah&vaihsa, ch. xi and xx). Spence Hardy says (“Manual of 
p. 208, note) that Jambukola is supposed to be Colomhogara, m the d'stnef 
of Ja^a; but it remains to be seen whether this surmise is correct. In the 
affirmative case, it would follow that the Ndgadipn district included the wlioie 
territory from Trinkomalee Bay to the northern pud of Ceylon Island. 
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group. But such was by no means the case in the old days, when 
the designation ‘Archipelago of Naked People’ seems to have 
included the whole of this insular region. The connotation 
‘ naked people ^ was, however, expressed in difEerent ways 
in the Indian vernaculars. Nagna^ Nagga, Nangd^ often 
modified into Ndga. were but some of the renderings, the 
most widely known ; ' Bazakata and Aginnatai, as occurring 


( outinental India.* As regards the Jataka, in particular, the context is quite 
clear, and no allusion is therein made as tti going out at sea tc> any island, hut 
simply as to wandering o)t foot {finm^icarati) along the nearshore (of Ceylon) 
:is far as (the) Ntigadipa (district or city). Dr. House’s translation “as far as 
. . . . the island of Nagadijm*’ is, therefore, not only unjustified, but 

absolutely misleading. 

There was, indeed, an islancl called Xagadlx}a somewhere off the coast at that 
])oint. This is referred to in Jataka 360 {Sussoridl-J,) as lying on the sea-route 
from Bhdruhaccha (Bharuch or Bharoach) to Snvannabhumi (Gulf of Martaban). 
Merchants from Benares landed there to got firewood and water. In remote 
times it was known by the name of Sentma Island, and was then the abode 
of Garu4uH and the seat of a Garuda king. It naay well be the Great Nikobar. 

Ptolemy also, in his turn, mentions a Nagadiba island, which ho locates on 
the same latitude (8® 48' corrected) of Nagadiba city, but six degrees of longitude, 
according to his reckoning, further to the oast, i.e. off the eastern shore of Ceylon. 
As there exists no island in that position, and as Ptolemy ascribed to Ceylon a width 
of 12 degrees of longitude a^inst the true 2® 13', thus making it stretch out 
both eastward and westward far more than is the case, it is quite possible that 
the gap separating his island of Nagadiba from the east coast of Ceylon was, 
in reality, much wider than he represented it, and that therefore the saia isle was 
one of tne group he terms Maniolai and we call Nikobars. It will be observed, 
in fact, that the longitude he assigns to this group (140® E. cired) is only 6® in 
excess of the one he ascribes to Nagadiba (136^), against 6® of longitudinal 
distance of the latter from the east coast of Ceylon, whence it follows that, 
in Ptolemy’s opinion, Nagadiba Island was nearer to the Maniolai (Nikobars) 
than to C^lon itself. On the strength of these ar^ments, I have no hesitation 
in taking Ptolemy’s Nagadiba Island to be one ana the same with the Nagga^pa 
of the Mahavamsa, which latter, in its turn, may be identical with the NUgadUpa 
of Jataka 360, if we admit the confusion between the last two so closely similar 
toponymies to have orig^ated from a very early period, as most probably wsa the 
case. To the bringing about of such a confusion may have contributed, in no 
small measure, the quite possible fact of the Andamans and Nikobars beii^ in 
remote times a dependency of some one of the kingdoms founded by Nag^, either 
on the Koromandel coa^t or on the eastern shore of Ceylon, early before the dawn 
of the Christian Era (as evidenced by the references in Mahavamsa and Jatakd 
already adverted to, and by the toponymies Ndga^pa^ Med^erikm-Ndgm, 
IfOgApaUana, etc., appearing in those parts since the earliest ages). 

1 The reading N&ga*vilra for the name of the Nlkohdre^ already noticed in the 
Si&mese work wove referred to, seems to receive confirmation from Ma-How’s 
statement in respect of Bnddha’s footprint in Ceylon, to the eilect that ‘ ‘ it is 
the imprint of Si^ya-mnni’s foot, mwe when he landed at this place coming 


• This may have been the land of Majerika or JfaSfferika (termed MaSif^rika^ 
Nkga-hhnvanam in the Mahftvafiisa, oh. xxxi), i.e. the Dhevr^lko^a or Maeeheri- 
Parana (present Masnlipattam) district (see above, p. 108). 
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in Ptolemy, are possibly synonymous terms which were very 
likely in use in his time. It will be seen, in fact, that baza 


from the TtUvei-lan [Nikohar] islands ” (Phillips iu Journal China Branch 
B.ud.S., vol. XX, p. 212). This piece of folklore, evidently picked up by 
Chinese navigators on the shores ot the Bay of Bengal, corroborates tlic new 
that we have just advanced, namely, that the Ceylonese district of Ndgadxpa 
became, from a very early period, identified with the Nikobar Islands in 
Oriental legend. Wo shall have to revert to this curious tradition directly. 
Suftice for the present to note the etpiatiou Ndga-dlpa = Ts*wei-laH ~ Nikobars. 
The original spelling was evidently Kagga-dlpa or Nagga-cara^ * Archipelago or 
Country of Naked People,* the alteration into Ndga (serpent - ])eoplc) being 
introduced in the setpiei, presumably by Buddhist writers, us being more in 
accord with Buddhist ideas and with the character of the aborigines of those 
islands, who find themselves lis well at home on the sea as on land. Or is it 
po.ssible that, as we have suggestiHl, the reverse was the case, ami tliat these 
[leople were in origin called Ndga from thidr connection with the Nagas of 
the eastern coast of India and Ceylon, ami that the terms Nagga, Nangd^ etc., 
were applied to them afterwards on account of their nakedness r' 

As regards the name of the Aiidiimans, 1 am under tlio impression that it is 
derived from the same stmree as that of tho Nikobars ; lienee it is that I am 
inclined to include both insular gronjis in the ‘ Archipelago tlie Naked People.’ 
Marco Polo, it will be sCen, refers to tho Andamans under the names Angamon 
(Latin texts), Angamauaiii (French text), ami Aghama (Italian text), whicli 
all seem to me tva<.*oable to nangdj the term for ‘ naked ’ in l^rdu and other 
Indian vernaculars. Nangamanavaf Nangamanttsga^ NangttmanuJ^ and siuiilar 
compounds, would explain, iii my opinion, not only Marco Polo’s AngamaHy etc., 
but also Sulaimau’s Lenjehdliis^ or JLanjebdlds, which be records as tbo name 
of some islands separated from two others beyond by a sea called^ Andaman 
(Heinaud, op. cit., p. 8). The description given by Siifaimaii of the inliabitauts 
of these islands (p. 16) tallies almost word for word witli that left nearly two 
centuries before (a.d. 672) by 1-tsiug (Chavannes, op. cit., p. 120). It is clear 
to me that the terms Nikobar and Andaman are synonymousj or that, at any 
rate, they apply collectively to both the Andaman and N ikobiir groups, the one 
designating the insular region {JSagga^vdra or Nanga-vdrd) of the naked peopl^ 
and the otW {Anddtndn or Nangdman) the inhabitants themselves. It is worth 
noting in this connection that the Chinese renderings Lo-kwo, Lo~jen-\kwo^f 
and Ito-hsing^Xkwdy very closely resemble in sound the Arab Letijc. cxx Laiye in 
Jjtr^ebdlu* or Lafycbdlua, as well as Rashid- ud- Din’s Ldka •vnram, or Nakavdram. 
It seems, therefore, very probable that— as we have repeatedly insisted is the ca^ 
with most Chinese renderings of foreign place-names— 
and Zo- 
(which : 

such characters as are apt to convey J 4. xv "4. « 

or * naked people ’ ; and that thus the Chinese must have learnt these toponymies, 
among^ many others, second-hand from the mouths ol the Arab or Persia 
naTM^M ot ^«»e early days. In the Arabic tra^pt the 
Bta^ either for br ^ruf. w, I thint, “ *PP7““}"« 

a form to Lat^tUlU* aa may satisfy the most captious 

possible explanation which has occurred to me since writing the a^ve is, that 
the term MMs may represent the Mofi pahrA already notic^ in the preceding 
sectioi^ or else the Smiskrit paruga (Pali phartua), 

composite Zen/'eMAis (or, as fim IChurdadbih has it, LttbMu^ would in this 
«aee*^“e teSJ^ahle tb rither the Sinskrit-Pali Naggaphartu, or 

to the MSB X.'ka-p»hrA, meaning ‘ Islands of Savages. 

The late Sir E. Maxwell, A prvpot of the Malay 
the following opinion in regard to the name of the Andaniaii Islands, m the 
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may stand for the Sanskrit or Pali vdm = * clothes/ a term 
which takes different forms in the vernaculars of Southern 
India and Indo-Ohina, becoming bq/u ( = ‘a coat^) in Malay, 
palsd in Burmese, etc. ICafa may have the sense of ^ taking 
off, removing,^ as in kart ; or else it may stand for krfa, as 
in the compounds rivafitrzkrta, nagmkrta, etc. = ^ stripped of 
clothes,’ ^undressed.’ However it be, there seem to be 
suflBcient indications that kata or kota, as it is variously 
spelt (Bazakata, Bazakota), has in this compound the sense 
of * removed, taken off’ (cf. kotavi = * o, naked woman’). 
Hence, Bazakata looks like a derivation of Vdsa-karta or 
(Vi) • rdsakrta, meaning ‘stripped of clothes,’ i.e. ‘naked 
people.’ 

The same construction I am inclined to put upon the 
term Aginnatai. Lassen proposed to read Apinnafai (from 
the Sanskrit Apmaddha)y which ho translates ‘ unclothed.’ 
McCrindle, however, points out that this interpretation is 
wrong, the sense being instead ‘ clothed.’ Indeed, I think 
that Lassen might have more properly suggested apanita. 
But we need not have recourse to such radical alterations 
in the spelling of Ptolemy’s term, since it (jan be more 
easily traced to the Pali word aechinna^ Sanskrit form 
dcchinnay making it read AccJiinnatai, which is much nearer 
to Ptolemy’s rendering. Acchinna has the same sense as 
apanlta (‘removed, taken off’); it was probably preceded or 
followed in the original expression bj’^ some term meaning 


JmrMd SStrait.'i Branch li.A.S.y No. 17 (Juue, 1880), p. 88; “ I have little 
doubt that the Andaman Islands owe their name to the fact that their inhabitants 
were identified by the Malays with the monkeys of Ilanuman. The Malays cal) 
the group * Pulau Ilanduman,’ or the islands of Hanuman, and this we have 
corruptea into Andaman.’* This suggestion is worth considering; but in the 
old Siamese map elsewhere referred to, I find written Antomafi, and the Bumiese 


name of the islands is Andaman 


. The homestead , of Hanmn&n 

is, in the map just mentioned, noted down as “ Country of Mc-Mii, hero 
Hmum&n SvayaMhH resides.” I recollect that it is located on the coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, not far from Tan&u (Tanitva-4rl or Tenasserim). It may bo 
Ptolemy’s Bfirabai (Mergui), which is the only name 1 know’ of on that const 
bearing some similarity to the Siamese Possibly the Mergui 

Aiehipelago is meant.' In any case, the position falls juat upi|Mtite the 
And&miins. 
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‘ clothes/ which was dropped in the course of time. It 
should be noticed, furthermore, that the term acchinna (or 
dcchinna) has also the sense of * stolen/ ‘snatched away," 
wherefore Acchinna-rdm would mean ‘ deprived of clothes," 
as well as ‘ stolen (or snatched away) clothes." This 
interpretation finds support in the legend according to 
which Buddha, during his stay in Ndgeulipa (here taken 
to mean the Andaman-Nikobar archipelago) had, whilst 
bathing, his yellow robes {kdmya or kd-^dya-rastra) snatched 
away by the wicked natives. This legend first appears, so 
far as I am aware, in Ma-TIuan"s relation, the Yiny-yai 
Sheny-lan^ published in 1416 ; but it must have been current 
long before that in and about the Bay of Bengal, where the 
Chinese traveller just referred to has evidently picked it up. 
Phillips" translation of the portion of the text relating to it 
runs as follows : — * 

“ When you leave the south of ‘ Hat Island " \Mao-i^hany. 
Hi \iiV and sail in a north-easterly direction for three days 
with a favourable wind, you sight the Ts^icei-lan Islands 
ITsUvei-lan Shan, ^ |Jj]. These islands are three or 
four in number, and one of them, the largest, has the foreign 
name of So-tti-tnan \^So-fH-mdn Shan, ^ ^ lU]* 

inhabitants live in the hollows of trees and caves. Both 
men and women there go about stark naked, like wild 
beasts, without a stitch of clothing on them. No rice grows 
there. The people subsist solely on wild yams, jack fruit,, 
and plantains, or upon the fish which they catch. There 
is a legend current among them that, if they tcero to wear the 
smallest scrap of clothing, their bodies would break out into sores 
and ulcers, owing to their ancestors having been cursed by 
Sdkyamuni, for having stolen and hidden his clothes while he 


' Jouvfial China JBranch Hoyal Asiatic Society^ vol. xx, pp. 211 12. ^ , 

* Either Pulo Rondo or Pulo Way, more probably the latter; and Fuio 

Bras, as both Groeneveldt and PhilUps have surmised. I ^ ^ 
Muotation-mfirks, in this and the following pages, the absolutely useless English 
rendeiinffs of place-names which the transmtor — out of homage to a mistaken 
notion prevalent among Sinologists—has thought it necessa^ to supply ; and 
I have mven at the same time i^thin brackets the Chinese originals, since these 
alone, as usual, and as 1 shall always iuMst upon, mere phonetic transcripts 

of native toponymies, can lead ns to the identification of the latter, 

2 ^ 
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was bathing, at the time when he crossed over \_frotn Ceylon\ ‘ 
and stopped at these islands. 

“ Continuing your voyage, and sailing westward from 
here for seven days, the * Hawk’s Seak Hill ’ [ Ying-ko-tswei 
Shan, jd 9 9$ Ul ] ^ is sighted, and in another two or three 
days the ‘ Buddhist Temple Hill ’ \_Fo-t‘ang Shan, ^ ill ] 
is reached, near to which is the anchorage of the port of 
Ceylon called Pieh-lo- inm m my 

** On landing, there is to be seen on the shining rock at 
the base of the cliff an impress of a foot two or more feet 
in length. The legend attached to it is, that it is the 


' The two words here bracketed should be deleted, as they do not occur in 
the Chinese text. This merely says “crossed over the sea,” meaning evidently 
from India, which is in agreement with the legend of Buddha’s visit to Ndgadlpa 
as told in Buddhist literature. 

- Some hill about Trinkomale, as the first two words ( = Trinko r) 

seem to imply. The literal meaning of the Chinese term is not, by the way, 
‘ Hawk’s Beak,’ as the translator puts it, but ‘ Parrot’s Beak Hill.’ The 
native name of which it is a transcript has, however, nothing to do with either 
parrot, hawk, or owl, and is evidently connected with Trinkomal6. 

* I agree for the nonce with the translator in the identification of this place 
with Beligdm^ as li in the Chinese text means a village, whence JHeh^lo^li 
= * Yieh^lo village,’ or ‘village of the Bel [trees].’ Beligam is a well-known 
seaport and fishing village to the south-east of Foint-de-Galle. 

Professor Schlegel, in the new translation of the same account he has since 
published in the T^oung-Fao (vol. ix, pp. 182-183), adds here the passage: “ To 
the present day the people cannot put on clothes. [‘ This is the reason that the 
country is also called “the Land of the Naked” {Lo-h$%ng Kwo)^ observes the 
Ming~wai~shih ’ in this connection, ibid., p. 185.] People say that the Egg- 
showing village is in this country.” 

The toponymic that Professor Schlegel translates ‘ Egg-showing village ’ is 
Ch*u^lan-%ou, in the original, and in 

the text of the Ying-gai-ShSng^lan-ehi (given therewith in footnote 18). The 
worthy but somewhat highly imaginative translator takes, more eolito, these terms 
to be metaphrases, instead of phonetic transcripts, of native place-names, an<l 
thus speculates a good deal upon the double meaning of Ian as ^^g’ and 
* testis,’ and suggests that it may be etymologically connected with the Sanskrit 
anda and the name of the Andaman Islands, concluding thereby that 
may mean ‘oviparous people.’ Truly, there would be nothing strange in this 
derivation of the term, as the inhabitants of the islands, being reputed to be 
of Naga race, would, be held, in the popular phantasy, as is generally the case 
in the East, to be oviparous. But the Chinese Ch*u»lan-u;u or ChHh-lan^tou can 
scarcely have anything to do with this, and is most probably the phonetic 
rendering of the native name of some village or seaport in the Andtoan- 
Nikob&r archipelago. 
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imprint of Sakyamuni^s foot, made when he landed at this 
place, coming from the 2Y%oei-lan Islands/^ ' 

The same yarn is repeated, in well - nigh the identical 
words, by Fei-hsin a few years later (1436), and soon after 
this it found a place in Chinese historical literature.^ A no 
less wonderful story is told in the AJdib ^ concerning 
a golden shrine enclosing a tomb, to be found in the Great 
Andaman,’^ to which the natives of "‘both isles convene 
in pilgrimage to worship, believing it to be the burial-place 
of Sulaiman (Solomon), the son of David. Here, however, 
a confusion seems to have been made between Samaria or 
Sranianay an epithet of Buddha {^Samantt Gotamci ) ; Suma^na^ 
kiita or Samanta-kufay both well-known names of Adam's 
Peak ; So^-tu-mnn or Sudhdman (?) Island (Great Nikobiir?) ; 
Adam ; and Sulaiman (Solomon) ; for the Buddhist temple 
at Adam's Peak is evidently the place the author of the 
narrative had in mind, and there is no likelihood of such 
a splendid structure as the one he refers to ever having 
existed on either the Nikobars or Andamans.^ 


* It should be observed that the author does not mean here tlie well-known 
footprint on Adam’s Peak, to which he refers furtlier on in his account, 
but some other similar vestige to bo found at the base of some in the 
neighbourhood of Beligam. Local inquiry may lead to the identification ol 

the spot actually intended. . ^ i * n- v i 

a fn the MuL-wai-Mh or Outlandish history of the Ming dynasty, publ shed 
A.i>. 1459. (Seo extract on the subject given in the '^ouug-^o, vol. ix, p. 185.) 
® “ Merveillos de I’lnde,” by A. van der Lith and Marcel Devie, p. 134. 

* The same compUation refers (p. 69) to another island under the name of 
ArmanOn, which the translator thinks may bo one of the Andamans, ^though 
no direct evidence to that effect can be gathered from the vague 

given in the text. These are simply, that m a.h. d09 (= a.d. ,>^1--) a sailor 
attached to an Arab ship then on a visit at Kakola left this place in the ship s 
SgMd was blown for S distance of soinething over ^ Cvinl nrov^^^ 

Arnian&n, inhabited, apparently, only by fishermen, 

himself with fresh water and fruits (bananas, ete.), ^ .lather Wand 

and, after having made some 70 zanu,, he *0 cow® “d 

named Bedfiirhmlah, from which ho was enabled to reach Kalah in safety, an 

***Afno“l^^s®^*given,,aiid as neither ^akola 

have been as yet satisfactorily located, it will be s® vnerno character. As 
identification oi Artnandfi is mere guesswOTk of ^ ^ ^ in 134r) 

regards Kakola^ which is evidently one with the city ^^st of 

hv TKn UAtufca Ivinir at 21 da VS* sailing from Samudra on the north coast oi 

» Atoi. ta tb» »• 

as Mr. van der Lith most aosurdly suggests (*^P* t am^coinpletelv 
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This story, nevertheless, did not fail to come, iu its turn, 
to the notice of the Chinese, and to be duly put on record 
in their extensive repertoires of matters relating to foreign 


Siam,’’ and, iiioro precisely, on its west const. It is tliiis possible that Armamnt 
was situated in that neij^hhourhootl, beinaf, possibly, an island of tlie Auaniba 
^»*roiip. Bedjdrkaluh suj^^gesis some word like Bi-Barkala, JU-dcar^kala, or 
even BeUherhala, Bdtuj-herhnhi ; and, accordinglv, it might refer to the Berhnla 
islets (Pulo Berhala) in Berhala Strait, near the east coast of Sumatra — not 
apparently to either of their namesakes in Malacca Strait, and in the Gulf of 
Siam, nor, t(» be sure, to Porlak (Cape) on the north-east const of Sumatru, 
as Van der Lith wildly conjectures (op. cit., p. *264). 

The utter absurdity of Van der Lith’s identifications is further proved by thir 
fact that the distances given between the places mentioned in the narrative do 
not in the least correspond to those intervening between the locations he assigns 
to them. Truly, there is some difficulty in foi-ming a correct estimate as to the 
distance actiuilly travelled in each case, owing to its being given in zT\ms^ 
a measure about whose value there is still much uncertainty. As a measure* 
of time all authonties are agreed that the mm is cM|uivident to three hours ; ns 
a division of the circle Keinaud says (“ Geographic d’Ahoulfeda,’' t. i, pp. cDxlii 
xliv) that it corresponds to 12' 3^' ; while as a measure of length it is variously 
stated to be three and five leagues og Van der I.ith’s own showing (op. cit., 
pp. 197-8). But, strange to say, our Arabists have hitherto tailed to see that 
in point of time the zum is the same as the Sanskrit ymnny and tlu? ya%n or jmu 
of Indian and Indo-Chinese vernaculars (rendt?red as yeme^ yianiy etc., b^' 
European travellers), w'hich denotes a watch of three hours. Keinaud (p. cD.xlii) 
came very near finding this out when he compared the zdm to tluj Inau pahar 
or pahr ; yet he missed its etymological connection with — I should perhaps say 
derivation from — the term ydma or yam. Similarly, in point of distance, the 
same Arabists have failed to discern its probable connection with the Indu 
yojana^ a term which becomes yozan, yuzam, yozaiH^ etc., in the dialects of 
Further India. Nicolas Doronton, cited by Van der Lith (l.c.), values the yem, 
as he calls it, at ten coanes (kroiaa ) ; but ten here is probably a mistake for either 
eight or 8i.xt^*n, which is the number of kroiaa (usual or smaller) assigned to thif 
yqjana in Indu classical treatises. Such being the case, we must take the zam 
or yojana as equal to a distance of from seven to ten miles. It is also possible 
that the zam denoted the distance travelled or sailed over during a yilm or watch 
of three hours ; but a calculation of this would lead to about the same result, 
say ten miles on the average. 

By applying this value of the zdm to the data contained in the itinerary 
referred to above, we obtain, roneUy, 1«50 to 200 miles for the distance Kukola^ 
Armanan, and 500 to 700 mues for the next one, Armanda-Bed/arkalah. 
Neither of these results agrees, it will be seen, with the distances Angkola- 
Andamans (over 600 miles) and Andamans-Perlak (about 400 miles), while the 
disproportion between these, as compared with those of the narrative, is too 
evident to need commenting upon. Against the identification of Arinanan with 
the Andamans, there is besides the reference to bananas being found in the 
former, which do not seem to have been produced of yore in the latter-named 
group of islands. They occur, it is true, in the Nikobars, which makes no mat 
ili^erence, after all ; but it is difficult to see — given the position of Kdkoia on 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, where it undonbtectly stood — how 
Artnandn can be identified with any of the Nikobars, or even with the island 
of Malhan described bv Suloiman as hpng between Berendlh (Ceylon) and KaM. 
Had the author of the Aj&ih smipued some information as to the distance 
between and Kalah (liuEfila) it would have been possible to arrive 

at a^ better understanding of the itinerary followed ; but as regards ArmanSn 
1 think it is quite plain, even from the little he says, that it cannot be part of the 
Andaman -Nikobar archipelago. 
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countries. Chao Ju-kua, who wrote about the first half of 
the thirteenth century, is perhaps the earliest author who 
not only makes allusion to it, but who gives of it a far more 
detailed version than the Arabs, although being silent as to 
the legend of the stolen robes, which had not then probably 
readied the seaports of Fuh-kien, where he appears to have 
held office as Shih-po^ or inspector of foreign trade and 
shipping, between a.d. 1234 and 1237. This is what he 
says on the subject, as translated by Dr. Ilirth : — ^ 

When sailing from Lan-icn-li [i.e. the Lambri or Ram- 
bri district in the north-west of Sumatra, as we shall show 
in due course] to Hsi-lan [Ceylon], if the wind is not 
fair, ships may be driven to a place culled Yen-t^o-mdn 
= An-dd-mdn']. This is a group of two islands 
in the middle of the sea, one of them being large [the 
compact cluster of the Main Andamans ?], the other small 
[Little Andaman P] ; the last is uninhabited,^ whereas the 
large one, measuring seventy li in circuit,® is. The natives 
are of a colour resembling black lacquer, and eat men alive, 
so that sailors dare not anchor on this coast.^ This island 
does not contain as much as an inch of iron, for which 
reason the natives use clam-shells with ground edges in lieu 


* In the Journal China Branch JR,A.S., vol. xxii (1887), pp- 103-4. 

® Little Andaman — locally known as ^ ami called Palmig by the 

South Andamanese — is, on the contrary, and seems to have been for a Ion" while, 
inhabited, it beings supposed to bo the centre whence the Jaruwa tribes of the 
Andamanese have emanated. 

® Seventy li here is, very probably, a clerical mistake for seven thousand /f, 
which is the reading adopted in the abridged version of the same account given in 
the San-U^ai T*u-htvei (published A.n. 1607), and quoted therefrom iu the 
Bien-i-iien, ch. 107, i, fol. 30 (see T^oung-Pao, vol. ix, p. 188), 

^ The Fien^i-ficH account translated by l^ofessor Schlegel (Fouttg-Fao, loc. 
cit.) adds that the natives “are oalled Mountain -barbarians “ (|Xj ShBn^ 

fnan). It strikes me that this term Shan-nwn, Satig-^mciug, or San-lmaf as it is 
severally pronounced, may have something to do with the name ot the Shooibaeng 
or Shom-ocn tribe inhabiting the Great Nikobar, now relegated to the interi or ot 
the island, but formerly in occupation, perhaps, of portions of the littoral. The 
only objection against this suggested etymological connection would be that the 
Shom^ben are somewhat pure Indonesians by i*ace, whereas the de:lci‘ij>tiott given 
of the Shan^indn in the text, as being ot a colour resembling black lacquer, 
argues the latter to be JNT^^tos, and would therefore suit best the Andamanese 
Mink^. But from the accounts of the ancient traveUers it clearly apwars that 
there were Negritos in tiie Nikobin as well, and the mav well be the 

result of the intermixture between these aborigines and the early Mon coloui 2 ers 
uf the islands. 
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of knives. The island contains as a sacred relic the so-called 
* Dead Man received in the Bed of Kolling Gold ’ ; this 
body has been there for generations without decaying,^ and 
there is always a huge snake guarding it, on whose body 
hair has grown to the length of two Chinese feet : nobody 
dares to come near it. In the vicinity there is a spring, 
the water of which will overflow twice a year and flow into 
the sea ; the gravel over which it passes, after it has been 
covered by this water, turns into gold, and all the natives 
offer sacrifice to that spring. If copper, lead, iron, or tin 


^ “In their country is a sacred footprint,” says the account referred to above 
(p. 389, n. 4), “ and they have made a gilded couch whereupon a dead man lies, 
who has not decayed through ages.” There can be no doubt that the objects of 
worship here alluded to are, respectively, a Buddhist Sri-pada and a gilt statue 
representing Buddha when about to pass away from this world. Both are things 
characteristic of Buddhist temples and their surroundings, and 1 hardly think 
that anything of the sort could ever have existed on either the Andamans or 
Nikohars. It is to some shrine in Ceylon that the description applies, which 
has come to bo wrongly ascribed to the Andaman-Nikobar archipelago through 
the original compiler of the account having inadvertently mixed up travellers’ 
narratives concerning the two places. Much later on Ma-Huan speaks of the 
footprint at the base of the Beligama cliff and of the temples to be found in 
that neighbourhood in the following terms (see Phillips, loc. cit.) “There 
is a little water in the hollow of the imprint of this foot which never evaporates. 
People dip thdr hands in it, and wash their faces, and rub their eyes with it,, 
saying, * This is Buddha’s water, which will make us pure and clean.’ Buddhist 
temples abound there. In one of them there is to be seen a full-length recumbent 
figure of ^akyamuni, still in a very good state of preservation. The dais on 
which the figure reposes is inlaid with all kinds of precious stones. It is made 
of sandalwood and is very handsome. The temple contains a Buddha’s tooth and 
other relics. This must be the place where dakyamuni entered Nirvana. Four 
or five li distant from here, in a noi’therly direction, is the capital of the 
Kingdom.” The capital was at Jayavad^hana^ not far from Colombo, between 
A.i). 1351-1541 (see Mahavamsa, ch. xci, 7 et seq.). The five H of the text 
must therefore be an error for Jifty li or more. Tne above description of the 
temples, statues, etc., must not, nevertheless, be taken literally. It is a hodge- 
p^ge d U ChinotHC of Ceylonese topography, in which things extant at Adam’s 
Peak, at Kandy, and elsewhere have all been brought up together hi^ledy- 
piggledy and treated of as if they were to be found at a single place. l%is has 
always been the line followed by Chinese writers in their accounts of Ceylon’s 
‘lions.’ “It is supposed by the Chinese,” says Sir J. F. Davis (“The 
Chinese,” 1836), “tnat at its [Adam’s Peak] base is a temple in which the 
real body of Buddha reposes on its side, and that near it are bis teeth and other 
relics.” At all events, Ma-Huan’s account is interesting as exhibiting all that 
was left in his time of the wonderful old story of the * Body in the Bed of 
Jelling Gold ’ and of the stream transmuting everything into the noble metal ; 

it u evidently to the fabled a&arrels of Adam’s Peak that the origin of both 
namtives must be traced. 
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is soaked with this water while in a state of red-heat, it will 
also be changed into gold .... on this island live 
the ‘ Strangers of the Golden Bed/^ which is silently guarded 
by a spirit so that man may not come near the place.*’ 

The translator here adds by way of comment: “It is 
very probable that our author, who lived at Chinchew as 
Superintendent of Foreign Trade, got in the possession of 
this piece of island-lore through the Arab merchants trading 
to Zaitun, and that the account, as handed down by him, 
represents what was then currently reported among the 
travellers of the Indian Ocean. According to Conti (‘ India 
in the Fifteenth Century,* quoted by Yule and Burnell, 
loc. cit.), the name Andaman means ‘ the Island of Gold,’ ^ 
and the tale of the ‘ Body in the Bed of Rolling Gold ’ 

. . . . may be connected therewith.” Conti’s words 
do, indeed, show that he must have had some inkling of the 
above story. Although neither he, nor Chao Ju-kua and 
the author of the “ Ajaib ” appear to have heard of the 
legend of the stolen robes, it seems prettj" well certain that 
the latter was current in their age, and had been so for 
a long while before, judging from its very probable con- 
nection with the terms Bazakata and Aginnatai. There 
would be, indeed, nothing strange in the fact of its having 
been in existence since Ptolemy’s daj’^s, whence it was 
repeated for centuries, along with many others, by the 
navigators of the Indian Ocean, until it came to the Chinese 
notice. Observes Colonel Yule, of the early western 
travellers in those parts : ® “ Had these ancient worthies, 
then, a Murray, from whom they pilfered experiences as 

' It is sincerely to be hoped that Sinolo^^isis will some day come to realize the 
fact that literal translations like this unaccompanied by the' orij?:iual characters 
are absolutely worthless for the purpose of scientific investigation. Who knows 
that a tribal name may not be impUed here, which translation makes undetectable, 
whereas transcription of the original characters, or even a transliteration of them, 
might lead to the discovery of its identity ? .... 

^ The form that the name assumes in Conti’s account, ns printed in Ramusio s 
collection (ed. Giunti, 1663, vol. i, f. 339 verso) ^ is * Andramania' the reference 
running : ** isola nominata Andranxania^ che vuol.dire ^ isola dell* oro,’ che ha di 
oircuito 800 miglia.” ** India in the Fifteenth Century ’* has, part ii, p. 8, 
A tldiM H eMM* 

* QuoM in the Journal R,A,S. for 1896, p. 624. 
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modern travellers do ? I think they had, but their Murray 
lay in the traditional yarns of the Arab sailors with whom 
they voyaged, some of which seem to have been handed 
down steadily from the time of Ptolemy — perad venture 
Herodotus — almost to our own day.” The same might be 
said of the Chinese travellers. The wonderful stories they 
have recorded were not certainly invented by themselves, 
but gathered, in all likelihood, from the mouths of the Arab 
merchants with whom they were in constant touch, who in 
their turn had picked them up from the highly imaginative 
inhabitants of the various Indian seaports at which they 
traded. 

The original names of the Andamans and their inhabitants, 
although perhaps not absolutely identical with, respectively, 
Bazakata and Aginnatai, must have been not very far different 
from these terms, which look more like adaptations of the 
former so as to make them harmonize with tho sense 
expressed in the legend, than pure inventions concocted 
on the base of the legend itself. It may yet be possible, 
by an inquiry into the names that the natives give to the 
islands and to their own various tribes, to find some local 
vestige of the Ptolemaic designations. Of the four Main 
Andiimuns, only the apparently indigenous name of the 
smallest one, that is, Bdratdn Island, is recorded in the 
charts. Though somewhat similar to Bazakata, it does not 
seem to be connected with it. What the local designations 
of the three others are, I am unable to find out from the 
meagre stock of maps and books lying at my disposal ; 
I only meet with the alternative names Egu-belong and 
Patang applied to the Little Andaman. But those interested 
ill the subject and possessing more favourable opportunities 
for inquiry would do well to ascertain what such local 
designations are, or what are those employed by the natives 
of the neighbouring isles to denote the Andamans and the 
tribes that inhabit them. 

In the meantime I may observe that the name of the 
Bqfing\fi or Bbjig-ng^lda^ also known as the Aka^Beada 
tribe, living about Port Blair, bears some resemblance to 
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both Baza \_BCgig’] and Aginnatai [^Ny?jida]y^ while the 
generic term Minkopi applied to the iN’egrito inhabitants 
may somehow bo etymologically connected with Andaman 
\_Man- kopi I do not know whether Minkopi is an 

indigenous word or not. Strangely enough, it sounds like 
the corrupt form of an exotic nickname of which the Arab 
term Kafir was part, for the Andamans are vulgarly known 

among the Burmese as Kappalugyun (00 0 0§ 

a designation meaning literally ^ Islands of the 

Caffres [^Kappali]^* or ^Negros.* Or, are we to understand 
that, vice mrsa^ the word Kappall here stands for [_Min-~]Ko2)ii 
the correct interpretation of the whole cornpositum thus 
being ^Islands of the Minkojri^ ? 

Should the term Andaman turn out to be connected 
with the Sanskrit anda^ * must be, as I have already 

observed, on account of the original inhabitants being 
reputed to have been Nagas by race, and therefore, in the 
popular belief, oviparous. In regard to tlie Chinese mention 
(if correct) of an egg-villuge, I may remark that in Arabic 
baizah, like the Indu anda^ means an egg, as well as, owing to 
the shape, the testis. This may have been the interpretation 
put by the early Arab navigators, and after them by the 
Chinese, upon either the natne of the Bbjig\^ngljlda\ or 
that of the island, Bazakata. The original correct form of 
the latter may have been, by the way, Baza-kota^ the ‘ Bcgig 
Stronghold,*® which some Oriental wag of the good old 


^ The opitliet of Aruawto or Arganto, * loug-shore men/ applied to the 
coast-dwellors might also bear some diataut relation to the second name 

Aginnatai. 

*Or ODOcS ^^8^, the * Kafir Archipelago.* See Judsou’s 
Burmese English Diet., 18S3, p. 711. 


• This recalls to mind the classical JBhofakafa^ a city near the Narmada river, 
founded by Rukmin, the brother-in-law of Krt^a and king of the Yidarbhos (see 
Professor Hairs ed. of Wilson’s “Vi^puPpana,” vol. ii, p. 159, and vol. v, pp. 71, 
8^, and suggests, moreover, an etymological connection between the name of the 
and wose of the BUqfaa and Bhojakw of Western India. It is possible 
that the former term is merely a modification, or adaptation, of the last two. 
Shall we thus, after all, have to read Bhiv^hafa for Ptolemy’s Basakata ? If so. 
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days perverted into Baizah - kota^ thus making it mean 
* Egg Stronghold/ This is, in fact, the literal sense of the 
Chinese ChHh-‘lan-ivHy ChHh^lwan-wU'^ or Ch^u-lan-icuy where 
, wu^ does not properly signify a ^ village,* but a * bank,* 
a ^wall,* and an 'entrenchment/ But it is more probable 
that the Chinese expression just referred to is merely the 
phonetic transcript of some local toponyinic, such as, e.g., 
Sulambuy 8eroml)Uy^ SuklamhUy etc., in which the character 
Ian, may have been purposely chosen so as to express 
the idea of ‘ egg * in its double sense, on the Arab lines of 
Baizah and perhaps also on the Indu lines of ArulaJ^ If 
the term baizah be also part of the old Persian, Parthian, 
or Syrian languages (as it is of modern Urdu), there would 
then be some probability of its having been employed as 
a substitute for anda to designate the Andamans since 
Ptolemy's time, and oven before that. 

An etymological connection with Andha or Andhra, the 
name of the populations in early occupation of the head 
of the Bay of Bengal, seems to be entirely out of the 


the lopends of the stolen clothes, etc., would be, ns seems quite probable, ineiv 
accretions rejiroseutiim- the effoi'ts of a Inter n»»'o to explain a toijonymic whose 
original derivation had by the time becoino forgotten. It must in any ease be 
admitted that the similarity between the above toponjTnics and tribal names is very 
striking. 

' I cannot omit calling attention in this case also to the close likeness between 
ChUh-hvan^wu, Scrombu^ or Serumbuj and Seruma^ the ancient name of Ndga^ 
dlpa or Ndga Island according to the Sussondi- Jataka referred to above. It is 
possible that this term Sernma was still eurviving locally” down to comparatively 
recent times in some modified form, like, e.g., Serumbu^ SelumbUy or Scluma^ 
Selwnan, etc. If so, So-tu^m&n could, perhaps, be referred to it as well, as 
a variant of Sudhdman, Sulaman (whence its connection with Sulaiman occurred 
to the mind of the Arab navigators), etc. I shall revert to this question when 
dealing with the Ptolemaic nomenclature of the Nikobars proper. 

* The Chinese transcripts Ch*ih-lan-wu or ChHh^lwan^wUy ‘ Red-egg bank ^ 
or ‘entrenchment,’ and ChUt^lan^tau or Ch*H^ltvfrn-wfty ‘ Egg-prt^ucing bank,* 
etc., convey too odd literal meanings to look like genuine versions of native 
toponymies. ChHh, it may here be observed, does not only mean ‘ red,* but also 
‘ bare,’ ‘ naked,’ which would not, however, much improve the sense. Evidently 

the character 90 was purposely adopted with a view to punning, just as its 
synonymous (in both its senses) and probably etymologically connected 
tan (or dan)y was hit upon to render the name of the Tanka (Tan-Ka, Tan-Ohia) 
people, or boat population of Canton, wherefore they came to be called by some 
WdHem wiseacres ‘ Egg-people,’ as their boats became known as * Egg-boats.’' 
Cf. also the name of the , Tan^Mdn, of Kwei-chou. 
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question,^ notwithstanding the fact that the term Angaman^ 
recorded for the islands by Marco Polo, seems to argue 
some relationship with Anga, or Northern Bengal, and that 
the Yayn Purana^ mentions an Anga Isle (Anga • dvzpa), 
probably named from that same region, which may be 
identical with Marco Polo^s Angaman. For, as I have 
already pointed out, Anga in the term Angaman is very 
likely a mere derivative of either Nagga^ Nagna, or Ndga, 
through the forms Nanga^ Nangd, Ndhgay that these words 
assume in the various Indian vernaculars.^ The spelling 
Angaman employed by Marco Polo for Andaman is, no 
doubt, an argument telling in favour of Anda in the latter 
term, being a mere alternative or corrupted form of the 
word Anga occurring in the former. The solution of this 
intricate philological puzzle had, however, perhaps better 
be left to future research, and I gladly give the above 
conjectures for what they may bo worth, merely adding, 
by way of conclusion, that for me the traditions as to the 
stolen robos, as to the Naga descent of the natives or of 
the early settlers, and their proverbial nakedness, weigh 
decidedly in favour of the view I have adopted, namely, 
that all the early names borne by the islands in question 
have invariably been based on either of these traditions or 
modified so as to suit them, and that therefore they are 
all more or less correlated in meaning when not actually 
etymologically connected. 


^ If a kinship exists between the tribal names of the natives of the Andamans 
and those of the Indian peninsula, it should be rather with the Andhakas^ who, 
it is known, were racially and otherwise related to the Bhojaa (see Professor Hairs 
ed. of Wilson’s Vi^^u Purapa,” vol. ii, p. 159, note). It would seem not 
very improbable that adventurers from both these tribes could have founded 
setuemente in the Andamans, since there is evidence, as wo shall see in tin* 
next section, of their presence at an early period in Sumatra, where they 
apparentlv gave their name to the Bhoja and Andalm^ or Andhala districts, 
the territory that became a^rwards known as Palembang. The Biajt$ or 
Beajti tribes of Borneo may also have reemved their name from them. 

* See Professor Hall’s ed. of Wilson’s “ Vispu Pura^wi,” vol. ii, p,. 129, nott*. 

^ Anent the conversion of Ndga into and Nagara into Nangara^ vide 

Childers’ Pah Dictionary, p. 265, s.v. Nagaram. It w'ould be interesting to 
ascertain w'hether the name Angawi^ borne by one of the B^dga tribes on the 
bill-tracts of Upper Asam, has originated in a similar manner from either 
Ndnga or Nadgd. 
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To the bringing about of such homogenetic nomenclature 
must have, no doubt, contributed the fact, which clearly 
issues from an examination of the Chinese and Arab accounts 
quoted above, that the Andamans and Nikobars have ever 
been considered by ancient navigators as one collective 
archipelago, and not as two distinct insular groups, so that 
any name they found current in one particular cluster or 
island was apt to be taken by them as a generic designation 
for the whole archipelago, or at all events to be employed 
in that sense amongst them. It is thus that we find in 
the records of most of those navigators either of the popular 
names above referred to used collectively for both the 
Andamans and Nikobars. Instances in which the native 
name of a particular island was made to do duty for the 
whole archipelago are not, however, wanting, and in such 
cases the designations recorded have, naturally, nothing in 
common with those based upon the traditions referred to. 

Thus, e.g., the term TaUcei-lan Shan occurring in Ma 
Huan’s account — meaning, literally, * Kingfisher-blue (or 
Turquoise-blue) Islands’ — ^is not to be taken, as the fashion 
goes among Sinologists, as a genuine Chinese designation 
or as a metaphrase of some local name for the archipelago,^ 
but as the phonetic transcript of the name of TilaH-^chong 
Island, the north-easternmost of the Nikobars. The Chinese 
having probably become familiar with that island from its 
forming a landmark in the navigation of the eastern side 
of the Bay of Bengal, and learnt its name, they used the 
latter to denote the entire archipelago, which thus passed 
into history imder the appellation of Tit^wei^lan Shan, i.e. the 
* Tilan-chong Islands.’ * 

» Phillips {Jownal China Branch Jt.ji.S., vol. xx, p. 211, note f) avows his 
inability to explain it. l^ofessor Schlegel translates it {T^oung^JPaa, vol. ix, 
p. 182) as nhe Green Islands* (!), thereby making of that archipela|p> an 
Oriental Erin. 

* The largest and highest of these (such being the middle island, aocoi'ding 
to the Ming-Moai^chiK) bemrs, they state, the native name of So^tu^fmn, to which 
we have ur^idy adverted above. By this the group of the Main Andamans 
may be meant, and the name seems to be a Sanskrit-derived term, traceable to 
Sudhdman (a mountain name, «*Vivpa Purapa,” ii, 142), Sudharman, Saddhamnta 
(in referonee to the Buddhist le^d), etc. It can hardly be etymologically 
connected with the term Anddmdm, even if made to read Sundaman, as done 
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The alternative Chinese designations Lo-kwo^ io-;e;?[-Kwo] 
and for the same insular region, I have 

already shown to be, in their turn, mere travesties of either 
the Indu terms Nagna^ Ndga, Nariga^ etc., or of their 
derivatives Laja^ Lenjc^ Lanje^ Laka^ Liankia^ etc., of the 
Arab geographers and travellers. Although acquainted 
with the term Aneldwdn as the name of a sea, the Arab 
navigators of the ninth century and their predecessors 
undoubtedly included both the Andarniins and Nikobars 
under the names Tjq/a - bdlus^ Lanje - bdlus, etc., and the 
Chinese followed suit with their own transcripts Lo-kwo, 
Lo-hsing, etc., of the latter or their Indii prototypes. 
Analogous appears to have been the case with Friar Odoric, 
who variously calls the archipelago Sicu^iera, Jiacumeran, 


by ProfesMur Schlegel, because the Chiiie.se were well acquainted with such an 
appellation troni the time of Chao Ju-kua, who had put it on record since the 
first half of the thirteenth century. Phillips (loc. cit., and Journal R.A.8. of 
Gr, Britain, July, 189S, p. .'529) inclintsl to regard So^tn^man as a misprint 

for So^maAuan m m), which may be read also Sa^bch^luan, This, 
he observes, might represent Samhclong, which, according to Milburne (“ Oriental 
(commerce,** voi. ii, p. 294), is the name given to the largest of the Nikobars. 
How far Milbume’s authority is to be reslied upon, 1 am uiinble to say. Ihofessor 
8c*hlegol (loc. cit., p. 187) takes both him and Phillips to task, denying that 
any misprint has been i>erpetiated, and observes that Sambvhng is a mistake 
for the Malay wmbilan ^ ‘nine,’ and applies to Palo Sembifan^ the ‘Nine 
Islands’ in Malacca Stiait, and not the Oremt Nikobiir. 1 similarly find 
in Balfour’s too often unreliable “ Cyclopanlia of India,” the term * Samlntlang * 
explained as ‘ Niue Island.^ ’ and ascrilied to the Niktdiars, which explanation 
is undoubtedly wrong, its fallacy being due to Sambelong having been mistaken 
for a Malay -derived woi-d. I am, on the conti’ary, of opinion that it is pari 
of the native language of the Audamaii-Nikobar Aix'hijielngo, for the second 
portion of the tmin, oelong, is found recumng in Egn^Mong, the local name of 
Little Andaman. Apart from this fact, it should be noticed that the name of the 
Bhomhatng or Shom-ben ti*ilw^ inhabiting the interior of Great Nikobar may 
be connected with the term Sambelong appliinl to that island or to the whole 
iiMular group. The designation Deoban {Deva^vana, Devaman) home by the 
highest mountain in Little Nikobiir justifies the conjecture that some similarly 
named peak, such as, e.g;., Ro^iH-^nuln, 8o~tH^bMi, or Sitdlmman^ may have 
existed on the greater island, from which the latter came to be known as 
So^tn^man Island. We shall revert to this question wh(Mi dealing with the 
etmology of Agathodaimonos. 

I may finally remark that several tiibal names of the Andaman-Nikolmr 
Archipela^ are 8ur[)rising)y similar to those of South - Easteni Indo - China . 
Compare, Tor Instance, Jaratca and Shont^ben with Charan, JarM^ and Chmn^puen 
(oftra epelt Tampuoft^. 

Since writing the acKive, I have noticed tliat in the “ Bengal Pilot ” (3rd edition. 
1901, p. 292) the term ‘ Sambelong * is given within parentheses tacked on 
to that of ‘ Great Nikobar.’ It would be interesting to find out what its real 
mealaing and origin ara. 
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Nichomeran, etc. Marco Polo is almost unique among the 
early Western travellers in distinguishing between NocueraiHy 
Necarauy or Necuveraniy and ^ngainany etc. But, as we 
have shown, no such distinction appears to have been made 
by Oriental navigators, both sets of names being indifferently 
applied to each of the two groups of islands. 

Nicol6 Conti^s Andramania seems to have been likewise 
meant for the entire archipelago, and the explanation he 
gives of the term ‘ Island of Gold ^ sounds like a distant 
echo of the Sino-Arabic legend as to the gold-transmuting 
river. To the same tradition are probably traceable Pedro 
Teixeira’s mysterious ‘ Ilhas do Ouro,^ the ^ Gold Islands,* 
vaguely located by him in the Indian Ocean, somewhere 
off the west coast of Sumatra.^ In a.d. 1586 Balbi refers^ 


* Sec De T Isle’s map at the end of vol. i of Sonnerat’s “ Voyaj^e aux Inclcs 
Orientales,” 1782. I have since found further proofs of the inferences drawn 
alxive as h) the continuity of tho cycle of traditions conceruin^j the Andamaii- 
Nikobar archipelaf^o in the follow iiii^ passages from Anderson’s ^‘ English Inter- 
course with Siam,” p. 30 and note t. 

“ Faria-y- Sousa relates (“Tho Portuguese Asia,” 1695, vol. ii, p. 29J that 
when Don Stefano da Gama, son of Vasco da Gama, was governor ot Goa 
[a.d. 1540-42], a fleet of three I’ortuguese ships, manned by eighty men, went 
in search of an island of gold supposenl to exist on the eastern side ul the Bay of 
Bengal, a fable which, so far as European nations were concerned, may have 
arisen from Nicold di Conti’s statement that jLndamania (the Audaman Islands) 
meant the Island of Gold. This myth expired very slowly, and existed down to 
the end of tho seventeenth century. Dr. Careri’s (“Giro del Hondo, ” t. iii, 
p. 290) notice of it is among the last, but he gives the English the credit of having 
originated it, but when, he does not say. The story related by him was that an 
English ship having been driven to take shelter from a storm, not in the 
Andamans, but in the Nicobars, to the south of them, a native, who had taken 
some fresh water on board the ship, spilt some on the anchor, the iron ot which 
was turned into gold wherever the water had touched it. The crew, after thev 
had learned from the native that the water came from a well in tho island, killed 
him ! This report of the gold-producing auality of the w’ater, Gemelli Careri says 
he had been told on high authority, hadlea the Dutch to appropriate the Nicobars 
towards the end of the seventeenth century.’ [ So said as eany as the first half of the 
thiiteenfh century Chao Ju-kua (see loc. cit.) of the king of Nan^p^i (Malabar), 
adding that the fleet sent by this potentate f<ir tho purpose of gaining xH>sse8sion of 
insular El Dorado above referred to, met witn a severe whirlstorm and was 
wrecked on tho island, all the men being eaten up by the islanders. The story is 
therefore, it will now ho seen, pretty rfd. It is also interesting to notice {hat 
Gemelli Careri locates the famous gold-transmuiii:^ spring in what appears to be 
the Great Nikobar, whereas both Chao Ju-kua and the Arab navigators desi^ate 
the Andamans and ‘ Great Audtoan * respectively as the homestead of the 
precious metal. This discrepancy, is, however, of little account since, as we have 
observed, the Nikobars wore most likely also included under the generic denomi- 
nation of And&man Idands. 

^ “Vifiggio delle Indie Oneutali’’ (Venetia, 1590), p. 133 ver9o and 134 
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to the island of Carnalcuhar (evidently Kar - Nikobar), 
under which designation he seems to include also the 
neighbouring isles. 

It will thus be seen that the Andaman-Nikobar archipelago 
has, in many an instance, been named after one of its islands, 
the particular local designation borne by such being extended 
to the whole group. On the other hand, NCiga-dtpa^ Nayga- 
dipa ; and Nagga^varUy Nduga-varriy or Nanga-vCira (whence 
Lahga-vdra, etc.) — severally meaning * Islands (or Country) 
of the Naked (or Nagas),^ — were, as we have pointed out, 
generic designations which evidently still survive in the 
terms Nikohdi' for the southern group, Kar - Nikobdr for 
the north* westernmost isle of the latter ; and perhaps also 
in Chauriy Nankaiiriy and even Narkondamy the straggling 
volcanic islet off the east coast of the North Andaman.^ 
The Insula Niidorum of the Catalan Atlas of 1375 was 
probably intended to represent the same archipelago, in 
which case the term would prove to bo but a reflection 
of the old traditional nickname * Islands of the Naked. ^ To 
the same insular region may, perhaps, have to be referred 
the island of Ndlikera (Skt. Ndrikeray Nculikelay Ndrikela)^ 
or Ndlikeva^dlixiy the * Island of Cocoanut Trees, ^ mentioned 
in both the commentary to the Jataka and Hw^n-tsang^s 
travels. Its origin is, in Buddhist tradition, ascribed to 
a cataclysm, as a result of which a country, spoken of as 
the Bharu kingdom in the Bharu- Jataka (No. 213), was 
invaded by the sea and became detached from the continent, 
forming a thousand islands which, according to the scholiast, 

are yet to be seen to-day about the island of Nalikera.*^ 
The reason for my connecting these islands with the 
Andaman-Nikobar archipelago is, that this — or, at any rate, 
its southern division formed by the Nikobars — is called 

Oung-gyun * Cocoanut Islands,’ by 

^ The tranaition from Naga or Nagga to Nega, Niga, etc., is easily explained 
by reference to Kegapaiiam, the common designation of Ndga-pafiana. Ileuco, 
Jseearan^ Negtieramy Neeuverany Niehomerany etc. 

^ Judin’s Burmese-English Diet., 1883, p. 709, column to the right. The 
cocoannts are exported chiefly from Kar-Nikobar. 
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the Burmese, on account of cocoanuts being there procured 
by them. Although this commodity appears to be lacking 
entirely in the Andamans,^ it is contra superabundant in 
the group of isles known as Cocos Islands, which lie but 
a short way off to the north of them. Hence, it is very 
probable that the whole of that insular region is included 
by the Burmese under the denomination referred to.® 


* See Symes, loc. cit. 

* The Suppurnka - Jataku (No. 463) mentious tlie seaport town called 

Bharukaocha, or the * Marsh of Bharu,’ as being situated in the Bharu 
kingdom, thus leading one to infer that the latter corresponded to the territor)' 
about Bbnrucli or Bharoach on the north side of the Narmada River in Western 
India. But this kingdom does not seem to be the same as the one alluded to in 
the Bharu-Jataka (No. 213), wherein no reference at all is made to Bharukaccha, 
but to a city of Bharu, BJiarn-uagara, which was evidently the capital of the 
realm, and not apparently a seaport, although it may have stood not very far 
inland. It is thus i)ossible that the Bharu kingdom of the Bharii-Jataka was 
a Further Indian State, the countei*i>art of the Western Indian Bharu realm. 
If so,, it should be looked for on the Pegu-Arakanese const to the north of Cape 
NeCTais, which occupies, on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, n symmetrical position 
t<» the one held by the Bhuruch district on the Indian continent. That a kingdom 
of that name, whether topographically identical or not to the one of the Bharu - 
Jataka, once existed in the region jiist pointed out, seems undoubted from the 
evidence we are going to adduce, apart from the va^o indications furnished by 
the commentary to that Buddhist story. To begin, however, with the tradition 
(or legend) referred to in the latter as to the origin of the Na|ikera islands. It is 
plain that if the Andainfin-Nikobar archipelago bo really the insular region 
hero implied, the legend in question would prove to be the* dim reminiscence of 
a purely historical event, relating to the period’ when the strip of land out of 
which the islands originated became severed from the Pegnnn mainland at Cape 
Negptiis. In such a case the name Bharu for the dismembered territory mignt 
turn out identical to that of the l^hyu, P^haru^ or Pahrh trilie ; and 

with it might be connected the tenn balas or btirua occurring in the Arab 
designation of the archipelago, Lanje-balua^ as well as the appellation home bjr 
Bnratan (Bharn^than V) Island. It cannot fail to stiike one that the name of 
Cape Negrais {NagareMy Ndgaraavartty or Nagar&it) is suggestive of a connection 
with NUga^dvlpa aud the Nikobars. It is likewise p(»88iDle that the region of 
Ptolemy’s BarakHra Xmporion, the present-day Arakan, represents whatever is 
left, on the mainland, of the ancient realm of Bnarn, To this latter may also be 
et 3 rmologically related l^lenw’s BSmbonna, as well us the present name of 
Baraga y Baragu, or Baragua Point in the Gulf of Martaban. 

But the most weighty evidence on the question is to be found in the section of 
Ibn Batuta’^ travels regarding the country he terms Barahnagar (see “Voyages 
d'lbn-Batoiitah,” tr. par Detr6mery et Sanguinetti, Paris, 1868, t. iv, pp. 224- 
228), which has remained, in so tar as I am aware, unidentihed. from one 
standpoint the itountry so named appears to oorrespond to the region just referred 
to, and from another to the Andamau-Nikobar archipelago ; it mms, however, 
certain that it could not have occupied a position different to either of the two 
here suggested. In* the year 1346 (as I make it out) Ibn Batuta sailed out from 
So^aigaon, the well-knowm riverine port of Bengal, bound for Java (Sumatra), 
situated, as he says, at a distance of forty days. At the end of fifteen dayis* 
navigation he put in at the port of Barahuagdr. This country be describes aa 
inhabited by a savage population, without any relifnon, whether ludu or other, 
living in bamboo huts thatched with ipiBs, and sitoated by the seaboard. 
Amongst them were a certain number of Husalm&ns, originally from Bengal and 
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Another island which may be connected with the same 
archipelago is Malhan, described by Sulaiman as being 
situated between Ceylon and Kalah, in the eastern part 


Java (Sumatra), who inhabited a separate quarter. “ Les boinmes de ce pays ” — 
he proceeds to say — “ nous ressemblent au physique, si ce n’est quo lours bouchcs 
sent pareilles ii des gueulos de chien. Mais il n’en cst pas de meihe do leurs 
femmes, qui sont d’uue exquise beaute. Les bommes sont nus et ne revetent pus 
d’habit; seulemeut, quelques-uns placent leur menibre viril ct leurs testicules 
dans un etui de roaeau point [in red ?] et suspendii a leur ventre. Les feminca st; 
couvrent de feuilles d^arbres.” This description, it will be seen, agrees very 
closely with those of the natives of the Nikobars left us by other travellers, 
especially by Friar Odoric and Marco Polo. The former depicts the inhabitants 
of Bacmneran or Nichomcran as naked, with canine faces, wlnle tho latter ascribes 
these characteristics to tlie people of uint/amanj whom, be remarks, have heads, 
eyes, and teeth similar to those of dogs. Again, the statement as to the men’s 
primitive toilet, with an “etui de roseau X)eint et suspendu a leur ventre,” would 
seem to t^mfirm, given that the colour of the paint was nnl, the Chinese expression 
Gh*ih-lan-tva^ or ‘ Red Egg Stronghold,’ commented upon above, although not 
too much stress should, perhaps, he laid on such an apparent coincidence, even if 
(!h*ih bo taken in its other sense of * bare,’ ‘ naked,’ or ‘ exposed,’ and assumed 
to allude to those among tho natives who found it convenient to dispense oven 
mth the primitive etui. 

There are, however, several points which seem to tell heavily against the 
identifleation of Barahnayar with the islands in (pestion. The lirst is that Ibu 
Batutu says nothing about Barahnayar being un island or archipelago, but merely 
calls it a country. Another is that he is silent as to the natives being cannibals 
and dark-complexioned, as other travellers have, almost without exception, 
stated of the inhabitants of the Andaman -Nikobar isles. The third, and this 
is by far the most serious objection, is that Ibn Bathta speaks of elephants being 
plentiful in the country. The natives, ho Udls us, ” ne trufiquent avec les 
strangers que sur le rivage, et leur portent de I’eau a I’aide des 616phant8, vu 
qu’elle est ^loign6e de la cote .... Les elephants sont nombreux chez 
eux, mais personne, si ce n’est leur sultan, ne pent en disposer.” Now, it may 
be quite possible that elephants were to be found of yore, and down to Ibn 
Batfuta’s time, in the Andaman -Nikobar Archipelago, having since disappeared, 
as they did in other islands known to have been once connected with the Indo- 
Chinese mainland. If proofs of the presence at one time of these pachyderas in 
the archipelago in question be extant, we should then have no hesitation in 
concluding that it is at some seaport of this insular regpon that Ibn BatQt^ called, 
finding it designate by the term Barahnayar, It vvould, then, be interesting to 
compare this name with that of Baratan Island, with Ptolemy’s Bazakata, and 
with other disjecta membra^ scattered about mid -ocean, of the Bharu kingdom of 
Jataka fame. (The buffalo, it may be noticed, exists in Kamorto, and a species 
of deer in the Great Nikobar, while the wild boar roams over most of the islands 
of the Andaman-Nikobar archipelago.) A fourth, though not very weighty, 
argument telling against our proposed identificatiou is that of the sailing distance 
recoiled by Ibn Batufa of fifteen days from Sopargaon to Barahnayar^ as 
compared with the for^ days occupied in the entire lO'irney from Sonargaon 
to the northern coast of oumatra, on the basis of which tne position of Barahnayar 
would become fixed on the Mwt shore of the Bay of Bengal slightly above Cape 
Negrais, just about half-way between that headland and Gwa, the approximate 
site of Pxolemy’s BSrabonna. By placing blind reliance on the above sailing 
data we might identify Ibn Batfit^’s Barahnaydr with either BSimbonna or Cap<^ 
Negrais {Vara^Ndyarddif)^ extending, if necessary, the range of location even 
as tut as Barago Point in ^e Gulf of Martabim, and, in fact, to ail that 
we conjecture w have remained of the ancient kingdom of BharUf or 

2fi 
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of the Indian Ocean, and inhabited by a black, naked, and 
anthropophagous population, living chiefly on fish, plantains, 
and cocoanuts. This may correspond to cither Batti MalVy 


PHau, As to Barakura, it would seem to lie too far away from Ibn Batuta's 
seaport, altliougli it was no doubt, at some remote period, part and parcel of the 
same realm. 

But it seems impossible that Ibn Batuta could have spoken of the people ol 
that coast as bcinfj so savage and living in such a primitive Adamitic fashion us 
set forth in the extract quoted above. This coula not evidently be, even in his 
time. The most logical course is, therefore, to assume that his memory betrayed 
him on the subject of the sailing distance, causing him to assign fifteen days to 
the section Sonargaon-^rtrrtAwrt^/Ir, and twenty-five days to the passage from tlie 
latter place to the north coast of Sumatra, whereas the actual case was the reverse 
of this ; that is to say, he should have ascribed twenty-five days to the first part 
of the voyage, and fifteen to the second. The mention of elephants in connection 
with Barahnagar is perhaps due also to a lapsus memoriae ; it was very likely to 
Sumatra that the statement was meant to apply. If so, the site of Barahnagar 
would become fixed at twenty-five days’ distance from Sonarguon and fifteen fiom 
the north coast of Sumatra, falling thus slightly above the 12th degree of latitude, 
namely, abreast of Middle Strait between tlie Andamans ; hence, either the 
South Andaman, or Baratan Island itself, on the north side of that 2 >assage, 
would become eligible for identification with Ibn Batura’s Barahnagar. From 
a broader jicint of view, however, any port on the east coast of the Andamans 
would suit the case well enough, it being now pretty well certain that the 
Andamans were, down to quite recent times, believed to be one single island, 
so that any designation applied to a part of the group was understood to cover 
the whole. 

Whether the above deductions be correct or not, they will have, at any rate, 
made it evident that a connection in nomenclature existed of old, and still does to 
some extent exist even at the present day, between the islands of the Andaman - 
Nikobar archipelago and the Pegu-Arakanese coast stretching away on both sides 
of Cape Negrais, thus warranting the conjecture that both the insular and 
continental regions here alluded to formed at one time part of a kingdom of 
I^hyu, PHao, Bhru^ or Bhwiii^ which corresponded very probably to the Bharu 
kin^om of Buddhist tradition ; for this kinship in toponymies presupposes, if it 
does not exactly argue, a bond of a more intimate nature. Geological characters 
point, in fact, quite ^stinctly to a former terrestrial connection of Pegu with 
Sumatra throng the Andaman- Nikobar archipelago, the islands of which now 
form, as it were, the scattered links of the severed chain. The Arakan-Yoma 
range, uow rapidly falling in the direction of Cape Negrais, constituted at one 
time the backbone of the system, the continuation of which can, however, still be 
traced for brief tracts in mid -ocean by way of the Preparis and Cocos Islands, 
the Andamans, Nikobars, and the islets lying off the northern end of Sumatra. 
Ethnographically, I have already pointed out to a probable former kinship 
between the Negrito aborigines oi the Pegu-Arakanese coast and those of the 
Andamans, going so far as to throw in a suggestion anent a possible relatioiiship 
even in names between the Airrhadoi located by Ptolemy on that coast and the 
or Aryauto^ or Andamanese coast-dwellers of the present day (see 
pp. 29, 38, and 72 ante). 

I may add here, by way of conclusion, that the old term N&likera may still 
surrive, though in a somewhat corrupt form, in the name eA'Nanhawnf one 
of the oentnd islands of the Nikobar group, unless this name be derived, as 
BV^gested above, from iVati^a-edra or Jvki^e-edrf. The appellation borne by 
Narkendam^ where cocoannt-trees also grow, would seem likewise traceable to 
Jiarckadam, the Telugu word for ooooanut. It is, however, unsafe to make such 
rapprochements until the day — ^which it is to be hoped is not far away— when 
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south of Ksir - Nikobar ; Meroe (presumably the corruption 
of some native term) ; Pulo Milu (i.e. Milk Island), just 


the extensive nomenclature of the Andilmrin-Nikobru* islands shall have been 
fully invofltigated on the spot by some competent Oriental scholar. 


Postfici'iptum , — I have, since writing the above, procured a copy of the Journal 
^•isiatiqne of February, 1847 (t. ix. No. 41), where Al. Dulaurier gives the text 
from Ibn Ba^uta relative to the Asiatic Archipelago, accompanied by a translation 
and notes. Therein I was glad to find (note 1, pp. 114-11.>) that the pain.staking 
inquirer arrives as regards the position of liarah-natjar to a conclusion similar 
to the one independently reached by myself above ; that is to say, he locates 
the place in question in the Andamans, with the difference, however, that he 
designates in particular the Tattle Andaman as the most eligible site and as the 
port at which the Arab shii)s resorted to on their way from the Koromandcl 
coast to the eastern archipelago — an opinion to which I cannot see my way 
to agree. He goes on, moreover, to suggest tliat the word barah, may be 
practically one with the Alalay CLJjO bara/, meaning ‘ west,’ ‘ western,’ so 
that Barah^nagar might signify ^ w^estern country,’ which Avould bo topo- 
graphically correct enough of the Andamans in regard to Malaya. I must, 
observe, however, that the sense here alluded to would be expressed in Malay 
as Neyn^hdrat, but never in the form Barah^uagar or Bdrat^nagdr^ which is 
decidedly, especially the former, Sanskrit or Indu. On Dulaurier’s linos we 

might just as well take the term to bo an improved transcript of 


Negri- Bhariiy that is, ‘ New City (or State)/ Bdrat is, moreover, the mere 
Malay corruijtioii of the original Mofi Q) o8 OO > palait, w’hich 

survives as prilet iu Lamet and ilaxt in Khmer, and must have been therefore 
in ages past pronouuced rather differently from harah. We have, indeed, some- 
thing very similar to bdrat iu Barata Bag on Narkondara, but as this landing- 
place lies on the eastern side of the island, the word cannot possibly be connected 
with the Malay barat, meaning ‘ west.’ This is a fact telling heavily against 
the sense Dulaurier was inclined to ascribe to Barah. There remains, therefore, 
the only alternative we have adopted, of connecting the toponymic in question 
with an original denomination Bharu belonging to the whole Andaman-Nikobar 
archipelago, traces of which may apparently he still detected in the name of 
Bdratdn Island {Bdra-thdna, Bdra-sthdn ?), if not, perchance, in Barata Bay, 
and in the various place-names on the Pegu-Arakanese coast referred to in the 
first part of this note. Whether situated on the coast just mentioned or in the 
insular region that was undoubtedly, at one time, part of the Peguan mainland, 
Ibn Batura’s Barah-nagdr must have been, if not one and the same topo- 
graphically, at least closely related etymologically with the no less puzzling 
m Fo-Iq or ^ Fo-lo, of mediaeval Chinese history and tradition, 
to which we have had occasion to advert in the preceding section (see p. 366, 
note). Maa^udPs Ahrdmdn or *Bardmdn, if applying, as Reinaud says 

(op. cit., t. ii, p. 11), to the Andamans, may be a clerical mistake for , 

js^rdtdHf Baratdn, being thus somehow connected with Bara or Bharu and the 
name of Bftratan Island. 
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off the north-west coast of Little Nikobar ; Menchai, close 
by the north-east coast of the same ; or the Isle of Man 
(Laouk) just below Tilan-chong ; forming at the same time 
part of the group called by Ptolemy the Maniolai. 

By way of conclusion to this retrospective sketch, I shall 
give in the following synoptical tables, arranged in 
chronological order, the names recorded by the principal 
travellers and geographers of old for the Andaraan-Nikobar 
archipelago, so as to show at a glance the probable birth- 
date of each denomination, as far as it can be now 
ascertained. No doubt the list might be considerably 
added to by those having access to the full literature 
relating to those islands ; but, considering the scanty 
information supplied in modern geographical works about 
them, the following tables may, even in their present 
skeleton form, prove of some interest : — 


CHRONOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE OF THE 
ANDAMAN-NIKOBAR ARCHIPELAGO. 


I. Tbrmh moue particularly traceahlb to the Name or Group of 


Date. 

a.d. 100-150. 
o. 9, 650. 


851. 


965. 


o. 




c. „ 943. 


e. „ 1240. 

„ 1292. 

c. „ 1800. 

t. ,9 1400. 


THE AnDAMXKS PROPEll. 

Baiakata { = Bhojakaia?) ; Agixmatai, its people (Ptolemy). 
? Anga^dvipa (Vayu-I^rana). (Prof. Hall’s ed. of Wilson’^s 
Visnu-P., Yol. ii, p. 129, note.) 

Andaman Sea (Suiaiman). (Ab^- /.aid’s ‘ ' Salsilatu - 1 - 
Tawarikh ” ; Reinaud, op. cit., t. i, p. 8.) 

? Armandn (Captain Bozorf^’e ** Ajaib ”). (Van der lith and 
M. Devic’a “ Merveillea de I’lnde,” pp. 69, 210, 264.) 

? * Great An€((tmdnf* probably Ceylon (ibid.). (Ibid., pp. 184, 
209.) 

AbrdfnaUf Andd^mn (Mas^Qdi). (Reinaud, op. cit., t. ii, p. 11 ; 
“Les Prairies d’Or,” trad. Barbier de Meynard, Pane, 
1861, t. i,*p. 339.) 

= An-t*o-inan, An-da-man (Chao Ju-kua). 
{Journal China Branch B,A,S.y vol. xxii, p. 103.) 
Angamanantf Angafnan, Agaman, Aghnma, Ohanut^ etc. 
(Marco Polo). 

Andamidn Islands, 700 in number (Dimash^f). (Mehren*8 
Manuel de la Cosmographie,” etc., Copenhagen, 1874, 
p. 2H.) 

An^U^m&n Shan (Chinese map published by PhilUps)^ 
Journal China Brcmoh Eul*8.<, vol. xx, p. 222.) 
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Datb. 
e, A.D. 1400. 

„ 1416. 

,, 1436. 

„ 1444. 

„ 1666. 
„ 1610. 


Chifi Hsii {Kam^adH)^ i.e. ^ Gold Island ' = Kamorta ? (ibid.). 
(Ibid.) 

? So^tu^man = Sudbaman ?, the largest of the Ts^wei-lan 
Islands (Ma-Huan’s Ying-yai Sh6ng-lan ’*). (Phillips, 
loc. cit., p. 211.) 

S'o-fw-wia/i^Sudhaman? (ibid.). (Fei-hsin’s “ Hsing-ch^a 
Shong-lan ” ; T^oung-Fao, vol. ix, p. 185.) 

Andramania or Anda mania , the ‘Gold Island’ (Nicold Conti). 
(Ramusio, op. cit., vol. i, f. 339 verso; and “ India in tbo 
Fifteenth Century,” part ii, p. 8.) 

Andeman (Cesare dei Federici). (Zurla, “ Viaggiatovi 
Veneziani,” Venezia, 1818, vol. ii, p. 254.) 

? Ilhaa do Otero, the ‘ Gold Islands ’ (Pedro Teixeira). 
(Sonijcrat, op. cit., vol. i, map.) 


II. Terms more particularly traceable to the Name or Group or 

THE Nikobars. 

Date. 

«.c. 400-300 ? ? y'dffa-dTpa (Sussond! and Akitta Jatakas) ; formerly known as 
tSeruma Island. 

,, ,, Kiira-dlpa; formerly named .^fAi-£ffjt?a = Kar[-Nikobar] (Akitta- 

Jiltaka). 

a.d. 100-160. ? NagBdiba = Nagga-dipa ? (Ptolemy). 

,, ,, XhalinS — Enri-no[ga], Kur-Nikobar?; or, 8alin6 = 

Scrnma, Seluma P= Tilan[-chong] (Ptolemy). 

, , , , ? Maniolai = M alhan ? = Armanan ? (Ptolemy) . 

,, 400? Ndlikcra^dl pa (commentary to the Bharu-Jataka). 

,, 469-477. Nayga^dipa (Mahavaihsa, chs. vi, xi, xx). The events in con- 

nection with which this island is mentioned are referred back 
to about n.c. 544-3. 

„ 645. ? Ndlikera^dlpa (Hwen-tsang or Yuan-chwang). 

,, 696. Zio-^w<?=:Nagga(I-tsing). (Chavanncs’ “ Rcligieux fiminents,” 

pp. 100 and 120.) 

,, ,, Lo-j^n Jrwo = Lanja^bar, Nanga-bar, etc. (ibid.). (Takakusu’s 

“ Record of the Buddhist Religion,” pp. xxxviii and 68.) 

,, 851. Lenjehdlua, Lanjebdlm (Sulaiman). (Reinaud, op. cit., t. i, 

pp. 8 and 16.) 

,, ,, ? Malhan Is. lying between Ceylon and KalahrszArmatidn^=^ 

[Batti-] Malv, Meroe, [Pulo] Milu, Menchal, [Isle of] Man 
(Laouk) P (ibid.). (Ibid., p. 20.^) 

,, 864. = Nikobar[-us], or ydlua (Ibn ^urdadbih). 

{Journal Asiatigue, 1865, p. 288.) 

^ The inhabitants are said to have no king. The same states Marco Polo of 
JiTocuaran. Friar Odoric teUs us instead of Ntehomeran that there is a king, the 
natives stark-naked, have faces like don’, and worship the bull (cow P). 
Marco Polo makes a similar description of the people of Angaman, saving 
there are savage men, with canine heads, eyes, and teeth. Ibn Batura relates 
the same thin^ about the inhabitants of Barahnagdr, whom he depicts as 
dog-mouthed and naked. 
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Date. 

A.i>. 955. 

.. P 

943. 

„ 1186. 
„ 1292. 

1300. 
„ 1310. 

„ 1329. 


1346. 

„ 1376. 

„ 1416. 


„ 1436. 

„ 1459. 


tf 

ft 

ft 

ft 


1519. 

1566. 

1586. 

1599. 


LajahiiluH (Captain Bozorg’a “Ajaib”).' (Van der Lith and 
M. Devic, op. cit., pp. 127, 222.) 

? = Malhan (“ Mukhtasar-al-Ajaib ”). (Ibid., p. 259.) 

Alenjnmdns^ Alanjmalus (Mas'udi). (Reinaud, op. cit., t. ii, 
p. 11 ; “ Prairies d* Or,” t. i, p. 338, text.) 

Liankialim^ or AtfwM-yd/«« = Naiiga[ba]lu8 (Edrisi). (Van der 
Lith and M. Devic, p. 256 ; Reinaud, t. ii, p. 10.) 

Kocueran^ Ncffueram, Nernreran, Nccarayi, Neeuram^ etc. 
(Marco Polo). 

Lenjebdlufi, Lanlctiwus (Dimashki). (Mchren, op. cit., pp. 15, 
207-8.) 

Ndki'dramy or Ldkavaram (Rashidu-d-Din). , (Yule’s “ Cathay,” 
p. 96.) 

Hicnnera, Bacumcran^ Nichon%eTan^ Nicout-rra = Nagga- [or 
Naga-3varam (Friar Odoric). (De Backer’s ‘‘L’ Extreme 
Orient au Moyen-Age,” p. 109; Ramusio, op. eit., vol. ii,^ 
ff. 248, 254.) 

?iJarrtA««< 7 dr*=Nagar-barah, Nagga-vara, Nagga-balus? (Ibn 
Batuta). (“Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah,” transl. by Defr6mery 
and Sanguinetti, Paris, 1858, t. iv, p. 224.) 

? Insula Ntidorum (Catalan Atlas). ^ (Cordicr’s “ L’ExtrCmo 

Orient dans 1’ Atlas Catalan,” pp. 10-11, and pi. i.) 

Ts^wei-lan == Tilan-chong (Ma-IIuan). {Journal China 

Branch li.A.S., vol. xx, pp. 211, 222 ; and Journal R,A,tS»f 
1895, p. 529.) 

Ts*ivei~lan IfsH = do. (Fei-hsin). {T^ouny^Paoy vol. ix, i>. 184, 
Chinese text in note.) 

LoAising A"w'o = Laggani, Naggam[-bar] ? (“ Ming-wai-shih ”). 
{Journal B.A.S., 1895, p. 529, n. 3 ; and T*oung^Fao^ 
vol. ix, p. 186, Chinese text in note.) 

Kauacar [by metathesis from Kacavar^ (Barbosa). (Ramusio, 
op. cit., vol. i, f, 318 verso.) 

Nicnbar (Cesare dei Federici). (Zurla, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 254.) 

Carnalcuhar = Kar-Kikobar (Balbi). (” Viaggio delle Indie 
Orientali,” Venetia, 1590, pp. 133 verso and 134 recto.) 

Niecfibar (Carletti). (“.Rngionamenti,” etc., Firenze, 1701, 
t. ii, p. 230.) 


Khalin§ or Saline (No. 157). 

Yule, having adopted the alternative reading Saline^ 
identifies this island with C^haldng or Thalang, the Siamese 
names for Junkceylon (Ujong-Salang). Our experience of 


' Ajaib No. 127 states Legabdlus to be a numerous insular group extending 
over a length of eighty porasangs, say about 300 miles. ^ j 

• T^e explanatory inscription on the island on the map says : ‘‘ Insula nuaonun^ 
in qua homines et mulieres portant unum folium ante et retro alium.” 
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Ptolemaic geography teaches us, however, that islands lying 
close to the mainland are generally taken to form part of the 
latter or neglected, unless they be of conspicuous size and 
well known to the navigators of that period. C^haldng is, 
besides, rather more of a peninsula than of an island, as the 
strait (Pak P‘hrah) that separates it from the mainland is 
but half a mile across, and fordable by elephants at low tide 
in. at least one place (presumably the bar at its western 
entrance). It seems, therefore, natural to look for the island 
in question farther off from the eastern shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, in \iew especially of the fact that Ptolemy assigns 
to it (see Table VI) a longitude of 3® less than Bazakata. 
Bearing this in mind, and taking furthermore into account 
that its latitude is likewise made slightly less (10') than that 
of the last-named insular group, its position becoming thus 
fixed approximately to the W.S.W. of Bazakata, we are 
constrained to identify the island with either Little Andumaii 
(Egu- belong) or Kar-Nikobar. As regards the former 
alternative, which I have at the outset adopted in the map, 
I am now, after a longer study of the subject, inclined to 
dismiss it, holding that Little Andaman has either been 
ignored by Ptolemy or, as is more probable, regarded by 
him as forming one with Bazakata, owing to its but slight 
distance from the latter. Having thus been led to favour 
the second alternative, I cannot better justify the correctness 
of this course than by referring myself to the very marked 
similarity between Khaline and Kar-Nikobar, which becomes 
still more accentuated if we reflect that the latter toponymio 
may be a contraction of Kara- (or Kdri^y KdU-^Nagga- 
(or Ndga-)vdray which, according to the fashion prevailing 
among several populations of Southern India, would have 
been pronounced Kdri-negga- (or nega~)vdra and, in shortened 
form, Kdri-neg or Kdli-neg,^ I would not be so bold as 
to suggest that Khaline or Kdlin% is an anagrammatic form 

^ There is a tribe of Nagas in the Aaam hill-tracts called the Khari-Naga 
(see Balfour^s “ Ovelopssdia of India,” 3rd ed., vol. ii, p. 47). Cf. also Balbi*s 
Ca^'naUuhar in Table ll above ; and Marco Polo’s Neguetam^ Neeuvnan, etc., 
whence JTdra-iV^f-CMt'/ras], Kdri-Nii-gueram\^ and ao forth for Kar-Nikobar. 
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of Ndliker or Ndlikem, although it may not be altogether 
impossible. In connection, however, with the name of Kar- 
NikobiTr, I have no doubt that its ancient form must have 
been Kdra-Ndga or, simply, Kara, since I think that this 
island must be the same as the one alluded to under the 
name of Kdra-dlpa in the Akitta-Jiitaka (No. 480), and 
therein said to have been at a still remoter period called 
AM-dipa, the * Isle of Snakes.* Ahi^ it will be seen, is 
a mere synonym of Ndga ; and either from a desire to retain 
its old name under this form bound up with the new one, 
or to mark the fact that the island was, as the Jataka says, 

over against the island of Ndga {Ndga-dlpa)^^ its name 
passed into tradition under the complex form Kdra-Ndgay 
being corrupted into Kdri-^Negay Kdr-neg^ or Kdr-nig^ as 
exemplified in the form we have it at present of Kar-Nlko- 
bar. There can be no difference of opinion, I venture to 
hope, on the identity I have suggested of Kar-Nikobar with 
the Kdra-dlpa of the Jataka, for it is made evident enough 
by the location ascribed to the island over against Ndga- 
dlpa^ or the Andaman-Nikobar archipelago, as well as from 
the context informing us that from Kdvlrapattnna^ in the 
kingdom of Damila ( = Kaveripattam, a little to the north 
of Tranquebar), the hero of the story passing through the 
air descended at the island of Kdra^ so named apparently 
from a conspicuous -Kara -tree ( = Canthmm parviflorum) 
under whose hospitable shade he took up his abode. The 
recent translator of that Jataka, Dr. Rouse,^ at once jumps, 
more eolito^ to the conclusion that part of Ceylon, or some 
islet near it, is the place intended ; but we have already 
pointed out in the preceding article that the term Ndga-dipa^ 
when designating an island, almost certainly applies to one 
of the Nikobars, if not to the whole group itself of those 
islands. y 

There still remains, however, the variant reading Saline, 

^ See the ^'Jataka,** translated from the Pali by various hands under the 
editorship of Professor OoweU, vol. iv, p. IfiO, n. 2. The Malabar coast ” 
suggested as the location for the kingdom of Danii]a in n. 1 is likewise wrong ; 
it should be the Koromandel coast. 
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occurring in several editions of Ptolemy^s text,' to be dealt 
with. The task is easy enough, albeit at first sight this 
reading bids fair to upset the identification just suggested. 
It requires, in fact, but little discrimination to see that the 
Saline of Ptolemy^s days is nothing else but the very 
toponymic which, after the lapse of thirteen centuries, was 
found still surviving in a more or less modified form by the 
Chinese travellers, when it was fixed down by them as 
TsUvei-lan. Sinologists of note, blinded in the endeavour 
to discover in this term the meaning of ‘Kingfisher-blue 
Islands,* * Green Islands,* and the like, have, as we have 
seen, egregiously failed to perceive that it is a mere 
transcript, and not a metaphrase, of a local place-name 
still occurring, under the corrupt form Ti-lany in Ti-lan-^ 
chong Island, the present-day representative of the Chinese 
Ts*wei-lan-8han^^ It must be remembered, in fact, that the 
characters employed in the transcription ^ llj sound as 
Ts*du- lam- Shan, TsHn-lam-Shdn, Ch^oui-lang-Sang in various 
Southern Chinese dialects and Thwl-ldm-Sbn in Annamese ; 
while those occurring in the alternative rendering SI 
TsUvei-lan-Hsu, are pronounced TsUii-lam-i in Hakka, a form 
remarkably well approaching to the Ptolemaic Saline (S«- 
lan-l, 8a-lin-i, Salanji), There seems to be no doubt that 
all these designations are traceable to an original term 
Seluma, Seluman, or Sulaman, which, under the form 
Seruma, occurs, as we have seen, in the Sussondi-Jataka, 
as the whilom name borne by Naga-dlpa Island. Although 
it is possible that at so remote a period this term was 


' See the Index Oriticum at the end of Nobbe’e edition, t. iii, p. 207, right- 
hand column. «... 

3 A similar — and, no doubt, practically identical — name, Telatoang, is borne 
by the southernmost of the larm islands fronting the west coast of Sumatra, 
better known to us under the ilispano-Portuguese designation of Engano or 
Engano. It is a significant fact that in Malay Telanjang means * stripped,’ 
^ nak^.’ This would appear to further strengthen, from a different point of 
view, the connection of ‘Klan-chong with the ‘ Archipelago of the Naked.’ The 
reason of this term being applied ahK) to Engano lies in the fact that the natives 
of this island were, as testified by Houtman Ta.d. 1696) and other navigators of 
his period, stark-naked. Houtman gives the local name of Engano as Pugniatoa^ 
and says that the inhabitants were e&o known by that designation. 
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employed to designate solely the Great Nikobar or, at best, 
the pair formed by it with, the minor sister island now 
known as Little Nikobar, it is evident that, like its later- 
day successors Ndga-dtpa^ Ndga-^vdra (Nikobar), etc., it must 
have been extended in the course of time to the whole group 
of the islands, and indeed to the entire Andaman-Nikobar 
archipelago, as exemplified by the fact, already noticed in 
the preceding article, that the Chinese included all that 
insular region under the denomination of Ts^wei-lan Islands. 
Such being the case, there seems nothing extraordinary in 
the assumption that the term Seruma or Seluma came to be 
coupled with the name of the island of Kdra^ in the same 
manner that later on it occurred with its substitute Ndga 
or Ndga-vdra^ so that by the period at which Ptolemy 
collected his information the island in question was already 
known both as Kdra-Seluma and Kdra-Ndga Island, whence 
the probability of his having noted it down either as Saline 
or Khaline. It goes without saying that it would be of 
great importance for historical geography to find out which 
of these two readings was the one adopted in the original 
Ptolemaic MS. But this is now impossible, as that work 
has, no doubt, become either lost or destroyed long ago. 
At all events, I hope that I have conclusively shown 
how both readings may be justified as applying to Kar- 
Nikobar ; and from the position assigned to Khaline or 
Saline by our geographer in respect of his Bazakata, there 
seems to be no doubt that Kar-Nikobar was the island he 
had in mind. Could it be possible, on the other hand, to 
ascertain that Saline is the spelling he really used, we should 
then have probably, in spite of the reasons militating in 
favour of Kar-Nikobar, to give the preference to Tilan- 
chong, as being the only island of the group that looks like 
having preserved as part of its name, down to this day, the 
over twenty-centuries-old term Seruma in one of its many 
modified forms. I need not further dilate upon this subject, 
I should think, in order to prove the practical identity of 
these two, apparently, so widely dissimilar toponymies^ 
Suffice it to call attention merely to the fact that not only 
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initial but also medial s is, as we have seen during the 
course of the present inquiry, lisped in many an instance 
in Further Indian dialects ; wherefore Tilati — or, perhaps 
more correctly, Thilun or Thsilan — may well be but the 
modern pronunciation of Silan. But even this is not 
probably the old correct form, which both the Chinese and 
Ptolemaic readings argue to have been something like Sui~ 
lan^ Su-lam^ Sd-lnriy or 8alin^ none of which is very far 
different from Seruma, Saluma, Sttlania, etc. What the most 
probable original form of this toponymic was we shall try to 
find out in the next article. 


Agathodaimonos (No. 159). 

Ptolemy places this island on liis equator; hence its 
real position becomes fixed in the middle of the Bay of 
Bengal between 5"^ 38' and 6° 30' N. lat. In De Donis' 
map it is represented almost equal in size to Bazakata 
and labadiu, being thus made to rank as third in con- 
spicuousness amongst the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
This circumstance argues that an island of very considerable 
size is implied under that denomination. I have often 
thought that the northern part of Sumatra might be the 
island in question ; but I have, after further consideration, 
rejected that view, reverting to the opinion I had formed 
from the outset that it, as shown in the map I have since 
delineated, can be no other than the Great Nikobar. The 
configuration assigned to it in De Donis* map very closely 
resembles, it will be observed, that of the Great Nikobar 
turned with its eastern side down towards the south. There 
are, however, far more substantial reasons in support of 
the identification we have suggested. Foremost amongst 
them comes that of identity in nomenclature. In dealing 
with this question we must, however, dismiss at the very 
outset the idea that the term 'AyaOov Aalfiopo^ as 

applied to the isle in question signifies, as it has hitherto 
literally been taken to mean. Insula Bonae Fortunae, or * Good 
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Fortune Island/ It is this mistaken notion that has always 
misled previous commentators into locating the island in 
the most impossible places. The late Sir Henry Yule, 
although having proved by far the most sensible of them, 
was nevertheless inclined to take it to be the Little Andaman, 
a position, it will now bo seen, entirely incompatible with 
the latitude assigned to the island in the Ptolemaic text/ 
Our experience of Ptolemaic geography, as gained in the 
course of the present inquiry, has long before this taught us 
that to hold any of the names he has recorded for places in 
Further India to be translations of native toponymies is 
simply absurd. From the many cases we have come across 
in the preceding sections we are justified in inferring that 
the course followed by Ptolemy, or by those from whom he 
drew his information, in taking down place-names, was not 
on the whole different from tliat adopted by the Chinese and 
Arab navigators ; that is to say, he merely transcribed the 
native toponymies as accurately as he heard them pronounced 
or found them spelt in the records of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, not neglecting at tlie same time to slightly 
modify them so as to elicit a meaning out of them in his 
own language, whenever they presented him a suitable 
opportunity for so doing without their having to suffer too 
radical a disfiguration. In most cases he must have, of 
course, found that the Greek navigators to the Far East had 
already done this for their own satisfaction, and perhaps also 
with a view to easier retention of place-names belonging to 
the most strange tongues. There can be but little doubt that 
terms like Argyra, Lestai, Khrysoana River, Satyrdn Islands, 
etc., originated in such a manner, Agathodaimonos being 
likewise of the number, while Khryse is perhaps the only 
one capable of laying some claim to exception, which never- 
theless, as we shall see in due course, cannot be as yet 
entirely proved. 


* I have since noticed that Mannert had before that iOeniilied the island, 
ihoi^h in a purely conjectural manner, with the Nikobar group (“ Geogmphie 
der Griechen und Rbmer,” vol. v, p. 2d9}. 
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This principle having been laid down as a preliminary, we 
may now proceed with our inquiry. We have already shown 
in the preceding pages how the Chinese travellers of the 
first quarter of the fifteentli century are agreed in stating 
that the largest, highest, and most central withal of the 
TaHvei-lan-Shan or Tilan-chong Islands was then known by 
the native name of So-tn-man. We have likewise pointed out 
how this island, although sometimes mistaken for the ^ Great 
Andaman/ was instead more likely the Great Nikobar ; and 
that, at all events, the term So-ta-man or Sudhaman did not 
seem to be at all etymologically connected with the name of 
the Andamans. Of course, owing to the fact that these 
islands, together with the Nikobars, were considered to form 
an integral part of one archipelago, any toi in used for eitlier 
of the two groups was liable, as we have seen, to bo applied 
to the whole insular region ; so that the designations Ts^wei- 
Ian or Tilan^ So-tu-nian^ Ndga-dtpa, etc., belonging more 
properly to the Nikobars, were made to include also the 
Andamans, and vice versd the term Andaman may have been 
extended to the Nikobar group. Hence the cionfusion that 
was made in the accounts of travellers between the two 
clusters of islands and the legendary lore concerning either. 
I hope that I have, this notwithstanding, succeeded in 
accumulating sufficient evidence to demonstrate that the 
terms Ts^wei-lan or Tilan^ So^tH-man, and Nmja-dipa or 
Nagga-dlpa most likely originated in the Nikobar group, 
to which they were at first confined, and more precisely 
in the Great Nikobar itself, which thus seems to have been 
the original Ndga-dipa^ prior to that called Sernma, or some- 
thing to that effect. Although, as we have pointed out, the 
term Ndga-dlpa appears to have spread in the form of Ahi- 
dzpa, as far at least as Kar-Nikobar, by the time the Jataka 
stories were compiled, it follows nevertheless, from the 
passage in the Akitta-Jiitaka describing the position of 
the isle of Kara (the present-day Kar-Nikobar) as being 
over against Ndga-dljm, that this toponymic was then still 
applied in particular to a single island, which must have 
been the Great Nikobar itself, the Ndga-dipa par excellence. 
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If 80, it follows as a consequence that the same island must 
have been withal the original Seruma. For the very reasons 
stated above, the fact of this term surviving most probably 
to the present day, disguised in the name of Tilan-chong 
Island, cannot in any way prejudice the conclusion we have 
just enunciated. This is so less likely to be the case since 
there is sufficient evidence as to the term Seriima having 
not only originated in the Great Nikobiir, but having been 
embodied down to comparatively recent times in the 
names by which that island itself has been designated at 
various periods. We have, in fact, already pointed out the 
very probable connection between the term Seruma in the 
vaiious forms Seluma^ Selama, Sulama, Sudamay etc., it has 
no doubt assumed at different periods and in different 
tongues, and the names Ta^ui-lany StiUIamy Su/am, Salan, 
Salhiy or Saline that we have found recorded for islands of 
the Nikobiir group, suggesting at the same time a further 
relationship of all of them with tlie designation So*tu-many 
Sud/idmany pr Stilaman applied in particular to the largest 
island of that cluster, the Great Nikobar. We did not 
omiti moreover, to notice the apparent analogy existing 
between the name of Deohan (Deva-vana, Devaman) borne 
by the highest mountain in Little Nikobar, and So-tu-mr/n 
or So-tu-ban. This latter term may well be referred to, on 
the strength of that analogy, to some such original form as 
Su-deo-man or 8 u->deo^han (Sudeva-vana, Sudevaman ; ' and, 
perhaps, Vasudemman, Vasuddman, etc.). There may exist 
some mountain once having borne either of such denomi- 
nations in the Great Nikobar, after which that island came to 
be styled the So^tu-man or Sudhdman Island. I prefer the 
second form, Sudhdman, because it occurs as a mountain-name 
in the Purai^as, and because it is not far different from either 
So-tu-man, Su-da^man, Sulaman, etc., or Stt-deo-man, Su-deo- 
ban, etc. If no mountain in the Great Nikobar can be proved 
to ever have rejoiced in any of these appellations, we would 
simply have to trace their origin to other causes, such as, 
e.g.| the existence on the island of some settlement or tribe 
bearing the name of Seromhu, Sei^mbu, Seruma, Seluman, 
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etc.,^ — perhaj)s the equivalent of the Chinese Ch^i-lan-wu or 
Ch^u-hvan-wu, and, if* not, of the Shan-man, Shan-ban, or 
Shom-^heny — from which or whom the island acquired that 
designation. Hut in no case would we find ourselves under 
the necessity of having to give up the connection we have 
established between those names and the Great Nikobar, for 
it rests upon the quasi-historical identity Seriima^ Ndga- 
iitpUy and it would be necessary in order to upset it to 
demonstrate that the Great Nikobar cannot lay claim towards 
having possessed either of these two denominations. This, 
it will now be seen, is no easy task, since both terms Semina 
and Ndga - appear to have been down to this day 
incessantly bound up, in some more or less modified form, 
with either the name of the island itself or those of its 
population and their settlements. 

Having disposed of so intricate a question of terminology, 
it remains to draw attention once more to the very probable 
fact of the names Semina, Ndga-dipa, and their derivatives 
or modifications, having soon spread to the other islands of 
the group to which they were indiscriminately applied by 
navigators and foreign traders, so that it became in the 
course of time necessary to use some supplementary appella- 
tions in order to distinguish one island from the other. It 
is thus, presumably, that originated the complex terms Kdr- 
Nikobdr, Tilan-chong, etc., for two of those islands ; and 
perhaps also that the name of ‘ Chief,^ ‘ Principal,' or 
* Highest ' Nikobar had to be given to the largest and at the 
same time loftiest of them, in a similar manner to what 
occurred in modern times, when the designations Great 
Nikobar and Little Nikobar had to be applied, for the sake 
of clearness, to the greater island and the one next to it in 
size respectively. A brief consideration of this not altogether 
unessential detail will enable us to grapple with the true 
origin and import of the Ptolemaic term Agathodaimonos, 

' In the Malay Archipelaeo we nave S^rimhun, and Seluman Islands, 

SeUman Rock, Selumar Hn], Serem^ Bay, etc. Ohirume, an almost exact 
counterpart of Seruma, occurs as the name for the southernmost of the Table 
Islands, two itleto lying to the north of the Cocos and Andamans. 
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and show us the reason why it was applied to the Great 
Nikobur. 

It will now have, I venture to think, become perfectly 
clear that this term is nothings else but an ingenious 
travesty, in the himation of Hellenic classicism, of the local 
toponymic So-itt-mati, Sud/idman, etc., prefixed with the 
word Aga, which may stand, as noticed before in connection 
with Aganagara, for either Ndga^ Nagga^ or Agra, Agga 
( = ^ chief,* * principal,* and also * high,* " highest *). Hence, 
Aga-Thodaimonos, or Aga-Thudaimon, would mean simply 
Agga - Sudhaman, that is, the ‘ Chief * (* Principal * or 

* Highest *) of the ‘ Siidhdmau * (or * So-tu-man *) Islands. 
It may be objected that it would have been perhaps more 
correct and conformable to well-established usage to call it 
instead the Mahd-Sudhdman ; but I would point out that the 
interpretation I have here put upon the prefix Aga is merely 
the one suggested by the considerations made above as 
regards the island being the largest, and the highest withal, 
of the 8o-tu-man or Nikobur group. It might perhaps be 
more correct to adopt the other alternative set forth above, 
and view it as a contraction of Ndga or Nagga ; but the 
settlement of this question is relatively a matter of secondary 
importance. The essential point is, that Aga is a mere 
connotative prefix, playing in the Ptolemaic designation of 
the island a similar role to those {Ndga, Nagga, Nanga, 
Nega, Anga, Ldka, Likh, Laja, etc.) occurring in the names 
recorded by the early Western travellers for the island, or 
group of islands, in question ; and that therefore its presence 
at the head of the composite under discussion is perfectly 
justifiable. The second part, Thodaimonos or Thudaimdn, of 
the compositum is what constitutes the real name of the 
island, and as such its correspondence to So-tu-nian or 
Sudhdman is so perfect and striking as to readily dispose 
of any further doubt respecting the identity of the two sets 
of terms. The only disparity observable consists in the 
slightly different initial letters ; but this, as we now well 
know, is only apparent, it being quite possible that the 
initial h in the local name was lisped by the natives, so aa 
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to cause the Greek navigators and travellers to represent 
it by a 0 ; or else this trifling modification was more likely 
introduced by them on purpose, so as to make the whole 
term convey the meaning of ‘ Good Fortune Island,' as 
suggested at the outset. There cannot accordingly, I should 
think, be any farther doubt left as to the real purport and 
application of the Ptolemaic toponymic, especially when 
it is remembered that the Arab travellers were misled into 
connecting the island with Suiaima/iy which shows that its 
name must have been at the period pronounced locally, or 
by the foreign navigators, something like ThMaimon, 
Sudaimon, or Sidaimon : all forms evidently derived from 
Seruma, Siilamay Sudhaman^ or Suleiman, To hold that in 
the case in point Agathodaimonos means ‘Good Fortune' 
would be, therefore, no less a piece of absurdity than 
believing with the credulous old Arab navigators that 
Stid/idman, Sulaman, and similar terms were etymologically 
connected with the name of Solomon of Biblical memory. 

While on this subject, it may be of some interest to recall 
the suggestion made by the late Colonel Yule to the effect 
that the name Andaman might have been adopted from 
a transcript in Greek of the term Agathodaimonos in the 
contracted form !47. haL^j^Qv} It will now be sufficiently 
clear that, however ingenious it may seem, such a conjecture 
cannot be endorsed ; for, although the name Andaman has 
been at times, as we have noticed, applied also to the 
Nikobars, it can hardly have anything to do with the 
traditional designation of the latter, which was, instead, 
Sudkaman, Sudeoman, Sudaimon, or something of that sort. 
And while it is true that, by further contracting the 
puzzling Greek compositum and restoring its first part to 
its probably correct original form Agga, we would obtain 
the reading Ayya’-fAwv, practically identical with Marco Polo's 
Angaman — ^whereas by a simpler process we might elicit 
the variant Agaman of the latter from Aya-fi(ov, and by 
bolder methods trace the Arab forms Lcgabalusy LanjebdluSy 
Likhbalm {Naga-manu§, Nagga-manw^ Nanga-manus), etc., 

' JRcyul Oso^mphic^l Socitiffg vol. iv, 1882, p. 664 j ia 

MoCriiidle, op. cit., p. 238. 


27 
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to problematic Greek tranaoripts AayA-fiovo^, Narfd-ftovo<t, 
Aayya-ixovo'i, Nayya~jM>po<i, — there still remains the stern fact 
confronting us that in all known Ptolemaic texts we have the 
full, or practically full, forma 'AyaOovSaijuLOPo^, Ayadohalfxovof:, 
and no sign whatever as to any curtailing such as con- 
jectured above having taken place. Moreover, the significant 
particular that both the Arab and Chinese navigators of the 
old days have put on record each of the two toponymies 
Andaman and Sudhatnan or Sudeoman (the island of Snlaimdn 
or Solomon^s tomb according to the former), proves that 
both names were known to them as distinct designations 
for the islands, which could never have occurred had the 
term Sudhdman — or Aggasudhdman, Nagasudhaman, etc., 
as represented in AgathMaimonos — disappeared in naval 
tradition by effect of the latter’s collapse into Andaman. 
Both toponymies can be traced back in tlie relations of Arab 
travellers to at least the ninth century ; and if Anddmdn 
is not an Ii^du-imported term, nor originated locally, but 
was invented by the old western navigators, it must be 
the corruption, or adaptation, of some native name for the 
islands, such as, e.g., Ndga, Nagga^ Nanga, Anga^ Anda, 
Andha, Andhaka, Ananda, Ana?ita, JVanda, etc., then found 
current in the Bay of Bengal ; but not evidently of 8iidhd~ 
many Sulaman^ and kindred terms. Should the paternity 
of it have to be ascribed to the Arabs, it would not be 
difficult to conceive how, from the fact of their having 
heard the islands designated by some one of the above 
names, and noticed at the same time that the natives were 
living, as the Catalan Atlas puts it, with **unum folium 
ante ei retro alium^^ suggesting the idea of Adamitic apparel, 
they would be led to modify the name of the islands into 
Anddmdn or Addmdn, so as to make it practically mean 
the country of the Adamites. A similar course, we have 
seen, was adopted by the Chinese, who transformed Nagga 
into Lo-kwOt so that it might convey the sense of Regio 
nudorum^ which again occurs in the Imula nudorum of our 
medisBval geographers. It is possible, on the other hand, 
that the etymological connection, if any, with the name of 
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Adam was suggested to the Arabs through Adames peak 
and relative temple and footprint in Ceylon, with which 
island either the Great Nikobar or the Anduman group was, 
as we have noticed, sometimes confused in the relations of 
the Arab travellers. 

I have also thought for some time, as already stated, that 
the term Agathodaimonos, if taken in its literal sense of 
^ Good Fortune,* might be the equivalent of some Sanskrit 
word like, e.g., Subhadra, easily transformable into SumachYi 
in the Oriental vernaculars, in which case it could have 
meant the northern part of Sumatra, where the city of 
Samiidra or Samadra and the homonymous district were 
situated, which, owing to imperfect knowledge of its 
geography, could liave been supposed to form a separate 
island by the ancient navigators. The fact of the identical 
meaning * Good Fortune * occurring in connection with 
a rather conspicuous island off the west coast of Sumatra, 
namely, Si-biru or Si-berut, the largest of tlic Mentuwi 
group, termed Jif/land Ooede Fortnyn by the Dutch,' seemed 

' Now, more generally, ‘ Great Fortune,’ in order to distinguish it from 
* Little Fortune’ Island, further down towards the entrance to Siinda Strait. 
I ignore the causes that led to such names being applied to the islands in 
question : probably they are to bo traced to some bit of luck net witli by 
some navigator when sighting them, but certainly do not appear to have been 
translations of local toponymies. This accounts for such designations being 
pretty well common in Far pjastern seas : another ‘ Fortune Island ’ is to be 
found lying off the south-west coast of Luzon in the Philippines. It has been 
obseiwed (see T^uuntj-rao, vol. ix, p. 178, note 6) that Agathodaimonos Nesos 
may be taken also in the sense of ‘Island of the good Lemons,’ the allusion 
hero being to the natives, who “are very good devils.” On the same lines one 
might suggest that Andaman may bo a corrupted form, not of H anduman, as 
Sir E. Maxwell put it, but of Hantn^manin or Antu^manis^* which in Malay 
would mean ‘ good ’ or ‘ mild-teinpered demon ’ or spirit, and could thus pass 
muster for an equivalent of Ayathodnemon. In connection with tho 6nal syllable, 
#waw, of the term Andaman y I may hero observe that it occurs at the end of many 
a name of islands in the Malay Archipelago, such as, o.g., Tio-man, Pria-man, 
Mango-man, Rinja-man, Re-man, Su-man, Le-man, etc. It is not, however, 
absent in other place-names, as Charak-man (Creek), Eate-mau (River), Sele- 
man (Rock), Pasa-man (Bay), Kema-man (District), etc. In some of these 
names man seems to be part ot the base-stem, while in others, it seems to play the 
rOlo of a suffix, and in such cases it would be interesting to inquire into its 
.purport or meaning. 

♦ N.B. that AntUy and not ffemtu, seems to be the older and more correct 
form, obtaining in Borneo, Kedah, Penang, and elsewhere, and becoming Anita 
in the Philippines (see De Mo^*8 “Philippine Islands,” etc., translated by 
Stanley and published by the Hakluyt Society, London, 1868, p. 30r>, note). 
No doubt it is the same word as Manitd or Manitu occurring among certain of 
the Ammican Indians with the identical signification. 
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to lend colour to that conjecture. But I have since come 
to the conclusion that no connection can ever have existed 
between such names, or the islands the}^ designate, and the 
Ptolemaic Agathodaimonos, the real origin of which, I am 
now perfectly convinced, must bo traced to the causes 
exi)Iainod above. Further, as regards the name of Sumatra, 
I hope to demonstrate in a subsequent section that it owes 
its existence to other circumstances. 

Maniolai, ten islands (No. 15cS). 

This insular group is but vaguely referred to by Ptolemy 
in the following terms: — There are said to be also ten other* 
islands forming a continuous group called Maniolai, from 
which ships fastened with iron nails are said to be unable 
to move away (perhaps on account of the magnetic iron in 
the islands), and hence they are built with wooden bolts. 
The inhabitants are called Maniolai, and are reputed to be 
cannibals.^’ * Here we have the well-known legend of 
magnetic mountains attracting ships built with iron bolts, 
repeated by so many authors, both Western and Eastern, not 
excluding even the Chinese,^ from the days of Aristotle 
to the very end of the Middle Ages. On De Donis' map 
these islands are located immediately to the south-west of 
AgathodaimonoB between the Ptolemaic equator and 5^ South 
latitude, which corresponds to a site between 6° and 1° 30 
circa true North latitude. Ptolemy, however, does not 
assign to them any definite position, and merely mentions 
their existence on the strength of a vague ipce dixit. In 
my map I have doubtfully located them — prior to having 
had access to De Donis* work — abreast of the Nikobars, and 
identified them with the latter, thinking that the legend 
as to the attraction of ships fastened with iron nails might 
have originated from the fact of the well-known eagerness 
of the inhabitants of these islands to obtain pieces of iron^ 

' MeCrindle, op. cit., p. 239. 

^ Aecording to Klaproth. On this legend see Santarem’s Histoire de Ui 
Cosmograpbie,** etc., tome i, pp. 81, 82, 90, 91, 367 ; also McGrindle, op. cit.^ 
pp. 242-243. 
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testified to by both Sulaimau’s and I-tsing’s accounts.* 
Since having, however, come to the conclusion that Ptolemy's 
Khaline is most probably Kar-Nikobar, his Saline either the 
same island or Tilan-chong, and Agathodaimonos the Great 
(with, may be, the Little) Nikobar, I am inclined to think 
that the Maniolai may more likely correspond to the smaller 
islands of that region, especially those of the Kamorta and 
Teressa groups, namely : (1) Kamorta, (2) Nankauri, (3) 
Trinkut (=Trikuta?), (4) Kachal (with Mohcan village on 
it) ; and (5) Teressa, (fi) Bompoka, (7) Chauri, (8) Batti- 
Malv, to which might bo added (9) Meroe, and (10) either 
Milii or Monchal, on the southern side of Sombrero Channel 
near the Little Nikobar. 

The islets located by Ptolemy to the east of Ceylon, 
i.e., Gumara (=Kumara, Kumarita, Kamorta?), Za ba (Jab a, 
Java), Zibala (Jivala, §evala, Sivula), Nagadiba (Naga-, or 
Nagga-, dipa), Sdsuara (§isumara, Sumsumara?), probably 
belong also, as we have observed, to the same archipelago, 
and may thus have at the same time formed part of the 
legendary Maniolai. 

I have thought also, from the very uncertain position 
assigned to the Maniolai in Ptolemaic and post-Ptolemaic 
geography, that they might on the other hand correspond to 
some of the northernmost isles facing the west coast of 
Sumatra,* especially those of the Si-Malur and Bunyak 
groups. The names of 8i-Malur and of its deep bay, 


' Chavannes, op. cit., p. 120, and Keinaud, id., pp. 8-16. 

* “ On the terrestrial globe of Martin Behem, Wui-emberg, a.d. 1492" — 
says McCriudle, op. cit., p. 243 — "they are called Manillas^ and are placed 
immediately to the north of Java Major.” If by Java Major, Borneo, as seems 
very probable, is here understood, it would follow that the Mamolae or Manillas 
were by the cartographer taken to be the Philippines, owing presumably to 
a resemblance in names between them and Manila^ the w^-known native 
designation of a town and bay on the island of Luzon, so called, it is said 
(see De Morga, op. cit, p. 288, note), from a plant termed mani by the 
islanders. But it is hsurmy possible that such a toponymic could have at so 
early a date reached European geographers. It is nevertheless a fact that after 
the name Manilla had been ap^ied to Luzon, and the whole archipelago of the 
Philippines been included under the generic designation of Manillas by the 
Portuguese, many travellers and writers, among whom Dampier and Gemelli- 
Garen! began to suggest that ManiUas was doubtless the original name of the 
islands, known to Ptolemy and recorded by him as Maniolai or ManiaUm (sec 
Frevost*8 " Histoire G4n6rale des Voyages,’^ t. x, Paris, 1762, pp. 376-377). 
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8i-Malandan, are not very dissimilar — provided it is borne in 
mind that Si is a mere prefix — to Manzol, Maliuly MaUw\ or 
Malur. The same may be said of the names of the JBdnyak 
{Mdniak^ Mania) Islands, and of their inhabitants, the 
Marutci. The Catalan Atlas of a.d. 1375 informs us that 
the island of Taprobana (here meaning Sumatra) is called 
Magno^Gaulij^ a term which, if not a corruption of Menang- 
kabau or Menang^kerbau, is capable of being referred to both 
Banyak or Mdnyak^ and Maniolai, Mdnya-\ka~'\lai? 

Sulaiman, in Abu-zaid’s relation, mentions an island called 
Malhan^ lying between Serendib (Ceylon) and Kalah, in the 
Sea of India (Bay of Bengal), on the eastern side. Its 
inhabitants, he adds, are black and naked, with cannibal 
habits, although they normally live upon fish, plantains, 
cocoanuts, and sugar-cane ; they dwell in thickets and have 
no king.® A very similar picture, we have remarked, has 
been drawn by Marco Polo of the natives of Nocueran. 
From both this circumstance and the location assigned to 
Malhan by Sulaiman, it seems very probable that this island 
belonged to the Nikobar group. I have accordingly 
suggested its possible identity with the Armandn of the 
Ajaib, and with either Batti-Malv, Milu, Meroe, Menchal, 
etc., asking myself at the same time whether its name waa 
at all to be connected with that of the Maniolai.^ Be it 

> See Cordier (op. cit., pp. 17 and 42), who merely contents himself with 
transcribing Tastu’s donbtful explanation as ** Magna^Cavillatio i lieu oh tous 
Sies tromp^s, oh sent de grands trompeurs, Mt^ni-Cavilli^ There was an 
tie Trompeuee or flee dee troMpeurs in those parts, namely, Engano, so marked 
in several French charts of the eighteenth century ; but evidentlj this designation 
can hardly have an^hing to do with Magno-Caulijy which, m my opinion, is 
almost certainly a clumsy transcript of Menang^kaban. It will be observed, in 
fact, that this toponymic generally appears in the relations of travellers of the 
sixteetath and seventeenth centuries as Menaneabo (Barbosa), Manimeabo (Beau- 
lieu), Maningeabo (Valentijn), etc., forms not very different from M^agno^Caulij. 

» There is also an islet oei^ng the name of Maneh (Pulo Maneh), north-west 
of Pulo Raya, in Raya Bay, west coast of Sumatra. 

* See Reinand, op. cit., p. 20. The island is termed Halhan in the Mnkhtasar- 
al- Ajaib {vide Van der Lith A M. Devic’s ** Merveilles de Plnde,^’ p. 259). 

* Malhan looks rather like a Malay-derived word of the original form Malang 
MaUhan^ etc. Malan or Malang is the Malay term for a rock a little above 
high-water, and would thus well suit the loadstone rocks,* or else the coral reefs 
fruging mc^ of the Nikob&rs. A great resemblance does, of course, exist between 
Malhan and the names of Si> Jfa/Mt* and its bay, Qi-Malandan ; but the identification 
would be geographieallT untenable, as theposition assigpied to Mallutn in the 
Arab account on the line Ceylon -jrafaA QAdMM) argues it to be one of the 
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as it may^ there can be but little doubt, from Ptolemy's 
statement as to the inhabitants' reputation for cannibalism, 
that these legendary islands must correspond to either 
the central group of the Nikobars or the northernmost 
isles facing the west coast of Sumatra. And as regards 
the term Haniolai, there is some likelihood as to its 
having been derived from some Sanskrit name of the 
loadstone, j^yaskdmta - mani, Ayomaniy or simply Mani^ 
which served as a base for some compound like Maniydlip 
Maniydlay or Maniydlaya.^ Or else the same term may 
be traceable to a compositum built upon the Moil word 
O C . 

Q CJO 9 fyinihy meaning a * man,' corrupted into Mniha, 

Manihaj or Maniaj which we find, e.g., in the contracted 
form Nia or Niah in Pulo NiaSy to which it gave its name. 
Originally it must have been followed by some other word 
(perhaps Ala or Hdla ?) meaning negro, pygmy, savage, 
cannibal, or something of that sort, conjointly with which 
it formed some compound (such as, e.g., Mnih - Ala) 
suggestive of the transcript Maniolai, adopted by Ptolemy 
to designate the inhabitants of the islands as well as the 
isles themselves. Prom the resemblance of such a compound 

central Nikobars situated on either side of Sombrero Channel. Malhany with 
due modifications {Malihany Manihaly Manial)y can be made to resemble the terms 
Manfiialy Mai^iyaly and Maniolai. 

A fabulous island by the name of Mani-dvlpa is mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature as existinfi^ in the ocean of nectar ; but its name is more likely to mean 
* Tale of Jewels’ than * Loadstone Island.’ A similar teLm, Ratna-dvtpay was 
used, chiefly by Far Eastern Buddhists, to designate Ceylon. McCrindle (op. cit., 
p. 242, note) points out that Wilford (in ABiatie ResearcheBy vol. xiv, pp. 429-30) 

S lves the Indu legend regarding the magnetic rocks fabled to exist in the Indian 
oean, from the Caturvarga Vintdmavkiy and identifies them **with those near 
PirifMfra [?] or the Lion’s place [? !] in the Lion’s mouth or Straits of 
Sihgapur[F ! Q.” Colonel Wuford’s Tagaries in connection with Indu classical 
grography are too well known to make it necessary to demonstrate that 
J^rindra or Pdrinuira, as well as the * Lion’s place ’ and ‘ ^outh,’ never 
existed, in so far as the Straits are concerned, except in the fertile imagination of 
that Orientalist; and that they are, accordingly, far more mythical than the 
rocks with which he pretended to identify them. It may be noticed, furthermore, 
that Simha^pura or Singapore, the ‘ Lion City,* so named from a tradition that 
a lion was seen on the site where it rises, was not founded until a date which 
1 fix approximately at a.d. 1340, but which, even in native legend, is not 
carried turther back than the twelfth oentuiy. The tradition as to the loadstone 
reefs is far more ancient, and had McCnndle quoted from Wilford or from 
the source the latter mentions — ^to either of which 1 have no access — the name by 
which the rocks are known in IndQ folldore, instead of giving the above twaddle, 
it might have been perhaps of soma help in fixing the position of them. 
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to Mani, Maniydla, etc., coupled with the probable fondness 
for iron common to the natives of the Nikobars and 
neighbouring islands, the legend of the loadstone rocks 
could easily originate, and grow supported by the fact 
that all the boats built in Southern India, Indo-China, the 
Malay Archipelago, and China up to quite recent times, 
have always been constructed exclusively of wood and kept 
together with wooden bolts and cords, without a single piece 
of iron in them. 


Before closing these notes on the islands of the Bay of 
Bengal, I wish to draw attention to the fact that the 
Nikobars and Andamans have generally been located by 
early geographers and navigators much further north from 
their true position ; so much, in fact, that they came to 
occupy a site in close proximity to Cape Negrais and the 
Arakanese coast. In the relation of Abu-zaid it is stated 
that after the island of Itamni or JRdmi (North Sumatra) 
there are the Len/ebdlds islands ^ ; after these there come 
two other isles (Andamans) separated from the former by 
a sea called Anddmdn ; beyond there are mountains out of 
the sailing route, containing silver-mines (the Arakan coast, 
i.e. Ptolemy’s Argyra).* It is apparent from this description 
that the Andamans and Nikobars were believed to be nearer 
to the Arakanese seaboard than is really the case. Such 

^ The Lenjebdlutf or La^’abdldff of Sulaimfin and Abu-zaid are most 
likely the Nikobars. Besides comparing^, as already suggested, the Arab 
account with I-tsing, it is useful to refer to the description of the Nikobars left 
by Dampier, who yisited them in 1688. The Arab relation mentions cocoanut- 
trees, ambergris, and palm-wine among the productions of the islands, and so 
does Dampier. I-tsing says that the oeach is yery steep and crag^ towards 
the east, and Dampier repeats the same statement as regards the soutiiem shore 
of the island he visited, ^e ZmjebdluB of the Arabs and the Lo-kwo of I-tsing 
can scarcely be the Andamans, as, according to Symes (loc. cit.), there are 
absolutely no cocoanut-trees growing there. 

* They were out of the route of the Arab ships, because this ran from Quilon, 
or Kollam, to the Nikobars, and thence to Kalah-hdr, or Takua-pfl (Takdpa). 
The landmark of tlm Arab navigators to reach the land of silver-nwes (mm 
the Andamans) was, according to Sulaiman (in Reinaud, op. cit., p. 9), 
a mountain called Sliuthnd^nl (Jihal lit. the ‘ AusjpieiouB 

Mountain ’), the name of which, Colonm Yule suggested, might oe but 
a translation of the Ptolemaic ’Ayado^SoTfierof This, it will now be 

seen, is impossible ; and the greatest probability is that ^u^ndmi was but 
an embellisned transcript of Xutumit tne name of Bassein, the landmark thus 
being the mountain of muweia, Le. Cape Negrais. 
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a mistaken notion was by no means peculiar to Western 
navigators ; for we find that the Chinese, in their halcyon 
days of interoceanic navigation, held the same view. No 
better proof could be given of the position that the Chinese 
ascribed to the Andamans and Nikobara than by referring 
to the Chinese chart of the sea-route from Su-m^n-ta-la 
(Sumatra) to Ceylon, published by Phillips in the Journal 
of the China JBranch H.uii.S. (vol. xx. Nos. 5—6, 1885). 
The chart, in the opinion of Phillips, is older than the 
commencement of the fifteenth century. I have made a new 
study of it, at least for the portion concerning the Bay of 
Bengal, and I was thereby able to add some new names left 
untranscribed by him to hia list, to supply a few more 
identifications, and to rectify several of the identifications 
he suggests. I must briefly refer to these points, as on 
them depends the position of the Andamans and Nikobars 
in respect of the coast of Arakan. Phillips' principal 
mistake arose from his reading the ^ f/t of the chart as 
Lo-k^ang and identifying it with Rangiln, unaware perhaps 
that Rangun was so named, or rather renamed, as late as 
A.D. 1763 by Along -Bhura, previous to that date being 
known as Dagun or Talcum {Takong in Talaing). From this 
mistake the identifications suggested by Phillips of some 
places noted in the map between Lo-k‘ang, as he reads it, 
and Chittagong, as well as of several others below Lo-k*ang, 
become wrong, and there still remain a few places impossible 
to identify, no matter how the names given in the chart are 
twisted. I could not account for this fact until I found out 
that Lo^k^ang^ or rather Lo-khing^ as it is pronounced in 
at least one-half of the Chinese vernaculars, including 
Mandarin, really represents Rakkhing or JRakkkaing^ i.e. 
Arakan. Once this point settled, most of the neighbouring 
places in the map become easy of identification, as will 
appear from the following list, in which the names of places 
correctly identified by Phillips are printed in ordinary 
type, and those either added or newly identified by me are 
italicized ; all being arranged in the same order as they 
occur in the chart. 
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It will appear from the above list that, in the opinion 
of Chinese navigators, the Nikobars and Andamans lay 
abreast of the Arakanese coast ; and precisely, between 
Cape Negrais and Borongo Island at the mouth of the 
Arakan River. A • glance at the map referred to will 
further convince one of this ; and were it not for the fact 
that there are no islands of importance between Cape 
Negrais and Cheduba, one might be tempted to identify the 
Ta^wei-lariy Chln-hsUy Pei-j>*ing»i*ony and JLn’^i^^man Islands 
of that map, with islets and reefs off the Arakanese coast, 
or with the insular groups of Chediiba and Borongo lying 
further northwards. This is what actually occurred with 
Wilford, who took Ptolemy^s Bazakata Island to be Cheduba ; 
and the mistake might be repeated by many in the case of 
the islands marked in the Chinese map in question, but for 
the name An-fe-rnav, which very clearly warns us that sucfi 
isles belong to the Andaman-Nikobar archipelago. In the 
face of these facts I think there should be no more heeritation 
in recognizing Bazakata, Khaline, etc., as parts of the 
archipelago just mentioned. 


B. Islands off the West Coast of Sumatra. 

Barusai, five islands (No. 160). 

I identify these with the islands facing the western 
Sumatran coast at Bariis — the Fansfir or Pansur of 

the Arabs and Marco Polo, and the Pin-su or Pan-sok of 
Chinese writers.^ Prominent among them is Pulo Nias, 
which probably corresponds to the aUNeydn island of Sulaimun 
and Abu-zaid.^ Ptolemy does not supply us with any other 

^ See Hirth in Journal R.A.S y JaJyf 1896, p. 499, note. 

• Keinaud, op. cit., p. 7. Captain Bozorg (Van der Lith & M. Devir’a 
“ MerveillcB de I’ludc,” pp. 126 and 245—7) locates the island of al~Nnjan at 
100 parasang^ (300 nautical miles !) from Fan^iry whereas the distance of Nins 
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information anent theso islands except that their inhabitants 
were cannibals. This is quite correct, as up to this day 
they form a favourite haunt for the rude Batta or Battaky 
undoubted anthropophagi of the so-called Indonesian descent, 
though semi-civilized. From the district of Barus these 
islands were evidently named Bamsai. It is also very likely 
from this district that the famous Fan^ur (or Panstir) camphor 
so praised by the Arabs was exported.' 

As a good deal of misapprehension has always existed 
among Western writers dabbling in Far Eastern geography 
anent the names applied by Oriental travellers to both this 
district and the camphor therein produced ; and as in 
scarcely any instance have they been properly identified, 
and in none adequately explained, it should prove of some 
interest to go here into their history and show how far back 
into antiquity they can be traced, especially as this forms 
a point of first importance for the ancient geography of 
Sumatra to be dealt with under the next section. 

Firstly, as to the district of Barus and the islands 
facing it. These seem to have been frequently confounded 
with one another, as probably was also the case with 
Ptolemy ; for in both Chinese and Arab accounts we find 
the Barus district described at times as part of the coast 
of Sumatra, and at others as an island, and it is not until 
the thirteenth century that it becomes definitely recognized 
as part and parcel of Sumatran territory. This incongruity 
is, no doubt, due to the imperfect knowledge possessed by 
navigators, until a comparatively modem period, of Sumatra, 
which was believed to consist of several islands. 

Proceeding in chronological order, we find I-tsing (a.d. 
671—695) making mention of the island of 


from Bilriii.iB only about 80 miles — say 30 parasangs. This notwithstanding, 
there seems to be no doubt that Ntydn is meant for Nias, whose correct name u 
said to be Nihay meaning * man.’ If so, niha is evidently a corruption of the 

Mofi ^oS. mnihy and proves a former connection of its inhabitants with 

the Mdh race. 

^ Compare ** Camphor-Baros in Groeneveldt, loc. cit«, pp« 260, 261. 
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(M « eni P^O’-lii-shih Chou\ which he locates to the 
west of Shih-Kfo-shifi (/^ ^ ^ S), i.e. the State of 

Srl-Bhojuj now Palembang.^ Shortly afterwards the History 
of the T^ang Dynasty (ch* 222, c) refers to a district called 
/dS ^ 3i UStf Lang-p*o-lu-sz^ which, it states, was the 
western part of Shih-li-fo-shih. Chavannes,* with the facility 
peculiar to Sinologists, does not hesitate to identify both P'o- 
lu-shi/i and Ladig-p^o-ht-sz with Marco Polo's Ferlec, that is, 
Perlak, » on the north coast of Sumatra, a view which 
Takakusu readily endorses, quite overlooking the fact that 
P*o--lu-8hih does not sound like either Ferlec or Perlak^ but 
rather like Bdrus or Ba-ru-sz^ it being besides pronounced 
Boa-lti^aai in the Fu-chou dialect, a surprising approach to 
the Ptolemaic Barusai or Banisae. 

The late Professor S. Beal took no widely different view 
when he explained that “ Po-ln-sse island .... is 
on the western coast of North Sumatra ; in some Chinese 
geographical woi’ks this part of Sumatra is called Po-Hsd^i 
so called because, as Dr. Bretschneider (‘Knowledge of the 
Chinese and Arabs,' p. 16) has observed, ‘ the Persians 
carried on a great trade with Sumatra, and probably had 
colonies there.' I assume that this is the same as the Baama 
of Marco Polo (Yule's ‘Marco Polo,' ii, p. 231), the Paaei 
of the Malays, and the Pacem of the Portuguese." 

But it would be sheer madness to expect correct geo- 
graphical identifications from our Sinologists. It will have 

* Ohavannefl’ Keligieux £minent8,” pp. 36-37 and note; Taknknsu’H 
“ Record of the Buddhist Religion,'’ pp. xx.\ix-xl and 10. 

^ LfOC. oit. 

® That such is the case is evidenced by the fact that in the (yhinese map of 
about A.D. 1400, published by Phillips {Journal China Branch vol. xxi), 

Perla^ is transcrihed in the form Pu-Xn (in Cant. Pa-luk), in the term 

P*~h$ Tm (=>PerlalF Head). 

* Van der Idth * M. Deric’a “ MeryeiUea de I’Inde,” pp. 261-2. 

or Po*ss. It really requires a brain stuffed with thousands 
of Chinese characters, let alone tones wid similar niceties, to connect this with 
JP*a*h$- 9 hih and Batma. Had there been any connection, I-tsing, who traveUed 
from China to Sumatra on a Persian ship (see Takakusu, bp. cit., pp. xxviii, xl), 
would not have failed to let it be understood. 
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by this time become apparent that P^o-^lu-ahih, situated 
to the west of Sri - Bhoja (Palembang), can be no other 
place than Bariis and Ptolemy’s Barusai Islands; and that 
JLang - P^o • la --sz may be practically the same term but 
prefixed with the word Laniy meaning a * village ’ in the 
dialect of North Sumatra^ the whole reading thus, Lam- 
Bdrus, and meaning simply the * village (or settlement) 
of Bar us.’ ^ 

With P*o-lu-shih and the Barusai we may connect the 
Ndlush or Bdlus Island of the Mukhtasar-al-Ajaib, 

said to lie to the right of Kalah (west coast of Malay Peninsula), 
and to produce bananas, camphor, cocoanuts, rice, and sugar- 
cane. Ibn Khurdadbih (circd a.d. 864) also refers to an island 
of Bdlus with the same productions, but he locates it to the 
left^ and at two days [sailing ?] distance from Kalah Island 
(Malay Peninsula), and adds that it is inhabited by 
cannibals.^ Professor van der Lith suggests it may be the 
same place as the Ndlush of the Mukhtasar, but I would 
point out that, while it is possible that Ibn ^^urdadbih 
wrote by mistake ^ left ’ for ^ right/ it is equally possible 
that the island he names is quite a different one — say, e.g., 
the Bhllu Isle (Bhilu-gyun) opposite Martaban, which would 
well suit the position and distance assigned to it in respect 
of Kalah (Takola). The mention, by Ibn Khurdildbih, 
of excellent camphor ” being produced there would not 
in the least prejudice our identification, as we shall see 
directly that camphor similar in quality to that of Burns and 
China was and still is produced all over that region, especially 
in the Tenasserim district. 

Shortly after the time of Ibn Khurdadbih, i.e. from the 
middle of the tenth century downwards, we find the Burns 
district designated, in both Chinese and Arab records, by 

1 Like, e.g., Lnm^hdru = ‘New village,’ the name of a hamlet on Pulo Bras ; 
and many place-names in the Acheh distnet bemnning with the same prefix lam. 

3 “ Le livre des routes et des provinces par Ibn Kbordadbeh,” trad. Barbier de 
Meynard, in Journal Aaiatique, 1865, p. 288 ; and Merveilles de Plnde,” 
pp. 256-263 and 279. Dimashki (see trans. in Mohren’s “Manuel de la 
Cosmogrnpliie du Moycn-ago,” C<Jpenhagen, 1874, p. 208) evidently confuses 
the island of Bdlus with yi\?K ZankdvHS or Lanjhdlus (Nikobars), since he includes 
camphor among the x)roductious of the latter. 
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the name of the camphor therein produced, which name, 
we hope to demonstrate, was properly Pdmsu or Pamsum^ 
but was corrupted by the authors of those accounts into 
Pansur, FansuVy and the like. 

The first traveller to mention the name was in reality 
Sulaiman, in circd a.d. 851, but he merely speaks of 
plantations called Fnnsur (jyoui), producing camphor of 
first quality, in the island of al - Ramni (northern part of 
Sumatra), and not of a district bearing that denomination.^ 
On the contrarj^, Mas'udI (a.d. 943) and the authors that 
followed him apply the term to the district of Barns, which 
they describe sometimes as an island. Captain Bozorg 
(955) is one of those who take either course. He tells us 
of the island of Fansur,^ and at the same time of a march 
along the coast from Famur to Liimerl (RamnT, RambrT, 
Lambri), passing by the bay of Lulu-bileukJ^ Dimashki 


‘ Heiuaud, op. cit., t. i, pp. (5-7. Soo also j). 93, where Abu-zaid mentions, 
on the testimony of Ihu Vahab {circd a.d. 880), camphor being produced in the 
island of al-liand (llani-bri, Lambri). Marco Polo also refers to camphor in 
Lambri. 

* Ajdib, in “ Mcrveilles do rindo,*’ p. 30. 

’ Op. cit., p. 12/5. Van dcr latli is at a loss to identify Lultl - bUettk 
(Ciiuyy) Bay, and doubtfully suggests (p. 245) Singkel and Tapanuli 
bays. To me, however, Lfdu-hilcnJi represents either Teloh-hchuff (pron. JV/o- 
or Tehi-belaifff) or its contraction, J.ok-helanff, jAi-hclang. Tvlok or Lok inoaiis 
‘bay,’ ‘creek,’ ‘cove’ in the tongue of that pint of Sumatra; while hclang^ 
there beiug no g in Arabic, naturally becomes hehmk or hxlnxk in tbat language. 
Lok-hdang^ also known as Lok^heUnig liaya^ is nowadays more generally called 
Rlcui hay, and is situated on tbe north-west coast of Sumatra not far below 
Achch Head. It is interesting to notice tlnit the hay in question is, in the Ajaib, 
loc. cit., said to be inhahib^d by tailed antbropopbagous tribes, and infested W'ith 
zardfa [aarahha'^), which also almund in tlm Lamerl (Achdb) district. Auent the 
zarafa. Van der Lith is of opinion (p. 236) that either elephants or Sumatran 
bicomute rhinoceroses are meant. From the fact, however, of the Catalan Atlas 
of 1375 placing on the point of the coast of the lUa Trapvbana {Taprohnna, hero 
Sumatra) conespondiug to the spot in question, a city with the legend “ Aqimta 
cjHtat CH desei'la per serpete^t^' (“This city is desert on account of snakes ”), I should 
think tbat the Arabic reference would bo rather to sarpats, i.e. serpents of fabulous 
size. At the same time, as scfpi is the Malay name for a poeiiliiir breed of wild 
cattle, apparently derived from harabha, it is not altogether impossible tliat thest^ 
are the brutes meant. The iarabha of ludu folklore must have been, in my 
opinion, some sort of Sivatherlnm, an extinct genus of four-horned gnus or 
antelopes, remains of which were found in the Siwalik Hills of the lliniulaya. 
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(about A.D. 1300) speaks both of an island of Fansur^ 
producing camphor of superior quality, and of a city of 
Fansur situated on the island of Kalah (west coast of Malay 
Peninsula).' Abu-l-Feda, on the other hand, confines him- 
self (a.d. 1321) to a cursory mention of “ the city of Fansur, 
whence the Fansuri camphor takes its name,” which, however, 
he places in the southern part of the island of Jdtcah,^ here 
meaning no doubt Sumatra. So also do Ibn Batiita (a.d. 
1345) and Marco Polo, the latter of whom (1292) locates 
his FansuFy Fan/ur, or Framur kingdom in the last-n^med 
island, termed by him Java Minor or Little Java. 

On the Chinese side, although Chao Ju-kua speaks (about 
A.D. 1240) of the camphor of we do not find the 

Fansur or Pansur district referred to until about 1399-1400, 
in the Chinese map published by Phillips,^ under the name 
of JBE 2^^, Pan-taUy which seems to be a transcript of Pdthsu 


^ Mehren’s trauelation under the title of ** Maum^l de la (^osmogrupliie du 
Moyen-igej” Copenhagen, 1874, pp. 15, 127, and 208. The city of Fanmit' 
here mentioned has apparently no conn^tion whatever with the ^ island ’ (Bards- 
^strict), and very likely corresponds to either of the two villages bearing the name 
of Panehur ( » an ^ imp situated on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, one 
on the homonymous heaaland (Tanjong Panehur), about eleven miles north-west 
of Malacca, and the other on the eastern bank of the Muar River (lat. 2° 6' N., 
long. 102® 45' E.), about fourteen miles from the entrance of the river. We shall 
come across other instances in which jPa»^r, Pansur, and similar to^nymics 
occurring in the relations of mediaeval travellers seen! to apply more likely to 
Panehur than to Bards. 

* Guyard’s “Gdographie d’Aboulfeda,” t. ii (Paris, 1888), p. 127. The 
passage is partly extracted from Ibn ^a4d, who wrote about a.ii. 1274. This 
geographer, however, according to Van der lath (op. cit.. p, 258), refers to the 
city of Pansur as lying on a bay in the island of Kalah, along with the towns of 
IPtnierx (Lainbri), Jlkwa, Kalah, and Maldiur, Nowairi (loc. cit.) describes tlie 
sea of Larewl as formed by the seas of Kalah, Jawah, and Fannur, and mentions 
the cities of Fan^r, MaUHur, Larewl, and Kalah as being situated in the 
' country of Kalah.'* Here, again, unless the country of Kalah (West coast of 
the Malay Peninsula) has been made by mistake to include also the West coast 
of Sumatra, it is probable that Fanf^r city refers to some viUage on the Malay 
Peninsula bearing the name of Panehur, rather than to the Barns district. 
Another of the villa^ going by this denomination lies on the eastern bank of 
the Johor River, at one to two miles above Johor Lama (Old Johorl. As that 
part of the Malay Peninsula appears to have been known also by the name of 
Java, and is very likely the country which Ibn Batn^ calls Mula Jawah, being 
noted besides for the production of camphor derived, like that of Bards, from the 
Pryohalanops tree, And-l-Feda’s statement, placing Fanffir city in the south of 
Jdwah, would prove no less consistent witii topogra^ical truth so long as Fansur 
is taken to be cSther of the three Panehurs rsimiA to above. 

* See Journal Koyal .Asiatic Society for 1896, p. 499, note. 

* In the Jofirnat China Braxteh Boyal Asiatic Society, vol. xxi (1887) ; see 
also p. 38 ibid. 
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rather than of Pamur^ although there would he no very 
serious objection against the latter interpretation on account 
of the final t (often equivalent to r in transcripts of foreign 
toponymies) occurring in the Cantonese pronunciation, 
i8ut, of the terra. There is further mentioned in the history 
of the Ming dynasty, under the date 1415 ciredy a country of 
a. Pan^tsH-erh or Pan-im- rhy which Qroeneveldt^ has 
taken to be probably Marco Polo^s Pansur (i.e. Barils) on the 
west coast of Sumatra, although it appears from both the 
form of the name and the context of the narrative that some 
place called Panchtir in the Straits is more likely intended.^ 
Finally, the same Ming history contains a brief allusion to 
a country Ku-li-Pan^tsUy hitherto unidentified, 

which seems likewise to have nothing to do with Barus.^ 


^ “ EHHiiys relating to ludo-China,” ser. ii, vol. i, p. 104. 

^ The passage bearing on the point at issue reads as follows in CIrueneveldt'a 
translation: ** About that time some followers of the impeiial envoys [to Java] 
had been driven by a storm to the country Pantaury and a Javanese, hearing this, 
paid a ransom for them, and brought them to the place where the king lived.” 
As it will readily be seen, the context makes it extremely improbable that Barun 
on the west coast of Sumatra is the plaite where the junk carrying the envoys 
bound to Java from China was driven to. I cannot, therefore, agree with 
GroeneveldPs surmise, turned later on into a positive assertion by Parker (se** 
^aiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1900, pp. 138--139), that the Pan-tan-irh 
here alluded to is Marco Polo’s Fannur. I feel almost ceiiain that it is, on the 
contrary, the island of Panchur (Pulo Panchur), otherwise known as Medang 
and Ransang, lying oft the east coast of Sumatra ; and, if not, some place lower 
down the same coast, or bn the western shore of Borneo, bearing the name of 
Panchur y BanjaVy or something similar. It is one of these terms tliat is meant 
to be represented by Pan^tau^trhy while Pan’-teu or Pan-fsnt se*»ins invariably 
to refer to Barus in Chinese geographical literature. 

* See China Review y vol. iv, p. 389, where all the informatiijii given from the 
Ming histories is that “ there are heavy rains in summer in this country.” In the 
Asiatic Quarterly RevieWy January, 1900, p. 139, Parker wrote : “A state called 
Kuli-Pantsu (the word Kuli elsewhere meaning ‘ Calicut’) is stated to have sent 
tribute between 1403 and 1424, but there is nothing further said l»y which this 
state can be identified” ; and further on : “I notice on a modem English map 
a laxgo island called Panchor off the ea.Ht coast [of Sumatra], opposite Malacca 
and Singapore ; but whether the Chinese Calicut- Fansur [s*^ ana plain Pansur 
of the iboords are, both or either of them, the same place with Panchor, or with 
the Pansujf marked on the Chinese map [published by Phillips], I cannot say.’^ 
Professor Schlegel, in his turn, confidently asserted in the Potmg~Pao (vol. x, 
1899, p. 290, note) that the Arabic Pansur is the transcript of Panchur, and is 
therefore to be identified with Pulo Panchur off the east coast of Snmatra. 
This, from what we have said above, seems unlikely to be the case. As regards 
Kuli^PantWy however, I am of opinion that it is almost certeinly the rendering 
of KuU»panchury KtcAla - Pafiehur, Koli^banjar (cf. Bar^ar^kulam = * Lil^ 
Banjar,* the name given to Sulu), or some similar term. A village called 
Kwdla^Panehur is to be found at the junction of a small affluent with the 
Malacca River, Central Malacca district (see Dennys’ “ Descriptive Dictionary of 

28 
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In Malay literature Barus is referred to in the Chronicle 
of Pasai' some time before the foundation of Sumatra city 
(say about a.d. 1270, or slightly earlier), while it appears 
under the form JPasurl a modification of Fansur^ 

in the account, evidently compiled from records originally 
written in Arabic, of the introduction of Islamism into 
Sumatra (in about 1280—90) given in the “Sejarah Malayu.”® 
That Fasurl here means the Bariis district is evidenced by the 
route described as having been followed by the ship carrying 
the Muslimic mission from Southern India to Fasuri 
(Barus) ; Lambrl, Lamerl, or Pulok-Lamlrl ( ) ; 

and Aru or HdrUy (east coast of Sumatra). 

Turning now to the origin and history of the term Famur 
or Pansur as a designation for camphor, and especially for 
that of the quality produced at Barus, I have no doubt that 
this term has originated from the Sanskrit or 

{Pdmmhy PdmkutC)y denoting a kind of camphor, which word, 
brought over to Indo - China by the stream of Indu 
emigration and trans - oceanic trade, underwent several 
curious transformations which it will be of interest to study. 
I do not know how far back into Sanskrit literature that 
word may be traced, but it must be very ancient^ and it 
is not unlikely that we have it in Pdm&urdstray the name 
of a people — and obviously also of a country — referred to 


British Malaya,*’ p. 188, s.v.) ; but I am little inclined to credit it with being 
the place the Chinese annalists had in yiew. There exists, furthermore, a village 


Kidapanzin (whose name actually spells 




pane^han) on the homonymous river, a tributary from the right of the Ma3ru 
River, in the Akyab district, Arakan ; now giving its name to the circle of 
Kalapanzin (see Koolapanzmp in the British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 272), 
which may perhaps lay a better claim to identification with the Chinese Kuli^ 


Fantzu, 


^ See Marre’s ^'Histoire des rois de Pasey,” Paris, 1874, p. 27. 

* Op. cit., pp. llO-Ill; and Leyden’s Malay Annals,” p. 67, where the 
term is spelt after a reading occurring in the Singapore edition 

of that chronicle (ch. vii, p. 82). 
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in the Mahabharata,* probably lying in the south of India. 
As the word in question means also ^ dust/ ‘ dirt/ and 
‘crumbling soil/ it must have originally designated either 
crude or powdered camphor. How it came to be applied 
to the best quality of, and to refined, camphor is a mystery 
to me. In Pegu we find the term first under the form 

P^hummmdin Bhitmmasin)^ denoting, according 

to Stevens/ crude camphor. But in reality, it is to the 
camphor extracted from the Blumea hahamifera — a large 
half-shrubby weed, common in waste grounds and abandoned 
hill gardens in Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, and several parts 
of Siam and Malaya — that it specifically applies. From the 
Mon or Talaing language the term drifted into Burmese 
under the form P^kong-matheing or P^Immmathien (written 

O = P^hnmmaHehx)^ where it designates 

the Blumea and also, according to Judson, purified camphor.® 
From the Mon as well, it is probable that the word was 
adopted into Siamese, in which it appears as P^Imnsen and 
P^humsen {Bimsiny Btimsen), It is here, however, applied 
to the Betoniea officinalis, and to refined camphor, especially 
Borneo or .Bar us camphor ; common and Chinese camphor 
being called Kdrabun (from the Sanskrit karpura), and the 
Blumea hahamifera being known instead as Nat {Tdn-Nat), 



^ See Professor HalPs ed. of Wilson's Vijnu Puraqia, vol. ii, p. 164. 

* English and P^^n Vocabulary, Rangoon, 1896, p. 16, s.v. 

* Burmese and iSiglish Dictionary, Rangoon, 1883, p. 419, s.v. Judson is 
completely mistaken in saying that it mdms ‘‘the camphor tree, Law'tta 
eamphoray'*^ as Mason was awo wrong, and with him Balfour (see his “ Cyclopajdia 
of India," 3rd ed., vol. i, p. 390), in taking it to designate the Blumea grwndia. 
The plant implied is, as 1 have endeavoured to personally ascertain, the Blumea 
halaamifera. This is termed Chapa or Chapu W the Malays in the Peninsula, 
and Sum^bun or Sumhung in Java (see Forbes Watson's “ Index to the Names 
of Indian Plants," London, 1868, p. 632), where it also grows. The Tavoyers 
make an impure camphor from it by a very simple process ; and so do the Siamese 
mid olher populaUons of Indo- China. Tne product, in its refined form, appears 
mOntical in all its properties with Chinese camphor. In China the camphor 
known as Ngai is said to be derived also from the Blumea. 
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and utilized in some parts of the country for the extraction 
of camphor.' 

Now, it is moat surprising that, while in Malay the 
camphor obtained from the Dryobalamps is designated kdpuVy 
and that produced by the same kind of tree in Barils is 
tevmeA, Kapur Barm ^ name wrongly applied 

also to Borneo camphor, it came to be alluded to as Fansur 
or Pansur {Pdmsura) by the early foreign traders.^ This 
fact cannot be accounted for otherwise than by admitting 
that the latter term must have been originally imported 
into the Bariis district by the pioneer Indu merchants, and 
that it was subsequently adopted there for the camphor-treea 
of the place (Dryobalanops aromatica, Gaertn., Dipterocarpece). 
It is scarcely as yet understood, even to this day, that this 
lofty tree grows only in North Borneo, Labuan, North-West 
Sumatra, and in the Indau district of Johor, although there 
is evidence of its being formerly spread nearly all over the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula.^ It yields two 


^ It is often planted in the neighbourhood or in front of houKeH, uud twigs of 
it are stuck about gates and doorways, on account of their bein^ reputed very 
efficient spiiit-Boarers. Powdered, the wood and bark aie used in mhiuations for 
the cure of various complaints. 

^ The name is often spelt (Kan/fur) instead oi (Fansur) in the 

relations of tlie Arab travellens, owing to the very dost) similarity between 
the letters immJ (/) uud ^ (A), so apt to induce copyists of MSS. iiitc» perpetrating 
many ti lapsm calami. Other variants frequently met with on account of the 
imperfections of the Arabic alphabet (Faiitur) and, thenoefrom,^^«ii3^' 

{Kaiaur), See Mas*udi in Barbier de Meynard’s “ Prairies d*Or,” vol. i, p. 838 ; 
Reiniaua, op. cit,, t. ii, p. 10 ; Guyaru's “ G^ographie d’Aboulfddu,” t. ii, 
p. 127 ; Dimadi^i in Mehren, op, cit., jp. 16, note, for the reading Fanfur; etc. 
To the spellings Faftlri and Pajurl^^vidently derived from the Arabic Faifiiir — 
occurring in several Malay chronicles, we have already alluded. Garcia, in 
his ** Hwtoria Aromatiim’^ (1593), refers to the form Tanaar as being used by 
Serapion, a Syrian physician of the ninth or tenth century a.d., but I doubt the 
correctness of his reading. He slovenly suggests that Pamar is * Pacen * {Paeem^ 
i.e. Paaai)f which, he says, also produces camphor. 1 have since notice that 
in the amended passage from Serapion printra by Dulaurier in the Jonmal 
Aciatique for 1816, p. 220, no other reading but Faift&r occurs. 

* In the Malay Peninsula it is said to occur at present only at the headwaters 
of the Madek and Kahang Rivers, two tributaries of the Indau, where it is 
collected by tiie Jakhn tribes of that district and the produce sold to the Chinese 
at Kwala Indau (see Journal Straito Braneh BfA,8.t No. 26, pp. 23, 3d, 38). 
The bend of the Indau River at about eleven miles from its mouth is, I notice, 
called Taluk KApUr, meaning ' Camphor Cove.’ This was, no doubt, the old 
camphor mart in this part of the Peninsula, Another must have existed at ot 
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distinct products, viz., (1) Barus camphor, (2) camphor- 
oil {JUlnyak Kapur). The Blumea halmmifera is, on the 


near t))e month of the Johor River, whither a gcNxl deal of the eamphiir collected 
in the Indau dintrict was presumably conveyed overland across the watershed. 
Dennys, in his “ Dictionary of British Malaya,” p. 181, reports that camphor is 
produced in the Kemainau district (between Pahang and Trin^anu) ; and at 
p. 295 has the following passage: ”The camphor-tree is also said still to grow 
in some parts of Perak. Formerly it wae abundant, but it has been almost 
exterminated by the collectors in the more accessible parts of the country.” On 
p. 67 he alludes to its existence in the basin of the Beriiam River, further down the 
western side of the pcmiiisula, where, however, he says, it is not collected by 
the local tribes. It is, therefore, perfectly clear that at no very remote date 
ciiinphor- trees identical with those at Barus were plentiful all over the hill tracts 
of the southern part of the Peninsula, from at least the 4th or .5tli parallels of 
Xorthom latitude downwards, and that at the time of the Arab traders (ninth 
to fourteenth century) the collection of the drug must have been in full swing, 
not only in the south, but also in the north, where it was obtained from the 
Jffumea shrubs. The subsequent decline of the trade and present scantiness of 
J)ryobalanopH trees have been brought about by the extermination of tlie trees 
themselves for the extraction of the valuable product. 

Analogous must have been the caae with Sumatra. Here, wc have soim in the 
preceding note, Garcia mentions camphor as being produced in Pasai in his time 
(1593) ; Marco Polo records its existence in Lambri; Dimashkt (eired 1300), in 
^rsbtr (probably Achcli, i.e. Achin) and Ribdh (perhaps STrung Raha Bay) ; 
all these oeing places in the extreme north of the island, where it docs not appear 
that any camphor-trees are left at present. Further, Dima^kf states that some 
of the Dost camphor comes from Herirah (Mohren, op. cit., pp. 199 and 204), 
which, we shall aemonstrate in due course, is the Sarawi count^ in Palembang, 
East Sumatra, whence no such product is now heard of. In more recent times 
Beaulieu (1621) speaks of camphor being found, besides at Barus, at Sinkel 
(north-west of Barus), and at Bataham (Batang district, south-east of BArus 
and below Tapaniili), which is not, however, surprising, as the range of its 
present production still extends as far south as Natal, only a little above the 
equator. The native name of the Dryohalanope tree in Sumatra is, according to 
JnXeitf Simar-bantaiyan, and, accor^g to others, Simara-bantayan, Mara- 
bantayan^ etc. (see ” Essays relating to Indo-China,” 1st series, vol. i, p. 41 
note, and F. Watson’s ** Index,” p. 624). 

I have deemed it necessary to brin^ forward the above evidence as to the 
fact, as yet very little known and understood by most of those interested in 
ancient Oriental geography, of the former wide distribution of the camphor-trees 
all over the southern part of the Malay Peninsula and the northern half of 
Sumatra, in order to show how careless were those modem writers who, from 
the mere fact of a particular spot or district being mentioned in the relations 
of ancient travellers as oanrahor -producing, at once endeavoured to find for it 
a place either at B&rtis or Borneo, in spite of evidence to the contrary being in 
some cases overwhelming. The Malay Peninsula will henceforth have to be 
reckoned with as well in similar instances, and it will then be found at times that 
some of the most puzzling questions of historical geography connect with the 
Malay Archipelago the Indo-Chinese mainlana will oeoome easier to solve. 

Serapion, it should be observed, remarks (loc. «it.) that camphor was in his 
time exported, amongst other places, from the countries of KMk, w ; Zab^ ; 
and Hereto or Harsfi;, , all (except perhaps Zdbty) situated on the Malay 

Peninsula and adjoiniim mainland. But,” he proceeds to say, 

*otn whichisLittle China.” Dulaurier^s attempted mtius 

country wi& Borneo is, to say the least of it, absurd. The capital oM.iittle China 
was, acsording to Serapion’s contemporary. Captain Bozorg (sec Merveilles <io 
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contrary, far more widely distributed, its area including, 
besides Asam, Arakan, Pegu, the Malay Peninsula, Western 
Siam, the north-eastern part of Luang P'hrah Bang, and 
Western Tonkin, also Java, the Moluccas, and part of 
Southern India, especially Konka^.* From the significant 

rinde,” p. 92), l^anfu = Marco Polo^s Ganfu; hence there seems 

to be no doubt that Chinese camphor from the south China coast is meant, 
and Haranj may stand* for Krattnc, Krannca^ or some similar word (see above, 
p. 244, Kraunca^dvlpa)y unless it be a corrupt transcript of Kedrenj^ Kerdenjj 
or K<idraty (v. supra, pp. 198 et seq.). 

‘ For easily comparable evidence as regards its presence in the north-east of 
LCiang P‘hrah Bang I may refer to the following passage from the “Voyage au 
Laos’' (Paris, 1898, p. 196, n.) by Dr. Lefevre. who has, however, omitted 
to botanically identify the plant: — “ Les environs ae Muong-Hett TMilang Hot, 
about fifty miles north-east of Lfiang P‘hrab Bang as the crow flies, and near 
the Tonkin frontier] sont converts de brousse parmi laquelle on rcmarqiie de 
nombreux petits arbustes converts de feuilles lauceolees, vclues et blanch atres. 
C’est la plante connue sous le nom de * camphr6e.’ Les feuilles broyees entre 
les doigts exhalent une forte odeur de camphre. Les (.hinois en retirent, par 
I’ Ebullition et la condensation de la vapeur, un produit cristaliin analogue uu 
camphre de Borneo, et qu'ils vendent trEs-cher.” 

Next, as to the existence of the same shrub in the adjoining highlands of Tonkin, 
it will suffice to ^ive the following extract from Dumoutiers paper on “The 
Black River” (printed in the China Review ^ vol. ix, see p, 145), where, it will 
be seen, the author has likewise failed to identify the plant: — “Camphor is 
obtained in certain districts from a sort of plant having many points analogous 
to the Camphorosma Mofiapeliaca, L. This plant grows, with a vigour quite 
exceptional, just as well on mountain lands as in the plain ; it is biennial, and 
reproduces itself without extraneous aid; it is not indigenous to the country, 
but is said to have been introduced by the Chinese [Pvery probably a mistake], 
who cultivated it for a long period. Since their departure this industry has been 
almost abandoned. The natives call the plant and the article of 

commerce, which is called Bang^phien, is obtained in a most rudimentary way,” 
etc. I have since found out from several Annamese here that this plant is the 
same as the Siamese Nat^ i.e. the Blnmea halsamifera ; that it grows also in 
Annam, although it is there very little used, except for medicinal purposes ; 

and that its name is spelt JTot-JDSi-df (in Chinese Ta-pei or Tai-pei), 

I do not find any mention of this plant ih Bretschneider’s “ Botanicon Sinicum.” 
The term Bang^p^hien {?fc Vr, Chin. Bing^pim^ lit. * icicles ’ or * ioe-flakes *), 

applied by the Chinese to Barus camphor (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 260), and 
hitherto etymologically untraced, is, in some parts of Annam, pronounced 
Bing^thieny and appears to me to be most certainly a derivative of the Burmese 
J**hummathieny Siamese B^himslny Arab Tanplr, and Sanskrit FdtheuJ^. My 
Annamese informants consider it, in fact, to be the same word as F^himeen. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that it is a forei^ imported term, and not an 
indigenous Chinese word. Moreover, Nioold Conti enumerates camphor among 
the products of Campa (Ramusio, vol. i, p. 341 recto). 

Again, as regards Siam, camphor is mentioned as one of the productions of the 
country, on ths one hand, as early as a.d. 607, in the Chinese account of 
the amoiiwy to ChHh^Fu (Sukhothai) at that date (see Ma Tuan-lin, w. oit., 
p. 474) f and on the other as late as the seventeenth century in the finish 
account translated in John Bowring’s “ Siam,” vol. ii, p. 106. The “ Ta Tsing 
Hwei Tien,” published 1820, enumerates camphor and camphor-oil among the 
/jyrtioles sent by Siim as * tribute’ to China (see China RevieWy vol. xii, p. 99) ; 
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fact of the plant in question being indigenous to the Indian 
Peninsula,^ it is but legitimate to infer that the term 

but these, I have ascertained, were derived at that period from the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. At the earlier dates referred to above, however, 
there is ample reason to suppose that the camphor spoken of as being produced 
in Sifim was, for the most pc^, obtained locally from the Blumea baUamifera, 

* Tha^ camphor w as at o ne time produci^ in Indi a, no doubt from the 
Blumea^ appears indiaputaUe from the following evidence I have collected from 
reliable sources ; — (1) Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 524) speaks of it having been 
sent as tribute to China between a.b. 627 and 649, by the kingdom of 
U~tUy U^txiky or % ^ U-ehang^pangy “ in the south of Central India*’ — 
evidently either Odray UrdUy (Orissa), or (Kacch); mayhap 

Ucchangi in Gujarat ; but not, I should think, JETi^atnha or JETiram^a =3 Kachar. 

(2) The state of nmm vn, Afo^lo^ehii-ta (= Mdlakufay Matayay or 
Malabar), says the “ P‘ei-wen Yiin-fu” (see China Bwiewy vol. liii, p. 384), 
is the southernmost of the ^ Shan, tribe on the sea- coast. It produces the 
91 m Lnng^nao Hsiang (lit. ‘ Naga-brain perfume,* or camphor, the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit Karpura, according to Eitel’s ** Handbook of Chinese 
Buddhism,” 2nd ed., p. 72, s.v. ; and of Camphor - Baros according to 
Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 260). 

(3) Camphor, according to Mas*udi (see Borbier de Meynard’s “ Prairies 
d’Or,” t. ill, p. 49^, was collected in the province of Man§iirah (Middle Sindh) and 
other parts of Inaia. In t. i, pp. 378-9, the same author says that the name of 
that province is derived from Mansur , who had been one of its governors (about 
the middle of the eighth century). General Cunningham (” Ancient Geography 
of India,* ap. 271) accepts his version, which may be quite correct. 1 must point 
out, however, that the place-name in question is so strikingly similar to Pdmiul^ 
or Famsura, as to suggest the suspicion that it may somehow be connected with 
that Indu term for camphor, especially since that drug was one of ito productions ; 
or else that it may be a survival or a restoration of the old topon 3 rmic Pamiuraffra 
already alluded to above. At all events it seems pretty well certein, from the 
foregoing extracts, that camphor was long centuries ago produced in considerable 
quantities in India — a fact which I have never seen brought forward as yet in 
any publication — and that it was, almost beyond doubt, collected from the lilumsa 
shrub. Perhaps those who have at their disposal a larger stock of works of 
reference than I possess will be able to odd other evidence to that here set 
forth.* In the meantime, in view of the undeniable fact of the existence of 
camphor as a product of ancient India, and especially of its West coast, it seems 
passing strange that that drug not only did escape mention in Western classical 
uterature, but remained, apparently, altogether unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans, despite the frequent intercourse they had with the part of India just 
referred to. This can be accounted for in no other way than by assuming that to 
the Indus themselves the drug, and the method of extracting it from the Blutnea, 
^d not become known until &out the dawn of the medieevm period. In^ fact, as 
far as I am aware, it does not seem to be referred to until somewhat later in either 
Sanskrit or Pali literature. The earliest mention of camphor hitherto discovered 
is said to occur in Arabic, in the poems of Imrh-l-Ki^, an Arabian 

lived in |;)[a^ramaut, by the Gull of Aden, in the sixth century. The name 

he uses for it, Kdfur — evidently derived, like our ‘camphor,* from the 

* Sera^ou, bp. cit*, savs that camphor comes even from Sofila. How far this 
is correct 1 am unable to judge* 
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Pdfhsuh was imported therefrom, and that the same early 
Indu traders who applied it to the Dryobalanopa trees of 
Bariis must have given it as well to the Bltimea shrubs of 
the Malay Peninsula and contiguous regions. 

Another no less surprising inconsistency in the Further- 
Indian terminology of cam phor is, that while the camphor 
produced by the Dryobalanops^ and coming from either 
Barus, Borneo, or the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, 
is in Burma named after Barus — it being known 

in MSA as (^OOj Prut; and in Burmese as ^^OD> 

Parut (proD. Parouk), — in China, on the other hand, the 
term BdrOa is employed only for camphor-oil in the forms 
m P^o-lu Hsiang {Bd-lut Perfume), and ^ ^ 

P*o-lu Kau {Bd-lut Balm). Groeneveldt (op. cit., p. 261 ) 
rightly reports that the name of Polut \P^o-lut^ Bd-ln(\ is 
said to be derived from the country where it is found 
(Baros).^' ^ Camphor - Barus is, according to the same 


Sanskrit Karpuray Pali Kappura — shows that by that time the drug had become 
known to the Indus. Whether the term Karpura was applied to it long before 
Pdmduh^ or vice versa, I am unable to say, but it would be interesting to ascertain. 
In any case it is probable that the inixoduction of the latter into the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra took place at about the same period. The term JSTarpura 
occurs, I notice, in the ** Katha Sarit Sag^ ” (in the story of Princess 
Karpdrika, the camphor-maiden, whose father is represented as giving lumps of 
the drug as a marriage present), the first redaction oi which is put down at about 
A.D. 600. Among the other numerous Sanskrit names applied to camphor, 
I desire to call attention to two especially as probably bearmg on the subject 
of the present inquiry, yis., Candrabhasman (lit. * Moon-ashes *) and Sumah, 
C)f the first we may nave a mutilated representative in Marco Polo’s Basman, 
the Portuguese Paeem^ otherwise known as Pasei (Pfisai), a district, we have 
seen, notra for camphor, and therefore probably named originally, or nick- 
named as time went by, from that drug.. In the second we have, as likely as 
not, a foreshadowing ox the term Sumatra, applied to the district immediately 
adjoining ere it became the generic designation for the whole island. From 
Sumah, the Javanese word Sumbun for the Blumea referred to in a preceding note 
is probably also derived. 

' In the Aeiatie Quarterly Review of January, 1900, p. 130, Parker makes 
the following remarks: — ^‘Colonel Tule seems a trifle over-sealous in twisting 
hMts (camphor) roimd to be the same word as pansur (camphor). The word now 
pronounced p^vUih (having retrospectiyely and provably tne etymoloai^ power 
barut) it as old as the flrat Chinese knowledge ox the Arohipelaj^, and is used in 
refereabs to the best * dragon-brain ’ camphor [?l this seems to be an error, and 
we should probably read camphor-oil, see above] brought by traders from Java, 
Sumatra, and other Archipelagan states. It is fine two Ohineae authorities say 

the said camphor comes nom poluh state (almost the same word) 

But Pantsu u a stray word [f 1]^, 1,000 yean younger than Bamt rthis may be 
true only in so far as Chinese uterature is concerned], with whiw it cannot 
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authority, generally called in the Chinese H Lung- 

nao Hsiang (* Dragon’s- brain Perfume’), or Ping-pien 

(‘Icicles’). The former name, he goes on to state, “has 
probably been invented by the first dealers in the article, 
who wanted to impress their countrymen with a great idea 
of its value and rarity.” ^ 


i) 08 Hil>ly have* any etymological connection [an opinion which I endorse on the 
basis of the evidence I bring forward in the present section].’* 1-tsing, in 
Takakusu’s translation Record of the Buddhist Religion,** etc.), is made to 
mention Baroos camphor ** twice (pp. 48 and 129) ; but as no Chinese characters 
are given, we are unable to guess whether the term used in the original is P*o~lu 
or a different one. I should think it is different, from the fact that, as we have 
seen, I>tsing records the name of the Bar us district, or opposite islands, in the 
form Po-lu-shih. 

* The Chiufise name for the indigenous camphor-laurel is ^ , Chang ; and 
that of its product Chang -nao ^ in the south, hut j!j|)J Ch^au-naoj 

in the north. The former term is said to be diJrivi^d from Yii-chang, 

the ancient name of Kiang-si, because the tree grew there (see Giles’. Chinese 
Diet., s.v,, 398). It would be interesting to know how far back these terms for 
local, and those above for foreign, camphor can ho traced in Chinese literatunj. 
Another term, already noticed as occurring in (’hinese, is n m jj||| ChiC‘p*0'-lo 
according t<i Giles (s.v., 9412), and Chie-pu - lo {K*‘et - 

pit^lo)y according to Eitx)l (“ Handbook,” p. 72), evidently derived from the 
Sanskrit Karpura — or, more likely still, from the Pali 7iV/;^/)Mro -rather than, 
as Giles asserts, s.v., 9412, ” from the Malay kapur^^' which is a non-Malay 
word derived likewise from either Pali or Sanskrit. As regards the transcription 
of thfj Indo-Chinese and correlated terms in such a manner as to convey 
the meaning of ‘ icicles * or ‘ ice-flakes" {Ping-pien), I am of opinion that it must 
have been suggested by the idea of coolness attached first ny the Indus, and 
afterwards by the Arabs, to that substance. In Sanskrit c amphor is, in fact, culled 
Himavdknldy and named Catidra^ Soma, etc., after the moon, whose influence is 
regarded as cool. Among the Arab authors Avicenna says that cami)hor is of 
a cold nature, an opinion endorsed several centuries aft<*rwards by Garcia in his 
*^Historia Aromatura,” and Ibn Batuta tells us that the kind of cttmj>hor called 
Hardalah, having attained the highest degi-ee of cold, is capable of killing a man 
by congealing his breath (Defremery’s transl., t. iv, p. 241). Ilow^ever, 
iSerapion states in Dulaurier’s translation (Journal Asiatiqtie, t. viii, 184G, 

S . 219) : ” Ces di verses especes de camphre sont clarificcs par la sublimation et 
onnent un camphre hlanc, en lantes^ qui ressemhlent, pour la forme, anx lames 
de verre dans lesquelles il subit cette operation. On Pappelle alors camphre 
prepari.y Hence, I think, the Chinese idea of calling the product Ping^pien, 
comparing it to ice-flakes, as transparent glass does not seem to have become 
known in China until the seventh or eighth centuries. 

The term Jfi^nao, ^ m * rice-camphor,’ applied by the Chinese to the 
second quality of that substance, and spelt Mei^nao by Hwang Hsing-ts^Sng 
(a.d. 15201, has, perhaps, it has been suggested, ”a connection with the sound 
of the native name of the tree, Mailangan [P] (cf. Porter Smith’s * Chinese 
Materia Medioa,’ p. 49).” See China Review, vol. iii, pp. 222, 224. 

As no one has, to my knowledge, so far thought ot comparing the names 
recorded for camphor by various Arab and Chinese wTiters oi medineval times, 

I have deemed it worth the while to present them togethei* here in table form : — 
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Acbeh, on the north-west coast of Sumatra. 
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Ibn Batiito, strangely enough, although speaking (May, 
1345) of camphor in Sumatra and Mula-Javah, makes no 
mention whatever of Fansur. All he does is to describe 
the method of collecting the drug, and the properties of the 
latter from what he learned at Kakulah (some port on the 
East coast of the Malay Peninsula), and says that the plants 
producing it are reeds, which gives rise to the suspicion 
that the drug was there obtained from Blumea shrubs rather 
than from stately Dryobalanops trees.^ He may, however, 
be quite right after all, as some of the purest P^himsen or 
Ping^pien camphor obtainable in Indo-China is, I am assured, 
found in the joints of a particular kind of bamboo.® 

^ See “Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah,” translated by Defr6mery & Sanguinetti, 
t. iv, pp. 240-1. 

* It may or may not be a (^uito distinct product from the well-lcnown Tabdfhir, 
which is a siliceous concretion occurring in the joints of the female bamboo, 
and also in the cocoanut of the Straits according to Newbold (toI. i, p. 444). 
The bamboos containing the valuable substance are said to be very seldom met with. 
This notwithstanding, the hearsay evidence we have brought forward is more than 
sufficient by itself to absolve Ibn BatQta from the charge, if not of carelessness, at 
least of defective memory brought against him by Dulauricr (in Journal Aaiatique^ 
February, 1847, p. 123) and others. The explanation ventured upon by some of 
his commentators that he took the bamboo canes or boxes in which the di'u^ is 
kept for the plant producing it is, to say the least, childish. The account he gives 
is precise enough to make it clear that either Blumea stalks, or perhaps bamboos, 
were the plants from which camphor was collected at Mnla^Jdvah. He very 
likely did not see them, but only heard the sto^ told him to that effect, just as it 
happened with me as regards the camphor-producing bamboos at the present day. 
From the circumstance of his not mentioning Fauajtr we may deduce that his 
Knkula is not Angkola (W, Sumatra), as Van dcr Ijith has wildly conjectured 
<“ Merveilles de Tlnde,” pp. 239-40). Had Ibn Batuta been on the coast 
conterminous to the inland district of Angkola he could scarcely have omitted 
to speak of Barus, which lies close by. Nor is it likely that Mul-Jdvah^ the 
country whore the port of Kdkula wiis situated,^ is Java, as has been no less 
wildly fancied. All indications concur in pointing to places on the east coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, with names ringing like distant echoes of the Ptolemaic 
Xdli (if not exactly Takdla nor Kokkonagara) and Perimnla ( = 

Jfiva ?). The triple coincidence in the mention of ( 1 ) stone walls surrounding the 
city, (2; abundance of elephants, which are employed also in warfare, and 
(3) scarcity of horses in the country, occurring in almost the same words in the 

accounts of (i) KdJ^tla by Ibn Batuta and (ii) Ko-lo m IK) by Ma Tuan-lin 
(op. cit., pp. 414-15), seems to point to the unmistakeable identity of the twro 
places, and therefore, confirm the location of Kdkula on the east c<^t of the 
Malay Peninsula at either Kelantan (v. ante, n. 106) or Ligor. I-tsing's com- 
mentator ipentions a Ka^koAo^ or Ka^ko^ra (Talcakusu, op. cit., p. 129), producii^ 
white cardamom. This place, rather than with Kdkula^ 1 would prefer to identify 
with Krakor in Kamboja, a district so named from the wild, or bastard, cardamom 
growing there, which is locally known as Krakor {Oragar). See AymoniePs 
“ Cammidge,” vol. i, Paris, 1900, p. 227. This plant must be the Siamese Keu^ 
botanically Amomum xanthioidea (Wallich). fCdkula is, of course, the Arab 
and Persian word for cardamom: but whether it be derived from the Khmdr 
Krakor y or this, as seems more probable, from it, I am unable to say. 
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The above coiisideratioiis will, it is hoped, have made 
it perfectly evident that the Indii-imported term Pdmiuh 
and its Indo - Chinese derivatives {P^htimmaHvin,, P*/iim8in, 
Ping-thien, etc.), while originally designating more especially 
the produce of the Blumea hahamifera, which they still do 
to a large extent in Further India, came to be adopted in 
the sequel among Western (chieflj'^ Arab) traders, under 
the form Fausur^ as a specific name for the camphor 
from the Dryobalanopn trees, exported at first, apparently 
exclusively, from Barus ; and blossomed forth later on into 
a toponymic applied to the Buriis district itself, on account 
of its most characteristic and valuable product. 

The appearance of the word Fansur in this new role 
does not, however, seem to date further back than the 
tenth century, for as late as a.d. 851 Sulaimiin still speaks, 
as we have seen, of camphor - jdolding plantations called 
Fansur in the island of Ramul (North-West Sumatra) ; and 
it is not until a.i>. 948 that we hear, in Mas'ildTs “ Meadows 
of Gold,^^^ of the country of Knnsftr — evidently, as 

we have shown, a clerical slip for Fansur (= Pdmsuh, 

Pdmiur). Whereas, as a botanical term and a name for 
camphor, the word in question is undoubtedly of far higher 
antiquity, and maj’^ possibly enter into the composition of 
the ancient Indian place-name Pilmsurd^fra, its topographical 
application to a portion of Further India {Rdrfts district) 
is apparently not ti'aceable further back into history than 
the date above referred to. It follows, therefore, that it 
cannot have any etymological connection whatever, as has- 
been before this conjectured by some inquirers, with the 
toponymic Rdrua, which possesses a far older record, and 
can be traced into the mists of ages through the Pdlua 
(Island) of the Mukhta.^r, the JLang^P^o-lu-sz (Lam-Barus) 
of the T*ang chronicles, the P^o^lu^ahih of I-tsing’s memoirs 
(a.d. 671—695), the P*o*lu {Bdlut camphor or camphor-oil 
district) of earliest Chinese Archipelagan navigation, and 
the Barusai (Islands) of Ptolemaic fame, to a still older 

^ See “ Lee Prairie# <VOr,” text and trnnel. by Barbier de Meynard, t. i, 
1>. 33S. 
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term, presumably of Sanskrit- Pali origin and of the form 
Parvsa ov Pharusa (= ‘fierce,* ‘savage,* ‘cruel*), evidently 
applied to the aborigines of that district by the Iridu 
pioneers of Far-Eastern trade, probably several centuries 
before the dawn of the Christian era. 

The five Barusai islands of Ptolemy presumably include, 
besides Pulo Nias, the three largest Banyaks (Bangkaru or 
West Biinyak, Tuwangku or Great Banyak,^ and Ujong-batu 
or Little Banyak) ; and cither Pulo Tapak (Flat Islands) 
or the neighbouring Si-Malur (also known, but incorrectly, 
as Pulo Babi), provided this last has no claim to be included 
among the Maniolai. The centre of the Barusai group, 
lat. 1® 4' N. corrected, falls, as will be seen from the map, 
on the parallel passing through the middle of Pulo Nias. 


Sabadeibai, three islands (Nos. 98 and 161). 

I have identified these with Si-BerUt (the Good Fortune 
Island of the Dutch) and the neighbouring islands of the 
Bdtu group. There is said to be a district called Seibi in 
Si-Berut, after which this island appears to have been 
formerly designated. In fact, John Crisp, in his account of 
the inhabitants of the ‘ Poggy * Islands, etc.,* refers to “ some 
island to the northward [of that group] which they call 
SyheeJ* The islands in the region under consideration are 
usually named from either some stream, bay, or settlement 
existing on them. When several of such conspicuous topo- 
graphical features occur on any one island, this latter becomes 

^ Tuwangku, and not Tunanghu ; aa well as BSnyak (4^ V ‘ numerous ’), 
and not Banjak (which is the Dutch spelling), as I see prints in the Admiralty 
maps and in the ‘‘ China Sea Directory (4th 1896, vol. i, pp. 279-80). 

* Published in AHtUic R^tarehes^ vol. vi, pp. 77~91 ; and rrarinted in 

Essays relating to Indo-China,” Ist seriet, vol. i, pp. 66-^76. The passage 
here referred to occurs on p. 72 of the last-named publication. See also 
footnote 1 appended thereto by the editor as regards the Seibi district, of which 
1 do not find any mention in the maiM and books lying at my disposal. 
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more often than not known by various distinct names. The 
quasi-certainty of Si-Berut having been in the past better 
known as Seibi or Saibi is quite sufficient, I think, to account 
for the term Sabadeibai used by Ptolemy in connection with 
the group formed by this with the Biitu Islands. Sabadeibai 
simply means, in fact, Saha-dipa or Saba-dvipa^ i.e. * Islands 
of Saba/ or, as we take it, of Seibi or Saibi, The name 
Si-Berut itself is, it will be seen, not very different from 
either Seibi, Saibi, or Saba. There may, of course, have 
existed some place similarly named on the opposite coast of 
Sumatra, as there are even now several further southward,^ 
after which the islands in question may have come to be 
designated ; but in the absence of indications as regards the 
former, and in view of the fact of the other places just 
alluded to being too far away south to answer our purpose, 
we shall rest content with merely tracing the origin of the 
Ptolemaic toponyinic under discussion to Seibi or Saibi, thus 
locating it no further than Si-Berut and adjacent islands.® 
Ptolemy describes the inhabitants of the Sabadeibai group 
also as cannibals. In connection with his description it is 
interesting to notice that Captain Bozorg tells us in his 
narrative that beyond al-Neydn (Nias) there lie three islands 
called Bardva or Berdtca inhabited, like the former, by 

a head-hunting and anthropophagous population.® These 


‘ In the Bengkulen district, where, just below the 3rd parallel of S. lat., 
modem maps show a stream called Saba («^'er Saba) and two adjoining ones 
marked, respectively, Senaha and Seblat, 'There exist further a stream and 
settlement Sabaran on the east coast of Si-Porah (or Si-Kabau) Island, and 
a neighbouring islet bears the name Si~Buru. I am, however, inclined to include 
Si-Porah in tne Ptolemaic group of the Sindai, which will be treated on in the 
next article. 

* By reference to No. 98 in the tables it will be seen that the rectified position 
for the centre of the Sabadeibai is lon^. 99® 17' and lat. 1® 61' S., which 
corresponds to a point only a couple of miles to the south of Si-Berut. It goes 
without saying tnat by the Sabadeibai group part of the coast of Sumatra 
opposite the jmint just referred to may be meant, which probably was believed by 
navigators in Ptolemy’s time to be a cluster of islets. Furthennore, the term 
should be con^ared with Babadiu, with which it seems to have more than qno 
point of analogy. The latitudes assigned by our author to the western limit of 
Babadiu and to the Sabadeibai group lying beyond it are, as will be seen from 
the tables (Nos. 98 and 126), identical. It is therefore possible that the group 
in question came to be so d^ignated from its lying exactly opposite the site that 
was believed in those days to be occupied by Sabadin. 

* Van der Lith and M. De^dc’s “ Merveilles dc VInde,” p. 126. 
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data so surprisingly tally with those recorded by Ptolemy 
anent his Sabadeibai, as to suggest at first sight that one 
and the same insular group is here implied. I do not 
think, however, that such is the case, despite such seductive 
coincidences, coupled with the fact of the striking similarity 
between the terms Berdwa and Si-JSerut (in which Si is either 
an ornamental prefix or represents the definite article). 

Van der Lith is inclined^ to identify the Berawa islands 
with those of the Batu group rather than with Si-Berut and 
the neighbouring islands settled by a Mentawi population, 
because, he says, the inhabitants of the Batus came originally 
from the southern part of Nias, and follow, in common with 
those of the latter, the barbarous practice of killing their 
enemies for the sake of their skulls. It seems to me, never- 
theless, that the terra Berdtva is possibly a mere modification 
of Maruwi or Maranay the name given to the natives, and 
once borne by one of the islands of the Banyak group,* 
which is likewise situated beyond aUNeydn (Nias), in which 
case the three Berdwa islands of Captain Bozorg would 
correspond to the three larger Banyaks. Or else Berdwa 
may be meant for Vardha, Hog Island, a designation applied 
to the two Tapak Islands, and, incorrectly, also to the 
neighbouring Si-Malur. At all events the probability 
seems to be more in favour of the Berawas belonging to 
the Ptolemaic group of the Barusai than to that of the 
Sabadeibai. 

Although the Mentawi or Mantawi presently inhabiting 
Si-Berut, Si-Porah, and the Pageh Islands are, comparatively, 
a mild-mannered people,* there seems to be little doubt that 


^ Op. cit., p. 247. 

* Apparently Bangkani (also known ua West Banyak), marked as Murott in 
Valentijn’s map of Sumatra (Nieuwe Kaart van het evland Sumatra). The name 
of the Mitruwi, Marawa (or Tarawa ?) tribes shoula be compared with that of 
the Mirrapa race in the extreme south of India (districts of Mj^ura, Tinnevelly, 
R&mnad, etc.). Berua is a similar term occurring as a toponypic in Benia reef, in 
the approach to Susu-susu Bay, West coast of Sumatra. Barawa is the trans* 
Indus name for darbha or duo-grass, Cynoden daetyUn^ according to Balfour’s 
Cyclop, of India, 3rd ed., vol. i, p. 869. 

* Their name is said to be derived from Mantmi or Menton^ their own word for 
a ‘man.* Compare with this the name of the Mantra^ Mentra^ or Mintirm 
tribes in the south of the Malay Peninsula. 
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they are descended from that Batta stock, or, at any rate, 
from that cross-breed between Battas and Negritos, which 
appears to extend even as far south as Engano. They may, 
therefore, have been head-hunters and cannibals as well at 
a former period. This conjecture finds support in the fact 
of Ptolemy applying the epithet of cannibals also to the 
natives of his Sindai, which undoubtedly correspond to the 
more southern of the Mantawi Islands (Si-Porah and 
Pageh group). 


Sindai, three islands (No. 162). 

Inhabited by cannibals. The latitude (rectiBed) of the 
centre of the group is 2° South, which is, within a single 
minute, the latitude of Indrapura, of the entrance to the 
homonymous river, the Sungei Indrapura^ and also of 
Syetan Island, lying just off the northern extremity of 
Si-Porah. 

The three islands constituting this group are very probably 
— (1) Si-Porah or Si-Eabau ; (2) the two Pageb, Pagai, or 
Poggy, which, being separated by a very narrow strait 
(Si-Kukap Strait), may easily be mistaken for a single 
island ; (3) and, perhaps, Sandion Island (Pulo Sanding), 
if not actually the farther outlying Engano, more properly 
Pulo Telanjang (i.e. ‘ Island of the Naked ’). The name 
Sindai is easily accounted for from the fact that the opposite 
district of the Sumatran seaboard is termed Indrapura, which 
is also the name of a town, a stream, a headland (Ujong 
Indrapura), and of a very high mountain peak (12,255 
feet), also called Gunong Kurinchi, in the same territory. 
Evidently, either this district or town, or some other one 
adjoining it further to the south, was in the early days 
known as 8indhu or Sindh, from the fact of Indu colonies 
being first established there ; whence the name Sindai to 

w 
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the islands fronting its seaboard. Sindang is, to this day, 
the name of a village and of an upper tributary of the 
Indrapura River. Villages called respectively Sindar and 
Sintu, and a district and river known as Sindur, exist in 
the Bengkulen district further down the coast. The most 
luminous proof as regards the presence at one time in that 
neighbourhood of a district or township bearing the name of 
Sindhu is, however, furnished to us by Chao Ju-kua, who, in 
his Chu-fan-chih Descriptions of the Barbarians,^^ written 
in circd a.d. 1240), mentions a country called Jgf Msin-l^o 
(=Sinda, Sindhu), among the fifteen States dependent on 
8an-fo-chHf ^ ^ = Sambhujaya, the Sarbozah or Sarbazah 

of the Arabs), situated, therefore, in Sumatra.^ In this 
country, he goes on to say, there is a port accessible to 
vessels of deep draught, and in the hills there grows pepper 
which is small-grained, but heavy, and superior to that of 
Ta-pan. This may be the Tapan district situated on the 
homonymous river (Sungei Tapan) to the south-east of 
Indrapura. Dr. Hirth takes it, no doubt wrongfully, to 
be Tuban in N.E. Java,® as he assumes S^in^Vo to be Sunda 


' See Dr. Hirtli*s article in Journal S,A.S, for July, 1898, pp. 478, 604, and 
606 n. ; and Takakusu’s ** Record of the Buddhist Religion, p. xliv. 

’ Tuban is correctly spelt ^ ^ or ^ , both reading Tu^pan, Tu^han^ 

in Ma Euan’s relation, as may be seen in Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 172 ; whereas 
Tampan is represented in the form Ta^panf which may be read also 

Taban or Daban, but never Tuban. It is therefore certain that the last 
term is intended as a transcript of Tapan, Dr. Hirth must have seen the 
inconsisiency, but, anxious as he was to identify all the places in ShS^p*o 
mentioned by Chao Ju-kua as producing pepper with localities in Java, holding 
as a matter of course that Shi-p^o must certainly be Java and no other place on the 
face of the earth, he skipped over the matter. Upon close investigation I now find, 
however, that the places un question are almost imdoubtedly all situated in 
Sumatra, as the following brief remarks will show. Subjoined is Chao Ju-kua’s 
statement, with Dr. Birth’s identifications as they appear in the Jottmal E,A.8, 
for 1896, p. 604, followed by my own new ones; — 
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without any further explanation as to where the place so 
named is to be looked for. If by this he means the western 
part of Java, inhabited by the Sunda nation and where 
Sundanese is spoken, known to the Malays as Tdnah-Sunda^ 
the ‘ Sunda Country * or * Land of the Sundas/ he cannot be 
right, for the name Sunda of the district in question is, by 
the Chinese, transcribed m m 8hun-ta, and not 
We are therefore left to ourselves to find out the location of 
the mysterious and so far puzzling That it must 

have been situated on Sumatra we have pointed out above, 
and that it must have included the portion of the west coast 


“ Pepper comes from the following places in She~p^o, viz. : — 


Su^chi^tan. 


Ta~pan, 


Dr. Hirth’s 
Identification’. 

Sukitan, East Java. 


My Identification. 

Sukadana district in South-East Sumatra 
(residence of Lampung). May be the 
Sukitan of the “ Tung-h«i-yang-k‘au ” 
in East Java, although Oroene veldt 
says, op. cit., p. 179 note, that no 
name like this has been handed down 
in' Javanese tradition. 


Tuban. 


Tapan district, south-east of Indrapura, 
West Sumatra. 


Pai^hua^yuan, 


Pajajaran? 


Ma^tung, Madang P 

Jung*ya~lu» Jangola. 


Pagar-ruyung district, Padang Highlands, 
West Sumatra, but more probably the 
village of the same name on the coast 
some twenty- five miles to the north- 
west of Bengkulen. It may be, though 
doubtfully, Pagarawan, on the East coast 
of Sumatra, in about 3° 30' N. lat. 

Batang district, south of Tapanuli (Ta- 
pian-na-uli), West Sumatra. 

Singkel district ?, West Sumatra ; or 
Sungal Island, Lampung Bay, South 
Sumatra. 


But the pepper coming from 

I Sunda. I and very likely also Barbosa's 

I I Zunda kingdom. 

is the best ; the Ta-pan variety takes the second place." 


^ See Hist, of the Ming Dynasty cited by Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 166, where 
it is sa id of Ohao^uw (Java) that it is sometimes called P^u^ehia^lung (Peka- 
loiman), and also SH 4 it»chiang (Sn^ka/ngy said by the translator to be Bantam) 
and (Sunda). Also p. 181, where he identifies the Shun-ta country 

with the district where Ha^kang (Bantam) is situated. 
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of that island occupied by the present district of Indrapura 
and residency of Bengkulen, in front of which Ptolemy 
placed his group of the Sindai^ is the next point to be 
demonstrated. This task is made comparatively easy 
from the fact that Barbosa, writing a.d. 1616, mentions 
** a kingdom called Zunda after a city bearing such a name,, 
which lies in degrees four and three-thirds [f or f ?] on 
the southern side [i.e. West coast] of Sumatra.'^ *‘In this 
kingdom/* he proceeds to say, ** there is likewise to be 
found very small grained pepper/*' That the ^‘southern. 


' I have tmonlated pxsHuge from Ramiwio’A “ Xavigationi et Viaggi,’* 
1563 edition, vol. i, f. 318 verso, where it textually reodn as followe: — 
Vn* altro regno ni ohiama Zunda per vna citt^i che ha tal n(»me) die ^ in grodi 

S uattro, & tre terzi, dalla banda di me^zodl, A in questo regno vi e fimilmento 
el pejpe tine tine/* Further on he alludes to an island railed iiutida in the 
following terms: — ^^Faflata IHfolu di Sumatra verfo la Giaua, fi troua Tifola di 
Sunda, doue nafee molto buon pepe. tien He da per fe, il qua! viru detto, ohe 
defideru d’effer alia obbedienza ael lie di Portogallo. Quiui fi ruricano per 
condurgli alia China multi fchiaui. Auanti llfola Sunda fra la paite del leuante, 
et mezzodl si trouano molte Ifole grandt, & piccole, fra le quali ve d’ 5 vna che 
fi chiama la Giaua niaggiore.’’ It is dimcult to guess which is the island 
that Barbosa here records under the name of Sunda, Porro, in the map he 
appends to Porcacclii’s account of Sumatra, p. 189, marks that iiaTiie, which he 
misspells Funda, abreast of an island at the entrance to Sunda Strait, which may 
be either Krakatau (Pulo Rakata) or l\ilo Sangian, better known os Thwartway 
Island. There exists an islet call^ Sindu in the Zutfen »*oup just off the south- 
eastern extreme of Sumatra {Tanjong T5a or Tuwa) ; but although it may be 
quite possible that either of the island referred to was known to amdent navigators 
as Sunda, or that this denomination was applied collectively to them all, it is 
scarcely cre^ble that pepper was ever cultivated in any of them, or that a king 
teignea there, as Barbosa says. These particulars undoubtedly relate to the Sunda 
country in the west part of Java ; and it seems therefore pretty well ceilain that 
Barbosa, having heard the name SuTtda recur in different accounts of both the 
island in Sunda Strait and the Sundanese State, thought that one and the same 
place was implied, which he thus imagined to be an insular kingdom lying in the 
middle of the Strait of Sunda. This seems to me the only plausible explanation that 
can be offered of Barbosa’s words in the passage in question. By nis ^ island of 
Sunda ’ he evidently cannot mean the west part of Java, as he knew Java pretty 
well ; nor any island situated elsewhere tmui in Son^ Strait, since he cxearly 
explains that the said island of Sqada is found after having passed Sumatra bound 
to Java, and that ‘ Giaua maggiore’ f J ava) lies to its south-Mst. Several Portwoese 
writers alter Barbosa’s time mention likewise, it appears,* an island of ^mda 
(Sunda) along with a kingdom of the same name, which latter Danvers 
{** Portugnese in India,” vol. ii. Index, p. 676, and Appendix D, p. 661) 
umoeotttly tdme to be an island between Java and Sumatra.” iCaflei, 
however (” Istorie dell* Indie Orientali,” 1749, A iy p* 276), tells us that in Hkm 
northern part of the Greater Java, and opposite the Sumatran eoast, there is 

* Amompd others Faria y Souza says in his ‘‘Asia Portugueza”: *^The 
el £inda is divided on the south from Java by a ve^ narrow ohanneL It 

pioduoes pale gold with abundance of pepper and proviskm. The nativee are 
numerous imt unwarUke,” etc. (fcumal straitM Br. B.A, 8»9 No. 17, p. 148.) 
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side’^ of Sumatra here means its West coast seems beyond 
doubt, because the kingdom of * Mcnancabo ^ (Menangkabau) 
is also stated to lie “dalla banda di mezzodi.” Porcacchi, 
speaking of the ten kingdoms of Taprobana (= Sumatra, 
which he confuses at times with Ceylon), says, evidently after 
Barbosa : On tlie same southern side is the sixth kingdom, 
called Znndn from a city of that name, lying in degrees four 
and threo-thirds/’ ^ His cartographer Porro marks Funda 
for Sundtt on the map on p. 189, abreast of two islets lying 
at the entrance to Sunda Strait. One of them is, no doubt, 
meant to represent Barbosa*s island of Sunda, which, from 
the description given of its position, evidently corresponds 
to some island in Sunda Strait, and cannot therefore have 
anything to do with the Zunda kingdom. The latitude 
assigned by Barbosa to the capital of the latter, 4° 40' or 
4° 45' S., closely corresponds to that of Sum bat Bay in the 
Kawur district of the residency of Bengkulen. This 


a ciiuntry tailed Sofidn (Sunda) jmiducin;^ nxedlent pepper: “ Nella Giava 
niuj>[gioro 6 una terra nonifita Honda di verso Tramontjina dirimpetto alia costa 
di Honiatra. Quer.ta terra .... ha il contado, elie produtT diverse specicrie, 
nia ])rincipalniente pope molto tiecellente.” Then he proceeds to relate the 
l*ortugut'se expedition of irciS under Francisco tie Ha tt) the said couutrij, 
whicli Danvers (t»p. eit., vol. i, p. 3S2) roeounfs in the following strain : 
“ Francisco tie Ha had been dispatched to the inland of Sunda ^ whose king had 

. offeretl a j)hice for the erection of a fort, anti a yearly tribute 

tif :}rj0 quintals of pepper to the King of Fortugal.” Du Jarric (“ Ilistoire 
ties Indtjs Orientales,’' Bordeaux, 1608, t. i, pp. and 178) speaks of a city 

and seaport called Sunda, situated on Java, after which the Htrait of Hunda 

received its name: — “Du coste le plus Austral de Sumatra, Ton void I’lsle 
iiomm^c laua Major, qui fait auec celle de Sumatra vn destroit appelle Sunda, 
prenant sou no d’vne ville de la laue Majeur. II y a vn port fort lianl^ appelle 
de mesme” (pp. 32-33) .... “qu’on nome fe destroit de Sunda: par ee 
que par iceluy Fon va a, vn haure fort hante des inarchas, qui est on I’Isle laua 
major, appcdie Sunda ” <p. 178). The Sunda kingdom thus appears to coiTcapond 
to the country forming in later days the State of llantam, but known at an earlier 
period as Sunda and Sunda •kaldpa (apparently upon its annexation of the district 
of Jakatra, now Batavia). Its capital and seaport must have been situated either 
on Sunda Strait or very close to the north-eastern entrance to the same; and from 
it not only did the Strait gi^t its name, hut also some island or group of islands 
lying within the compass of the Strait itself, which probably formed a guide to 
navigators to reach the Sunda harbour. Hence the confusion made by writers 
of the period between the island of Sunda and the neighbouring kingdom of the 
same name. As to Barbosa’s kingdom of Zunda, it was evidently quite a separate 
affair, and there seems to be no reason for doubt that it was situated, os he puts 
it, on the west coast of Sumatra. 

• “ Dall^ ifteffa parte -di Mesogiomo A il fefto Bi^gno, detto di Zunda da una 
cHta di quefto nome, pofla in gradi quattro & tro toni’’ <“ L’IsoIe piv famoso 
del Mondo, descritte da Thomaso Porcacchi,*^ VenKtIa, 157d, p. 186). 
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measurement should not, however, be taken too literally, as 
it is, no doubt, meant to be merely approximate. We may 
therefore assume, without fear of being too much on the 
erring side, that the Zunda capital city, if not the actual 
Indrapura (8. lat. 2° 1' circd), must have lain not far lower 
down the coast, perhaps no further than the modern Bengkiilen 
settlement and the neighbouring well-sheltered Pulau Bay, 
into which the Selebar (or Salibar) River discharges. As 
regards the kingdom of Zunda itself, it must have comprised 
the whole of the intervening tract of sea-coast, extending 
perhaps even so far down as Sunda Strait. It is difficult to 
judge, in the state of our present knowledge, whether the 
name Zunda came to the kingdom in question from its being 
settled by tribes of the Sunda nation, or whether on the other 
Land that name is a mere misspelling for Sinda^ Sindhiiy 
or similar term, due to some mishap of Barbosa or of 
his informers. If, however, so slight a discrepancy in 
form prevents us from positively asserting the identity of 
Barbosa's kingdom of Zunda with Chao Ju-kua's llsin-t^o 
State on Hnguistical grounds, there is fortunately such a 
perfect coincidence between the statements of the two authors 
as regards the quality of the pepper produced in either of 
the two countries named, as to convince us that, if they were 
not one and the same topographically, they must have been 
at least close neighbours, one being perhaps politically part 
(township, district, or province) of the other. We have 
seen, in fact, that both Barbosa and Chao Ju-kua speak of 
very small-grained pepper being found in, respectively, 
Zunda and Hain-Po, the latter authority adding besides that 
** the pepper coming from Hbiu-Vo is the best." Now, this 
little bit of apparently trifling information is of the greatest 
value in the present case, because of its being quite sufficient 
by itself to establish the position of Hmn-Vo on the west 
coast of Sumatra, where most later travellers are agreed that 
the best pepper coming from that island was produced.^ 

* Beaulieu (a.d. 1621 ) Bays the kingdom of Indrapura produces pepper of 
the same quality as Iambi (which is better than Indragirrs) ; at Fasaman, 
however, the pepper grows to perfection, and it is here that the xiepper-gardens 
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There is further the circumstance that while in Barbosa’s 
list of the Sumatran kingdoms the first one of them mentioned 
as coming immediately after Menangkabau on the south is 
Zunda^ in the enumeration made a century later by Beaulieu 
Indrapura is inserted instead, thus taking the place of 
Barbosa’s Zunda.^ There does not seem to have ever existed 
any other kingdom on the west coast of Sumatra and to the 
south of the Menangkabau State except this one of Indrapura^ 
which is, at any rate, the only one in that position to which 
reference is made in the accounts of the early Kuropean 
travellers. We may therefore conclude with sufficient reason 
that Indrapura is the realm Barbosa meant by bis terra 
Zunda and Chao Ju-kua by his designation Hsin-t^o, No 
doubt the ancient name of this State or of its capital was 
something like Sinda or Sindhii^ terms which probably still 


commence. Tiku produces still more ; but at l^riaman it is less plentiful, 
and at Padang and Menangkabau scarce (sect Prevosi's IlLst. Oeii. dea 
Voyages,” vol. ix, 1751, pp. 340 and 341). Mandelslo ttdls us (“Voyage aux 
Indej Oricutalcs,” Amsterdam, 17*27, t. i, p. 354): peuvre do Snmatra est 

sans doutc le meilleur de toutes lt?s Indos, apres cului dci CocJiitn.'** And Crawlurd 
still more explicitly remarks (“ Ifistory of the Indian Archi^)olago,” Edinburgh, 
1820, vol. i, p. 482) : “ Those countries of the Archipelago ... in 
which pepper comes to the greatest perfection . . . [are3 the south - west 
coast of Sumatra j the north coast of Borneo, and the eastern coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. Java^ so famous for the fertility of its soil, produces the worst pepper 
of the Archipelago.’*'' This makes it perfectly clear that IIsin^t'‘o — which, we 
have demonstrated, was undoubtedly part of Sumatra — could not have been 
situated elsewhere on that island but its south-west coast. Strange to say, 
Jean Parmentier, in his Journal, refers to Indrapura umler the name of 
Andripoivre, probably in allusion to the quantity of pepper therein produced 
(see Millies’ “ Mounaies des indigdnes,” etc., p. 68, note 1). 

^ In Barbosa’s list the kingdoms are referred to in the following order : — 
(1) Pedir^ on the north side towards Malacca ; (2) Paccm (Pasai) ; (3) Aehem 
(Acheb) ; (4) Campar, opposite Malacca (E. coast) ; (5) Mcnancabo (Afenang- 
kabau), on the south side (W, coast) ; (6) Zunda ^ on the south side (W. const) ; 
(7) Andragide (ludragiri) ; (8) Auru (Aru or Haru). Beaulieu, after pointing 
out that Padang and Ueli bound on either side the kingdom of Acbeb. 
proceeds to say: Au Levant, pres de la ligne, est le petit Royaumo ^’'Andigii 
f Indragiri] ; plus loin, celui de Iambi [Jambib les plus riche apres Aclunt\ 


ensuite, celui de Palimbatn ^x'a&ouiuauKj* * mucbh, ii|»ca x iumui^, oimm 
R oyaume de Mauimeabo [Menang-kabauJ, puis celui dAndripoura [Indrapura]. 
Le reate de la cdte, jus^wau d^troit de la Sonde, est d^rt & couvert de oois 
(Provost, op. cit., vol. ix, p. 339). 

In the letter from the Sultan of Acheb to Ring James 1 of England, dated 
A.H. 1024=:A.i>. 1612 (published in the Journal Straitt Branch Jl*A,S., No. 31, 
July, 1898, p. 123), the last districts or places of any importance meutioned on 
the west coast of Sumatra are Benghulu (now known as Bengkulen) and SaUhar 
(a Selebar, a little further south) ; the preceding ones being Indrapura, Salida, 
JM&man, Tikt^ Pasaman, B&rus, Baya, and Qhalang. 


A I’ouest, apr^a Padang, suit le 
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survive in the Sindang River and village near Indrapura, in 
the Sindang district on the hill-tracts to the north-east of 
Bengkillen, and in the settlements, river, and district of 
Stndar, Sinfu, and Sindar in the same neighbourhood, to 
which reference has already been made. The islands 
fronting the tract of sea-coast in question came naturally 
to be styled by the early navigators ‘ Islands of Sinda,* and 
they most assuredly are, by reason of both name and geo- 
graphical position, those that Ptolemy has recorded xinder 
the term Sindai, which his Latin translators have transcribed 
as Sindae Inmlne, This insular group thus proves, as we 
have pointed out, to bo identical with the one of which the 
two islands now called Pageh, Pagai, or Pagi, lying so close 
to each other as to be easily mistaken for a single one, form 
the centre. Here, again, the old term Sinda seems to survive 
in slight disguise in the islet of Sandion, otherwise known 
as Pulo Sanding^ Ij^lng fourteen miles south-eastward of 
South Pageh. Although the present inhabitants of these 
islands are described as simple and inoffensive, we have 
seen there are good reasons for presuming that the epithet 
of cannibals applied by Ptolemy to their remote predecessors 
was not altogether undeserved. Froin the fact that some 
modern ethnologists affiliate the natives of Nias on the one 
side and of Engano on the other to the Batta stock while 
others consider them to be cross-breeds between Butt as and 
Negritos, it would seem that the early population of the 
intervening Pageh islands cannot have been of a fur different 
nature, and that if not actual anthropophagy, at any rate 
head-hunting must have been in full swing at the period 
when Ptolemy compiled his treatise. 


In the course of the foregoing notes on the insular groups 
located by Ptolemy off the west coast of Sumatra I have 
assumed throughout that they actually were what he repre- 
sents them to be, namely, clusters of islands corresponding 
to those known to us to exist opposite the west coast of that 
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island. But from tho fact of the insular groups in question 
being recorded in the Ptolemaic list under names belonging 
to places on the Sumatran seaboard, it might be argued that 
the portions of the littoral of the main island after which 
they were named may also have been believed to form as 
many separate islands, and may, for this reason, have been 
respectively included in the groups aforesaid. If so, it would 
appear that the west coast of Sumatra was, in Ptolemy’s 
time, known to navigators only at the points opposite the 
islands he names, and that such points were not well under- 
stood to bo part and parcel of one and the same large island 
until many centuries later, when the Sumatran coastline 
stood thoroughly revealed. This was undoubtedly the case 
with I-tsing and the Arab travellers and geographers, who 
describe districts situated on the Sumatran seaboard as if 
each were an island in itself. In so far as Ptolemy is 
concerned he seems, indeed, from what we shall see in the 
sequel, not to have had a definite idea of the size of Sumatra. 
He had apparently some substantial knowledge only of the 
portion of the island corresponding to the actual district of 
Palembang, and had heard of Acheh, the capital of the 
island, as being situated in the western extreme of the latter ; 
but he was evidently far from suspecting that Acheh was so 
far awaj’', hence he assigned to the island only two degrees 
dimension in longitude. He had, of course, learned of 
several groups of islands lying oflF its west coast and bearing 
names corresponding to places on the seaboard opposite 
them, but he, as well as his informants, was probably quite 
unaware that these places formed part of one and the same 
island, just like the travellers and geographers who followed 
after him for many centuries; hence there is nothing im- 
probable that he thought those places to be as many separate 
islets, and that he included them among the insular groups 
be mentions. I am therefore inclined to conclude that the 
clusters of islands he locates in this quarter presumably 
represent not only islands fronting Jhe west coast of Sumatra, 
but also the corresponding portions of the Sumatran seaboard 
opposite those islands, after which the latter have, in the 
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majority of instances^ been named. These considerations 
apply especially to the two groups of the Barusai and Sindai, 
in which it is very probable that the districts respectively of 
Barus (like Fansur with most Arab geographers) and Sinda 
or Indrapura are included as if each were an island belonging 
to those groups. Be it as it may^ I hope at any rate to have 
conclusively demonstrated what is the actual location that 
should be assigned to the groups of islands in question in 
our maps, a task that has hitherto been looked upon as 
hopeless by all our modern commentators and dissertationists 
on the Ptolemaic geography of the Eastern Archipelago. 


C. Sumatra. 

labadiu or Sabadiu, an island (No. 126). 

Ptolemy^s information as regards this island is to the 
eflfect that its name means the * Island of Barley/ ^'It is 
said to be of extraordinary fertility, and to produce very 
much gold, and to have its capital, called Argyre [No. 127], 
in the extreme west of it.” ^ 

On account of a similarity in names, most of Ptolemy’s 
elucidators have identified this island with Java. But 
Ptolemy’s explanations show it beyond any possible doubt 
to be Sumatra. No gold whatever appears to have ever been 
found in Java, while it is notoriously plentiful in Sumatra. 
No city by a name approaching that of Argyr5 is known 
to exist in the west of Java * ; whereas we shall show it does 
in the ** extreme west ” of Sumatra, and corresponds to the 
present Acheh or Achin. It remains to account for the name 

^ McGrindle^s translation, p. 239, {29. 

* A place called Aryapura (i.e. 'High City*), where relics of antiquity have 
been found, .exists at an elevation of 9,000 feet above sea-level, on a mountain 
towards the eastern end of the island. But this cannot have anything to do 
with ArgyrS, both from its location in a diametrically opposite direction, and 
from its name which, in Ptolemaic transcription, would have assumed a form 
similar to that of Aganagara {mpra^ p. 332). 
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laba^diu = Yava-dipa^ * Island of Barley * — ^better, perhaps, 
to say of millet ^ — which is taken to apply solely to Java. 
This is most certainly a mistake, as it is probably also to hold 
that the name means barley or millet. The name of the 
island is, it is true, spelled Yava ( Yava-dvip)a) in the Sanskrit 
inscriptions discovered in its very territory ; ^ but in the 
speech and literature of the whole archipelago it does not 
appear otherwise than as Java or Jdwa, while Java or Java 
are the forms that obtain in all the neighbouring countries, 
among which I may mention Campa, Kamboja, and Siam.^ 
It should besides be pointed out at the very outset of 
this inquiry that, although the expression Nusa Java (the 
* Island of Java,^ or, still better, of the Java race) occurs 
in the legendary tales of the Javanese, the term Java does 
not by any means seem to have ever been locally applied 
to the island itself as a whole, but merely, as Crawfurd 
declares, to its central and eastern provinces, those portions 
occupied by the Javanese race, strictly so called,^'' ^ whereas 
its western part appears to have never been designated 
otherwise than as Tdnah Sunda, i.e. the * Sunda country/ * 


^ ** Yava-dvlpa does not mean, as has been thouj^htloaBly said and repeated, tne 
country of the barley^ for the simple reason that barley could not grow there ; 
but instead of barley we must read millet, of which there are different varieties 
indigenous in the island, many of them called by the generic name Java, It is not 
impossible that the first Hindus found this cereal used instead of rice, and that 
the latter was introduced by them.” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 132, note.) 

* It equally occui^s in the form Yava in the Pagar-ruyung inscription of 
A.i>. 656 in Central Sumatra — of which more aiion — as a name lor the powerful 
kingdom then flourishing there, which probably held sway over the whole 
island. This shows the absurdity of making the term in question an exclusive 
appurtenance of the island of Java, as has been most recklessly done by every 
writer who has treated the subject hitherto. All evidence is in favour, as we 
shall see directly, of the term having been imported into Java from Sumatra, 
which appears to be entitled to priority in respect of its use. 

* Java in the Campa inscription of King Indravarman I, dated 721 Saka 
( SB 799 A.D.). Java m the Knmer inscription of Sdok Kok Thom, belonging 
to the reign of Jayavarman II, who ascended the throne in a.d. 802. (See 
Bergairae’s “Champa,” loc. cit- , p. 56.) This form Java is also the one we have 
noticea at LffangP'nrab Bang, where it is pronounced Sav& (cf. Saba, Sabadill, 
Zaba, Z&b^). In Siamese it is invariably^ spelled Jvd, Java ; but it must be 
remembered that final a’s in Sanskrit or Pali words are nearly always lengthened 
in Siamese ; hence the Siamese and Khmer J<iva may he taken to represent the 

Sanskrit Java. The same remark applies to the Annamese PQ , Chd-vd. 

* Crawfurd’s “ History of the Indian Archipelago,” vol. i, p. 322. 

« Cf. Millies’ “MonnaScs dee Indigenes,” etc., p. 7 ; and Dennys’ “Descriptive 
Dictionary of firitiih Malaya,” p. 399, 8.y. Tanah. 
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The appellation Java for the entire island is not, perhaps, 
so much a poetical fiction of native bards as an invention 
of foreign merchants and travellers who came to adopt it 
owing to the fact of their having, naturally, been brought 
in touch mainly with the eastern part of the island, the very 
district that exclusively bore that designation, because of its 
being then the centre of culture and trade ; so that in the 
course of time the term Java became to them suggestive of 
the island itself. I have, nevertheless, remarked how some 
of our old travellers, such as, for instance, Barbosa, as well as 
the early Portuguese historians of the East Indies, used to 
distinguish between Java (the eastern part of the island) and 
Sunda (the western part), thus believing them to form two 
different islands. 

The next important point on which I feel compelled to 
lay considerable stress is, that all over the Archipelago 
and Indo-Chinese mainland the term Java is not viewed in 
the light of a toponymic proper, but is, on the contrary, 
distinctly understood to be a racial name, and even when 
used singly, in a topographical sense, it invariably means 
'country of the Java (in Malaj^ Java or Jdwa) race.' ^ 

In such an acceptation, we have seen, the range of this 
term is far from being confined to the sole eastern part of 
Java, which would, indeed, seem to have been, in point of 
time, about the latest place and, geographically, the furthest 
limit to which it extended. Already I have in a former 
section (pp. 131 and 150) dwelt upon the connection between 
Java and Yavana, and shown that this was the name of the 
MoA-Annam race ; that race which overspread the whole 

^ Bilad el Jdtvah^ the country of the Jdwah (plur. Jdwdh) or Jdwl (plur. 
J&wdh or Jdwi^ln)y means in Arabia every country inhabited by Malays. This is 
from Siam and Malacca to New Guinea’* <A. G. C. van Dnyl in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Beview for April, 1895, p. 435, note). 

Jdwl s * bastard, or of mized race.’ The Arabs apply this term to 
Javanese, Malays, and other natives of the Archipelago” (Dennys’ ‘‘Descriptive 
Dictionary of British Malaya,” p. 168, s.v.). In Kamboja, Annam, and 
8Um CAh-vd, PQ , and C'hatoS, respectively, mean properly the 

HiOayi of the Peninsula and Sumatra, but not at all the Javanese. 
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of Indo-China and most of the Malay Archipelago before 
the advent of populations of a more decided Mongolic type, 
f have also pointed out that the territory originally occupied 
by the innumerable tribes of this complex race was Southern 
China or Yneh^ and that Yuan, meaning ‘a plateau* ** or 
‘ high level/ and also a people of mountaineers on the 
southern Chinese borders, was eitlicr one of its names or 
that of one of its branches. Whotlier Yiieh and Yuan are 
derivations of the Sanskrit Java, Javana, and Yavana, or 
they were original terms modified afterwards by Indu 
settlers into the latter mentioned classical forms, it is for 
the present impossible to determine. The same may be said 
of the terra Mala, the Sanskrit equivalent of the Chinese 
Yuan which we find embodied in the name of the Malay 
people. I have suggested (pp. 130-131 ante) that it was, 
most probably, introduced from Malaya-viira, i.e. Malabar, 
whence a stream of Dra vidian emigrants is known for certain 
to have flowed into the Malay Archipelago and IVninsula. 
But there is the fact that the same term Mala was applied 
to the region originally occupied by the C^hicntj or Yuan, 
corresponding to the present territory of Laos ; and that it 
was there probably coexisStent with the term Java which we 
have traced at Luang P‘hruh Bang as well as in southern 
Cochin - China. It may be therefore that the term Mala 
travelled down from north Indo-China to the Archipelago 
hand in hand with its cognate vocable Java, This conjecture 
would seem to receive support from the fact that we find 
the term Java in the Archipelago under both the identical 
forms, Java or Jaba and Sava or Saba, that we have met 
with at Liiang P*hrah Bang and Saigon (v. p. 218). And 
we have it, very likely under both forms also in Burma, 
brought thither, no doubt, by the same branches of the Yiian 
or C^hieng race that spread it through Indo-China and the 
Malay Archipelago.^ Hence it is a most egregious mistake 

* Bishop Pall^oix — in the map tit thp end <»f t|io first volume of liis work 

** Le Boyaume Thai ou de Siam,’’ and in his Dictionarinin Ling^tae Thai” 
(Paris, 1864), pp. 883, 884, s.v. X&va — locatos a district or township by the name 
of Xffva (moro correctly or on the Malay Peninsula, near 
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to localize the term Java or Jaha^ with its variant Sava or 
Saba, to the present island of Java alone, since it was the 
common designation for the whole archipelago, or, at any 
rate, for those portions of it that had been settled by the 
Javana or Yavana race, besides being the name of several 


the Kra Isthmus and the mouth of the Pak Chin River. In the map he has 
it noted as “ Fak^chan ou Xava,*’ Crawfurd, in the map appended to the first 
volume of his “Embassy to Siam and Oochinchina,’^ London, 1830, has 
“ Fakchan or Chanvay This is a mistake. The place meant is a village — now 
called Bun C^hatvd (* Village of tho Jrt ms ’) —situated, it is true, at the height 
of the entrance to the Pak- Chan inlet, but on the opposite, or eastern, 
watershed of the Malay Peninsula, and near tho place where tho present district 
of C^kayd borders upon that of TAng-sden. It was probably at one time an 
important settlement of Javas or Malays. Now it is known chiefly for its turtle- 
doves, which are of small size, but very much prized and sought after as pets 
on account of their cooing note being, it is said, far more melodious and varied 
than that of similar birds of other districts. Tliere exists nevertheless a rivulet 
debouching on the eastern side of the Pak Chan inlet, a little below Krah, bearing 
the name Sawd (Khlong Sawa) ; and in an east by south direction from this, 
on the opposite or eastern watershed of the Peninsula, a similarly named stream, 
Khlong Sawi^ gives its name to Saw! Bay, a very conspicuous and well -sheltered 
recess in the coast, and to a village on its banks. Moreover, the Annals of 
Ayuthia (Siamese edition, p- 21) make mention of a country or principality of 
C^hawd (Miiang C‘hawa), i.e. Javd^ among the sixteen States tributary to 
Ayuthia at the time of its foundation (a.i>. 1350), which may correspond to the 
above territory about Ban or Miiang O'hawd^ etc., imniQiiiately below the Krah 
Isthmus, and may at the same time be tho mysterious Mul-Jdvah at which Ibn 
Batuta called in a.d. 1346. See, however, below for further remarks. 

As to the name Java being applied to the whole or part of Sumatra, we have 
the evidence: (1) of the Kedah Annals fch. 13, Low^s translation va. Journal Indian 
Archipelago, vol. iii) that Achin, or Achel?, was called the country of Jawi (Javi) ; 
(2) of Ibn Batuta, who records Sumatra in 1346-6 under the name of ‘ Island of 
Jdwah (or Javc^"* (see Defremery & Sanguinetti’s ed. and transl., tome iv, 
p. 228) ; and (3) the still more decisive and far older testimony of the Pagar-ruyung 
inscription in the central part of the island (Menang-kabau district), dating from 
A.D. 666, where King Aditya-dhnrma is called the ruler of the ‘ First (or 
Primeval) Land of Java,’ Frathama^Yava-Bhii, meaning, apparently, the first 
kingdom founded by the Yava or Java race in Sumatra, or, still better, in the 
Archipelago (see Journal Bombay Br. JR.A.S., June, 1861, Appendix, p. Ixviii). 
It should, moreover, be noted that the natives of Nias speak of the Malays of 
Sumatra as DawUy a term which evidently is but a corruption of Jnwa or Java^ 
especially as the Battak apply to the same people on their borders the slightly 
different denomination of Jau {vide Van der Litn & M. Devic’s “ Merveilles de 
I’Inde,” p. 238). 

In Burma (and Pegu) we have traced the name Java under most of its forms : 
Jaba, Sava, Saba, and pava or Daba, and shown (p. 66) how Chinese writers tell 
us that the country was called by the natives T*u~h~8hu ShS^p*o, while they state 
further that Shi-p^o was the name of one of the eighteen kingdoms tiibuta^ to 
P^iao (Lower Burma). It should be observed that tnis term Shb^p*o is in Chinese 
spelled with the same characters as those employed to render the name of the 

supposed island of Java, viz. ^ ^ , although the first syllable Ja, Da, or 8a 
is sometimes written in the case of the latter times tt* 

read, respectively, (Du) and Shb (Sha, Ja). Hence, Shi^p*o may represent 
either Java, Jaba, Sava, 8aba, Daba, or Pava, 
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regions on the Indo-Chinese mainland. It is only by keeping 
this fact well in mind that we can understand how, up to 
the periods of Marco Polo's, Ibn Batuta's, and Nicol6 
Conti's travels, not so much the present island of Java itself, 
but more particularly those of Sumatra and Borneo and 
parts of the Malay Peninsula, were known by the common 
name Java. 

The most ancient Chinese forms of this term are to be met 
with : (1) in Fa-Hsien, who visited the Archipelago on his 
return voyage from Ceylon to China, a.d. 414, as ^ ^ 
Ya-p*o-tH (in Annamese Jd-h&-de— Yavadi, Yabadi, Jahaj)\ 
(2) in the history of the First Sung dynasty (bk. 97), under 
the date a.d. 435, as ^ ^ She-p^o-ta or 
(which is, however, almost certainly a clerical slip for Shd-p^o 
and two distinct though neighbouring States, of 

which or Tu-p^o, Ann. 0*hd-ba = Jaha, Saba, Pava, 


* The history of the Later Sung dynasty, as well as Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., 
p. 499), ascribes the embassy of a.d. 435 to a State called simply ShS~p*o 
(^9 IS)* does the JPien^i-tien, which mentions, apparently incorrectly, 

a still earlier embassy in 433 ; while the history of the First Sung dynasty says 
the mission of 435 came from a kingdom named p|| ^ She^p*o- 

p'o^ta. It is the JVan-shihy according to Professor Schlegel {T^ounn-Fao^ 
vol. X, p. 252), which solely emidoys the contracted (?) form She-p'-o-ta adopted 
by Groeueveldt in his translation (op. cit., p. 135), and rendered by him as 
Javada. I have not the slightest doubt that two States are here implied, one 
of which is She^p^o and the other A kingdom of this name is, in fact, 

referred to by Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 508) as having sent missions with 
presents to China in a.d. 449 and 451. Like Sh^-p^o, P^o-ta was almost 
certainly situated on the Malay Peninsula, and very likely corresponds to 
Tavernier’s Bata, of which more anon. Nieuholf, writing in a.d. 1062, 
mentions a pretty large island called Sapta^ leagues from Malacca 

(see Dennys’ “Descript. Diet, of Drit. Malaya,” p. 209), which seems to be 
the one now called Pulo Besar, the largest of the Aguadas or Water Islands, 
situated at seven miles south-eastward of Malacca town. I should not think, 
however, that either this island Sapta or any similarly named jdace on that 
coast (such as, e.g., JSapetanff, otherwise known as Port Weld) have anything 
to do with the old Shv-p*o^ta or S/iS^p*o-p*o-ta, the resemblance in names 
being purely accidental. 8he^p*o»ta is undoubtedly a faulty reading for 
P*o^ta, and this, notwithstanding the amusing vagaries of our Sinologists to 
restore the name to its supposed original form, is a binary compound of tho 
names of two States, and not the exclusive designation of a single one. 
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is the only one falling within the scope of this list) * ; 
and (3) in the travels of Yiian - chuang or Hweii - tsang 
(a.d. 629-645) as SIS l^tl Yen-mo-na {Yamann^ 

Ratnayui, or Yahana, Yarana).^ Subsequent forms are: 
(4) during the T'ang (a.ix 61H-907), R3 ^ . )ff± . or ^ , 
She • p*(> (Srfhrf, Sru'a, Jaha, Daba, etc.), this name being 
applied to a country otherwise called Ho - linij 

{llaUni^ Ifaffnirj, Khahnig') \ (5) 5^, Sherp^o {Jaha^ etc.), 

under the Sung (a.o. 960-1280) ; and (6) later on, in the 
Yuan period (a.i>. 1280—1668), P^, Ch(iH-wa, sometimes mis- 

«polt JISL Pt , -wft^ which remained thencefoi'ward in use.^ 

* Kveii shortly lieloro that lliis Stute* ot Sht-p^o is miaitioiK'd as liaviiig hoon 
vi.sitcd hy Gunavannun, graiidsoii o! a loriru r king- ol Kabul, on his way t'roTii 
<-eylon to China, A.r». 421, acoordiiig to tho Kwai-^^ion ('atalogin- ot the 
t'hinose Tiipitaka, compiled in 730 A.n. (Sor Journal , April, 1903, 

p. 369.) 

'■* Yett-mu-ntf i55 platuid by Yiian-tdiuaiig to thr sout h-iv^st of Malia Caiupsi. 
hoiice it must bo, oitber pari of the Malay I’eninHula or Sumatra. Kitid 
(“ Handbook ot (!liiiieso ihiddhism,*' 2nd ed., p. 208) explains: “ Yarafue 
or Yatnnna dvipa^pura or Yava^drlpa (l^ali: Yavann or yo«o), lit. tin? island 
kingdom of Yamann^ or S!f ^ amfiNi) t)r ffli II ti ( Yavadrfpa), 

'I’ho island of Java [sit*], described (by Fsib-hieii ant! llinen-tsung) as peopled by 
Brahmans and other heretics.” 1 think tlmt this country, or insular region, 
may correspiUid to either the Yutnn-dvtpo or the Idamanuka-dvipa of, respectively, 
the Vityu and the Bhagavaia ruranas. In another of the eight minor dvipas 
enumerate.d in the last-named work, Aratrana [hrivatrana 't)y we may have 
the prototype ot tin? very doubtful Chinese lSh^-p*o-ta (l)uvatray). At 
all events, it seems very probable that Ytn-tno-nn {Yanwna or Yamani) and 
Ramtma or Hamanaka are identical with the island of Hdml, Jidmtny or Ranun 
of the Arab travellers and geographers, which is, in my opinion, tin: district 
otherwise called Lamn'i, Ldwrly etc., i.e. the north-western part of Sumatra 
(Marco Polo’s Lamhri), On the other hand, Ytn-mo-ttfty if taken as a transcript 
cf Yavana, JahanOy Sabana, may W'ell designate the same district on the south- 
western const of the Malay Peninsula where lMK)lemy has located his mart of 
Sabana (for whi<*h see pp. 100 101 untc). It is not unlikely that Captain 
Bozorg’s island of Armanan (Ramanam ?) is somehow connc?eted with Yen-mo-ntt 
and Hamanaka^ although I am inclined tf> refer it to either the Andaman or the 
Anamha groups. It will lx? seen, in any cjise, that Yiian-chuang’s Ytfn-^mo-nn 
island or district must be sought for on either the south of the Malay Penlnsulit 
or the northern part of Sumatra, and that it can in no wise be c(mnocted with 
Java. I shall revert more fully to these points later on. 

» See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 131 seip, and Ma Tuan-lin, op. vit., pp. 494 
and 525. 
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Of all these forms only the last given, Chau-wa or CJnca^'ioa, 
applies to the island of Java, while the others designate, 
as I shall show, parts of the east coasts of Sumatra and 
of the Malay Peninsula. It will be seen that the first two 
are remarkably similar to Ptolenly^s renderings labadiu and 
Sabadiu. They may bo abbreviations of the term Yava-dripa 
or Java-dvipa ; but then, as Grroenovcidt properly remarks,^ 
such shortened forms must have been generally used at that 
time, for if the IndCi colonists had called the island by its 
full name, Fa-IIsien lor one, who knew Sanskrit, would 
have transcribed it according to that form. So would 
have Ptolemy, who elsewhere writes Nagadiba, Nagadiboi, 
Sabadeibai, Trikadiba ; ^ and the Arabs, who have Serend'tb,, 
Dibd-JdL ctc.'^ And yet in this particular instance Sulaiman, 
Mas‘udT, and other Arab writers, following the example 
of Ptolemy and Fa-Hsien, write Xdb(j\ and not Zabcdlh. 
The natural inference to bo derived from a comparison of 
the three forms labadiu, Ya-p^o-tU {Y(d>adi), and Zdhej\ 
belonging respectively to the second, fifth, and ninth centuries, 
is, that they are identical or at least of a common origin, 
and designate one and the same country. It follows, then, 
that if we succeed in locating any one of these three names, 
the identification will hold good for the other two as well. 
The information left us in this respect by Ptolemy (apart from 
his geographical determination) and Fa-Hsien is too vague 
to be of much avail ; while that supplied by later Chinese 
writers and the Arab navigators, though confused to a degree, 
is more rich in details and useful. 

We shall try to find out our way through the maze of 
Chinese and Arabic geographical riddles, and evolve some 
order out of that chaos instead of remaining content with 


* Op. cit., p. 132, note. 

» Lib. vii, ch. 4, 5§ 9, 13 ; cn. 2, § 28 ; ch. 1, § 95. 

* Reiiiaud, op. cit., t. i, pp. Iv, Ivi, Discours pr^liminaire ; and p. 5 transl. 
Dili, diba, bivay div, etc. = Skr. dvlpa^ Pali dlpa. Ammianua Marcellinu^< 
(lib. 22, cap. vii) uses the term divis i Inde natiouibus Indicis certatim cum 
donio optimates mittentibus ante tempus abuaque Divis et Seren^vis,’* in which 
passage Divis and Serendivis correspond, respectively, to Sulaim&n'a Dlha-jdt 
and Serendib. 


30 
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takings it for granted — as has been slovenly done by the 
writers who have preceded us — that one and all of the terms 
in question apply solely to the Island of Java, no matter how 
illogical such a course may be, and though by it the 
progress of historical geography be impeded. It is time 
that the absurdity of such a priori methods should be 
exposed, and researches instituted in a rational manner as 
behoves an age like the present one, when empiricism and 
theorism may well bo said to have had their day. 

It is beyond doubt, as I shall demonstrate, that in the 
good old medimval days the Chinese and Arabs alike used 
to distinguish very clearly between at least two, if not three, 
regions all bearing the name Javcty Yava^ or Davaj one 
of which was situated in the present Northern Burma, the 
second in the Malay Peninsula, and the third (if any) in 
Sumatra. 


I. The Chinese Evidence. 

In commenting upon the attack made upon Tonkin {Ktdu- 
chan) by the populations of Java (in either the Malay 
Peninsula or Sumatra) and ICim-lun (Malay Peninsula), in 
A.D. 767, the Annamese annalists quote from the T^ang 
Shu and other contemporary Chinese works the following 
explanations : — 

A. — ‘"One kingdom of Bd-ha or C'ha-vd [in Chinese, ^ 
ShS-j/o^ was Java of the mountains [Highland Java^ or 
Chau-langy commonly called B6t-ld.^ It bordered on the 
east on Upland ChenJa [Upper or ^Firc' Kamboja] ; on 
the west on Eastern India ^ ; on the south it belonged to the 
maritime region [Gulf of Martaban] ; and on the north it 


* For Ddt-ld-chUf the Chinese , THi-lo^shu She-p*Oy 

for which see note on next page. 

* hero no doubt meant for Bengal, although this province 
is said to lie in the east of T^ien-chu by Chao Ju-kua. (See Journal H. A. S., 
189(?, p. 496.) 
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was conterminous with [the territory of Haie-lo'^ of] the 
Nam-chlcu [Nan Chao, |3] country. It had under its 
rule eighteen lesser kingdoms.” ^ 

The boundaries here described are, it will be seen, exactly 
those assigned in other accounts to the kingdom of P'iaUy ^ ; 

and, indeed, the name T^u-lo-slm or T'u-lo-chii^ otherwise 
spelt Tht-li-chicOy m m, is stated to bo one by which the 
natives called the country termed P‘iau in Chinese history.^ 
The eighteen lessor kingdoms are the eighteen tributary 
States of P'lau enumerated in the “ T^u-shu-chi-ch‘eng 
(in circa A.n, 1700), among which there was one likewise 
called She‘p*o or TUi-p‘o, situated at eight days’ 

inarch from the kingdom of P^o-hicei-ka-lu, M if flm 
i.e. Phari(i(jara? It is, accordingly, evident that in the 
mind of the Chinese historians of the period She-p^o corre- 
sponded at some time or other to PHau (Lower Biirmil), and 
to a portion of P^iau (in Upper Burma). The name or title 
of the P*i((ii king was apparently, at the time of the embassy 
sent by this potentate to China in a.t>. 802, ^ , 

a contraction of either Mara-^rafa, Mura~raja^ or 
Ifcihd - raja (possibly Matjura - raja). This kingdom of 
Highland Java or Dava we have identified with Daiuika 
{Dava country) = Upper Burmii.^ 

^ ® This toponymic, which has hitherto baffled the wits of our 

Sinologists, I have identifiod with the Cheila of Ncy Elias History of 
the Shans,” p. 16), the iincient capital of the Thai Man or Thai Luang ^ 
superseded in the eleventh or twelfth century hy the more modern Se-LUn or 
Se-Run. It stood, like the latter, on the left bank of the Nam-Muu (Shwe-li 
River), in lat. 23® 57% long. 97° 53% 

2 Dos Michels, op. cit., p. 169, and Aymonier’s ** History of Tchampa,’* p. 9. 

2 Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 230. 

^ Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 228. 

* Ibid., p. 231, note; and snpra, p, 44. 

« Ibid., p. 232. 

Vide p. 55 ante, Mr. E. II. Parker says in his ** Burma ” (Rangoon, 
1893), p. 11: “The Javanese [!!i.e. the people of She-p'o] (i.e. the emissaries 
of Hindu kingdoms in Java) who visited China said that the Piao or PyA called 
themselves Dulichn (or some such word), and that their territory was bounded 
by Cambodgia, East India, Yunnan , and the sea.” Here, evidently, what is 
glibly rendered as Javanese and Java is simply She^p^o^ that is, the State of that 
name on the Malay Peninsula. The same writer once more tells us, in the China 
Review y vol. xxi, p. 43 : “ . . . the king of the Pyu . . . also 

sent a mission [a.d. 802]. The envoys of Java {^She^p*o] then in China gave 
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-B. — There was another kingdom of -ffirz-Zr/i [?] ^ called 
C^hd-vd (Java), afterwards C'/id-vd Kno/c [in Chinese, S/te-p^o 
or She-p*o Kko]^ far off in the southern sea.*’ ^ This is the 
8Ite-p*o of Sung history, mentioned since a.d. 9^)2 with 
a king 3£H-lo-ch^a^'^ Jdii-chi [Tonkin], say the 

Annamese annalists, attacked this kingdom with ^0,000 
troops and subdued it.** ^ An earlier embassy is stated in 
Sung history to have been despatched by this country to 


tlio Cliinose an aocount of the I’yu, and indood some passapfes in Chinese liUtio y 
ilistiuetly say that *• Join is another name for Fyn.’ l)(>iibtl<*ss the mistakij arose 
through the eivilizatioiirf heiiii^ largely identiraU botli bciii;;' Hindoo” [!!]. 

No comments are needed on the * reckless manner of treatment of historical 
)!joo;iriai)hy followed in the above extracts, wliicli is outortanately iuit tot) typical 
ol modern Sinolojjfy. Fancy Java.nese envoys L;ivii)u\ ami that too at tlje 
dawn of the ninth ctaitnry a.d., an aceoiint of (lie country and ])ef>ple of 
Burma I Far more reasoiiuhly one mi^^ht have exp0( ted (’y])ri(itt;s or Cretans 
supplying the Andalusians, at about the same period, with a report on the 
customs and institutions of, say, Helsini;oland or the (’hndcs. 

The term T^u-fo-s/ut (— 'J't ih'thha't, viJt p. 31 ontr)^ I have siiicr; ideiititicd- — 
as I shall more fully explain in one of the addenda at tin; cud of the present 
volume — with the Diaoria nuntioiual in one ot Andrea Corsali’s lethu’s dalid 
A.D. lot.'), and printed in Uaniu^io,” vt»l. i, p. 180. St)au!L>;e to say, the ttum 
is forcibly suggestive of Tuldksrfro^ a name of tlistrict occurring in the Sanskrit 
MSS. from Nepal, cuninicntod uiioii by A. Foueher in liis IconoLrrapliie 
Bouddluriue do I’lnde” (Paris, 11)00), pp. o8, 178, 101, 210. However. thos<! 
MSS. tell us that Varddhainiioa is in tlio country of Tofaksi fro. Now, it 
Varddhaoidna be really meant for Bardvan, as Fovudiei assumes (p. oS), which 
lies at some sixty miles north-west of Calentta, Tnldksctra would prove to he 
a district of Bengal, and have nothing to do with T^n-Io-shn or T’u^h-chivu. 
BiU may not VarddhaoiOnn be meant, in the case in point, for rither Blianio 
{Varoia-pnra^ sco^ p, 42 above) or some ilistrict in Lower Burma, e.g. Jana- 
varddhana, i.o. Tungu'r The resemblance between T^o-lo-shu or T^o-H-c/ifOt 
{Ann. DtUii-chwut) and Tuldksefra is too striking to justify the idontiticatiou of 
the latter with the former, well-known to ns from Chinese sources, rather 
than with a hypothetical TuldkHetra in AVesterri Bengal, which has never been 
heard of elsewhere in Indian literature. 

^ As no native characters arc supplied for this term it is difficult to guess 
what is meant. Should the spelling be , ^|J , ILa-la, Ka-la, the reference 
might be to the Bala tribe, a tattooing branch of the Sakai people still to bo 
found in the Perak district on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. (See 
Newbold’s British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca,” London, 1839, 
vol. i, p. 421, and vol. ii, p. 383.) Or is the connection with the state of 
Ha-la-tan or Ka-la-tan referred to hereafter, or with the Kalah ^island’ of the 
Arabs ? 

2 Aymonier, op. cit., p. 9. 

•’ Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 494, 499 ;'und Groencvoldt, op. cit,, p. 143, where 
the last character in the king’s name is misprinted , 

^ Aymonier, loc. cit. 
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China in a.d. 821, under the reign of Mu Tsung.* Another 
mission of a.d. 435 is, in Later Sung history, recorded as 
having been the first one sent by Shi-p*o, whereas in the 
annals of the First Sung it is ascribed to 8M-p‘o-P‘o~ia.* 
Qunavarman, we have seen (p. 463), visited this State of 
8hi-p*o in A.D. 424 on his way from Ceylon to China. 

On the island of 8hi-p*o a State named Ho-lo-tan, Pi^ J|[ , 
is mentioned as having sent several missions to China between 
A.D. 430 and 452.^ It is therefore almost certain that the 
8hi-p‘o of A.D. 821—992 was identical with the 8hS-p*o, * island,’ 
of A.D. 430-452, the 8hi-p‘o spoken of in a breath with P'o^ta 
(^8hi-p*o-P*o-ta) in a.d. 435, and the 8h£~p‘o visited by Gu^a- 
varman, a.d. 424. The name of the king who despatched the 
mission to China in a.d. 435 is recorded as 


> T^ounff-Fao, vol. x, p. 2*33, where the date is given as 820. But Mu Tsung 
reigned a.d. 821-826. 

Ibid. See also p. 463 ante. 

^ See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 605-606. Parker thas translates, in the 
China Review^ vol. xvi, p. 301, a passage from the “ P‘ei-w5n Yiin-fu ” relative 
to the State in question: **The State of Uo^lo^ian has its capital at She^p^o 

Chou^ The characters ^ he adds, ** are pronounced as SI 

[Shi^p^oJ, the modern Japanese pronunciation being Jaba, i.e. Java, and not 
uiva as stated by Dr. Williams.’’ Next he proceeds with his translation as 
follows : * * Jaba State is in the South Sea ; it is flat and suited for crops ; in the 
year 1129 an officer was sent to confer a marshaPs baton on the Lord of JavaJ* 
In the China Review, vol. xiii, p. 384, the same Sinologist translates from the 
identicid source : ** The capital of Ko^lo^tan State is on Java island.” Professor 
Schlegel, in Foung~Pao, vol. x, p. 249, renders the above passage as : “ Kalatan 
in A.D. 430 ruled over the island of She^p^oJ^ Hervey de Saint-Denys in his 
translation of Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 606) has : “ le royaume [of Ho-lo^tan'] 
est 8itu6 dans I’lle de Cheapo ou. Ton^po [She^p^Oy Ta^p*o'\. It will thus 
be seen, owing to the discrepancies just quoted, that it is impossible to 
make out whether She ~ p^o was merely the name of the capital city of 
Ho •lo- tan State or that of the ’ island ’ on which it was situated. The 
latter was more likely the case. The term Ho-lo-tan may stand for either 
Haradan, Halatan, Kaladan, Harafa, and the like. It may be compared with 
the Kalak and Kardanj of Sulaiman, the Haranj of Serapion and Kdrfsi, and 
perhaps also with Ibn Batfita’s Ifarddlah (quality of camphor’ possibly so named 
from the district where it was produced ; vide ante, pp. 437, 441). It may, on 

the other hand, designate the same country as li JL , Kou-lo-tan 

(^KulutaTi, a State mentioned early in the seventh century as lying to the 
south of Ch*ih-t*u (Sukhothai, Siam, see p, 179 above). Either, or both of 
them, may be noAv represented by the Krut district on the west coast of the Gulf 
of Siam (lat. 11® 24'N. cired) ; by Onrot (Kurata P) in the Ohirbi district on 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula (vide supra, pp. 95, 97) ; and possibly, 
though it seems very unlikely, by Kalantan on the east coast of the latter* My 
view inclines in favour of Ourot for Ho-lo-tan, This term may, however, oe 
simply a transcript of the Malay word Kratofi, meaning a ‘ fort ’ or ’ citadel.* 
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IB % Shih-li P*o-ta T*o-a-lo-pa-mo = iSr2-jB/m//a {Baittf 
Vata, Vartay or Varddha)-dava (or dhara P) padma (or varmay 
varman)y where P^o-ta is spelt with the same characters as 
occur in the name of the State of P^o-ta itself. 

The situation o£ 8ht-p% was past San-fo-chH (Palembang) 
in coming from China, for in a.d. 904—5 San-fo-chH is 
described as lying between CMn^la (Kamboja) and 

Furthermore, in a.d. 992, Shi-p^o is stated to have had as 
neighbour a country called i P^o-lo~miny where the 

natives ** had the secret of looking into people’s minds ; 
whenever anybody wanted to do them mischief they knew it 
beforehand.”^ In this connection it should be observed that 
under the date a.d, 802 we are told of PHau (Lower Burma) 


' Ma Tuan-lin, op, cit., p. 499, and Groeneveldt, op. cit,, p. 135. In 
Ma Tuan*lin the fifth and sixth characters are transposed, this portion of the 
name thus reading instead of T*o-a^lo, It is most unlikely that the 

State of JP*o^ta is implied in the preceding tvords Shih^li-P*o-ta, which may 
mean simply dri^bhadra va(ay vata^ etc.). As regards the State of 

JP*o^tay I have alrea^ pointed out {supra, p. 463) its very probable identity with 
Tavernier’s Bata. This famed traveller says, in fact, in V. Ball’s translation 
(*< Travels in India, by J. B. Tavernier,” Loudon, 1889, vol. ii, p. 162) : Some 
years ago p.e. prior to 1646 cired] very rich mines of tin were discovered at 
DeUgore, Bangore, Bordelon, and Bata,^^ of which places the translator gives us 
the magnificent equivalents of “ Belli (?), Salangor, Billiton, and Banka (?).” 
{^N.3. — The Bangka mines were only discovered, as Marsdeii informs us, 
in 1710 by the ouming of a house !3 We shall restore this barbarously 
mangled piece of historical geogr^hy by pointing out that the localities uaineil 
are ml to be found on the Malay Feninsula, and correspond rospectively to Ligor, 
Singora, P*hattalung, and mayhap Bardia (C‘hiimp‘hon, so named from'^the 
islet Bardia marked on the old maps, which seems to bo the one now called 
Koh Mattrd). Pathlu, some twenty-seven miles above C‘hump‘hon, may also 
be meant, or even Ban-Don, below C‘baiya, in about 9® 6' N. lat. ; in any case 
we may feel absolutely certain that Bata cannot be far away from the three 
places before named by Tavernier and identified by us as above. Wo may even 
take it for granted that it stood, like those, on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. This Bata is, then, in all likelihood, the l^o-ta State of Chinese 
history, and She-p^o cannot have been very distant from it. I may add for 
completeness’ sake that in connection with the Ceylonese punitive expeclition 
of eired 1176-1180 against Pegu, a Ceylonese chronicle apjiears to mention 
a seaport Supattota on that coast, “ over which Euritipurapam was governor ” 
(Journal As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xli, pt. 1, p. 198). This toponymic Sapattota, 
if correct, is suggestive of the more fictitious than real SM-p*o-ta. So ia Zlr-hdd 
(i.e. * below the wind ’), the term applied by Persian and Arab mediieval writers 
to the countries of Further India and the Archipelago (see Abdur-Razzak in 
“ India in the Fifteenth Centunr/’ pt, i, p. 6). But such resemblnnces in names 
are, of course, merely accidental, and should not be made the basis for serious 
rapprochements. 

* Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 669. 

® Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 146 ; and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 602. 
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that near its capital there were ** hills of sand and a barren 
waste which also borders on ^ ^9 Po-sz, and P*o-lo-tnin, 
and is twenty days from the city of Si-shS-li (the Si-shA-li 
of the Buddhist classics is Central India).” ^ Here Po~8Z 
and P^o-lO’-miii are almost certainly not meant for Persia and 
Brdhmana^rdstra (India), but for some other similarly named 
countries in Further India. The second very probably 
corresponds to Brahma-deia^ the country about Tagaung in 
Upper Burraa.^ 

From the foregoing evidence it plainly follows that the 
situation of must have been somewhere between 


* Parker’s “Burma,” p. 7. 

* The Sanskrit inscription discovered at Tagaung ri.nd dated Gupta Samvat 
108 = a.d. 426, states that Hastinapura (Tagaung) is situated in Brahn^-deia^ 
which latter thus seems to be the region about Tagaung (see Dr. Fiihrer s 
archaeological report for the year 1894). The P*o-lo-men neighboip of She»p 0 
may, however, not have been the region just referred to, but some district largely 
settled by Brahmans, of which there were several on the Malay ^ Peninsiua. 
Two well-known ones were Ligor and P^hhttalung on its eastern coast ; and as 
regards its west coast, Kazwini, writing circA a.d. 1330, says that xa Kalah 
there is a large city with plenty of gardens (which particular would suit well, 
among others, the Tenasserim and P*hang-nga, or Takua-thhne, districte), 
which is a meeting-place for Brahmans (see “ Merveilles de 1 Inde, P; 
Doudart de Lagroe (“Explorations et Missions,” 1883, p. 10) mentions C A v#«- 
Pr€a 7 n—\,e, Java •Brahmans, or Brahmans from Java or C^hvd, C^hava^as 
having settled at some unknown period in Kamboja, where descenimnts 01 "hem 
still exist. Tradition, he says, makes them hail originally from Benares ; but 
there can be no doubt in my mind that they must have come from some 
Brahmapic settlement founded by their forefathers on the Malay Peninsula, as 
their very designation, C*hvea or C*havd, clearly implies. 

As regards Po-sz, it might just as weU refer to the Paziii (or Pazirii^, 
tribe in the more southern parts of that coast. In ^red 1240 Ctao Ju-kua 
mentions a place identically called Po-»z or Pi>~taS, of which Dr. Hirth remar s. 
“ hero probably not Persia, but some other country, which I have not been able 
to idenSfy ” (see Journal Jl.A.S., 1896, p. 479). On p. 429 we have wen 
the same name applied, according to Dr. Bretschneider, to part of the west com 
of North Sumatra, from the fact of the Persiaus carrying on a l^e trade mth 
that country and probably having colonies there. I shall revert to this point 
later on and show that the term Po-iz in the region in question has no connwtion 
whatever with Persians, although I fully admit the possibility of their h^ing 
wttled there in a certain number, as they did at many other ? 

Further India. I-tsing in the wventh centmy tells us 
navigations between East Sumatra and Canton (ewfo sw/iro, p. 428) , K^^hin 
“ref-quarters of a century later (^n. 748-749) fl“d» . ®n extewive P^ 
settlement in South Hainan (see Takakusu in the Proceedings of the Premier 
Congr^ des Etudes d’E.'ctrdme- Orient,” Hanoi, 1903, pp. 68-69) ; Mnhallabi 
(aired A D 10001. quoted by AbO-l-Feda, mentions Persians living in the city 
ffeisla^in JrX6,and so forth. Aciording to Dr. Bretechneider’s thwm 

then, aU thew places should have become known te the ” ^’if 'sld ite 

was by no means the caw ; hence the untenability of the theory Itwlt antt IM 

self-condemnation on its own showing. 
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San^/b^ch*i (Palembang) and JP^iau (Lower Burma) ; that is, 
either in H'orth Sumatra or on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. The latter alternative seems to bo the most 
probable, and in that case 8hi^p*o State is very likely one 
and the same with the next. 

0. — Finally, there existed a kingdom of ^9 So-ling^ 
which was likewise known by the name of Shi-p^o (a.d. 627— 
649), but which I-tsing (a.d. 664—666) calls also 
Po-lingy It is described as an ‘ island,' but doubtless a 
peninsula is implied. Its capital city seems to have been 
Shi-p^Ot possibly in a.d. 627—649, but probably not till later 
on (a.d. 774 to 873). Prior to that, during the reign of 
a king by the name of , Chi^yen? the capital had stood 

more to the east, at the town of ^ 3 f|Q P^o-lu-chia-sz.^ 

It is very probable that this Shi^p^o is the same country 
as B, especially arguing from the fact that no intercourse 
whatever is mentioned after a.d. 860-873 with Ho-Ung^ 
whereas it is recorded from 992 onwards for 8h6-p^o. The 
embassy stated to have been sent by the last-named kingdom 
in a.d. 821 was probably despatched by Howling •8hit-p*o. 
Similarly, the mission from 8h6^p^o that reached China in or 
about A.D. 802, giving an account of P ^ iau ^ must have come 
from the same State of Ho-lxng-8ht-p*o. 

Chinese texts — or rather, perhaps, the translations given 
of them by our Sinologists — are far from agreeing as to the 
location of Soiling or Po-ling, alias 8hi-p^o, in relation to 


1 Chavannes, op. cit., p. 60. In Annamese Ba^lang^ and or 

Kha-lang for Howling. 

* Kit^yen, Klet-dzleriy KiUyon^ in the old dialects, which pronunciations 
suggest the words Khyan^ Kirjan, Kerian^ or Krian ; and Kftin^ Kftayajna^ etc. 

* A name strikingly similar to Bharu-haccha or Barygaza. It may, however, 

be Malay derived, e.g., ixom Buluh-gajah (= Pali meaning ‘Elephant- 

bamboo • ; or else it may be connected with either 'Prakdaai {vide supra, p. 96) 
or Briias (Baruvas, Beruas, etc.), said to be the original seat of government in 
P6rak. Berkudsa, a very similar term, has in Malay the sense of ‘strong,* 
‘ powerful.’ 

Professor Schlegel gives, in T^oung-Pao, vol. ix, p. 275, an almost* totally 
different translation of the last passage as follows : — “ The king lives in the city 
of Shay-po, but his ancestor Ki^yen had removed to the east from the city of 
Polukiasze (Amoy, Polokasu)J** In Groeneveldt’s translation (op. cit., p. 139) 
the sentence here italicized is rendered “ . . . . but his ancestor, Ki^yen, 

had lived more to the east, at the town Pa-lu-ka-siJ*'* 
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the neighbouring States. From Qroeneveldt’s translations 
from both the Gh^iu T^ang^nhu^ the Old History of the T‘ang 
Dynasty, bk. 197, and the Hun T^ang-shu or New History of 
the T*ang Dynasty (bk. 222, p. 2),^ that location may be 
deduced as follows : — 

1. East of P'o-/i, Si or Ma-li, jH, which he takes 

to be Sumatra. 

2. West of P*o-t^ng, Si or To-p^o-Ung^ Si 

which he most absurdly identifies with the island of 

Bali (!). 

3. South of Chin-la (Eamboja). 

4. North of the sea and of an insular State called $ jp 

To^mo-ch*ang. 

In a further passage from the same book of the old T'ang 
history To-p*o^Ung is, in agreement with the above, placed 
to the east of Ho-ling and to the west of ^ SS 
However, in the amplified new history of the same dynasty 
Howling is said to lie east of To-p*o-t£ng^ in open contradiction 
to the preceding statements.^ 

The ‘*San-ts‘ai T^u-hwei'^ (published a.d. 1607) tells us 
that P^o^Hng lies eastward (for westward?) of Lin-i (Campa), 
borders in the west upon Mi-U, ^ m (same as ^ p , 
Mi-li-ch^6 P), and in the south upon PLo-Ung^ 

From the fact of all Chinese texts being agreed in making 
the country of jp ^|J, Lo-ch^a (see above, pp. 260, 261), and 
not Ho^ling^ coterminous with P^o-li on the east,® it follows 


^ See op. cit., p. 13S, and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cib., pp. 522, 526, 534. 

* Ibid., p. 183. 

® See Ma Tuan-lin, on. cit., p. 631, and T'oung-Paoy vol. ix, p. 284. Mi-li-cyw 
is, in the same contraoictory manner, therein located to tJie west of Tv-p^o-thtg, 
Professor Schlegel, while saying, following the Old T‘ang history (Poung^Pao^ 
vol, ix, p. 372), that Howling “ lay east of P^o^liy^ goes on to state in a note to the 
next page (373), apparently following the New T*ang history, that the texts have : 

* KaUng borders to the east upon Polif to the west upon Topoting^ to the north 
upon Cambodja, and to the south upon the sea.” This is also the inteimetation 
put by Ilervey de Saint-Dcnys upon a corresponding passage of Ma Tuan-lin 
(op. cit., pp* 526-6), and under the chapter devoted to P^o-thig in the samo 
work (p. 623), where it is stated that P^o-thig borders on the east upon Howling 
and on the w'est upon Mi-li-^chL 

* T*oung~PaOy vol. ix, p. 286. 

^ See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 460 and 489. 
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that So'^ling could scarcely be looked for in the same quarter. 
y^Thether it be due to divergences of opinion on the part of 
the translators in interpretiug the texts, or to clerical slips 
on the part of the Chinese writers who compiled or copied 
them from older sources, it is perfectly evident, from 
the contradictions pointed out, that there is an error, 
whether of misapprehension or misconstruction, somewhere, 
which it is of the greatest importance to correct before 
proceeding with our inquiry. After a careful examination 
of the subject I have come to the conclusion that Ma 
Tuan-lin*s account as translated by Hervey de Saint-Denys 
is the moat logical, inasmuch as it smooths over all contra- 
dictions, and the most consistent with topographical and 
historical evidence, as will become apparent in the sequel. 
I accordingly adopt the data as supplied in this version, on 
the basis of which the position of Ho-hng becomes fixed as 
follows : — 

1. Eastward of P^o^teng or To^p*o-^t&ngy to the west of 

which lies Mi-lUch^ 

2. Westward of P'o-liy to the cast of which lies Lo-ch^a? 

3. Southward of Chen-la (Kamboja).^ 

4. Northward of the sea and of an insular kingdom called 

To-mo~ch*ang. This State has : (1) Po’-lung^ $ |^, 
on the west; (2) P'o-fing, ^ HL, on the east; and 
(3) Pan-cMh-pa, ^ ES, sometimes also spelled 
ChHen-chih~fit^ ^ ^ on the south.^ 

It is further stated in the Ti-li-che of the T'ang-shu, 
ch. 436, quoted by Chavannes,^ that Soiling lies four to 
five days^ sailing to the east of ^ Fo-shih (here meaning 
the whole eastern coast of Sumatra from Pusai to Palembang), 
and that it is the largest island (read * peninsula ^ or * district 
in the south. This makes it evident that JBLo-ling must have 


1 ?P- 523, 626, 631. 

* Pp. 460, 489, 525-526. 

3 Pp. 526. 

« P. 634. 

‘ “ Lea Beligieux Emioents,” etc., p. 412, note. 
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stood on the Malay Peninsula, and not on any of the islands 
fronting the east coast of Sumatra to the south of it as far as 
Palemhang ; for the only two of them, viz. Bulang and 
Qalang, bearing names closely related respectively to Polling 
(Ba-lang) and Howling (Kha-lang, Ka-lang) are far from 
being the largest islands in the south, or, for that matter, 
even in the Rhio-Linga Archipelago.^ 

I-tsing mentions once only the fact of one Buddhist 
devotee having sailed from China, first to Ho-ling^ then to 
5(2 IS fii, Mo-lo-yu (Mallayo or Malayu), and thence to 
Central India. From this Chavannes (loc. cit.) rightly 
argues that Ho-ling was to be found before Mo-lo-yu on the 
sea- route from China to India, although, as shown by the 
itineraries of I-tsing and Wu-hing,^ it was not necessarily 
touched at when making that journey. There is, however, 
nothing in the above statement which tells against our assumed 
position of Ho-ling on the Malay Peninsula ; nay, even on 
the west coast of it. For, in the first place, the Buddhist 
devotee who undertook that journey may, after having 
reached Ho-ling and in vain looked for a ship there to convey 
him across to India, have found it more convenient, in order 
to obtain the desired passage, to sail back some distance 
to Mo’-lo^yu, which, as may be seen from all itineraries 
described by I-tsing, was invariably called at and must have 
accordingly stood on the regular sea-route from China to 
India, and vice versA. Secondly, PEo-ling^ although mainly 
situated on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, ma 3 ’^ well 
have stretched partly across to its eastern seaboard on the 
Gulf of Siam, in which case in sailing outward from China 
it would naturally have been met with, as Chavannes puts 
it, before Mo-lo-yu. Thirdly, I-tsing’s allusion may be to 

^ Chavannes concludes, of course (loc. cit.), that “le pays do Ilo-Jbig, so 
trouvant k Test de la partie m^ridionale de Sumatra, ne pout etre place quo 
dans Pile de Java ** !! This in spite of the fact that Java does not at all lie to the 
east of any part of Sumatra, but only in a south-eastern direction from it, and 
very far south from A. 

* Op. cit., pp. 119 and 125 (where the outward route described is : Canton, 
Fo^ahih^ Mo-lo-yu^ Chie^eh^a^ Lo-^kxvo or Nikobars ; and the homeward one : 
Tamralipti, Chie^eh*a^ Fo-'Shihf China); and p. 144, where the itinerary is: 
China, Shih-li^Fo-shih^ Mo-lo-yu Island, Chie^ch^a^ Nagapattana. 
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a quite distinct place, bearing the same or a similar name 
to So-ling, on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. We 
have here, in fact, a Tanjong or Cape Puling,' also known by 
the name of Qelang, the names of which closely correspond 
respectively to Polling and Ho-ling. Whichever of the three 
surmises here put forward be the correct one, it will bo seen 
that there is not the slightest evidence to show that 
Ho • ling stood elsewhere than on the Malay Peninsula. 
As regards Mo^lo-yu (Mallayo or Malaya), I cannot see my 
way to agree with Chavannes and his followers in making it 
the same as Palembang, on the strength of I-tsing’s statement 
that Mo-lo~yu had shortly before his time or during his stay 
there become part and parcel of the Shih-li-Fo-shih dominions, 
and of Alboquerque's assertion that Palembang was called 
Malayo by the Javanese.^ I shall demonstrate further on 
that I-tsing’s Mo-lo-yii most be sought for on the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula. It is very strange, and 
therefore worthy of note, that I-tsing seems to know nothing 
about Shi-p% but only speaks of Ho-ling or Po-ling. 

The country of Ho-ling is said in the Hsin T'ang-shu ” 
(or New History of the T'ang Dynasty, compiled during the 
eleventh century, bk. 222) to produce “tortoise-shell, gold 
and silver, rhinoceros horns, and ivory.”® “There is a 
cavern from which salt water bubbles up spontaneously.”* 
The same things, it should be pointed out, are related of 
8hi-p*o State in the Sung annals: “The country produces 
gold, silver, rhinoceros horns, ivory, lignum aloes . 


ihl the South Capo. In the latest nap of 

the ^^la 3 r Peninsula published by the Straits Branch of the R.A.S,, 1898 the 
term Tanjong Paling disappears, and is replaced by the designation Tanjuna 
no doubt derived from the hill (Bukit Qelang) which forms the extremity 
Ite position IS fixed in 4° N. lat. Likewise disappears the 
substituted by Tanjung Tetnbeling. This ^s mapped 
lower d^n. There is, therefore, every probability that Bukit Gelane 
Oelang Hill is, after all, ftoleray’s Kalen KSlon Vlalaya Gelang = ^nUt 

SL^ip thi cIwL 

xl,*Bnd*xlT!**'^'^””^*’ “**■’ Takakusu, op. cit., pp. xxx, note, 

P* Frofeasor Schlegel, in T'ouna-Pao val ir 

^■*^Gro^nT^ldt,*joc! elephants.” 
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sulphur, and sapan* wood. . . . Salt is obtained by boiling 

sea-water.**' These productions again point to some place in 


‘ ibid., p. 142 . Malt is stated to be obtained by boiling sea-nrater at the 
followintr places mentioned in the same work : (1) at Tung-hti-ehtt, i.e. Pulo 
Pemangu and Pulo Aor, but more probably on the sea-coast of the Malay 
Peninsula opposite them (p. 258) ; (2) at Pahang (p. 256) ; (3) at Sumatra city 
and adjacent territory on tne north coast of Sumatra (p. 211). Numerous caves 
are to be found on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, among the most 
notable being those at Kwala Lampor (Selangor) ; Ipoh (in Kinta, Pdrak) ; 
Gunoi^ Genyang or Elephant Hill (Keaah) ; Langkawi Island, north coast 
(Giia Gherita) ; Trang ; Kasom (near P‘hang-nga), etc. ; but whether one has 
a saline spring bubbling up in it 1 am unable say. 

Sulphur may have been obtained on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
from the deposits of the many sulphurous springs existing there in the Malacca, 
Naning, Klang, Kinta, and Upper Perak districts. Or else it may have heen 
brought thither from the neighbouring north coast of Sumatra, where it has been 
noticed at Pulo Way and at a mountain between Achin and Pedir by Beaulieu 
(Pr5vost, op. cit., vol. ix, p. 340) ; and in mountain caves along that coast by 
Ma-Huan (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 209). 

Veins of silver have been discoverea in various portions of the Malay Peninsula 
(see Dennys, op. cit,, p. 347) ; and in Larut (Perak district) it was found 
associated with the rich tin ores of that territory (see Comptes Rendna of the 
French GeoL Soc. for April 14th, 1882, p. 165). 

The chief supply of tortoise-shell in the Malay Peninsula comes from the 
Bindings near Perak (see Dennys, op. cit., p. 414). 

Gold is found in considerable quantities, either disseminated in quartz reefs or in 
alluvial deposits, especially about Gunong Ledang or Mount Ophir, to the east 
of Malacca, where it was worked till 1817 by the Malays ; on the upper waters of 
the Muur River and its tributary the Gemencheh (Chendras and other mines), 
N.N.E. of Malacca town ; in Upper Perak at Ayer Tawar, Busong, and Bolum 
or Balom mines, of which last McCarthy says (“ Surveying and Exploring 
in Siam,” p. 16) : ** TF'e saw traces of ancient gold-mines^ gigantic workings^ 
abandoned no man knows how long agoJ*' On the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula we need not mention its frequent occurrence in Pahang (on Lui, Lipis, 
and Jelei rivers) ; in Kelantan (Galas and Pergau rivers) ; and in Legeh or 
Rangch (upper waters of the Tanjung Mas and Telubin, and Tomoh district). 
But it is of paramount importance for ethnological science to call attention to 
the fact that most of the gold-mines now being developed in Pahang through 
European enterprise were originally opened at apparently a very remote age 
by natives of an unknown race, wnose workings, of which very evident and 
innumerable traces still remain, have rightly been styled “wonderful” by the 
Europeans who lirst visited them (see Dennys^ “ Descript. Diet, of Brit. Malaya,’* 
pp. 265-266). The chief of these formerly exploited mines are Raub, Punium, 
Selensing, Tui, and Kechau, the Selensiiig being one of the most marvellous. 
“ It is situated in a small valley surrounded by low hills, which in some forgotten 
period must have been the scene of very extensive mining operations. The 
surfaces of these hills are honeycombed with perpendicular shafts, circular in 
shape, which in some instances penetrate to the water-level below the surface 
of the valley, a depth of considerably over 100 feet. [Dennys, op. cit., p. 266, 
speaks of pits over 160 feet deep extending for miles.] Many of these pits are 
pW^ so dose together that a wall of rock not more than two teet thick separates 
them from one another. The antiquity of these workings is attested by the 
apparently virgin forest which clothes the hills in which they are situated, large 
slow-growing trees being in some instances found with their roots centred in the 

sides of the shafts No clue has yet been obtained which might 

serve to indicate the race to which these miners belonged. The mode of mining 
employed by them Offers radically from that in use among the Chinese, and the 
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the north of Sumatra or on the Malay Peninsula, and exclude 
Java, making it thus probable that Ho- ling is identical with 
the Shi-p^o of section B above. 

The true geographical position of Howling may be further 
determined from gnornonical data handed down to us in the 
New History of the T^ang Dynasty in the following terms: — 
'' When at the summer - solstice a gnomon is erected of 
eight feet high, the shadow (at noon) falls on the south side, 
and is two feet four inches [Chinese chHh of ten U^un or 
inches each, i.e. 2^ or 2*4 *feet*] long.^' 

The importance of such a statement can never too much 
be insisted upon, since it enables ua to arrive at a correct 


Malays possess no tradition on the subject. .... Whatever the race 
may nave boeni it is evident that it must have attniued to a considerable degree 
of mechanical skill, and presumably to a fairly high state of civilization ; and 
yet, from an examination of the excavations, one is led to believe that the race 
which mined them must have been of a somewhat more diminutive stature 
than either the modern Malay or Siamese. From the appearance of many 
portions of these workings, it would seem probable that the work of mining was 
suspended suddenly and never resumed, possibly on account of war, an epidemic, 
or some other public calamity.” (11. C. Belfield^s “ Handbook of the Federated 
Malay States,” London, 1902, pp. 127“128.) As for myself, I can add that 
traces of similar old workings have been noticed, not only in connection with 
gold, but also tin mines in various jiarts of the Peninsula ; Neolithic implements, 
such as celts, axe-hcads, etc,, being found in the ancient timberecl drives or 
tunnels. This has been the case, for instance, in Perak. Since a.d. 1616 
Barbosa speaks of a gold-mine lying abandoned in Pahang (Uamusio, vol. i, 
fol. 318 verso). What, therefore, was the race that opened these mines ? 
Evidently the same that built those wonderful monuments in Kainhoja — the race 
of now still represented in the Malay Peninsula by the Sakai and allied 

tribes. However, this race, as in Kamboja, no doubt did only the manual 
labour. But the intelligent mind that planned, directed, and superintended 
must have been, as there, Hindu. Or shall we have to assume that, m the case 
of the most ancient of those mines, where Neolithic implements occur associated 
with the workings, the directive mind was Phoenician ? This is by no means 
improbable, as we shall see in the following pages that Phamician influence 
once undoubtedly extended as far as Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, where, 
especially on the latter, it must have been very considerable, the Biblical 
Ophir hitherto unidentified and vainly sought for lying very probably within its 
compass, or, at any rate, very close upon its northern borders. 

Lignum aloes or Ghani-wood {Aquilaria Malaceensis) is plentiful on the 
Malay Peninsula, where it occurs in dense forests in Johor, Malacca, Negri 
Sembilan, Pahang, etc. (See Journal Straits Branch B.A.S., No. 35, January, 
1901, p. 74.) It is also exported along with ivory, etc., from Selangor (“ China 
Sea Directory,’’ vol. i, 4th edition, 1896, p. 169). In Sumatra it appears to 
occur only in its southern portion (near Kebang, Turabangi River, Lampongs). 

Sapan-wood “grows in abundance on the northern borders of Malacca and 
elsewhere in the Peninsula” (Dennys, op. cit., p. 338). It is peculiarly 
plentiful in the central and northern portions of the latter. Its occurrence on 
the north coast of Sumatra {Lambri or Bamni) is mentioned by Sulaiman 
Marco Polo, and most later travellers. * 
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estimate of the real location of JSo-ling better than any 
attempt based simply on circumstantial evidence of not 
unfrequently too vague a character^ such as, for instance, 
toponymic resemblances, etc. It is plain that if some 
gnomonic datum of this kind accompanied each foreign place- 
name mentioned by Chinese authors, hardly any difficulty 
would be experienced in deciphering their geographical 
charms. And yet, to our utter surprise, we see no attempt 
made in the pages of Qroeneveldt's monograph to test that 
statement, while nearly two pages are wasted in conjectures 
as to the location of Ho-ling^ which a simple calculation of 
three lines would have settled. Accustomed as we are to rank 
gnomonic and astronomic observations, however imperfect, 
high above mere verbiage and philological disquisitions in 
an enquiry of this kind, we shall at once proceed to find 
out what result can be drawn from the data contained in the 
passage quoted above. 

Mindful, then, of the fact, too frequently overlooked, that 
the shadow cast by a vertical gnomon does not correspond 
to the altitude of the sun^s centre, but to that of its upper 
limb, so that the observation of it is tantamount to an 
observation of the sun’s upper limb ; and calling a the angle 
of incidence at which a ray from the said upper limb grazing 
the top of the gnomon will meet the plane of the dial at 
noon, we have — 

tang, d = ~ 3*3333333, whence cl = 73^ 18^ 2^^*7. 

Apparent altitude of sun’s upper limb . . a = 73® 18' 2"’7 

Parallax for altitude a = -h 2''*4 

Refraction (approximately estimated) = — 17"*5 

- 16"1 

True meridian altitude of sun’s upper limb = 73® 17' 47"*6 
Less semi-diameter (approximately estimated) = 15' 46"*6 


True meridian altitude of sun’s centre . . =73® 2' 2" 

Say, 73® 2'. 

Zenith distance = 90® - 73® 2' = 16® 58'. 
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Assuming now the sun’s declination at that summer 
solstice to have been something like 23° 27' N., we deduce 
the latitude — 

Lat. of Howling = 2Z^ 27' -16° 58' = 6° 29' N. 

Had the Chinese annalists put on record also the year in 
which the above observation was taken, a far more precise 
result could be arrived at. But even with the drawbacks 
we have to labour under, the possible amount of error 
cannot very well exceed a few minutes of a degree ; so that, 
making a fairly ample allowance for this as well as for other 
slight errors arising from imperfections in the method of 
measurement, we may feel assured of being well on the 
truth’s side when we assert that the position of Ho-ling 
must have been between, say, 6° and 7° North latitude. 
It will thus be seen that Ho-ling cannot be looked for in 
either Java or Sumatra, both of which lie below the 6th 
parallel of Northern latitude. Borneo, although reaching 
with its northernmost extremity to the next parallel 
above that, is most certainly out of the question. There 
accordingly remains only the Malay Peninsula where 
that State could be located. And yet we see Qroeneveldt, 
and after him Takakusu and others, seriously identifying 
Ho-ling with Java on the mere strength of the statement 
contained in the above-quoted extract from the T^ang 
Annals, that Ho-ling is also called Shi-p^Oy* which last 
term, although meant to convey the sounds Java^ Jaha^ 
Saba, Sara, etc., we have demonstrated to apply to many 
other places besides the island of Java.^ I feel very sorry for 
the pet theories of these and other Sinologists obsessed with 
such geographical notions ; but magna est veritas et praevalebit. 


' The only instances, I believe, in Chinese literature in which the term 
, She-p'o, is employed to denote the island of Java, are two, and occur 
in a passage of Fei llsin’s itinerary, the “Hsing-ch'a ShCng-lan” (see for the 
text of this passage, Poung.Pao, 1901, p. 376, note 247). The same writer, 
however, invariably uses Chao-wa, every other time he alliideH to that 

island. 
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and it is high time for the sake of scientific progress that 
it should do 60 .^ 

We have seen that So-ling is located by the Chinese 
annalists themselves at four or five days’ sailing to the east 
of Fo-shih. This appears to be one and the same with the 
State also called 8hih-li Fo-ahih, and I-tsing in his works 
u»es both terms indiscriminately,* although Takakusu is 
inclined to draw a line of distinction between them and take 
Fo-shih as the old name of the capital, while assuming 8Mh-H 
Fo-ahih to be a later appellation for both the capital and its 
now far more extensive dominions. I think, however, there 
is no reason or foundation whatever for such a subtle 
distinction, and consider that Fo-ahih is a mere shortened 
form of 8hih-li Fo-ahih ; an abbreviation of a character quite 
common in Chinese literature. According to a common 
custom in Oriental countries, the State would be often 
designated by the name of its capital, and vice verad, so 
that in such a case there could be no difference between 
the appellations of either. This point settled, it is gratifying 
to notice that I-tsing, as well as his contemporaries, furnish 
us reliable gnomonical data by which the geographical position 
and limits of the country in question can be determined 
accurately enough. As this is of great importance for our 
enquiry we shall avail ourselves of such an opportunity 
at once. 

Starting first with I-tsing, he tells us* that in the country 
of 8hih’‘li Fo^ahihy at about the time of both equinoxes, at 
noon, there is no shadow cast on the dial-plate from the 


' It is curious, and withal not a little amusing, to notice the serious 
geographical blunders to which incurable Javomania has led our Sinologists. 
Takakusu, the only one who, as we have seen, has found courage enough to 
publish the result (although incorrect) of the gnomonical observation at Ho-ling^ 
M not convinced even after obtaining 6° 8' N . ; and, rather than give up his 
hobby about Java, attempts to otherwise explain the astounding discrepancy 
between his pet views and actual figures. Tnere is,” he writes, a connision 
in the statement if a place in Java (6° 8' S.) be meant. I must leave the point 
unsettled, until I have examined all the parallel passages in the Chinese books” 
(op. cit., p. xlviil. But it is in his head, and not m the statement of the Chinese 
annalists, that tne confusion lies, which has been communicated thence, as we 
have seen, to the process of working out the data set before him. 

* Chavannes, op. cit., p. 125, note 2, gives us the most clear proof of this. 

^ Takakusu, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 


31 
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gnomon, or on the ground from a man who stands erect 
on those days. This argues that the land in question was 
crossed by the equator, and may have stretched for some 
distance on both sides of it. 

On the other hand, the Nan-^Man Chuariy or History of the 
Southern Barbarians, gives us the following interesting 
details.^ Shih-li Fo-shih lies 2,000 li (about 400 miles) 
beyond Chun-Vu-lung Shan, ^ ^ Ul (!•©• very likely 
JETimdur Island in Durian Strait).* The country stretches 
for 1,000 li (or 200 miles) from east to west, and 4,000 It or 
more (about 800 miles) from north to south. It counts 
fourteen cities, and is divided into two States. Its whole 
western part is called Fang-P*o-lu-sz, IS S ^ 
Ztam-JBdrus, see pp. 429-430 above). It produces much 
gold, cinnabar, and camphor {Lung-nao, for which vide ante, 
pp. 439 and 441). A gnomon eight feet high, erected on 
the day of the summer solstice, casts its shadow [at noon] 
2 feet and 5 inches (or 2'-^^) towards the south.^' 

It will readily be seen that the dimensions here given 
correspond wonderfully closely with those of the island of 
Sumatra (the actual length of which is 960 miles and the 
greatest breadth 220 miles). The two States into which 
the country of Shih-li Fo-shih was divided were evidently : 
(1) Shih-li Fo-shih proper, comprising the whole eastern 
portion of the island ; and (2) Lani’-Bdrus, embracing its 
western half. The gnomonical data referred to, when worked 
out after the same method we have followed above for the 
determination of the latitude of Ho-ling, yield 5"^ 60' N. 
latitude. The position thus determined corresponds to that 
of Pulo Way or Weh, the island lying off the north-western 

' See T^onng-Tao for 1901, pp. 178 for translation, and 179, note 101, for the 
Chinese text with which I have collated it, inserting above the original terms 
with my own equivalents and identifications. 

2 The translator, Professor Schlegel, interprets this as meaning the Kundurang 
or Ounturang mountains, whicTi is nonsense. An island is evidently intended, 
and this is almost certainly the island of Kimdur, lying opposite the mouth of 
the Kampar River. Although the distnnce from this island to Palembang, the 
capital, is only some ‘250 miles, it is fully 400 miles, as stated in the text, from 
Pulo Kundur to the north coast of Sumatra, the point to which, as wo shall see 
directly, the gnomonical observation recorded in tb^ nbove passage applies. 
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extremity of Sumatra^ but may well be taken — after due 
allowance has been made for the usual imperfections 
inherent in the gnomonical measurement in question — to 
apply to the northernmost limit of Sumatra^ i.e. Pedro 
Point (lat. 5° 39' N.). This gives us withal the northern- 
most limit of the land of Shih-li Fo-shih, There seems 
therefore no reason to doubt that the whole of the island 
of Sumatra, and more specifically its eastern portion from 
Achin in the north down to Palembang and even the 
Larapungs in the south, was included by the Chinese under 
that general denomination of Shih-li Fo-fihih ; and the list of 
the fifteen States dependent on it, under its later designation 
of 8an-Fo-chH, given about a.d. 1240 by Chao Ju-kua, to 
which we shall have to revert in the sequel,^ confirms 
that view. 

Such being the facts it will be evident that the 
location assigned to Ho - ling in the books of the T'ang 
dynasty, at four or five days^ sailing to the east of Fo-shih, 
perfectly agrees with the above deductions, and more 
especially with the results we have drawn from the gno- 
monical data handed down to us by the Chinese historians, 
which are : 6° 50' N. lat. for the northern limit of Fo-shih 
or Shih^li Fo-shih, i.e. the northern end of Sumatra; and 
6"" 29' N. lat. for Ho-ling^ i.e. the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula at about that latitude. These two points lie about 
250 miles apart, a distance which it would take just about 
four or five days^ sailing in the olden times to cover. The 
bearing is also correct, the latitudes of the two places being 
about equal, so that an easterly course would have to be 
steered in order to proceed from the former place to the 
latter. 

Having thus made it certain, from calculations based upon 
data suflSciently reliable, that the position of Howling or Po~Ung 
must be fixed on the Malay Peninsula in about 6° 29' N. lat., 
it remains to be seen how far this result agrees with local 

^ Among the fifteen States here referred to there are those of Pa-lin-fhtg — 
Palembang and which latter we have already shown to be Indrapura, 

on the south-west coast of Sumatra {vide ante, p. 455). 
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features^ as well as with the location assigned to Ho-ling in 
respect of the conterminous States named in the Chinese 
texts. 

A glance at a map of the Malay Peninsula will show that 
the 6® 29' parallel of latitude skirts the southern limit of the 
Pulo Butong group of islands, passing afterwards just half- 
way between Pulo Langkawi and Pulo Terutao or Trotto, 
and cutting next the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
a little above the mouth of the Perils or Polit River, and the 
chef-lieu of the district of the same name which, like its 
neighbour Satiin or Satul adjoining it on the north, was 
abstracted from the dominion of Kedah and placed under 
the direct dependence of the Siamese Government in 1841. 
Continuing across the Malay Peninsula the same parallel 
reaches the eastern coast in the Sal district, a little above 
Kwula Menara, the mouth of the Tanjung Mas River. This 
was formerly part of Kelantan territory, the main stream 
of which debouches in the Gulf of Siam only some thirty 
miles to the south-east. 

Returning, however, to the west coast of the Peninsula at 
the point where we left it, we do not here find in modern 
maps any toponymic suggestive of Howling or Po-ling, except 
the very name PerliSy Polity or Pality which may indeed be 
somehow connected with the second form of the Chinese 
term.^ In order to arrive at something approaching to the 

* Of this district and its river thus wrote Michael Topping at the beginning 
of last century (see Dalrymple's “Oriental Repertory,*^ London, 1808, vol.d, 
p, 399 ; and the reproduction of the account in “Essays relating to Indo-China,” 
1st series, vol. i, p. 1 et sen.) : “ Purlis has a deep narrow river, at the entrance 

of which is a small sandy island The bar of the river is very long, 

with only ten feet of water upon it at spring tides. The town is. situated four 
or five miles from this entrance [this must be the village of Ealasah, or that of 
Kangar mentioned in the “China Sea Directory,” vol. i, p. 140, as the capital ; 
Palit or Perils proper being situated some six miles further up], in a valley of 
a mile and a half in circumference, encompassed with steep hills. The old king, 
in his latter days, chose this place for his residence, which occasioned many 
vessels and people to resort here. Since his death it has sunk into its former 
obscurity,” etc. 

Perlis, under the form ParUft, is mentioned several times by Mendez Pinto in 
his Travels since a.u. 1/)39 and 1545 (see English tranu., London, 1692, 
pp. 22, 24, and 189) ; also by Bocarro in hU Decadas (p. 187} in 1612. It 
seemed then a well-frequented resort of trade. 

Further to the north of Perlis and Satul there is, of course, the little State of 
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first form of the same we have to look a little lower down 
the coast towards the mouth of the Kedah River, where 
we are at once stopped by a familiar place-name, that of 
Ounong Oeriang or Oeriyang, better known to seafaring 
men, by whom it is reckoned an excellent landmark, as 
the ^ Elephant Hill/ and greatly famed for its magnificent 
stalactite caves. A streamlet flowing from its neighbourhood 
takes, nowadays, its name from the hill ; but the more 
important watercourse a little to the south of it — known as 
Kedah River only since the establishment on its banks of the 
new seat of government for Kedah in a.d. 1720, or somewhat 
earlier-— was no doubt, like the surrounding territory, 
also named Oeriang after the famous hill referred to above.' 
Here, then, we very probably have a real relic of the ancient 
Ho-lingf as this term in its old Chinese pronunciation was 
perfectly capable of representing sounds like Oarang^ Kliarang^ 
Oaring^ etc. The caves mentioned by the Chinese annalists 
as existing in Howling may well be the very ones on Geriang 
HilL^ Similar caves occur, however, on several of the 
neighbouring islands of the Langkawl group, as well as on 
the rocky islets fronting the mouth of the Trang river further 
up the coast.^ Particularly worthy of mention is the famous 
cave known as the Qua Cherlta (from Skr. Ouhd Carita, 


Pollan or Pllen^ the name of which somewhat resembles that of Po~li)ig. Very 
little is known, however, of its past history. A mountain Kalong exists at some 
.5 J miles as the crow flies south of the capital of Perils, but too much stress cannot 
be laid on such vague toponymic resemblances. 

^ Topping, loc. cit., says that the principal seaport, called Quedah by 
strangers, is termed “ Qnalla Batrang by the natives” ; that is to say, Ktcdla 
Batrang, Bdtang^ or something similar. Here we have another toponjuiic 
which has long since disappeared from maps, and very likely also from the 
memory of the inhabitants. I am inclined to think, nevertheless, that both the 
river and territory in question must have been better known to ancient folk from 
the Geriang Hill. 

* For a good description of the hill and its caves in 1833 see Essays relating 
to Indo-China,” 1st series, vol. i, pp. 212-215. T. Ward, its author, in 
noticing a tradition existing among the natives that the hill was at one time 
surrounded by the sea, remarks that he is inclined to believe, from geological 
indications, that such was the case at no very distant period (p. 214). Colonel 
Low also notices it (op. cit., p. 182) ; and, speaking of Gunong Cherai (Jarai, 
Srai) or Kedah Peak further to the south, says that large crystals of quartz, 
gold, and tin ore are to be found there, wliile iJot springs exist in various parts 
of the neighbouring central range of the Peninsula. 

® For these caves on the Trang islets see Low, op. cit., pp. 183-184. 
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i.e. ^ Legend Cave on the north coast of Langkawi 
Island, so called from an inscription in Arabic character high 
up on the limestone cliff at the entrance. This epigraphic 
document seems to be very old, and shows, at all events, that 
the island was frequented at one time by Arab navigators 
and traders.^ Indeed, from the testimony of our own 
travellers some two centuries ago, it is legitimate to infer that 
the insular group of which it forms the principal part must 
have enjoyed in the past far greater notoriety and a busier 
life than nowadays.^ Its position within a few miles of 


^ Marked Qoa Cherika in the latest map of the Malay Peninsula published by 
the Straits Branch of the R.A.S. Hence the correct name may ho, after all, 
Ouhd Cdrika {Cdrika^giihd)^ i.e. ‘ Inscription Cave.’ 

* It would be very interesting to have the inscription deciphered and trans- 
lated, as it may reveal to us some interesting phase of the as yet scarcely known 
past history of Langkawt and neighbouring islands and coast. Mr. Kyunersley, 
who visited the spot in 1900, and gives an account of his trip in the Journul 
Straits Branch M.A.S, for July, 1901 (No. 3G), remarks anent the inscription 
(p. 62) : “ Certain Arabic words and names can be made out, but whether it is 
ancient, as the Malays like to believe, or some hundred years old, it is impossible to 
say.'* Evidently further investigation is needed here. 

Since writing the above I have noticed the late W, E. Maxwell’s most 
interesting article on “ Pulau Langkawi” and its antiquities and legends in the 
Journal Straits Branch Jt.A.S., No. 19 (1887), to which I refer the reader. 
Concerning the Qua Cherita, this accomplished scholar says (pp. 32-33) that 
the inscription, carved in the rock at a height of some twelve feet from the 
ground, is Malay, and contains a date, a.k. 1060 = a. d. 1649 ; it seems to record 
the visit of some raja at that period, if the date alluded to is to be taken as the 
date when it was written; and not of some past event commemorated at a later 
period. Maxwell also gives a transcription of the opening sentences of the 
inscription as far as they are decipherable ; of the remainder he notices, only 
a word here and there can be made out. 

* According to Colonel Low (in his notes to his translation of the Kedah 
Annals, in Journal Malay Archipelago^ vol. iii), Lankdpurl was the ancient 
name of this cluster of islands, now called LankavarJ by the natives, but 
Langkdvi in the maps and modem books. In Siamese records I find their name 
usually spelled Nongkdxcl ; hence it is probable that owing to their being, like 
the Nikobars, anciently inhabited by a stark-naked population they were 

similarly termed Nanga^vdra^ Nanga-vdrl, They are marked 

Lung-ya-ehiaoA (Cant. X?r/?^-t}^a-A;a/«-i = Lahgakawi), in the Chinese map of 
about A.i>. 1400 published by Phillips {Journal China Branch B,A,S., vol. xxi, 
1886, p. 38). This is perhaps the most ancient mention of them extant, at any 
rate under that name. In 1606 Matelief calls them Lanchevy \ and shortly 
afterwards (a.d. 1621) Beaulieu gives a rather detailed description of “ I’isle que 
ses habitants nomment LancahxUj et ceux d’Achem Bulo Lada ou I’Isle au poivro,** 
and speaks of rather extensive pepper plantations situated at the foot of a large 
mountain there (Gunong Raya?), owing to which an active intercourse was 
maintained with the island (see Pr6vosvs Collection of Voyages,” vol. viii, 
p. 336, and vol. ix, p. 334). Now rice and sugar are the pnncipal productions, 
the valleys and plains being inhabited and cultivated. There are numerous 
villages, of which the principal one is Kwah, near the south-eastern extremity of 
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seyeral once flourishing seaports on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and in the track of sailing vessels pro* 
ceeding thither from the southern coast of India and from 
Ceylon vi& the Nikobars, or travelliDg to and fro along the 
eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, between the Gangetic 
Delta, Arakan, Pegu, and the Straits, coupled with the fact 
of its possessing good anchorages, cannot but have helped in 
making it, if not a large emporium, at least a well-known 
place of call for ships and an entrepdt for transoceanic trade. 
Even at present some considerable amount of commerce is 
carried on with Penang and the adjacent coasts by junks. 


the island. The term Pulo Lada^ or ' Pepper Island/ is actually, strand to say, 
applied to Pulo Butun, the south-western island of the group, which is hilly and 
covered with thick jungle. But formerly the islands were collectively knoTvn as 
the Ladas or pepper islands. The view expressed by Dennys (‘* Descriptive 
Diet, of British Malaya/* p. 318) that they were ** so called more probably horn 
their number than their produce ** will now be seen, after the evidence from 
Beaulieu, to be absolutely uofounded. On Dayang Bunting, the largest southern 
island, separated from the adjacent Pulo Tuba by a narrow winding channel 
(Selat Tuba), there is a fresh -water lake about 500 yards long. Thermal springs 
exist near Tanjong Dundang or Dendang (or Gamarau), the north-east extreme 
of Langkiiwi Island. According to p, Malay tradition the body of Tun Jana 
Khateb, a noted champion from Pasei, lies at Langkawi (see Leyden’s “ Malay 
Annals/’ p, 83). A far more important legend about the island is given by 
Maxwell, op. cit., pp. 31-32. According to it Langkawi is the old Langkdpurl 
(Lahkapura, i.e. Ceylon), where tho cel^rated war between Kama and Kavapa 
took place. Alter this war the island was little frequented, and in later ages 
became the home of the bird Garuda. [See above, pp. 80-81, where, from other 
indications, I was before this led to locate tho abode of Garuda — the Ku{a^ 
Sdlmali peak — on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. The Vayu Purapa 
places the said abode on Vaikanka^ a mountain range running eastward from 
Mount Meru ; see Hall’s ed. of Wilson’s V.P., vol. ii, p. 118. In Chinese 
literature the Ta-p^ang-niaUf :k m m , or Cbinese Rukh, is said to reside 
on the island of K*un~lun Ts^dng^aZf in the south-western sea, i.e. Malay 
Peninsula or Archipelago ; see Chinese PecordeVy vol. iii, p. 361, and China 
Review y vol. viii, p. 189. Ibn Batura pretends to have met it there (op. cit., 
vol. iv, pp. 305-306).] At a far later period it is stated in the legendary 
chronicle of Kedah that the prince from Bum to whom the foundation of Kedah 
is ascribed, being shipwrecked on Garuda’s island of Langkapuri (i.e. Pulo 
Langkawi), found a hiding-place, safe from Garuda’s hostility, in the very 
famous cave of Gua Gherita, where he was tended by his future wife, tlie 
daughter of the Emperor of China, until through the providential intervention of 
Sulainiau (Solomon) he was set free to lay the foundation of the Kedah State on 
the opposite coast. The name of the hospitable island was afterwards changed 
from Langkapuri to Langkawi. This is a far more accurate version of the story 
than that given by Colonel Low in his translation — which Maxwell calls 
“ inferior ” — from the Kedah Chronicle. Another legend about a Princess Jferan 
Langkawi occurs in the Malay romance of Isma Yatim (see Kewbold’s Straits 
of Malacca,” London, 1839, vol. ii, p. 332). 
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while larg^er vessels and men-of-war occasionally visit the 
island. 

In conclusion, there is ample evidence to show that the 
insular g^roup of the Liangkawis, as well as the mainland 
abreast of it, were in the old days of exclusive sail navi- 
gation the centres of active trade and intercourse with 
transoceanic countries. W^e have, of course, no exact data 
as regards the extension of Howling except the vaguely 
defined boundaries with adjoining States mentioned by the 
Chinese annalists, and we do not therefore know how far 
south and north it stretched on the Malay Peninsula ; but 
I think that the position I have indicated in about 6*^ 29' 
N. lat. verj closely corresponds to that of the central part of 
the kingdom, or, at any rate, of the district where its capital 
or principal seaport was situated. Tanjung Bdwahy the 
south-western promontory of Langkawl Island, and Pulo 
Tuha^ the island lying close eastward of Pulo Dayan g 
Bunting, bear names strikingly similar to 8hS-p*o or Tii-p*o ; 
but it is more probable that this term was a generic desig- 
nation of the Malay Peninsula at the time being, of which 
Soiling was merely a part. In fact, although JSo-Ung is also 
called Sh^^p^Oy i,e. Java, in the Chinese accounts of it, and its 
later capital is said to have been at the city of Sh^-p^o or 
Tu-p^o (Java or Tuba), we have seen that the kingdom of 
Ho-lo-tan is likewise stated to have been situated on the 
island of 8h6-p*o or Tu-p^o. Thus Ho-ling was most probably 
simply the name for a part of 8M-p^o rather than a synonym 
for the whole of that region. 

Off the north codst of Langkawl Island, and nearly abreast 
of the spot occupied by the Gua Cherlta cave, there is an islet 
bearing the name of Pulo Kilim. Other toponymies similar 
to Soiling occur further up and down the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula.^ We shall presently see, however, that 

' Th^ are, on the north : Khelong or Khelung Bay, in the south-eastern 
part of Junkceylon Island; the islet of Khalem (Koh Knalem), at the entrance 
to that bay ; and, a good deal farther to the north, Khmg or Muang Khlung^^ 
an ancient district above Takdpa, towards Banong. On the south : (1) Sungpi 
Klingy a small eastern affluent of the P6rak Biver, close to its mouth in 
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none of the places they belong to is so suitably situated as 
the Qeriang Hill and surrounding territory, in respect of the 
States named by the Chinese annalists as conterminous with 
Ho-ling. The positions of the States in question in relation 
to that of Ho-ling as given in the rectified account adopted 
by us above, and their probable modern equivalents with 
which we propose to identify them, are as follows : — 

1. On the west P^o-thig or To-p^o-teng^ to the west of 
which lies Mi-li-c?i*6. To-p^o-Hng^ is very likely 

the place marked Tapting in lat. 7® 35' N. and long. 99® 80' E., 
or just above Trang, in McCarthy's map ^ ; and may thus 
correspond to an old State having its centre in the Trang 
district and formerly bearing that name. Again, To^p^o-ting 
may, though less probably, stand for Takua-thiing in the 
elided form Ta-[lc]-tca-thung. So may P^o-ting designate 
Pulo Butong^ the insular group lying off to the west of 
Langkiiwl ; but it is more likely that it is a mere abbreviation 


South-West Perak. (2) Klang or Kalcmg^ now the residence of Selangor, 
on the Sungei Klang at about twelve miles from its mouth, which is 
called Kwala' This river is marked in the Chinese map of about 
A.D. 1399, published by Phillips, as ^ 'ft m. Chilling (Ki-ling) Chiang^ 

a spelling which excludes its identification with Ho-ling, On this stream was 
situated the former State of Kalang, the foundation of which is claimed by the 
Benua (Banawa or Vdnavd) tribes. Kalang^ according to Newbold, means 
*• tin,’ and the country about Selangor was called Negri Kalang^ i.e. ‘ Land of 
Tin.’ After the foundation of Malacca {^circd 1350-1400} Kalang became one 
of its dependencies, being govern€?d by the chief of Perak (see Newbold’s 

British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca,” London, 1839, vol. ii, 
30, 376). (3) Pulo Klang or Kalang (sometimes marked as Kalam, 

Kallain, etc., in the old maps), an island at the mouth of the Klang 
River. (4) Tanjung Kling^ a point six miles west of the town of Malacca. 
(5) Kalang or Kallang, a oistrict on Singapore Island just above Oelang and 
east of Rochor, from which it is separated by a small stream, the Sungei Kalang, 
There is also a bill, Bukit Kallang, on the central part of the island. Of 
toponymies similar to Fo-ling we have very fevr. One is Sungei JSaling^ a stream 
rising in Central Kedah and flowing into the Muda River. Another is Pttaling^ 
a considerable village in North Malacca, about twenty miles inland from 
Malacca town. Lastly, may be mentioned the Krlan or Kcrian River and 
Oistrict, just below Province Wellesley. 

^ Anne.xed to his book “Surveying and Exploring in Siam,” London, 1900. 
The Siamese name of the place in question seems to be Thap^thlen^ which, if 
correct, would make vei^ little difference in our identification. 1 have since 
noticed that Warington Smyth mentions it under the form Taptieng ns a great 
pej^r district, to which the plantations give a delightful aspect (“ Five Years 
in Siam,” London, 1898, vol. ii, pp. 8, 10). This spelling Taptieng, if correct, 
is even more suggestive of To*p^o~teng. 
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of T<hp*o^Hng. In any case, it will be seen that the State 
80 named has every ohance of being the territory stretching 
from Trang towards Tdkua-thiing and even further. Though 
it may be easy to find place-names somewhat resembling 
P*o-ting further down the west coast of the Peninsula, I do 
not think one exists which could be connected with To-p*o-ting ; 
hence I believe that my identification is correct.^ 

As regards Mi-li-ch^i, there seems to be no doubt that it 
is Mergui further to the north,^ as the manner in which 
that name is spelled in Chinese, ^ makes it capable 

of being read also Mi^luchu or Mi^li-ku^ Mi-li^kiy etc., which 
forms closely resemble those {Mergi^ Mirgi, etc.) recorded 
in the early pages of this paper for Mergui {vide supra^ 
pp. 84-85). The variant ^ Mi-li {Me-li^ Mai~lei)^ we 
have noticed as occurring in the ** San-ts'ai T*u-hwei for 
a State situated to the west of evidently refers to 

the same place elsewhere termed 


^ Groeneyeldt, we have seen, has not hesitated to identify To-p'o-t^ng with 
the island of Bali, Java (see ** Essays relating to Indo-China/* 

2nd series, vol. i, p. 183), Professor Schlegel (in T^oung-FctOy vol, ix, 1898, 
pp. 284-286), although asserting he is wrong, is at a loss to find a suitable 
equivalent for To^p^o^t^ng, and inclines to locate it at Tringanu. He makes bold 
to suggest some Malay equivalent like Bdtangy but cannot manage to dispose of 
the first syllable To of the name. 

* In Qroeneveldt’s opinion (op. cit., p. 237) would correspond to 

the Moluccas (!), which are situated neither to the east or west of his * Bali.’ 
Professor Schlegel (op. cit., p. 287) reads Bi-U^ch*iay and supposes the term is 

transcript of the Sanskrit Mleccha [Pidi Milakkha] usually applied to un- 
civilized tribes. He therefore takes it to refer to the wild Negritos of the Malay 
Peninsula. But this is altogether too vague. He might have, with better cause, 
connected the term with Mar tea, the Sanskrit equivalent of the Malay Ldda, 
i.e. pepper, which becomes JFhrik (for Barica, Brica) in Siamese, and may have 
been the name ^ven by Indu navigators to the insular group of the Uida or 
Langkawi Island. This is, however, a mere conjecture, unsupported moreover 
by topographical evidence ; nay, in distinct contrametion with it, as it is related 
in the (>hinese accounts. I have thought of Myitta or Mritta on the Tenasseiim 
River in the Tavoy district, which was once a flourishing town ; but I believe 
that Mergui or Marit, the ancient Mfttikd (see above, p. 82), is really the place 
intended. 

There also existed on or about the site of the present Patani a cit)' or fort 
known as Kota Meligci or Meliyei (Maligai P Newbold, vol. ii, p- 68, writes 
Malikei), after which the country round aoout seems to have been named, before 
the foimdation there of Patani in about a.d. 1600 (see Leyden's “ Malay Annals,” 
pp. 85 and 319). Possibly this was somehow connected with the present Legeh, 
wnich formed until a tew decades ago part of Patani territory. Prom its situation 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula 1 do not think tnat this Meligei is in 
any way connected with Mi-li-ch'e, 
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2. On the east P*o-li, to the east of which lies Lo-ch*a. 

(P‘a-lai, Pdlei, Valai, or Vdn), is stated in 
New T‘eng History to be known also as j|| IS, Ma-li 
(Ma-lai, Barai, Bdlai, etc.), to abound in ponies, and to 
produce also .carbuncles, some being as large as a hen’s 
egg.^ The people of the country, according to the Sui 
Annals (a.d. 581-617), were skilled at throwing metal 
quoits or cakras, by which they never failed to hit their 
adversaries.^ The history of the Liang dynasty mentions 
that in a.d. 618-523 the king’s family name was Kau^dinya, 
who stated that the wife of Suddhodana was a woman 
from his country.® The land produced a soft stone called 


' See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 206 ; and T^otniff^PaOf voi. ix, 1898, pp. 290- 
291, also vol. ii (.second series), 1901, pp. 334-335. Groeneveldt translates 
‘fire -pearls,’ but Professor Schlcgel, more rightly, ‘carbuncles,’ for the description 
given of them is : “ They are round and white, and shine to a distance of several 
feet ; when one holds such a pearl at midday over some tinder, the fire immediately 
springs from it.” This argues them to be crystals, very likely of quartz, shimeil 
somehow like a len^, and capable as such of concentrating the sun’s rays. The 
same articles are said to be produced at Lo-ch*ay and it is recorded that between 
A.D. 660 and 766 one of such crystals, as large as a hen’s egg, was sent as tribute 
to China by Xtu-i (Campa5, which was stated to have been obtained from the 
kingdom of Lo^eh^a. We have in a preceding page called attention to the 
fact that large crystals of quartz have been noticed oy Colonel Low to the south 
of Gunong Cherai or Kedah. Peak. Very likely they occur also in the main 
range and on the eastern watershed of the Malay Peninsula, where it is probable 
that Lo~ch^a was situated. Newbold speaks of them as occurring in the alluvial 
earth thrown out from tin -mines in Sungei Ujong and other districts of the 
Peninsula (“British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca,” London, 1839, 
vol. ii, p. 99, etc.). Also, in considerable quantities and with gold-dust, at the 
base of Mount Ophir (Malacca) ; in Tringanu, Pahang, Gominchi, etc. (vol. i, 

5 . 403). The presence of such crystals very likely originated the legend of 
iamonds being found in Kedah, Jala, Malacca (Taniapura or Tanjung-pura), 
and neighbouring places on the Malay Peninsula (see Dennys, op. cit., p. 178 ; 
Mandelslo, Amsterdam ed. of 1727, p. 336 ; Garcia de Orta, etc.). 

The description given shows these weapons to be cakras : “ It is the size of 
a (Chinese metal) mirror, in the middle is a hole, and the edge is like a saw ” 
(Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 2061. Tavernier speaks of these discs being still used 
in his time at Sidhpur in Inoia (see Y. Ball^ Tavernier’s “ Travels in India,” 
London, 1889, vol. i, p. 82). 

3 Kaundinya^ in Pali Kondanna^ is the well-known name, amongst others, 
of the maternal uncle of Suddliodaiia, the father of Gotama Buddha. Suddho- 
dana’s wife was Maydy Buddha’s mother, and her biribhplace was the city of 
JToft, or Koliyay also known as Vydyhrapura (‘Tiger City’) and later ou as 
Devadaha from the Prince of that name, on the liohini. Several kings in Indo- 
China are recorded who boro the name of Kondannaf one being a Brahman, 
who, according to Chinese records (see Ma Tuan-liu, op. cit., p. 439), came from 
India in about a.d. 400-420 vid F^an-p*an to Fn-nan (Kamboja), and became 
the sovereign of that country, his descendants continuing to bear the family 
name of Kotidahna, the founder of their dynasty. As far down as a.d. 970 
the name Kaundinya occurs in the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kamboja for 
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KamhaUiy out of which figures were carved that became 
very hard after long exposure.^ The Sui history adds that 
in A.D. 616 the king’s family name was Ch^a-li Ydka, and 
his personal name Ilu-lan-na-ji^o ^ ; and says of the people 
that for their sacrifices they choose a time when there is 


the line of kings reigning there. From the passage cited above, it may bo 
inferred that in P^o-li also there may have reigned a personage of the same 
name hailing from the ancient home of the Sakya princes in the Nepal terai, 
where Koliya was situated. This would argue that the royal family of P*o-li 
were Buddhists at the time being. With these circumstances the fact may or 
may not be connected of a city bearing the name, as recorded by Ptolemy, of Rdli 
{(tupra, pp. 105-106), existing right across the Malay Peninsula in the Kelantan 
district, which may have been founded by the P^o^H sovereigns or their relatives 
in order to record their place of origin. 

^ Professor Schlegel (in Pounfj-Pao, 1001. p. 183) identides this stone with 
a sp€>cies of marl called Xapal by the Malays. This, he says, though very soft 
at first, becomes under water so smooth and hard that sometimes the anchors 
do not hold upon it. Ue is unable, however, to cite any examples of carvings 
from this material as e.vtant on the east coast of Sumatra, where he places P^o^li. 
I can« on the contrary, point out endless instances of images impressed on tablets 
moulded out of a somewhat stiff clay, which are to bo found in many a limestone 
cave of the Trang, Jala, Pahang, and other districts on the Malay Peninsula. 
Some of these have bceu described in for December, 1902, pp. 177-178. 

The author of the article there says of them (p. 178) : “ On being exposed to the 
air they soon become harder and assume a paler colour.^’ I have a lew of them 
with me, and although 1 must confess tlie material is rather brittle, 1 am inclined 
to take it that this is the * soft stone ’ with ‘ carved figures * alluded to in the 
above account. I have, since writing the above, come across two references to the 
very Napal stone in Newbold’s “ Statistical Account of the Straits of Malacca,*' 
London, 1839, vol. ii, pp. 98 and 142. The author says it is steatite, and occurs 
in a stratum under the tin ore in Sungei Ujong and above the gold-bearing rock 
at Bukit Chimeudras in Gominchi (Johol State). He adds that the first layer 
of Napal is soft and whitish (p, 142). This proves that Napal is more especially 
a product of the west coast of the Malay Peninsula than of the east coast of 
Sumatra, as Professor Schlegel would have us believe. 

* fJ ?i5 fjB and g| ^ or a| 85 ms The first 

name seems to mean K^atriya, Saka, Sakya, Yakkha, or Yaga, The second 
sounds something like Hnrannava, Dhtlrant^aim, Hnhi^nava, or Xlrn-lava, 
Unptva, A Sanskrit inscription on a stele at Wat Maheyong (Mahiyaugapa), 
near Ligor, dating probably from tne seventh or eighth centuries, mentions 
a personage under the name of Arunuya (Arnna, Urnityu (?), the reading being 
uncertain), which may be the king in question, aud also contains the name of 
a certain illustrious which may be the same person whose name is 

recorded above under the mutilated form of Saga or Yaga, The reason why 
I suggest these connections is because the same inscription speaks of Clna^ 
dhvajil, or ‘Chinese flags,’ perhaps brmners made of China silk, thus showing 
that the country had intercourse with China. It is a pity that this epigraphic 
monument should be so badly preserved as to prove for the most part un- 
decipherable. The fact of its having been found in the Ligor district is no 
certain proof that it originally stood there : it may very well have been brought 
across from the western watershed where PoAi was, or erected on the occasion 
of some visit to Ligor of a king from P^oAi, 
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no moon ; they then fill a platter with wine and eatables and 
let it float away on the stream ; in the eleventh month toey 
always offer a great sacrifice.^ The sea produces corah 
The itinerary followed by ships sailing to their country 
from Tonkin was by way of ChHh-t*u (head of the Gulf 
of Siam) and Tan-tan (Pulo Tanta-lam, between Ligor and 
Singora).® The New History of the T^ang Dynasty describes 
the people as having swarthy bodies and red frizzled hair, 
nails like hawks, and teeth like wild beasts ; they perforate 
their ears and put rings (pendants) into them, and wrap 
a piece of cotton round their loins. Their markets are held 
at night and with veiled faces.^ The king, when going out. 


^ Here it is a question of the festival of iioatin^ offerings in streams, introduced 
a long time ago from India into Indo- China, and known in Siam under the name 
of Ldi»kratkm^g ^ or * Leaf -platters floating.* It takes nlace at the eleventh and 
twelfth full moons, which generally fall in October ana November respectively. 
The custom is widespread all over the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, it being 
practised with some variations even among the Biajus of Borneo. It also exists 
in the Maidive Islands (see Leyden in “Essays relating to Indo-Cluna,” 
1st series, vol, i, p. 123). It is probable, however, that its adoption in the 
Archipelago occurred at a comparatively modern date, and that earlier it was 
mainly confined to the Malay Peninsula, where it survives to this very day, even 
in the purely Malay States, such as Perak, Selangor, etc. (see Straits Times^ 
Aug. 13th, 1895, art. “ Malay Customs in Selangor’*). 

* Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 205-206, and T^oufig^Pao, 1901, pp. 332 et seq. 
In these, as well as in the following passages, I have, as a rule, adopted the 
emendations to Groene veldt’s translation proposed by Professor Schlegel. I should 
like to call attention here to the fact that Valentijn in his map of the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra marks a place by the name of Tantati Velho (i.e. ‘ Old 
Tantan * in Portuguese) on the Old Singapore Strait, immediately to the east of 
Tandjong Boero (Tanjong Bui us). 

* Hervey de St. Denys translates the same passage as embodied in Ma Tuaii- 

lin’a work thus (p. 459) : “ Lea naturels ont le corps noir, des cheveux rouges et 
crepus, des ongles d’oiseaux de proie, et des dents do betes fdroces. Ils se percent 
les oreilles pour y suspendre de petites sonnettes et ceignent leurs reins d’umle 
d’5toffe de cotou. Ils tiennent leur march6s la nuit, et s’y rendent le visage 
couvert.*’ Practically the same description is given of the natives of Lo-ch^ar 
the State lying east of on p, 489 of tne same work: “Les habitants 

sent tr^s laids ; ils ont la peau noire, les cheveux rouges, des dents de caruassiers, 
et des ongles d’oiseaux de proie. De temps en temps, ils vont faire le commerce 
Bur les cdtes du Zin-i (Campa). Ils arrivent et so montrent seulement pendant 
la nuit ; le jour ils se tiennent caches.*’ Dr. MacGowan, quoting from I know 
not what Chinese work, writes as follows in the China Review^ vol. xix, p. 289 : 
“ In the reign of Yang-ti of the Sui, 605-16, the Pali of Sumatra [read P^o~l% 
and omit Sumatra] brought as tribute specimens of their wild men,— black in 
colour, hair red and curled, feet and toes like birds’ claws, and teeth like brute 
beasts ; their ears were perforated ; for clothing they used a strip of cloth- 
Subsequently these savages are again named by an onicer sent by xang-ti to 
Pali [P^o-^i], from whom it was ascertained that they were called JjO%\iB.\Lo-ch^a’\ 
and occupied an extensive region east of Pali [Po-/*]. They were oi dreadful 
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sits in a chariot drawn by an elephant, etc. Most of these 
particulars are repeated from the preceding histories of the 
Liang and Sui dynasties with but trifling additions, hence 
it seems that all Chinese intercourse with P^o-li practically 
ceased after 616 a.d., the date of the latest embassy 
mentioned in those records. I-tsing has merely a passing 
reference to it somewhat later on (a.d. 671—695). 

It will readily be seen, from P^o - topographical 
location to the east (or, more correctly, south-east) of JSb-ltnff, 
that it must have been on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula from, say, the 6th or 5th degree of North latitude 
downwards. Such being the case, it must be identified 
either with Perak or the district on the banks of the Prat 
River (abreast of Pinang Island), or, again, the territory 
round about the Pulai stream and Giinong Pulai, at the 
very south-eastern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, and 
at the western entrance to the Old Singapore Strait. There 
are, of course, many other places on the west coast of the 
Peninsula and elsewhere bearing similar names, but they 


appearance, black, red-headed, with claws for fingers and toes. They engaged 
in commerce, trading with Lin-yih, all transactions taking place by night, or, 
if trading by day, it was with veiled faces.” The translator then proceeds to 
suggest that these savages — hardly savages or wild men, by the way, for they 
engaged in trade with other peoples — might have been tbe progenitors of the 
present Kubus. There can be no doubt, however, that tribes of Negrito stock 
on the southern part of the Malay Peninsula are implied, and with them is 
wrongly included the far more civilized Mon- Khmer population settled along the 
sea-coast and on the adjacent islands, which was really the element that carried 
on the trade and maintained intercourse with neighbouring countries, employing, 
as a matter of course, slaves from* those savage tribes to do menial work, man the 
boats and sea-vessels, etc. It is most probably only in such a capacity, i.e. of 
ship-crews, that batches of Sakai and Samangs ever got to the coast oi Campa. 
As no native race is to be found on the east coast of Sumatra or the islands 
immediately adjoining it possessing the somatic characteristics depicted above — 
though evidently with exaggerated touches — for the populations of P*o^li and 
we are compelled to locate these two countries on the southern part of 
the Malay Pcuinsula, where we meet such characteristics in the Samangs, the 
I’anggangs, the Tumiors, etc. As regards the practice of holding markets at 
night in it is interesting to observe that the same custom was followed 

down to tbe sixteenth century at Malacca, of which the “ Hai-yii” (1537) says : 
** Women hold <a market at night, but must finish at the second drum; wnen 
they stay over this term and are caught by the patrolling orang kaya^ they are 
killed, and the king does not look further into the affair” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
p. 247). This shows that must have occupied the very same stretch of 

country or a conterminous one, as we have already inferred for other reasons. 
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are mostly insignificant and of very doubtful antiquity.* 
The one other place, now no longer existing, that might 
lay some claim to identification with P*o^li is JVoraicdrl or 
Varavdrzy which is mentioned as early as a.d. 1360 in the 
Palatine Law Code of Ayuthia as one of the tributary States 
to Siam in the south (Malay Peninsula*). Whether the 
district so named has any connection with the TFaris tribe, 
better known as JBidioanda^ who, settling in the southernmost 
part of the Malay Peninsula, proceeded to encroach upon 
Sakai territory further to the north, I am unable to say ; 
but I should think not, because TFaris appears to be 
a relatively modern epithet.* It is, of course, possible that 
the term P*o-li may represent some such word as Bdlei^ V > 
meaning a hall of state, a court, a term often applied to 
capitals of Malay districts, in which case it would have 
disappeared long ago, along with the particular place it 
designated. But it is not altogether improbable that, in 
its alternative form, Ma-U (or Malei^ Malai)^ we have the 
country which Edrisi recorded in a.d. 1164 under the name 
of * Island of JIfaldi,* 

^ Like, o.g., Palei^ a small village in South Malacca, about half a mile from the 
coast ; Sungei JPulai, a rivulet further up the coast, below the Bemam River, etc. 

® See above, p. 84, where I have suggested its possible connection with 
Bfirabai or Mergui, which is, however, far from certain. So its spoiling, which 
may have come down to us in a corrupt form. Wara~dri, according to a Siamese 
list of Malay poetical terms given in the ** Pathama Mala,’* p. 91, is the Malay 
word for the China -rose (ITibisciM roaa Sineftais). The common name for 
this plant is, however, Bunga JRaya^ and in the catalogues of Malay plant- 
names at my disposal I only find JParn or Barn = Hibiaciia tiliacens, L. The 
term Varavdrl may be, on the other hand, a contraction of Muar, 
Muivara, or Mora-Mndr^ the name of a well-known river below Malacca, which 
may have been known also as Mwdra^vdri. 

® See Journal Straits Branch B,A.S.^ July, 1898, No. 31, pp. 47-59. Wdris 
is an Arabic word adopted into Malay, meaning an heir, and was probably given 
the Bidwandas from the fact of their having been the first comers in the Negri 
Sembilan district. See also the said Jonmal^ No. 22, pp. 299, 302, 312-316. 

* See Jaubert’s ‘‘Geographic d’^drisi,” Paris, 1836, t. i, pp. 86, 92. This 
term, together with the Chinese Ma-li or dia^Uij should be compared with 
^dhnali^ Malai^kolam^ etc., above (pp. 80, 81, 104). However, 

vide infra. 
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In any case, from the fact of P^o-U being described as 
quite an extensive country/ containing 136 villages or 
settlements, we think we are justified in assigning to it the 
whole stretch of coast from the Prai River on the north to 
the Fulai stream on the south, thus including within its 
compass all places referred to above as likely to have given 
their name to the whole country in question. 

It should be added that the Sui annals mention another 
State with an almost identical name, though somewhat 
diflPerently spelled, viz. ^ ^J, Po-li {Pok~lai, This 

country, however, seems to have no connection with P^o-liy 
and probably must be sought for on the east coast of 
Sumatra, if not elsewhere in the Archipelago. 

East from P^o-li lay, as we have seen, the land of Lo-ch^ay 
with customs and population similar to those of P^o-li. By 
this we have already suggested that the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, from Johor, or even the Rochor River on 
Singapore Island, up to Pahang and even further to the 
north, is meant.^ If Lo-ch^a stands for Rdksas or Pdksaaay 
it is no doubt intended for the JakunSy of the more 

southern parts of the Peninsula, and perhaps also for the 
wilder tribes of Negrito-Sakai stock populating its eastern 
coast. The term may, however, be merely a toponymic 
travestied, in Chinese spelling, so as to assume that meaning 
which it may not at all have had in its original local form. 
We have already pointed out Rochor as a possible equivalent. 
But there is a more approximate one yet, namely, Latcha, 
a small stream debouching a little above the river of Ghana 
(Chftnah), in the district of this name, in about 7® 4' N. lat. 


^ Fifty days* travelling from east to west and twenty days* from south to noi'th 
according to the I^ng ilnnals ; four months and forty-five days respectively 
according to Sui liistory ; several thousand It in extent according to the New 
T'ang History. 

* See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit, p. 615. This country is described as situated in 
the bay formed by the sea to the south of the land of IS m, Chu^li (K*du~lei, 
Kii^Uty ITi-li, Aw-ri). The natives are black-skinned, have very white teeth 
and red eyes, disposed horizontally. Men and women alike go stark-naked. 

3 See above, pp. 260, 261. 
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Another not very dissimilar name is that of Legeh or Lageh^ 
also called Rangeh (but usually spelled Ranga), not far below 
(6° 15' ISr. lat.).^ 

3. On the north. Chin-la (Kamboja). This bearing is 
fairly correct as far as Chinese bearing^ go ; more correct 
in any case than that given for P‘o-iingy which, though 
lying to the west of Ho-ling, is located to the south of Lin-iy 


‘ The Chinese charactets ^ employed in writing the term Lo-ch'a are, 
it should be observed, pronounced Lo^ch^atf Lo-natf Loa^aak in the Southern 
Chinese dialects, and La^shat in Annamese, the second one meaning, in reality, 
chair or chattra (Pali chatta), a parasol or umbrella, the state canopy which is 
one of the insignia of royalty. If not intended to convey the significance of 
Hakfasa, Lo~ch*a must have accordingly been the transcript of a toponymic 
sounding something like Lach*a, Zach*ae, Lashak^ Lajar^ Lajah, etc., in its 
original form. Su^ being the case, it occurs to me that this kingdom of LO’-eh^a 
or Lach^aty Lach^aky etc., must have been the hitherto unidentified province of 
Loeaty Lochacy LoeheaCy Loachy LoeaVy or Loncaty visited by Marco Polo on his 
homeward journey from China and Champa, which was most assuredly situated 
about this point on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, and not on the coast 
of Kamboja or Siam as has hitherto been conjectured. If not actually Latcha 
in Chanab, it is undoubtedly Legeh or Lagehy which name, on account of the 
explosive and abruptly cut oft sound of the last syllable, may seem to the 
uninitiated to sound like Lagek, Zangek. 1 have often thought about Lakhun 
or liigor as being probablv Marco Polo’s Locai or LoeaCy but on account of the 
wide difiterence in sounds netween the two names I now consider the identification 
proposed to be preferable. It should be observed that Marco Polo says of this 
place that it is so bad that very few people go there ; hence it cannot nave been 
a great emporium of trade, and this is exactly what suits the district in question. 
His statement as regards gold being plentiful there also admirably suits Chanah 
and Lcgeb, whereas it would ill apply to the coast of Kamboja and the upper 
part of the Gulf of Siam. 

Our Sinologists have preferred to identify the country of Lo~ch*a with the 
Nikobars, although most distinctly stated to lie east of Groene veldt 

(op. cit., p. 207) says: ‘‘This has been, for a long time, the name of 

the Nicobar Islands, probably on account of the wildness and bad reputation of 
their inhabitants.” I should like to see what proofs he has for saying this. 
Itdk^aaa^dvipa is, as far as I am aware, a term given of old to Ceylon (see 
Senart, “La L6gende du Bouddha,” p. 272; and “ Lalita-vistara,” Calcutta 
ed., p. 196), and not to the Nikobars. Professor Schlegcl, in the T*oung~Paoy 
vol. ix, p. 177 et seq., takes it for granted that Lo-ch^a means the Nikobars, and 
corrects into * west ’ the bearing given of that country ‘ east ’ of P^o-li, The 
fact of Ch‘ang-hsun, the Chinese ambassador to Ch^ih-t*u (Sukhada in Siam) 
in A.D. 607-8, having called at Lo-eh*a on his homeward route to China, 
does not alter the learned Professor’s preconceived opinion and put him on his 
guard. Fancy Ch‘ang-hsUn making a little pleasure detour via the Nikobars 
in order to get back to China from Siam ! I have carefully followed and laid 
down step by step his route in my “ Siam’s Intercourse with China” (see Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for January, 1901, pp. 163-164), where I have demonstrated 
that the place touched at, Zo-eh*ay must have stood on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, in Pahang or thereabouts. In that position, and that only, 
could it be touched at by Ch^ang^hsun on his route from Siam to Campa and 
China, as it was by Marco Polo on his outward voyage from China and Champa 
to the Straits. 
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i.e. Champa. Those who are inclined to locate Soiling in 
Java have this in their favour, that they place it correctly 
in respect of Kamboja, but at what distance away ! and are 
at a loss to make the other countries named as neighbours 
of Rolling fit in in the directions indicated for them. 

4. On the south, the insular kingdom called To-mo-cWang^ 
which has : (1) To-hmg on the west, (2) P^o-feng on the 
east, and (3) Pan^chih-pa or ChHen-chih-fu on the south. 
The distance at which To-mo^-ch^ang lies south of Howling is 
not stated, hence the difficulty of identifying it. I have 
thought of Tamiang or Tamiyang, on the east coast of 
Sumatra, in about 4® 25' N. lat. ; but this is recorded, 
at least, from a.d. 1436, by Fei-Hsin as Tnn-yang 

or Tam^yang^ and besides does not suit, both on account 
of its not being an island and of its not having in its 
neighboui’hood places bearing names similar to those 
indicated. I have therefore come to the conclusion that 
To-mo-ch^ang^ ^ is very likely Singapore Island, 

which in the Chinese map of about a.d. 1399 published by 
Phillips appears as ^ 1 ^, Ch^ang^yau Island,* a term 

not unseemingly derived from the former. To - mo, the 
first part of the name, may very well represent the term 
Tama, Tuma, which we have noticed here in BHumah, 
Tamils, or Taniarus Promontorium,^ and which survives to 


* See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 216 ; and T^oung-Paoy 1901, pp. 365-366. 
There is, in truth, an island as well called Tetniang^ which gives its name to 
Temiang Strait, between Riau (Rhio) and Linga ; but this does not appear 
to suit the case. Neither does Pulo Temian in the south-western Anambas. 

* Lit. ‘ Long-loined Island.’ An island of the same name is mentioned in 
the Chinese account of Brunai, West Borneo (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 223), 
as lying in the river. 

* See pp. 199-200, 249, ante. We hare also Bnkit Timah, or ‘Tin Hill,’ 
660 feet high, to the north-west of Singapore town, and the highest elevation on 
the Island of Singapore ; the name of which, Timah, may be connected with 
the above through the Sanskrit tamara = ‘ tin.’ 

The passage in question says: “Formerly their city had a stone wall and 
a wooden wall ; the stone wall was demolished in order to fUl up the island 
Ch*ang^yau and shut out the sea.” This evidently refers to the Kota Batu or 
artificial bar formed in the river, according to the “Selesilah” of the rajas 
of Brunai, by Sultan Berkat, between the islands Kaya Orang and Bulau 
Chermin^ which jointly command the entrance of the Brfinai River (see Journal 
Straits Branch B.A,S., No. 5, June, 1880, pp. 3, 7). Ch*ang^yau here does not 
seem to be a transcript of the name of either of the two islands, but a collective 
name given to them together with the connecting bar. Ch*ang~gaHt or CA^dng^iu, 
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this day in Tumerau or Tembrau^ the name of the Old 
Singapore Strait, the Selat Tehran of modern maps. CUang 
may stand for f^ong = ‘ promontory,^ and the whole represent 
T'ama-ujongy or something similar, which would be a form 
analogous to Tamasak = * Tama Land,' that we have already 
met here {supra^ p. 199). The toponymy of the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago oflfers us forms like Temanjung} 
Manjong^ the ancient namo for the Perak district 

(see above, p. 98) ; and Temajo or Temaju, an island off the 
west coast of Borneo, abreast of Sangan Point ; but I think 
that To^mo-ch^ang could nowhere be better located than on 
Singapore Island as proposed above.* 

This point settled, it remains to look for the other places 
mentioned as its neighbours on the west, east, and south. 

To^lung^ ^ I^, may be Pulo Tulang^ below the Great 
Karlmon and on the west side of Durian Strait ; it may, in 
fact, embrace the whole of the cluster of islands of which 
Tulang forms part, both Karimons included.* 

P*o-fh%g^ ^ (P^o-fung, Boa-houng, Bn-wung^ Ba-fung)^ 
is far more difficult to locate. It can hardly be Pulo Papan, 
because this island lies close to the south-east of Tulang, 
from which it is separated by a narrow channel only ; and 
can scarcely correspond to Pulo Ahang in Dempu Strait 
(below Pulo Qalang), as this does not lie in the direction 
indicated, and very likely belongs to the group to be next 
discussed. It is therefore probable that P*o-fing or Ba^hung 
may, after all, be meant for the Papan district (Papan Besar) 
eastwards of Old Jahor ; if not for Pahang, or, at any rate. 


Chong -iuy as it is variously pronounced, as applied to Singapore Island, may 
also stand for Changi^ the name of the district and headland at its north-eastern 
extremity. 

^ A village on the west coast of Pulo Weh, off the northern end of Sumatra. 

* I have since noticed that Professor Schlegel, in T^otmg-Fao^ vol. ix, p. 286, 
is inclined to adopt the same site, but out of mere conjecture, and without 
giving, as we have done, any reasons based on similarity of nomenclature, etc., 
in support of his view. 

^ For a long distance to the west there is no similar name to be found in the 
Straits until we get to Pulo Talang in the Dindings, and Kwala further 

up towards Larut. Another Pulo Talang lies south of Pulo Bintang (Rhio), 
but does not suit the case. To-lung may possibly be meant for Durian, the 
Durian group, otherwise known as Moro or Muro. 
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its homonymous settlement at Ewala Pahang on the Cndau 
River.* 

As regards Pan-chih-pa, ^ iS» or ChHen-chih-fUf 
feel perfectly confident that under this name- 
is comprised the insular group extending southwards from 
Penjabung Island and the homonymous strait south of Pulo 
Oalang to Lima and Penuba Straits and Singkep Island. 
In this cluster of islands, it will be at once noticed, Penjabung 
is a very close approach in nomenclature to Pan-chih-pa^ 
while Singkep looks a surprisingly exact counterpart of 
ChHen-chih-fUy especially in its Cantonese pronunciation. 


* Professor Schlegel, loc. cit., too readily takes P^o-fh^g to be Pahang, which, 
after his own showing {T^oung-Pao^ voL ix, pp. 297-8), is spelled V. 
P*eng-heng or P^ang^heng^ in the books of the Ming dynasty (Wan-li period = 
A.D. 1573-1619). But this, he contends, is the old name, taken from the Pang- 
gang tribe ; “the now name is transcribed lU, , in Amoy dialect Po-hong = 
Pahang:^ Nevertheless, I find it spelled P^ng-k*eng {P^ang~hang)y 

in the Chinese map of about a.d. 1399 published by Phillips (op. cit., p. 39), 
which is also the form adopted in Fei-TIsin’s work, a.d. 1436 (see Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 255) ; whereas the autograph is tho one appearing later 

on in Ming history (ibid., p. 256). Thus, contrary to what tho learned Professor 
maintains, -m his ‘ old form ' of tho name, proves relatively modern. 

As regards his assumed * new name,' ^ , it already appears in the New 

History of the T‘ang Dynasty, published during the eleventh century, and cannot 
therefore be quite so < new ’ in comparison with tho above. And as its form is 
considerably different from what we know for certain to be the usual transcripts 
of the name Pahang, we should be cautious in identifying it too readily with this 
name. Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 507) mentions, apparently following tho Sung 
Annals, a kingdom of , P*o-hwang (Pa-hang, Ba-gang, or Ba-gwang), 

which sent tribute to China from a.d. 449 to 463. The “ P‘ei-wC*n Yun Fu” 
(see China Review, vol. xiii, p. 337) speaks of an even earlier embassy sent by 
the same State, and by tho neighbouring one of ^ P^o-ta, in the reign 

of the Sung emperor Wu-ti (a.d. 420-423). 

It is possible that Pahang is the district alluded to under these various 
transcripts, especially as P^o^hwang is, in one instance, and under the date 
A.D. 449, mentioned at the same time along with the States of Ho^lo^tan and 
F^o-ta (see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 606), thereby leading one to infer that it 
must have been a neighbour of theirs, being like them situated on the Malay 
Peninsula ; but perhaps it is better to reserve judgment until we know more of 
the ancient history of the Malay Peninsula than we do now. 
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Ts*yn’‘Chi-fit.^ There are, moreover, within its compass 
Pangelap and Penuba Islands and. Straits bearing not 
dissimilar names.^ I have no doubt that in this insular 


* In other dialects: Ts'ien-chi-fuh \ Korean, Ch^6n~chi~pul \ and Japanese, 
Sen-chi^futoz\ = Sinchipu, Siukipur, or Sinkipulo. In a passage quoted by 
Profe.s.sor Schlegel from the New History of the T'ang Dynasty, bk. 222, 
fol. f5 recto (see I^oung-Pao, vol. ix, p. 287, note 50), it is said that Ch^ien» 
otherwise called Pan-ehih^pa^ which means roughly Wu-shan, 
i.e. the ‘ Five Islands/ is situated in the middle of the south-western sea, 
and was originally a State subordinate to Southern India, that is, perhaps, 
a Dravidian colony. Professor Schlegel misconstrues the interpretation ‘Five 
Islands,’ which he takes to apply to the five islands (called, however, Wu-hsil, 
and not fVu^ahan) after which the territory known later as Malacca was called, 
accoriling to Ma Iluan’s work (1416). If the Chinese interpretation is correct, 
Pan-chih-pa (Pun-chi-pat, Pan-chi-pal) may stand for Panca-palli = ‘ Five 
Cities.’ I have also a sort of a suspicion that Checn-chih-fti, 

may be a lapsus calami for Kan-chi~fu^ as the two characters, 

ChHen^ and Kan, are often confounded with one another in 

Chinese texts. If so, ^ might read (Con jeveram). This 

conjecture receives support from the fact that in the passage cited above from 
the New T‘ang History the name is actually spelled ChHen^ehih — the 

missing character ^ being supplied within parentheses by Professor Schlegel — 
which suggests Zfl Kan-chih = Kdilcl, this being the abbreviated form 

by which Conjeveram (Kafici - varara) or Kancipura is often designated in 
Sanskrit literature. I am, of course, aware that the name of this city is spelled 
0% ^ Chicft-chih-pu-lo and Chien-ehih-ch^eng, 

by Hwen-tsang (a.d. 639) and other Chinese Buddhist pilgrims ; but the Arab 
transcript Kanjah, of which more anon, tends to confirm that conjecture. 
Being a dependency or colony of Southern India (probably Dravifjla, the capital 
of which was Kancipura), there would be nothing strange if the insular State in 
question had been named by its colonists after their fatherland. The same 
remark applies to the form Pan~chih~pa, if meant for Pancapalli, and so named 
from the homonymous town on the coast of south-eastern India. Should, on 
the other hand, the spelling Ch^ien^chih^fu be correct, we should then read 
Sdtiei-ptira or, perhaps better, Singkep, as surmised above. 

^ Other kindred toponymies in that neighbourhood are : Penjengat Island, 
off the entrance to Rhio Bay; Pulo Penjait Layar, further to the west, past 
Pulo Rempang ; Pulo Penjadeh, off the entrance to Kampar River, east coast 
of Sumatra, etc. 

Ihrofessor Schlegel, in T^oung^Pao, vol. ix, p, 279, note 25, basing bis opinion on 
a Chinese commentary which says that Pan^chih^pa means £. Ill , i.e. ‘ Five 
Islands,’ is misled into believing that these are the five islets off Malacca, after 
which this place became known of old to the Chinese. But above Pulo Singkep 
there are likewise five islets, known accordingly as Pulo Llmm (in Malay, ‘the 
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group of Pan-chih^pa or Ch^ien^chih~fu we have the hitherto 
unidentified islands of Fanjab or Kanjah^ , of 

Mas'udi.^ This Imam of (Arab) writers ** tells us in his 
Meadows of Gold ” (a.d. 943) that among the natives of 
the many islands of his fifth sea, the sea of Kerdenj^ there 
is one tribe called Feiyab (or Fanjab') : these have frizzly hair 
and strange figures ; mounted on their boats, they lay in wait 
for ships that pass in their neighbourhood and shoot upon 
them poisoned arrows of a peculiar kind. Between the 
country they inhabit and the territory of Kalah there exist 
mines of white lead (tin) and mountains containing silver/^ ^ 
Further on our author speaks of the same country as Kanjah^ 
and has a passing allusion to its ruler: ^^and other princes 
of India, such as the king of Kanjah^ and several other 
potentates of the mountains (islands) of China (China Sea) 
which face the islands of Zdhej and others/^ ^ Edrlsi 
(a.d. 1154), although mainly following him, calls the same 
people ^ Farjat — evidently a mere clerical slip for 

Fanjab — and adds that every one of these natives 
carries round his neck a collar of either iron, brass, or gold.'* 


Five Islands which give their name to Lima Strait between Penuba and 
Xinga islands, thus couhrming, if necessary, our identification. I should think,, 
however, that if Tem^ohih^pa really means Panca^pura or Tanea-palliy i.e. five 
cities or islands, these five islands should be rather the pretty extensive and 
tolerably well populated islands of Singkep, Linga, Sebangka, Temlang, Pangelap, 
etc., up to Peniabimg, where we still probably have a relic of the old term 
Ftmea^pura, This insular cluster may also represent the island referred to as 
Fdnea-janya in the Bhagavata and Padma Puranas, and classed among the eight 
minor dvlpas (see Professor Hall’s ed. of Wilson’s “Vi?i^u Purapa,” vol. ii, 
p. 129, n.). 

^ See “ Prairies d’ Or,” text and transl. of Barbier de Meynard and Pa vet de 
Courteille, Paris, 1861, t. i, pp. 340-341 and 394. The translators have failed 
to perceive that Fanjab and Kanjab refer to the same place. Evident^ they 
correspond respectively to the two Chinese transcripts Fan~ehih-pa and ChHen^ 
chih-fu ; hence the Cninese must have got these terms from the Arab navigators, 
or vice versd, 

* cit., pp. 340-341. 

® Ibid., p. 394. 

^ He places this population on some of the islands surrounding the great island 
of Sumah or Sabarmah = either the southern end of the Malay Peninsula or the 
neighbouring Rhio-Linga archipelago, and says : ” There exist on some of these 
islands a people called Fayjaty with black and frizzly hair, attacking the ships 
with war engines, wea^ns, and poisoned arrows. It is difficult to withstand 
their attacks, and few of those that pass in their neighbourhood or fall into their 
hands succeed in effecting their escape. Each of these men wears round his neck 
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Evidently the population here referred to is that of the 
Orang-laut, severally called Sika, Sekah, and Bajau, inhabiting 
the islands of the Rhio-Linga Archipelago, and well known 
in the past for their very pronounced piratical habits.* 

a collar of either iron, copper, or gold’* (Jaubert’s “ G^ograpbie d’Edrisi,” 
Paris, 1836, t. i, pp. 88-8^. Proiessor Van der Lith, commenting upon the 
above-quoted passage from Mas'ddI on the Fanjah people, says Merveilles de 
rinde,’’ Leide, 1886, p. 261) : ** Mais je no puis pas expliquer le nom de Al~ 
Fendjab. Peut-6tre c^est par erreur que Mas^oudi leur a attribu6 ce nom, qui 
est cite par Edrist, i, p. 173, comme un titre des rois de Zabej (P).” Now, 
this is unworthy of such a scholar. Had he read his EdrTsi carefully, it 
might perhaps have struck him that the people referred to as Fanjat iu t. i, 
pp. 88-89, are the same as Ma8‘udi*8 Fanjab^ and he would thus have seen that 
EdrTsi does also speak of them, although of course saying further on, p. 173, 
that in the Jianeh (Zabej r*) kinjjs are called Fanjab. Tne rest will now oe clear 
to the reader, and henceforth what has proved an inextricable puzzle to Arabists 
and Sinologists alike will cease to tax the brain and energy of future students, 
for Fan-chih-pa and Fanjab may now be safely entered in the list of solved 
geographical riddles. 

* I have often thought that Fanjab and Fan~ch\h^pa may be in reality but 
transcripts of tho term Bajan^ which is met with under various forms, such as, 
e.g., BajUy Beaju^ Bajow^ Banja^ Banjati (Banjav = Banjab = Fanjab ?). 
These terms are considered as having originated from the Javanese word Bajo = 
a * robber,’ modified in various ways in the dialects of the archipelago. B^joff 
is seemingly another of its forms, meaning a pirate or sea-robber. In Balfour’s 
“ Cyclopmaia of India,” however, it is stated (vol. ii, p. 328), I know not on 
what authority, that Bnju means a ‘ fisherman.’ According to another version, 
the term would be derived from JFajo, a district in Celebes whence the Bajo or 
Bajatt hail from. But this may have been so named from the fact of being 
a country of robbers. Be it as it may, this people are said to have emigrated 
thence to Borneo and further west, probably as early as the sixth or seventh 
century a.d. The Sekah of Billiton call themselves by preference descendants 
of the Bajau, and it has indeed been suggested that there may have been 
a certain original connection between them and the Bajo of Celebes. The Sekah 
{Sika^ Skak^ Sekat) are described as possessed of “short, stout, thickset figures, 
broad and very muscular arms and legs ; long, frizzly, black hair, and open 
countenances — screaming and laughing whilst carrying the heaviest burdens on 
their broad shoulders — forming a striking contrast to the slender, inanimate, 
and crafty Malays.” “ Everyone who carefully and accurately notices their 
physical demeanour and their moral and intellectual peculiarities, is struck by 
the fact that the Sekahs are not Malays. Against this speaks not only the fact 
that their language is entirely different, but mso the occurrence of hairy, frizzle - 
haired men and women, true Papuan types.” (A. B. Meyer’s “Negritos,” 
Dresden, 1899, p. 46.) Dr. Meyer thinks there may bo iii them an element 
which can be derived from the Negritos of the Malay Peuiiisula, and we are of 
the same opinion. Thi.s is the daring race that peopled all the Rhio-Linga 
Archipelago, and of which, it will now be recognized, Mas^udi, in the first 
half of the tenth century, gave so strikingly true a description. 

The Bajos, on the other hand, are described by Dr. Kiedel (Meyer, op. cit., 
p. 47) as having “straight and curly, but uot frizzly hair.” This coufirms me 
in the vio>v I have ultimately adopted, viz., that the Fanjab depicted by Miis‘udi 
and EdiisI were Sekahs and uot Bajaus ; and that although Fanjab closely 
resembles the term Bajau , especially in its forms of Banju, Banjan^ etc., it is 
not an ethuical designation, but a place-name, and should be^ more logically 
connected with Pan^chih~pa and tho cluster of islands comprised uudor that 
heading. 
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T need not point out how this, I hope now well proved, 
identification of Pan-^chih^pa or ChHen^chih^fu with Singkep 
and the islands lying north of it as far as Penjabung Island 
and Strait, deals the last blow to the Ho-ling^ scilicet Java, 
theory. For it is plain that if Pan-chih-pa^ which lies south 
of To-mo-ch^anff, which in its turn lies south of JSo-ling, is 
Singkep and the islands bounding it on the north, Ho-ling 
must be looked for much further northwards, that is, on the 
Malay Peninsula, and cannot in any . wise be located away 
south in Java. This is, it must be admitted, even by itself 
alone, a conclusive argument capable of disposing right 
off of that question on geographical grounds ; but when 
to it be added the multifarious points we have successively 
discussed and made out one by one in the course of these last 
pages, it cannot fail to strike even the casual reader that 
the sum of evidence in favour of the location of Ho-ling 
on the Malay Peninsula is absolutely overwhelming. Before 
dismissing the subject altogether, however, we think it worth 
while to make a few more remarks of a circumstantial 
character. 

We have seen that Ho-ling was also called a |^, 
Tu~p*o {Tu^hay Tti-va^ Phtc-va)^^ and pQ Sh^--p^6 {Ja^va^ 
Tu-hay 8ha-va)y both which names we have found represented 
in the Langkawl group in Pulo Tubah and Tanjung Saicah, 
These alternative names for Ho-lingy it should be observed, 
are mentioned the first time in the new history of the T^ang 
dynasty (compiled during the eleventh century), and do not 
occur at all in the older compilation, which gives but a bare 
account of the country. The same remark applies to all the 
other particulars hereafter referred to, which all come to us 
through the new annals. Among such is the statement 
already dwelt upon that the king lives in the town of Shi-p^o 
{Javay Saba, or Tuba), while his ancestor Ki-yen had lived 
more to the east, at the town P^o-lu^ka’^siy or, according to 

^ Groeneveldt (op. cit., p. i;3S) corrects the first character into /S'Ae; 
but Professor Schlegel remarks in the T^otmg^Fao, vol. ix, p. 274, note 5, that 
may or may not be a clerical error for 
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Professor Schlegel’s translation, “had removed to the east 
from the city of PolukiaazeJ* In the event of this latter 
interpretation being correct, the city in question would, as 
we have pointed out, very probably bo Prakdsai, just below 
Ghirbi (about 7° 62' N. lat.). For Ho-ling was pretty 
extensive. Twenty-eight small neighbouring States are said 
in the same annals to have acknowledged its supremacy, and 
there were thirty-two high officials in the country. The 
highest of these dignitaries is referred to as the President 
Ta-tao) Kan-hsiung^ in Cantonese Kom-heng (gjt 51 )• 
Now this, it will be seen, is, as likely as not, the Siamo- 
Khmer title Kamheng or Khamheng (the ^ Strong^), often 
borne by high officials. 

On the mountains, continues the same account, is the 
tract of land (or district) called Lang-pi-ye {Long-pi-ya or 
Nang-pi-ya)^ ^ where the king frequently goes 

(or ascends) to get a view of the sea. Here we have a term 
similar to the Malay place-names Rumbei^ Rambei, Rambai^ 
Rumhia, etc., which we meet with in several parts of the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula. We even have a Kwala 
Rambai near the central range, and a village called Balmg 
at the head-waters of the Muda River, in Southern Kedah.^ 

An anecdote is next told about a queen of Ho-ling called 
Hsi-mo (Si/c-mok, Sit-mok, Sil-mak, Si-md), ^ who was 
taken by the people of the country as their ruler in a.d. 674.* 


\ Other instances of the occurrence of this and similar toponymies are Ayer 
liamhai^ a small afllueut of the Sapatang, near I*ort Weld, Larut ; Sunnei 
Jiambai, a small tributary of the Selangor Kiyer not far from its mouth ; 
Sungei Rambai, a little affluent of the Kesang River, South Malacca ; and Pulo 
Rnmbia, the largest island of the Sembilan group, in front of the entrance to the 
Perak River. Rambai and Lampai are the Malay names for several species of 
Euphorbiacem {Baccaurea, Galearia, Aporosa), ana Rumbiq or Rembia the Malay 
term for the Sago-palm. Rnmpei is the tree-nettle {Laportea crennlata), and 

I^ampai^hitam the Oynochthodes subUinceolata, As the last character, 
in Lang~pi-ye means ‘wilderness,’ and the whole name may, as Groetieveldt 
observes, also be translated ‘ the wild region of Lang •pi, ^ ^ the word intended 
may be Rimba, which in Malav means forest or virgin jungle. Hervey cle 
St. Denys, Ma Tuan-lin’s translator, takes (op. cit., p. 627) Lang-pi-ye to be 
a city on a mountain : ‘ * Sur une montagne est batie la ville de Laiw-pei-ye, etc. 

=* Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 628 ; Oroeneveldt, op. cit., p. 139. The translation 
given by the last-named of the passage in question runs as follows: “In 674 
the people of this country took as their ruler a woman of the name Sima. Her 
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Now it is a very curious coincidence that at about the same 
period the Peguan book of Gavampati ^ mentions a queen, 
Simd-devi by name, as reigning at Re {Burmanici, Yay), 
north of Tavoy, on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
who had attained to great power, many neighbouring States 
acknowledging her supremacy. It seems almost certain 
that this is the same personage as the one alluded to in 
the Chinese account, the topographical inconsistency being 
easily explainable by assuming that Howling was, at the 
time being, one of the States that were tributary to her. 

Later on, in the year 813, Ho-ling is stated to have 
presented to China, amongst other curiosities, four S&ag-chih 
slaves (ft m U). who were most likely dancing slave - 
girls, such as are known to have originally been trained 
for theatrical exhibitions at Ligor and neighbouring districts 
in the Malay Peninsula, whence the practice spread on to 
Pegu, Siam, Kamboja, and the Malay Archipelago.^ We 
are told a few lines later on, in fact, that between a.d. 860 
and 873 Ho-ling again sent an envoy to present female 
musicians. 


rule was most excellent ; even things dropped on the road were not taken up. 
The prince of the Arabs [the Chinese text has Ta^shih, which is 

usually meant for Tajik, the Tajika or Arabs ; but which we shall see in the 
sequel refers in this and parallel cases to Acheb or Achin], hearing of this, sent 
a bag with gold to be laid down within her frontiers ; the people who passed that 
road avoided it in walking, and it remained for three years. Once the heir- 
apparent stepped over that gold, and Sima became so incensed that she wanted 
to kill him. Her ministers interceded, and then Sima said : ‘ Your fault lies lu 
your feet, therefore it will be siiflicient to cut them off.* The ministers interceded 
again, and she had his toes cut off, in order to give an example to the ^vhole 
nation. When the prince of Tazi [Tajik, Achcli] heard this he became afraid 
and dared not attack her.*’ 

* Noticed above, pp. 114, 182, etc. The passage here alluded to occurs in 
fasciculus ii. 

2 Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 140, takes them to be negro slaves, assuming that 
Shig-ckih stands for the Persian Zanggl = a man from Zang, i.e. Zangibar. 
Professor Schlegel argues, on the contrary {Tooting- Poo, vol. ix, pp. 91 and 278), 
that the ancient pronunciation of was Sang-ti (which I beg to doubt), 

and that therefore thesQ characters never could have represented an Arab or 
Persian word ZanJ, Zenj, or Zanggi^ Zengi (black, negro). It occurs to me, 
however, that the term is almost certainly identical with the vocable TUng^&z 
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In fine, I-tsing mentions, in about a.d. 665, a very 
learned Buddhist monk, Jnanabhadra by name, who was 


{fiheing^nu^ Zang^sz^ Ch*%ng»8a) or Tz^kng-ch^i {^T8*Sng-k*eif Cheing- 

kiy Zang^ji^ Ch*‘ing •kl) appearing in the composite m » m m or 
fSL 9 K^^un-tun»T8*eng-8z or K*un^ltm-T8Ung~ch% the latter 

being the spelling adopted in the Chinese encyclopaedia called the ** Wan-pao 
Chilian -shu '' (see China Review ^ voL viii, pp. 188-189). Here apparently 
slaves or rather slave-dancers (^SSng-ehih or Ts^Sng-^chH) from K^un^lun are 
meant. This country, we have demonstrated (ante, pp. 89, 90, 103, 260), is 
not, as hitherto assumed by our Sinologists, the inhospitable and uninhabited 
(except compulsorily by convicts at the present day) Pulo Gondore, but part of 
the Malay Peninsula, where Negrito and hybrid Negrito tribes are settled. 
From the fact of the K^un-lun people being described in the “ San-ts'ai T An- 
hwei ” (1607) as “ black as if covered with black varnish," Phillips (China 
Review, loc, cit.) infers that Te^eng^chH or Ts^eng^k^i represents the term Zang^ 
ZanJ, or Zangi, and that negro slaves imported from the African coast are meant. 
Dr. Hirth (China Review, vol. xviii, p. 314) adopts the same view, although 
unable to explain the term K^un-lun. KUm^lun slaves are mentioned as being 
brought to China in 976 by an envoy from Ta^shih (Arabia or Achin P), and sent 
as tribute by San-fo-chH (Palembang) in 1017. Sometimes they are designated 
^ a term which may be compared with 

Sing •eh%h'‘ Nil, above. Professor Schlegel, ever fond of the most extraordinary 
rapprochements, is led to connect the Sing^chih~Nu ^iih Upper Siam, from the 
mere haphazard coincidence that the name of the capital of Ch*ih~t*u (Sukhdthai 
State) in a.d. 607 is likewise spelled it HE, Sing-ehih, which, I have 
demonstrated, is Sankha or Swankhaldk (vide supra, p. 178 ; and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, Oct., 1900, p. 369). Hence he concludes that the Seng- 
ehih-Nu were Siamese slave-girls" (T'onng-Fao, vol. ix, pp. 91, 278). This 
notwithstanding the fact that a few lines further on (op. cit., p. 278) he quotes 
a passage from the T*ang Annals stating that between a.d. 713 and 741 the 
State of Shih-li Fo-shih (East Sumatra) presented two dwarfs and two Sing~chih 
slave-girls along with singing and dancing masters. (Here the character , 
ehih, chi, is employed instead of IK. chih, ch*i, which makes, however, but 
little difference, though it shows, with Te^ing-ohH or Te^Sng-sz above, that 
the real pronunciation must have been Sahgi, Sanji, or something similar, 
and not Sang-ti as the worthy Professor maintains.) It will be plain that if 
such slaves or slave-g^ls could be sent by so distant a country as the east 
coast of Sumatra, it is most unlikely they were procured from the powerful 
Sukhdthai-Swankhaldk State in Upper Siam. It is true that a country of 
a somewhat similar name, Syangka, is mentioned in the fourteenth century in 
the ^^Nagarakretagama," a Javanese poem composed in honour of the king of 
Majapahit, among the continental kingdoms that maintained friendly relations 
with his (see Compte Bendu du Premier Congr^ International des fetudes 
d*£xtr6me-Orient, Hanoi, 1902," pp. 21-22). The kingdoms in question 
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a native of the State of Ho~ling, where he was met with 

mentioned besides St/ant/ka, with my identifications of them within parentheses, 
are ; Ayodhyapura (Ayuthia, the old Siamese capital from a.d. 1360 to 1767) ; 
Dharmanagara (Sri Dharma-raja-nagara or Ligor) ; MamUnxa (Mafit or Mergui, 
or Muttima, Muttama = Martaban P) ; Rdjapttra (Kajburl, S.W. Siam, or the 
puzzling Lo’ch^a P) ; Singhanagara (Singapore, or else Simhapura of the 
Cham inscription, No. 383 P) ; Campd (Bal-Angwc) ; Kamhoja ; and Yavana 
(Annam, or rather Tonkin). These being the facts of the case, I can hardly 
think that Syangka can mean Swankhaldk, and must take it that some State on 
the Malay Peninsula is implied, which may be the Ta^cng-ch^i or Seng-chiJi 
above referred to ; but as regards its exact location 1 am unable to make any 
definite statement. Indeed, Philip Baldseus, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, does mention a harbour of Se^ieaza on the w'est coast of the Malay 
Peninsula between Tanangar (TrangP or RanongP, P‘hang-ngaP) and Pcrach 
(Perak). (See “ Beschr. der Ost-Ind. Kunsten,” etc., p. 154 ; ChurchilPs 

Collection of Voyages and Travels,” 1794, vol. iii, p. 588 ; Anderson’s 
“English Intercourse with Siam,” p. 41.) This Sencaza may well be the 
Syangka sought for, but as Baldicus’ work is chiefiy a compilation from the 
writings of his predecessors, the term in question may be also a clerical error for 
Langkawl or something similar, so that his authority cannot be relied upon until 
more evidence is forthcoming. 

I feel, however, rather doubtful as to Ts^eng^ch^i or Svng-chih being a place- 
name at all, and would prefer to view it as a term designating dancers, more 
especially dancing - girls, somehow connected with the Mon > 

Katsing^ K^taoing, meaning a * female dancer ’ (perhaps from the Hindi Kaabin, 
Kanchni), It is my sad lot to have so often to disagree with Professor Schlegel 
that it affords me sincere pleasure to be able, for the nonce, to fall into something 
like accord with him on one point in this question, namely, that in which he 
holds the persons in question to be slave-girls (though not, as he says, Siamese). 
I would rather suggest Mancers’ in general, including both male and female. 
Such dancers, he observes, “ coming from the highlands [?] of Kelantan, Patani, 
Kedah, and Trengganu, on the Malay Peninsula, are known in the archipelago 
by the name of Majung [Mayung, y Malay JYnyang and Bdyang^ ^ t \ t ^ 

w'hich, however, more properly means a shadow-play or puppet-show, luluan^ 
JJ {hedxcdn)y being the real name for a dancing-girl], Pijnappel (Malay 

Diet., ii, 1*29) says that they are probably of Siamese origin.” 1 have elsewliere 
shown (see my monograph jon the “ Thet Maha C‘hat Ceremony as performed in 
Siam,” Bangkok, 1892, p. 31, note 3) that such dancers and the peculiar style 
of performances they go through originated in Ligor, from which fact they 
are usually known as Lakhbn, the vernacular name of Ligor {Nagaray see 
above, p. 109). Their prototype was, of course, the Indian nauich ijid^yay 
nrtyfiy nacca)y but modified and adapted to local tastes so as to impress the 
display with a peculiar physiognomy of their own. Hence their name, which 
was introduced with them into Siam and Kamboja, where it still survives in the 
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by several of I-tsing’s confreres, whom he assisted in 
translating several Buddhist texts into Chinese.^ 

From A.D. 873 no mention of further relations with 
Soiling is made in Chinese literature, which shows that 
either that State disappeared, was absorbed into others, or 
disintegrated as the case may be, or else, which seems less 
likely, that all intercourse between it and China ceased. 

At all events, the circumstantial evidence we have collected 
above, coupled with the more direct data adduced at the 
outset, establishes beyond doubt, I venture to think, the 
position of Ho- ling on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula where we have located it, and absolutely excludes 
the possibility of its having stood on the island of Java, 
instead of which we have to read the country of Javay 
Savay or Saba, on the Malay Peninsula, defined above under 
section B. Nor do I think that the term Ho-ling stands, as 
most Sinologists have suggested, for a word Kling, Kaling, 
or Kalinga introduced by immigrants or colonists from the 
east coast of India. This, we have seen, was already the 
name for the eastern Tri-Kalinga in Pegu, also at times 
styled Taleug or Telingn, and ICalihga-rdsfnl^^ and it is 


form Lakhon (although iu Kamboia female dancers are also called Nvang Robam^ 
from ream or rum^ which is prohaoly but a shortened form of the North Indian 
rdmjanl, Skt. rrmid-jdal — * dancing - girl *) ; into Pegu, w’here it has bet a 
modified into Tcakon, or Takon ; and into Java, where it yet subsists as 

Lalakon — ‘theatrical play,’ ‘ dramatic composition.* 

It may be that youngsters from the neighbouring wild tribes were kidnapped 
as slaves iu Ligor and neighbouring States iV»r the i)iirpose of being trained as 
actors in such performances, hut of this wc have no pniof. All we know, and 
that from Chinese source.5 (“ San-ts‘ai T‘ii-hwei,” see China Jtrvinv, loc. eit.), 
is that the inhabitants of K^nn-lan “make slaves from among their own people, 
and sell them to foreign merchants, receiving in exchange dresses and other 
articles.” Also that in San-fv-chH (Palembang) slaves from K'‘nn~lun “ make 
music for them by tramping on the ground and singing” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
p. 188) ; which extracts show that the K*nu-lan, Ta^eng-ch^i, or Svng^chih^ 
actors must have been Lakhons^ and have hailed from Ligor and neighbouring 
States on the Malay Peninsula. EdrisI (a.d. 1154) give.s a description of sucii 
dancing-girls as wx*rc attached to temples — probably in the capacity of JJeva-dds is — 
in Jdbah (Malay Peninsula and Sumatra). See Jaubert’s “ Geographic d’Edrisi,” 
Paris, 1836, t. i, pp. 80-81. 

* Chavannes, op. cit., pp. CO-63. 

* Vide supra, pp. 31-32. The Kedah Annals (see Journal Malay Archipelago^ 
vol. iiij call it tne country of Oalungl or Kalungl, and place it at some days 
beyond Tavoy, at the mouth of the Chang ong River (= Bl^Tsing, BUChbing, 
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unlikely that the denomination included the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula as well, although we have mentioned 
indications of Howling having at one time (seventh century) 
extended as far up as Re (Yay) and perhaps further. 
A better suggestion would have been Kareng or Karieng 
instead of Kalinga, although there is no proof that the 
Karenga had as yet reached so far down the Malay 
Peninsula at the period in question. I prefer, therefore, 
to adhere to my own provisional identification with Oeriang^ 
Having thus disposed — it is to be hoped successfully — 
of the Howling question, it behoves us to finally clear the 
ground by a more precise determination of the position of 
or C^hd-vd classed under Section B. This, we shall 
now proceed to demonstrate, must likewise be fixed on the 
Malay Peninsula. Our evidence for such an assertion are 
the itineraries given by Chinese writers outward from 
Shi-p*o in different directions, which need, however, to be 
overhauled and laid out afresh, as they have been, more 


BS-Synga, or * Elephant River/ i,e. the Iravati). The sailing distance from 
Kedah is, in chap, iii of the same work, reckoned at one month’s time ; and 
the country is said to be noted for great jars (Twante pottery and Martabani). 
In chap. X the Raja of Kalungi is said to reside in a small island called Pulo 
Ayer-tawar, i.e. * the island of the frelsh water/ which is situated to the east of 
the country of Kalungi. This island is, in my opinion, undoubtedly TunzaJuing 
(called Qoxing^zay Gyun or ‘Wash-head Island’ by the Burmese), which lies 
between Martaban and Maulraaiu, and whence water was annually carried to 
Ava (and in the old days no doubt also to the Peguan capital to wash the king’s 
head {Murdhahhiifvka ceremony) on certain festival days. It becomes perfectly 
evident, after these explanations, • that the country of Kalungi, or Galungl^ of 
the Kedah Annals was Pegu. Certainly, the same work tells us that the Samang, 
mia, and llakai tribes were dependent upon Kalungi. But this dependence 
was probably merely a nominal one, as there is ample evidence to show that 
separate States existed on the territories of the tribes in question, though such 
States may, of course, have been to some extent tributary to the Peguan 
kingdom. In any case, if Ho-ling means Kalinga, it is from the Peguan, and 
not the Indu, Kalinga that it got its name, or that it was identifted with by the 
Chinese, owing to its being probably a dependency of that kingdom. 

1 The famous Professor Lacouperie, not satisfied with taking Ho-ling^ which 
he reads, of course, Kalinga, to be Java Beginnings of Writing/’ p. 186), in 
order not to be outdone by his confreres in Sinology and fantastical geography, 

f oes so far as to state (ibid., p. 201) that: **The name of Java as HoAing is 
nown much earlier in the Chinese records, and, imder the form of Hu Along, 
it is mentioned [stc] in the She-ki (xxviii, 44), where it is proposed to identify it 
with one of the five fairy islands spoken of in Shantung by traders of the Inman 
Ocean” ! ! ! After reading this who will dare to come forward and say that 
our Sinologists lack imagination ? 
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solito^ muddled to the utmost degree by our Sinologists. 
The itineraries in question are set forth as follows, starting 
from the centre of the State or, what seems more logical, 
its capital. 

1. Eastwards : 1 month’s march to the sea (Gulf of Siam), 

thence 15 days’ sailing to here apparently 

Pulo Condor or Kundur (distance 300 to 400 miles 
from the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, which 
gives an average run of about 20 to 25 miles a day).^ 

2. Westwards : 45 days’ journey to the sea (Bay of 

Bengal). 

3. Southwards : 3 days’ journey to the sea (Bay of 

Bengal). Thence, 5 days’ sailing to the Ta-shih^ 
or Tajik country = or Acheh, Achin. 

(At the above rate of speed this would give a distance 
of about 100 to 130 miles, which proves too small, the 
least distance from Achin to the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula — at Papra Strait — being 240 miles.) 


' It is proliable that what are hero translated as ‘ days ’ are really meant for 
‘ stages.’ As will be seen from the calculations of the distances, 10 days or 
stages 200-250 miles, which gives about 20-25 miles i)er day or stage. 

2 The “ Tmig-hsi-yang-k‘ao ” (a.ij. 1618), which is the first Chinese work to 
speak of Acheh or Achin under the name of A~ts*e says 

that formerly this was the Ta^sJnh or Tajik country {T^omig-Paoy 1001, p. 368). 
We have pointed out that probably this is the place alluded to under the same 
name of Ttfshih or Tajik in the document of Ilo-lingy and under tlie date 
A.D. 674 or shortly afterwards. Whether the designation in question came 
to it, as Groeuevelat thinks (op. cit., p. 139, note), from the fact of Arab or 
Persians being of old settled there or not, is for me yet open to doubt. I hope 
to revert to this moot point later. Suffice for the present to call attention 
to the fact that Balbi (“Yiaggio dell’ Indio Orientali,” Venetia, 1690) calls 
the country, in 1586, Dagin^ Jbacin (pp. 129 verso and 130 recto) ^ and JJachien 
(p. 132 versa), adding (p. 130 recto) that the ruler of the Dacin kingdom 
is termed ‘King of AssV (i,e. Acheh). “The Tombo do Estado da India,” 
1632, similarly has Daehem under the date 1521 (“ Collec<jao de Monumentos 
Ineditos,” etc., Lisboa, 1868, t. v, pt. 2, p. 112). So Bocairo, under later 
dates, 1613, 1614, 1616, etc. (“ Decada 13 da Historia da India, por Antonio 
Bocarro,” Lisboa, 1876, pp. 279, 415-418, etc.), and calls ite people Dachens 
(pp. 414, 424), using the term Achem to designate the king. Linschoten, 
circA 1587-8, still writes Dachem (“Voyage of Van Linschoten,” Hakluyt 
Soc., London, 1885, vol. ii, p. 108). This constant recurrence of the terms 
Baehicn, Dachem, Dacin for over a century after a.d. 1521 seems to imply 
a derivation from the former name, Ta^shih, Tajik, or Dachi, of the country. 
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4. Northwards : 4 days* journey to the sea (Bay of 

Bengal).^ Thence, sailing north-west (read south- 
west), 15 days to P^o-ni, 15 more days to 

8an~fo-ch^i (Palembang) ; thence 7 daj\s to ITu^lo, 
TST i’S 5 again 7 days to Ch^ai-lih^ting^ ^ ^ > 

which is on the way to the land of Kiau-ehi 
(Tonkin) and to Canton.^ 

Every Sinologist has invariably taken the P'o~ni or Pu-ni, 
m m. mentioned here to he.Prunei or Burnai^ 
the north-west coast of Borneo, for, according to the 
peculiar way of reasoning of such people, any toponymic 
that resembles Brunei in features musty of course, be Borneo 
and nothing else. Certainly, the name of Brunei in Borneo 
is similarly spelled P^o-niy ^ J/g or JJt \ distance 

from is stated to be 45 days, and 40 from 8 an-fo-chH 

(Palembang); whereas the P^o-niy in question is 

located at a distance of only 15 days from the northern 
border of 8 he- 2 ^*Oy and 15 from 8 an-fo-chH (Palembang).’^ 
Both these P*o-ni cannot therefore be one and the same 
State.^ 

Again, every Sinologist has hitherto invariably failed to 
identify Ku-lo and Ch^aUUh-tinrjy for no names similar to 
these occur in the one -shilling school atlases on which 

‘ Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 495) and Sclilegel (iu T^vny^Tao^ vol. x, p. 26S) 
have four days in.stead of five, as stated in Groeneveldt (op. cit., p. 142), which 
must therefore be a slip. The Chinese text as given by Professor Schlegel 
(loc. cit.) has, in fact, I notice, 4b M ^ ra B . 

2 The actual distance from Kwala Pani, the entrance to the Pani River, to 
the mouth of the river Palembang is about 440-450 miles, which, apportioned 
over 15 days, gives an average of nearly 30 miles a day. Again, the distance 
from the mouth of the Palembang River to Kwtila Gherating (our identiheatiou 
of Ch*ai-lih-tiny), via Rhio Strait, is circa 400-420 miles, which, apportioned 
over 14 days, yields 28 to 30 miles a day, i.e. about the same average. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the Chinese itinerary is consistent throughout, so long as 
common-sense is taken as a guide in its interpretation, and not unbridled fantasy, 
as is too often the case with our Sinologists. 

® Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 495, 567 ; Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 142, 229. 

^ Professor Schlegel has here taken a wrong view of the matter in readily 
admitting the existence of two Shc-p*o^ay of which the one stated to be 45 days 
distant &om was the island of Java {T^onng^PaOy vol. x, p. 304) ; 

instead of perceiving that it is really a question of two as we have 

already demonstrated. 
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these gentlemen appear to base their abstruse geographical 
inquiries. 

Now, I am perfectly certain that the jP^o-nt, 
above estract — which cantiot absolutely be Brunei — is, on the 
contrary. Pant or Pdnei, , on the Barumun or Pani River, 
east coast of Sumatra, in about 2“ 20^ — 2° 30^ N. lat.* The 
bearing of the course steered upon leaving the northern, 
part of 8hi-p‘o bound to P‘o-ni, given as north-west, is un- 
doubtedly an oversight for south-west. Such slips frequently 
occilr in the accounts of old travellers, among whom even 
the usually accurate Marco Polo. Measuring on a map the 
distance from the mouth of the Palembang to that of the 
Pani River (15 days’ sailing), and setting it out in a northern 
direction from the last-named place, we reach a point slightly 
above Takua-pa (Takopa) on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, and not far below the Krah Isthmus, which latter 
wo may therefore take as practically the northernmost limit 
of Shi-p‘o. Setting out the same distance (corresponding to 
16 days’ sailing) from Brunei (W. Borneo) towards the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula vid the Natunas and the Straits 
of Singapore, for three times in succession (equal to 45 
days’ sailing), we again get to a place somewhere between 
Pak-p‘hrah (Papra) Strait and Takopa, which is the position 
found for the northern limit of She-p'o, at the outset vid 
Pani. The Chinese itinerary is therefore perfectly correct, 
and it is only the recklessness of Sinologists and their 
infatuation in making SA^-j3‘o = the Island of Java, and 
P'o-ni, = Borneo (Brunei), that causes it to look 

absurd. It will, however, now be perfectly clear that this is 

> This State is mentioned in a letter from the Sultan of Achin to King James I 
of V-tiglanS, dated A.K. 1024 = a.d. 1616, and published in the Journal Straits 
Branch S.A.S., No. 31, July, 1898, pp. 125, 127, and 129. It is even to this 
day the seat of a Prince, and the mouth of ite river a frequented seaport. There 
is a State of a similar name further down the east coast of Sumatra, 

viz. Bimi, , , near Jambi; but this lies far too close to Palembang to be 

the place allied to in the Chinese account above. It is UkewLse menUoned 
in a letter from the Prince of Bimi to the EngUsh Captain at Jambi 

of about the same date or shortly afterward, published in op. cit., p. 139 et seqq. 

33 
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not the case ; and I may add that I have found the same 
accuracy in several other itineraries recorded by Chinese 
writers, which have been, as in the present instance, 
hopelessly mangled and muddled under the tender mercies 
of our geographical -dabbling Sinologists. It should be 
pointed out that from the fact of the distance 8an-fo-chH— 
Brunei being given as 40 days,' and that from Shi-p^o to the 
same point (Brunei) as 46 days, it is not at all legitimate to 
infer, as has been done by several writers, that Shi-^p^o must 
lie at only five days’ sailing beyond San-fo~chH. The reason 
for this is that the route from Brunei to Sh&^p^o (west coast 
of the Malay Peninsula) lies through the Strait of Singapore, 
whereas the one taken to reach Palembang wends xid, the 
South INTatunas and Bangka. 

Now, as regards Ku-lo and Ch^ai-li-ting. The last-named 
is, no doubt, the Cheratiug or Serating river and district* on 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, in about 4® 10' N. lat. 
This, it should be noted, is more or less the point at which 
sailing-vessels from the Straits bound towards Annam or 
China during the season of the monsoon bid farewell to 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, and steer across the 
Gulf of Siam in order to make the east coast of Lower 
Cochin-China, after having passed leeward of Pulo Obi (Ubi). 
The distance Palembang-Cherating (14 days’ sailing, actual 
420 miles) is, we have shown, in perfect proportion to the 
one given for the run Palembang-Pani (15 days, actual 450 
miles). Ku~lo (7 days, or, at the same rate, 210 miles) must 
therefore be looked for at about half-way between Palembang 
and Cherating. This brings us to Bhio Strait — which was 
undoubtedly the route taken — and precisely to Ouroh^ 
village, on the northern shore of Bintang Bay, which is just 
that distance (210 miles) from Palembang. However, JSTu-lo 

^ The actual distance from the mouth of the Palembang River to the entrance 
to Brunei River is about 800 miles, which, apportionea over 40 days, yields 
20 miles a day, i.e. very nearly the same average as in the distances already 
examined. The slight difference in such averages must, of course, proceed from 
the number and length of stoppages at intermediate stations on the route. 

• We have here a Sungei Cherating (river), a Kwala Cherating (its mouth), 
a Bukit Cherating (hill), and a Taujung Cherating (cape). 
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may be the neighbouring Karan Islands at the southern 
entrance to Rhio Strait, or even the flat islet of Terkolei 
lying in the approach to both Bintang and Rhio, and from 
which either seaport may have been conventionally indicated 
by Chinese navigators.^ 

The itinerary in question becomes, in the light of the 
above considerations, perfectly clear. Leaving the northern 
border of at Takua-pa, or, perhaps more likely, at 

the embouchure of the Sawa River in the upper reach of the 
Pak-chan inlet, the Chinese junks had to sail in a south- 
western (stated by mistake to be north-western) direction in 
order to reach the open sea and get clear of the dangers 
on the coast. Then, rounding Pak - P‘hrah point and 
Junkceylon Island, they shaped a S.S.E. course along the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula to the Dindings or 
Pulo Sembilan, and thence crossed southwards to P^o-ni^ 
(Pani), which they made in 15 days from the date 
of their departure from Shi-p^o. In another 16 days they 
could get, if necessary, to San-fo-chH (Palembang) ; other- 
wise they would proceed on to China viiL the Singapore 
Strait. From Palembang 7 days' sailing viA the Rhio 
Strait would bring them to Bintang Bay at Guroh or 
some neighbouring seaport (Jfie-fo). Thence in another 
7 days they would reach Ch^ai-lih-ting (Cherating) on the 
way to Kiao^chi (Tonkin) and Canton as stated. 

Supposing now 8hi’-p*o to be the Island of Java, and 
P*o-niy n m, to be Brunei in N.W. Borneo, as our 
Sinologists would have it, how could they account for the 
unseamanlike idea that in order to reach Sun-Jb-ch^i 
(Palembang) from Java the Chinese junks should take such 


> The “Sung Shih” (History of the Sung Dynasty) mentions the fact that 
ti-Soppo or Superintendent of Trade having been established in a.d. 971 at 
Canton, the barbarians of Ta-shih (Arab, Persian, or Achinese?) ; Kh~Io^ ; 

and JP^o-ni, ^ (Pani, or Brunei?), all came to trade there (see China 
Review, vol. xviii, p. 379). To Mr. Parker, the translator of the above passage, 
the nations in question are, of course, ‘'the Caliph Empire, Kulo [unidentified], 
Java, and Borneo.” All the same, it is interesting to learn therefrom that 
as early as a.d. 971 the people from Kn~lo already went to trade at Canton. 
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an absurd detour vifi Brunei (N.W. Borneo), which seaport 
they could not certainly reach in 15 days, and which, on the 
strength of Chinese evidence itself, lay at fully 40 days^ 
sailing from San^fo-chH (Palembang) ? The identifying^ 
of 8he-i)^o with the Island of Java by the Sinologists is 
accordingly shown to be a mere fad, like so many of its 
kind set going by them which have been exposed in the 
course of this enquiry. 8hi-p*o is now conclusively proved 
to be part of the Malay Peninsula below the Krah Isthmus, 
which formed its northernmost limit ; a result agreeing 
with our former considerations connecting it with the 
8awd River, and the C^hatcd and 8awi districts in the 
neighbourhood of the isthmus just referred to.^ 

How far the southern border of 8/ie-p*o reached we have 
no precise information. If we are to judge from the fact 
that Ho-ling (or its capital), which we have demonstrated to 
have stood in about 6° 29' N. lat., was likewise called 8he-p^o 
or Tii-p^o (Java, Jaba, Sava, Saba, Tuba, Tuva, Toba, Duba), 
and that even further down the Peninsula Ptolemy locates 
a mart by the name of Sabana, which is, as likely as not, 
still represented by the present 8abah on the Bernam River, 
3® 45' N. lat.,^ wo would have to infer that such southern 
limit of 8M-p*o stretched as far south as Selangor, if not 
further ; for even lower down similar toponymies occur.^ 
However, we deem it a safer course not to lay too much 
stress on such unreliable indications, and prefer to remain 
content with the now well-substantiated fact that the land of 


* See above, pp. 461-462, note. 

* See pp. 100-101 ante. 

^ E.g. in Java Island {Pulo Java or Jdwa) in front of Malacca, which is the 
islet (or, rather, the double islet, for it is composed of two islets nearly joined) 
long known to the Portuguese as Ilha das Naus, because of its being the port or 
anchorage for ships trading to Malacca. The name may come to it from the 
Jpomwa quamocUt^ a little scarlet convolvulus called Jawa in Malay; and may 
therefore have no connection whatever with the racial term Jdwa or Java. 

A Kwdla Sdioa exists in Sungei Ujong, north-east of Port Dickson. This 
term, again, may be derived from Sdwahy meaning a wet rice- field (called 
Bldng in Achin). A Kampong (village! Jdwa is to be found on the west 
of Ruraenia Point, south end of the Malay Peninsula; a Sungei Asam Jawa 
below the mouth of the Selangor River, etc., etc. One of the chief tribes in 
Rembau bears the name of Beduanda Jdwa {Journal Straits Branch B.AJS.^ 
No. 13, p. 242). 
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8h£-p*o, i.e. of the Java race, included at the period in 
question a portion of the Malay Peninsula below the Erah 
Isthmus, being still known in Ibn Batuta’s time (a.d. 1345) 
as MuUJdmh^ here it is that the country so 

named by the famous traveller is to be looked for.^ No 
doubt the terms Java^ Jaha^ Sava, Saba, Tuba, Toha, had 
long before this crossed the Straits with the race that bore 
them, and established themselves both on the east coast and 
in the very heart of Sumatra,^ becoming by Marco Polo’s and 
Ibn Batuta’s time by-names for the whole island, as well as 
for the more outlying island of Java, on the eastern half of 
which those terms had taken root in the interval.® 

I shall now, by way of conclusion to my arguments 
anent the location of Sh&~p^o on the Malay Peninsula, draw 
attention to a passage occurring in the Kwang - tung 


^ Here is tho well-nigh complete proof I have found of this assertion of mine. 
Speaking of Sult.an Maliku’l Mangur of Sumatra, banished by the king of Pasei, 
Ibn BatCita says he wended his steps towards Mnl^ Jdvah, the country of 
unbelievers (i.e. Pagans, or Buddhists, Hinduists (“Voyages d’Ibn Batoutab,** 
transl. by Defrcmery and Sauguinetti, Paris, 1858, t, iv, p. 239). Now, the 
Chrcmicle of Pasei (“ TIistoire des Rois de Pasey,” by A, Marre, Paris, 1874, 
p. 53) states that Maliku’l Mansur was transported to the country of Temxng 
(? Tamhjang, east coast of Sumatra?) ; whereas the “ Sejarah Malayu ” 

most distinctly tells us that ho was conveyed to Manjung^ i.e. Perak 

(see Marre, op. cit., p. 121 ; Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 80; Dulaurier in 
Journal Ai/iatiguej t. ix, Feb. 1847, p. 128), thereby furnishing us the proof 
that Ibu Batuta’s Mul-Javah was the Malay Peninsula, Perak or Manjnng being 
part of it. This observation has escaped both Dulaurier and Van der Lith, who 
have most absurdly endeavoured to demonstrate that Mul^Jdvah was respectively 
the Island of Java ! ! (Journal ^iaiatique^ fasc. cit., p. 244) and the west coast of 
Sumatra ! ! (“ Merveilles do I’lnde,” pp. 237-245). See also antc^ pp. 432, 444. 

* Witness Ptolemy’s laba or Jaba, Java, and Saba or Sava, iii labadifl 
or Sabadiu, in the first or da\vn of the second century a.d. ; the Yava in 
the rrathama-Yava-Bhtl of the Pagar-ruyung inscription, a.d. 656 (i?. anpra^ 
p, 462 note) ; Marco Polo’s Java Minor (a.d. 1295), and Ibn Batuta’s island 
of Jdwah^ noth = Sumatra. Tho Battah kingdom of Tobah is probably also 
connected in name with the above set of terms. In Sumatra we have, however, 
many other instances of similar place-names: Tdnah Jdwa^ a district and tribe 
near Panei, east coast, as w^ell as Si^Jdwi^jdtai, a settlement in the same 
neighbourhood ; Jatva village, two miles up the Acheb River ; Jdwi-Jdwi Island, 
the north-eastern island of the Banyak group, off the west coast ; etc. N.B. that 
Jdu>i‘jdtvi = Jrjdwi^ uira Jejdwi = Fiens rnododendrifolia^ a large fig-tree. In 
Borneo we have a Jdwa village in the Kutei district, east part of the island, etc. 

® Vide supra, p. 469. 
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T^ung-cliih ** or ** General Topography of Canton ” (first 
published in a.d. 1693), which tends to confirm the result 
I have arrived at above, although the work in which it occurs 
being quite modem in date, the views and observations 
introduced therein by its compiler may in many an instance 
prove to be the mere guesswork of an uncritical student, 
insufiEiciently supported by historical evidence and at times in 
open contradiction to it. This is the reason why I have 
reserved the last place to this unsatisfactory authority. In 
the passage alluded to, then, Malacca is identified with the 
ancient ^ jH ^ > Ko-lo Fu^sha^ye ^ {Kala^Fu-sha-ya 


1 The New History of the T*ang Dynasty and Ma Tuan-lin both have 
Ko^lo Fii-aha-lo {Ka-la^fu-sha-ra^ i.e. Kola-bedaraj 
Kold^lxidaray or Kola^btidara^ as pointed out above, p. 106). See Groene veldt, 
op. cit., p. 241, who interprets the name as ^ Kora-^beaar or Great Kora ^ ; 
and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 414. In the novel spelling given above, 
Fu^aha^ye may stand for Fu^ya^ Fhnssa^ Bhojyd^ or something similar, as 
is at times used to transcribe Fufya^ etc. (see Eiters Handbook, 
2nd ed., Hongkong, 1888, p. 124). The last character is, however, to all 
appearance, a clerical slip, and the correct form of the term is, no doubt, that 
adopted in the New T‘ang Annals and Ma Tuan-liu's work. I may point out 
here that Biaerat^ the present Siamese headquarters in Jala (6® 32' N. lat.), with 
famed caves in its neignbourhood, some of which have been utilised as Buddhist 
shrines, bears a name strikingly similar to Fit^aa^la, Another similar toponymic 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula is Beraerahy the name of a village, 
streamlet, and cove (Telok Berserah), above Kwala . Kwantan, in 3® 54' N. lat. 
There is further the village of Kwala Beauty at the mouth {Kwala Beaut) of tho 
Besut River, between Kelantan and Tringanu (6® 40' N. lat.). But any claim 
that such place-names may possess, on account of similarity of form, to 
identification with the old Koll~hadaray Kola~budara (or bhudhara), pales before 
the statement of the Chinese annalists that tho walls of its capital are built 
with stones piled upon each other ” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 241). Now, so t'sir 
as I am aware, in the whole of the Malay Peninsula there are no ancient cities 
except Ligor and Krab that possess either brick or stone walls. Ibn Batuta, 
I have already pointed out {supra, p. 444, note) , says of his Kdkula : “ le mur, 
en pierre de taille, est assez large pour permettre que trois Elephants y marcheut 
de front ” (“ Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah,^' t. iv, p. 244). M a Tuan-lin, in his turn, 
says of Kola or Kola-budara in Hervey de Saint- Denys’ translation (op. cit., 
p. 414) : “ Sa capitale est entour5o de murs construits en pierre de taille ^^ — the 
very same words. As other detfdls tally remarkably well in both accounts, as 
I have shown above (p. 444), I have not the slightest doubt that the Chinese Kola 
or Kola^btidara and Ibn Batura’s Kakula, or Kakola, Kakkola, are one and the 
same city {vide aupra, p. 444), and can hardly be any other place but ancient 
Ligor (the walls of whicn have been long ago razed to the ground, those now seen 
standing belonging to the inner city and merely enclosing, according to local 
tradition, what were formerly the precincts of tho principal Buddhist monastery, 
Wat Nd-~Fhrah^thdt)y Krab (the walls seen now are of brickwork), and, more 
doobtfully, Ptolemy’s town of X51i in Kelantan (see ante, pp. 105-106 ; whether 
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or Kola Pn-jd-ya), and its capital is said to lie “near 8hi-p‘o, 
which is the reason that it is also called SB 
8hi-p*o or ‘ Great Java.' It is now called ® ^ Hi, 
Ch‘ung~ka-lo (Ch*ung-ka-la, Tsung-ka-ra, Jung-ka>la). East . 
of it lies ^ ^ I Chi-li Ti-mhi. For this reason this 

country was a long time not named a kingdom. With 
a favourable wind it can be reached from d:> Chiu-chiang 
(or Eau-kong, Eu-kang = ^ ^ z= Palembang P), in eight 
days and nights. Near the sea are only a few mountains 
and a scanty population/’ 

This, I am bound to say, is a fair example of the geo- 
graphical hodge-podges so frequently served up in Chinese 
literature for the mortification of its toiling students, who, 
if successful in going through the ordeal of unravelling 
them, may justly be said to have made some strides towards 
earning for themselves the Eingdom of Heaven. Ko-lo 
Fii-sha-yey or, more correctly, Ko-lo Fu-sha-log cannot, of 
course, have anything to do with Malacca, although its 
capital may well have stood near and its territory 

may have been known as Ta S/id^p'o, ^ Great Java’ (or 
8aba)f as the compiler says. It may also have been called 
Ch^ung-ka-la or something similar,^ and we shall demonstrate 
directly that it was. But to locate east of it ChUli Ti-min^ 
which I have unmistakeably identified with Gili Timof\ 


there be remains of any walled cities in thi.s district or not I am unable to say).. 
Now, Ibn Ba^uta^s Kdkula is stated by him to be in MuUJdmhy so w'as, 
therefore, the Chiuese Kola or Kola-budara, Hence, I think, the reason why 
the author of the “ Kwan^-tung^ T*ung-chih ” connects the latter with ShS-p^o. 
His identification of it witTi Malacca is, of course, absurd. 

^ This toponymic, I may point out, strikingly resembles Sunkhala or Sungkhld^ 
the old form for the name of Singora, now better known to the Siamese as 
Songkhld, and to the Malays as ^ Sangiiray SauggorOy Soiggora. I do 

not think, however, that this place is implied here, for its name is usually spelled 
in Chinese literature ^ JjJ, Sun^ku-na or Sun-kn-lay as in the map 
published by Phillips {circa 1399). Professor Schlegel (in T^oung-PaOy vol. ix, 
p. 298) attempts to connect with it the lU, Sfing-chiau or Suug^kok 

(SungorP), of the ** Ilai-kwo Wen-chieu-lu ” (published 1744, chap, i, fol. 25 
verso) y but I still feel somewhat doubtful about their identity. See, however. 
Professor Schlegel’s remark in the same volume, p. 272. 
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i.e. the * Island of Timor/ ^ is to hopelessly confuse it with 
the other Oh^ung-ka^la, or rather 8ung-ka-^la, mentioned in 
the Chinese records, which I have, despite the blundering 
vagaries of our Sinologists, identified with Sumbawa 
Samba wii) and, more precisely, with the Sangar 
district on the north coast of that island/ Bar these few 
little — and, of course, perfectly ingenuous — inaccuracies. 


^ Oroeneveldt haa here, for once, correctly identified Chilli Ti->fnSn with Timor 
(op. cit., p. 236), although unable, of course, to account for the first part of 
that term. Professor Schlegel, on the contrary, unaware of the vagaries of the 
compiler of the Kwang-tung T‘ung-chih,’’ gets confused through reliance on 
his correctness, and, believing Chilli Ti-inen to lie eastwards of the treacherous 
Ch*ung-ka-la as stated by him, makes superhuman efforts to explain the term 
Chilli Ti^tnen as Kiri^TimoTy * East to the left,* and what not, and to prove that 
it is not Timor at all, but some place on the east coast of Sumatra, or the island 
of TyOman off the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, and so forth (see T^oung^ 
J*ao, vol. ii, pp. 370-371). All nonsense! Had Oroeneveldt or Professor 
Schlegel any Imowledge of the geography and languages of the eastern 
part of the archipelago where Timor is situated, they would have very quickly 
grasped the right meaning of Chilli Ti-inSn or Ki^li Ti^men^ For in those 
parts an island is called (?</♦, and there are scores of them, from the south 
coast of Madura to the north coast of Flores and further, in the names of which 
the term Oili occurs as a prefix, e.g., Gili Dua^ Gili Pandan^ Gili Wutak^ Qili 
Banta^ Gili Bodo, etc. Therefore, Chilli Ti-mcn means Gili Tlmor^ i.e. the 
Island of Timor,* and nothing more nor less. The solution is, it will be seen, 
very simple, like all solutions of puzzling questions, after the key has been made 
known. After writing the above I notice that the “ Tung-hsi-yang-k*ao ** 
(a.d. 1618) says : Ch'i-mkn^ jH ^ (in Fu-chou pronunciation, Ti-mung^y 
is the vulgar name for Chilli ** S M PI ; this country is situated 

at the east of Cheung ^ka-la,'^ etc. (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 237). And, further 
on : “ Ch^ih-nien, (in Fu-chou pron. Tie~mung), is the farthest of all 

countries” {'Poiing^Pao, vol. x, p. 287, n. 137). What could be more plain? 

* It is Fei-Hsin who first mentions this Ch*ung-ka~la in his ” Hsing-ch'a 
Sheng-lan,” a.d. 1436. Groeneveldt (op. cit., p. 182) is at a loss to find some 
equivalent for it, and timidly suggests Madura ! making, however, all due 
reservations this time for what he meekly calls “our supposition.*’ Professor 
Schlegel {T*oung-PaOy vol. ix, pp. 370-371), blindly relying on the correctness 
of his text, believes it to be Malacca, and reads Tangkara^ vainly endeavouring 
to identif}' the countries stated by Fei-Hsin to lie at several days* sailing from 
(Jh^ung^ka-la. Had, however, either Groeneveldt or Professor Schlegel read 
W. F. Mayers* paper on ” Chinese Explorations of the Indian Ocean,” published 
as early as 1876 in the China Review ^ vol. iv, they would have found (p. 181) sailing 
directions, extracted from the “ Tung-hsi-yang-k*ao,** 1618, laying down the route 
from Gersik or Griss6 (east coast of Java, right opposite Madura) to Ch^ung-ka-la, 
The course is explained to be by way of « £ lU. Moli Island = Bali ; 

Lang^mn or Lang~muk = Lombok, beyond which lies ^ m m, 
Han^pa^wa or Sam^pa^wa^ Sambawa (Sumbawa). The next point steered for, 
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quite characteristic of the Chinese compilers of geographical 
handbooks, etc., the above passage may be fairly correct ; 
and, if so, it proves interesting as showing that 8hi-p*o lay 
near to, or was conterminous with, Malacca; its location 
thus being on the Malay Peninsula. 

Now, a word of explanation on the term Ch^ung-ka-la as 
a name for Malacca. It suggests some form like Jung-ko^la, 
Jang-ko^la^ or Jahgala ( = ‘Jungle’), Jdhgala. Joan Nieuhoff, 
writing about the same time (1662) as when the first edition 
of the ‘‘Kwang-tung T‘ung-chih"^ appeared (1693), says 
that the capital city of Malacca was formerly called Jakola^ 


five watches (i.e. twelve hours; or else 600 7i=: about 100-120 miles) distant 
from Lombok, is ChHing-ka-lo; and five watches (100-120 miles) further lies 
•K llJ, Hwo ShaUf i.e. ^ Volcano Island.* On the strength of these indications 
Mayers wrongly takes Cheung ^ka-lo to be the island of Flores. But it will be 
seen that here Lombok means Lombok Bay and city on the east coast of Lombok 
Island ; Sam-pa-wa = Sambawa Bay on the north-west part of Sambuwa Island ; 
Cheung •ka^lo = Sangar Bay on the north coast of the eastern part of Sambawa 
Island, which, being very narrow in the middle, may well have been mistaken for 
two separate islands ; and Mwo Shan = Gunoiig Api, off the nortli-east extremity 
of Sambawa Island. The distances measured on a modern chart are : Lombok 
Bay to Sangar Bay, 1 15 miles ; Sangar Bay to Gunong Api, 50 miles. It will 
be seen that the first one is perfectly in accordance with the Chinese itinerary, 
whereas the second is a good deal over-rated, but this is probably due to the 
imperfect knowledge as yet possessed by the Chinese of lands to the east of 
Sambawa. This is well exemidified in the fact of their mentioning Timor as 
lying to the east of it, without naming any of the islands between the two. 
Fei-IIsin’s ChUmg^ka-la is, therefore, most certainly the eastern part of 
Sambawa Island, where Sangar Bay and the Sangar District stand, and should 
not be confounded with Cheung •ka-la or Jakola^ the old name for the Malacca 
district. Fei-Hsin most distinctly says, in fact, that Cheung -ka-la borders upon 
or is a neighbour of , Chao-tvay i,e. the Island of Java, and not SJU-p*o 

(see Grocneveldt, loc. cit., and !Poung^Paot vol. ix, p. 368). 

^ The capital city is likewise called Malacca^ being the same in former times 
called Jakola ** (“ Embassy from the East India Company,** etc., by Joan Nieuheeff, 
tr. by J. Ogilby, London, 1673, quoted in Dennys^ “Descriptive Diet, of Brit. 
Malaya,” p. 208). I cannot, so far, account for the term Jakola otherwise 
than by connecting it with the Jugra district and river, Ewala Jtigra and Bukit 
Jttgra (far better known to navigators as Parcelar Hill), which lie at some sixty 
miles north-west of Malacca town, in what is now the Langat ^strict, but 
was formerly Malacca territory. Jakola and Jugra are not very dissimilar words, 
and the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese characters employed to write 
the name Cheung •ka’-la is Ju^ke^ra^ a remarkably close approacn to Jugera 
or Jugra. Again, the term may be connected with Johol^ one of the Negri 
Sembilan States conterminous with that of Malacca and lying immediately 
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Here, then, we have the Ch^ung^ka-^la of the Chinese account. 
Which of the two spellings is the more accurate I am unable 
to decide ; but I should think Nienhoff^s, for it is probable 
that the form Jakola was the cause that enticed the compiler 
of the Kwang-tung T^ung-chih ** into connecting this place 
with the old Kola Fushala. At all events, the original form 
of the term may safely be said to lie between Jakola and 
Jahgala or Jdhgala^ because NieuhofF’s notation excludes any 
connection with the Sangar series of toponymies. 

It is quite possible that the epithet Ta Sh^-p^o, * Great Java 
{Jaba or 8aba)y* or Mahd Java^ Java Besar (P), stated in the 
passage quoted above to have been applied to the territory of 
Malacca, may have some connection with the place called 
Sabah on the Bernam River, not far to the north of Malacca, 
as well as with the historical continuation of Ptolemy’s mart 
of Sabana, which, we have seen,^ if not actually Sabah itself, 
must have stood very near it. Indeed, the Sh^^p^o said in 
the same passage to be near the capital of Malacca may be 
this very place Sabah. In any case, if this last was no part 
of Shi-p^Os the southern boundary of the country so named 
cannot have lain very far to the north ; for at short distances 
in that direction existed, on either coast of the Peninsula, 
the States of HoJing^ and P^o-ta^ and Ho-lo-tatiy and 
Po-hwang^ which we have seen are in Chinese records either 
located on Shi-p*o territory or closely connected with it. 


inland of it ♦ ; or with the name of the Jakun tribes inhabiting that territory ; 
or it may have a totally different origin as yet not clear to me. Similar 
toponymies are : Segaro, the name of the island otherwise known as Rupat, lying 
close to the north-west coast of Sumatra right opposite Malacca town ; Jangkul ; 
8ekra\ Sengar ijiveXy Port Weld) ; Sanglar; Sioigal; Singkcl; the Jung ^ga-Iu 
pepper -producing district of Chao Ju-kua (see p. 451 ante), etc. Jangala or 
Jangala was the name of one of the most ancient and celebrated kingdoms in 
Java, of tribes in India and Indo-China, etc. 

♦ ‘‘Johol orinnally included Jempol and the whole watershed of the Moar 
as far as the Pdlong on one side and Mount Ophir on the _ other, having on the 
north and west common boundaries with Jelebu, Sungei Ujong, Kembau, and 
Ndning (the latter now included Malacca).” — Journal Straits Branch B.A,S,, 
No. 13, p. 245. 

* Supra, pp. 100-101. From a note by Takakusu (op. cit., p. xlviii) it would 
appear that Chao Ju-kua also mentions Ta ShS^p*o {Mahd Java or Java Besar?). 
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There occurs, furthermore, a passage in Sung history 
which indirectly supplies us with the confirmation as to 
the boundaries of Shi-p^o stretching so far south as Sabah 
or thereabouts. This happens because the passage in question 
fixes the position of jj+l ^ flfc, Chou-mei-^liu, or ^ m m. 
Tan^meUliu^ in relation to other countries — among them 
She-p^Of — giving either the sailing or overland distance to 
each of them.^ As, contrary to Sinologists who have 
never succeeded in pointing out even approximately the 
location of the State just mentioned, we have in these pages 
established bej^'cnd doubt its identity with the present 
Ch^i-mi-hla and Ptolemy^s Temala within Capo Negrais,^ 


1 See Sung-shu,” bk. 489, fol. 16 ; Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 683. 

* Vide supra, pp. 48-52, and note at loot of p. 52 for the identification. 
Also my articles in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for Januar>', 1898, p. 157, 
and January, 1902, p. 119. The local forma of the name arc, as I have 
shown, ChH^ml^hla, Tamdla, Timira (perhaps also Timird, Ddmara, Dntnila or 
JOdmila, Tamila or Tamira). There cannot be the least doubt that my 
identification of this place is correct. N.B. that in the Wdn-chou dialect the 
characters that constitute its name are pronounced TsitX-mi^liu. The country 
in question is stated in the Sung Annals to produce gold and also the Yii^shih 

stone, “ very esteemed, although inferior to jade-'* (Ma Tuan-lin, 

op. cit., p. 684). Anyone will see at once that it is here a question of the 
jadeite derived from the serpentine -mines on the banks of the Uru River in 
the northernmost part of Burma. This is the more certain as we are told 
(“Gazetteer of Upi)er Burma and the Shan States, “ Rangoon, pt. 1, vol. ii, 
p. 277) that this kind of stone is called Yii^shih by the Chinese who purchase 
it there. As may be inferred from the above account, the stone must have been 
also taken down for sale to ChH^mi-hla, which is quite natural. Through our 
present identification of the stone and the locality of its provenance, we are 
enabled to trace the history of the Burmese jade-mines (hitherto stopping short 
at the thirteenth century, see op. cit., p. 279) still further back to the dawn of 
the eleventh century, for such is the period the account of Chow^fnei-liu in Sung 
history refers to. Again, the same account states that in a.d. 1001 this kingdom 
sent envoys to China wdth presents. The names of the principal of these 
personages are recorded as Ta^hu^ma {Da^k6-ma) ; tr wt, 

TaAa {DaAa, T^aAa); and Cha~pH-n% {Chap-p*ei-nei), in which 

we easily recognize the names of the three cities and districts of Dagun (Mon, 
Takung or Takong, older form Tdkum, see Forchhammer’s “ Notes on the 
Early Hist, and Geogr. of British Burma,” fasc. i, p. 17 ; now called Rangoon) ; 
Dala (Moil, Ta^la, Thala) ; and Khabeng, anciently Kappunga-nagara (see ante, 
p. 72), near Twante, a former seaport, the name of which is spelled Copini and 
Copcnim in the Summary of Eastern Kingdoms and Peoples translated from 
the Portuguese by Ramusio (“ Delle Navigation! et Viaggi,” Venetia, 1563, 
vol. i, pp. 334 verso and 385 recto. On the last-named page Dagun appears as 
Dogom), I'he three envoys from ChoU'-meiAiu were, then, the governors of 
the districts above mentioned, the names of which they bore as titles, os was 
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we are in a position to turn to account the data just 
alluded to for the purpose now in view. Here are the 


the custom in Pegu. By the kingdom of Chou-mei-liu was doubtless meant the 
State of Bassein, so designated from the city or mart of ChH^ml-hla^ its seaport. 
I trust that the foregoing explanations will have established beyond doubt the 
correctness of my location and identification of C1ioii^mei~liH or Tan-mci^liUf so 
that it can be safely used as a basis for the determination of the position of 
She~p*o as proposed above. 

Professor Schlegel vainly attempted in the T^ounff-Pao, vol. x, pp. 291-294, 
to deal satisfactorily with the foregoing account from Snug history, and concluded 
by placing Tan-mei^ltu on the upper course of the Me-nam River, in Central 
Siam ! ! (p. 293). He went even so far as to confuse this State with the similarly 
named one of Tenff-Hn-iiiei, mentioned by Chao Ju-kua {cired 

A.D. 1240), and after him by Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 488) ; and — what seems 
to have escaped the notice of Professor Schlegel and others — also in Sung history, 
where its name is spelled m m , (sec Dr. Eitel’s remarks 

in the China Review ^ vol. xviii, p. 310). Besides Professor Schlegel, Dr. Eitcl 
and Dr. (now also Professor) Hirth have been at a loss to locate it. Ma Tuan-lin 
says it lay to the south-west of Chen^li-fa^ m s which ho places at 

the south-western limits of CMn-la (Kamboja). Chao Ju-kua merely tells 
us that Teng^lxn-^nei stood westward of Chen^la (see F. Hirth’s Aus der 
Ethnogiaphie des Tschau Ju-kua,’’ in Sitzungsherichte der Jc, Bayer, Akad. 
d, Wifis,y Miinchen, 1898, Heft iii, p. 498). Now, I have successfully identified 
Chhi-li-fu — which is undoubtedly one and the same with the i5 M 
ChanAi~p^o, city mentioned in the “ Ling-wai-tai-ta ” (a.d. 1178), although 
it should, of course, be distinguished from the , T^un-li*fii, introduced 

almost immediately afterwards by Chao Ju-kua (Hirth, op. cit., p. 497) — with 
Candana-pura or Chant habtm ^ on the east coast of the Gulf of Siam, tho name 
of which is often spelled Chantihon by the early European travellers. 

Again, I have identified Teng~liu~mei or TanAiu-viei with Taluma^ an ancient 
State on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. It is mentioned, along with 
those of Bhuledm (Pagan = Upper Burma), Rdmanha (= Pegu), etc., in the 
Memoirs of Lady Bevati NobamaS, one of the oldest Siamese literary wmrks 
(part i, ch. 1), dating from the eud of the thirteenth century, or the early part 
of the fourteenth. I am still doubtful as to whether to connect it witli Talnng 
or Talum (P*huttalung), or with the territory watered by the Telubin River 
further down the coast (below Patani) ; or else with the Talum^p^huk laud spit 
(incorrectly marked Lem Kolam-pnk in the maps), in the Ligor roadstead. 
Bui its position assuredly lay within these limits, i.e. between 6® 50' (mouth 
of the Telubin River) and 8® 28' (northern extremity of the Talum - p^huk 
promontory) N. latitude. This position, it will bo noticed, bears S.S.MT. from 
Chanthahun ; that is, approximately as indicated in the Chinese account. Tvng^ 
liu-mei or Tan-liu^mei {Taluma) should not therefore be confounded with 
€JhoH-inei“liu or Tan-ineiAiu {Ch*l~mi^hla, Tamdla, or Timira), TanAin-^mei 
or TalufMt may he Edrisi’s^ island of AejiJ, Tanumah^ located by him at five 
days’ sailing from K^ndr^ i.e. South Kamboja. 
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sailing distances we propose to take as a basis for our 
calculations 

1. Southwards from Chou-mei~liu there are 15 days (or 

stages) to j|g, Lo-yueh. 

2. South-eastwards from Chou-mei-liu there arc 45 days 

(or stages) to 

3. North-eastwards from Chou-niei-lm there are 135 days 

(or stages) to Kicang-chou (Canton). 

Now, the actual sailing distance from ChH-nil-hla (mouth of 
the Bassein River) to Canton, measured along the usual 
sea-route on a modern chart, is 2,700 miles, which, appor- 
tioned among the 135 stages set down in the Chinese 
account, yields us a ratio of 20 miles a stage, i.e. about the 
same result we have obtained from the Chinese itineraries 
previously examined. On the basis of this rate it is easy to 
calculate by elementary processes the distances we require. 
Theso become fixed as follows : — 

1. Distance from Ch^l-ml-hla to Lo-yuehy 15 stages X 

20 miles = 300 miles. 

2. Distance from ChH-ml-Ma to She-p^Oy 45 stages X 

20 miles = 900 miles. 

Setting these measurements on a chart from the mouth 
of the Bassein River southwards along the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, we obtain for : — 

1. Lo-yixehy a location a little above Mergui.^ 

2. She-p^Oy a location about Sabah on the Bernain River. 


^ It may be Letice-gyun or Lakwe Island, Tavoy district ; or even Lenya or 
Lanya belovf Mergui. The sounds intended may be either Lo-yiity Lo-yety 
Loa^woky La^viety Zo-y»r, etc. The map facing p. 7 in Mandelslo (Amsterdam 
ed., 1727) marks a Lngor immediately below Moro (Tavoy), which is very 
probably the place here alluded to. There seem to have been two ^ , 

Lo^yiiehy on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, besides one St ^0 •yn 

or Zo^liiy and a Lenyti {Ltik^yiiy L6k~vU)y {vide aupray pp. 90 and 110). 

The last one I have suggested (p. 90) may be Ligor, the Luyor of Joao de 
Barros ; but now I should think it may preferably be connected with the Lungu 
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There is therefore every likelihood, as we surmised, that 
Sabah is the Shi-p^o meant by the Sung annalists in the case 
at hand ; and it becomes evident, at all events, that the 
ShS-p^o they had in view was the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, and not at all the island of Java. 

I-tsing, we have seen, entirely ignores She-p^o and merely 
•mentions So-ling or Po-ling^ by which term, as pointed out 
above (p. 481), he very likely means Gelang (Galang) or 
Pilling Cape, on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula 
(4° N. lat.) ; and, in any case, the eastern limit of the real 
Soiling State, which may have extended to that point or 
thereabouts. The only full itineraries he gives to and from 
India, with the sailing distances when recorded, are four, 
as follows: — 


River, usually noted Lungur or Lwtgar in the early maps, and Longur in 
Be Barroa, Decada I, lib. ix, ch. 1. Chao Ju-kua (see Hirth, op. cit., pp. 494, 
513) employs a very similar notation, 7C. Lu-tVH {Luk-)igat)y for the name 
of the capital of Ch^n^la (Kamboja), which could not bo as yet, in his time, 
Lawek, but was still at Angkor (Nagor). 

The second Lo^yiieh must have stood — if it ever existed — further down the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula. On p. 110 ante I took it to bo the same as 
the first Lo-i/uehy lying at fifteen days’ sailing south of Tan-mei^liUy a view 
which, after the above exhaustive inquiry, I am now inclined to reject. The 
only indication we so far have as to the existence of this second, if any, Lo-ytieh^ 
is contained in an already quoted scholium from the T^ang’>shu^ ch. 430, brought 
to light by Chavannes (op. cit., p. 42, n. 2), which lie renders ; “ To the south 
of the Malay Peninsula |^r no original characters or transliteration given of the 
term employed for this in the text] one reaches a strait measuring 100 li [i.e. 20 
to 25 miles] from north to south ; on the northern shore is the kingdom of 
Lo-yiieh, and on the southern the kingdom of Fo^shih [i.e , as we have shown in 
the jireceding pages, the east coast of Sumatra].’’ Now, this would point to 
one of the narrow^est parts of the ISIalacca Strait, the least measurements of 
which are : (1) between Tanjong Bulus and Pulo Ilansang, 30 miles; (2) between 
Tanjung Tohor and Pulo Bengkalis, 25 miles; between Tanjong Tuan (Cape 
Rachado) and Pulo Medang, 20 miles. The shortest distance from the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula to the east coast of Sumatra occurs between the 
Jugra River and Tanjong Senebui, 35 miles. However, as we are left in the 
da» about what is the term in the Chinese text which Chavannes translates by 
‘ Malay Peninsula,’ we feel unable to arrive at a precise estimate of the location 
of the said Lo-yueh ; and must remain content with suggesting that it may be 
either LdnU^ in Perak, or, still better, LnkiU (Port Dickson), lower down, which 
is only a few miles north of Cape Rachado, and lies within only 40 miles from 
the Sumatran coast and 25 from Pulo Medang. Takakusu (op. cit., p. xlv, 
n. 3) says that this Lo-yueh “is the place where Shinnio Taka-oka, an imperial 

f rince of Japan, died, a.d. 881, on his way to India to search for the Liaw. 

[e was twenty years in China learning Buddhism, whence he started for the 
West.” The place referred to is instead, very probably, the first Lo^yiieh near 
Mergui. In any case the notice here cited proves the existence of either Lo^yueh 
as far backus a.d. 881, which is of historical interest to cote. 
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1. Tonkin to Lang-ka-hsu (Langkachiu near C‘liump‘lion, 

east coast Malay Peninsula) ; ^ thence to Ho^ling^ and 
onward vi& Lo ktco (Nikobars) * to TamraliptI (western 
part of the Delta of the Ganges).^ 

2. Tonkin to Shih-li-Fo-shih (Palembang), 30 days ; thence 

to Mo-lo^yUj 15 days, and to K^a-ch^a, 15 days ; then 
change of course to westward, making Nagapattan in 
30 days ; thence across to Ceylon, 2 days.^ 

3. Canton to Fo-shih (Palembang) with the first monsoon, 

20 days; thence to Mo^lo-yu\ thence, changing 
direction, to Ka-ch^a\ thence, taking a northern 
course, to Lo-kwo (Nikobars), in somewhat more 
than 10 days; thence, steering north-west, to 
TamraliptI in about 15 days (a.d. 671-672).^ 

4. Return voyage from the last-named seaport : Tamra- 

liptl, on a south-east course to Ka-ch^a^ 60 days ; 
thence, in a southerly direction to Mo-lo-yUy 30 days ; 
thence to Canton in about 30 days (a.d. 685 and 689).® 

^ See for our identification of this place p. 115 ante ; and, for a more 
exhaustive discussion, my article in tho Asiatic Qnartcrty licview for January, 
1901, pp. 157, 158. 

2 Vide supra^ pp. 380 seqq. 

3 Chavannes’ “ Ileligieux Eminents,” p. 100. = modern Tamluk, 

on the west of the Hughli river near its mouth. 

* Chavaunes, op. cit., pp. 141 and 136, in which latter it is shown that the 
starting -place was Shen~wan on the Tonkin Gulf (for our remarks on which 
place see pp. 2o0~‘25l above). The distance thence to Palembang is about 
1,500 miles, which gives an average of some 50 miles a day. That from 
Palembang to Nagapattan, round by the north coast of Sumatra, is about 1,960 
miles, which, apportioned over 60 days, the total length of the run, ^eld* some 
32 to 33 miles a day on the average. It should be noted, however, that in the 
Straits, owing to frequent calms and less freedom of navigation, the rate of speed 
must naturally be less than the above. 

® Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 119-121, in which the passage from the Nikobars 
to TamraliptI is put down at over half a lunation ; and Takakusu’s ** Record of 
the Buddhist Religion,” etc., from I-tsing’s work, pp. xxix-xxxi, where it is said 
“in about half a month’s sail,” undoubtedly a too mild estimate (see, in fact, 
next note) . The distance from Canton to Palembang varies between 1,700 and 
1,800 miles, according to the course taken. This yields an average of 85 to 90 
miles a day, which does not surprise, as the passage was made with the first 
break of the monsoon, usually very violent. The passage from the Nikobars to 
TamraliptI (real distance 900 to 960 miles) was also a very quick one. 

^ Chavannes, op. cit., p. 12o, and Takakusu, op. cit., pp. xxxiii-xxxv. Here, 
we see, 60 days were spent in reaching Ka-ch^a from TumraliptI, as against 
26 (or perhaps 30) in the outward journey (Itinerary No. 3). In a.d. 1345 it 
took Ibn Batura 40 days to accomplish abotit the same journey (see above, p. 400). 
The passage from Ka-^ch^a to Mo-lo^yu is, it will be observed, here put down at 
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The points of most absorbing interest for us here are the 
determination of the positions of Ka-ch^a and Mo-lo-yu^ so 
far only leisurely guessed by our Sinologists. Ka-ch^Oy 
IS 3? {K^eUMdy Kiek-tay Kiei-tra)y I have identified with 
Kertiy anciently Kairea^^ on the homonymous river, a little 
to the east of Pasei (north coast of Sumatra). The settlement 
of this moot point at once clears the ground for the further 
determination of the site of ^ Mo-lo-yu {Mat^lo^yUy 

Mal-la-yu)y or ^ j|S Mo-lo^yu (Mut-lo-yau, Mat-lo^yiUy 
MaUla^ytiy or Jlfar~ra^yu)y as the term is severally spelled in 
I-tsing*s works.2 For this place, being met with, on his own 
showing, at about half-way from Ka-ch*a (Katrea) to Fo-shth 
or SMh-li Fo-shih (Palembang), very likely somewhat nearer 
to the latter seaport on account of its distance from Ka-eh*a 
being variously given (see above) as 15 and 30 days^ sailing, 
it must be looked for on either shore of the strait between 

30 days, or double the time given in Itinerary No. 2. In comparison with this, 
30 days from Mo^lo^yii to Canton is a very creditable performance, and must 
have been done, as on the outward journey, with a highly favourable wind. 
In connection with these singularly quick passages (compared with those set 
down in other Chinese works and discussed in the preceding pages), it should 
bo observed that they were mostly made in Persian, Arab, or Malay, and not 
(except in but one or two instances) in Chinese ships. The outward journey from 
Canton to Palembang was accomplished, as I-tsing himself says, on a Persian 
vessel (see Takakusu, op. cit., p, xxviii). That from Palembang to 
and thence onward to Ka-ch^a and Bengal, was done in a ship supplied to 
I-tsing by the King of Palembang (ibid., p. xxx). Similarly, that from Ka^ch'a 
to Mo-lo~yu, on the return voyage, was again performed in a vessel from 
Palembang (ibid., p. xxxiv). This fully explains the discrepancies in the rate 
of speed noticed in previous itineraries. 

' The name by which its river is mentioned in the ** Sejarah Mala}ui” (see 
Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 78), w'hence we learn that on its banks was 
situated the palace of the Pasei king. Manre, in his “Histoire des Rois do 
Posey,” p. 120, spells the name Katarei. The late Rev. S. Beal and others 
have, i}m'e solito, jumped at once to the conclusion that Ka^eh*a is, of course, 
that hub of the universe, Kedah. So lately, also, Professor Schlegel, in 
T^oung^PaOj vol. ix, p. 290. Chavannes, op. cit., pp, 106-106, has perceived 
the unten ability of such an utterly unjustified identification ; and Takakusu, 
rightly judging that Ka^ch^a must be looked for to the south of Lo-kwo (the 
Nikobars), has vaguely suggested its location “ somewhere on the Atchin 
coast ” (op. cit., p. xxx), and in his sketch-map has marked it close to the 
coast of Achin. 1 may here point out, for the guidance of those who connect 
Ka^eh*a with Kedah, that the name of the latter place appears in the Chinese 
map of about a.d. 1399 published by Phillips, wherein it is spelled ^ , 
Ohi-ta {KSt-tat). 

^ Bee Chavannes, op. cit., p. 119, n. 2. 
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the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. Measurements taken on 
a chart lead us on the one side to Tanjong Tuan (Cape 
Ilachado)^ a little above Malacca/ and on the other to Pulo 
Rupat (or Segaro) and the Sumatran hinterland between 
Siak and Rakan. This, be it understood, if wo adopt the 
statement as to Mo-lo-yu lying at 16 days^ sailing from 
Ka-ch*a and at an equal distance from Palembang ; that 
is to say, at exactly half-way from these two points. But 
the other statement assigning instead 30 days to the passage 
from Ka^ch^a to Mo^lo-yu fully justifies us in locating the 
latter place somewhat lower down Malacca Strait. Such 
being the case, I am bound to declare right off that on the 
tract of Sumatran coast under consideration we find no 
record or sign of a place identically or similarly named 
ever having existed. On the contrary, we have plenty of 
evidence that one or more places of such a denomination 
stood on the southern end of the Malay Peninsula, and 
precisely on the Old Strait of Singapore and its immediate 
neighbourhood. The writers who have preceded us in the 
treatment of this knotty question had nothing to go by but 
the bare statement of JoSo de Barros mentioning a Tana- 
Malaya along with a number of other potty States on the 
Island of Sumatra.^ On the strength of this and of a 
passage in Alboquerque's Commentaries informing us that, 
in the language of Java, Palembang is called Malayo, they 
thought to have made an exceedingly clever hit in connecting 
these names with I-tsing's. Mo-lo-yu or Mo-lo-yu. Truly, 


^ This was probably the site of the lower Lo’^yiiehf as Ave have pointed out 
above, p. 525. Whether the term Lo-yueh here has any connection with 
Mo^lo-yii or Mo^lo^you^ being a contracted form of it, remains to be seen. It 
is not altogether impossible. 

* “Asia,’’ Decada iii, pt. 1, pp. 510—511. The places enumerated — said to 
be states or kingdoms — are twenty-nine. The list starts from Daya (l)aya) on 
the west coast of Sumatra, a little below Achin, and, following the north and 
eastern shores of the island, rounds its southern end, and proceeds up the Avest 
coast, where it terminates. It seems, however, doubtful if this order is 
rigorously adhered to in every instance. If it is in the case of Palembang and 
Tana-Malayu, then the latter, being mentioned next to Palembang, should be 
looked for to the south of it. But this is absurd, and Tana-Malayu was most 
certainly the district on the river Malayu, inland from Palembang, and 
Alboquerque’s Malay as we shall see directly. 
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I-tsing himself (according to Takakusu),^ or an annotator 
of his during the later Chou period, a.d, 951-960 (according 
to Chavannes),* says that the country of Jilo-lo^yu or Mo-lo^yn 
^*is now called [or * has become"] Fo-shih** (or 8hih-li 
Fo^shih), 

But it must be remembered that on I-tsing’s own evidence 
Mo’-lo^yu lay at some 15 days" sailing — or about 300—350 
miles® — from Palembang, towards Malacca Strait ; and thus 
it could have nothing to do with either De Barros’ Tana^ 
Malayu or Alboquerque"s Malayo^ which both evidently refer 
to an ancient district on the Malayu River, situated within 
the limits of Palembang itself.** Add to this that on I-tsing*s 
own showing, after one had reached Mo-lo-yn from Palem- 
bang, he had to change direction in order to go to Ka-ch^a 
(Kerti), which would be absolutely unnecessary and absurd 
if Mo^lo-yil were situated on the east coast of Sumatra, 
for in such a case the same course would have to be 
steered throughout along that coast of the island. The con- 
struction that must be put upon I-tsing^s (or his later 

» Op. cit., pp. XXX, xxxiy, xl, 10. 

^ Op. cit., p. 119, n. 2. 

^ The actual sailing distance from the mouth of the Palembang to that of the 
Kerti or Katrea {Ka-ch*€^ River is about 660 miles, which would give 330 miles 
or thereabouts for Mo-lo-yu, 

* The river in question, Sungei Malayu, is referred to in the Sejarah 
Malayu” (see Leyden's “Malay Annals,” pp. 20-21). Therein it is distinctly 
stated that a king, Damang J.ebar Daun oy name, reined in the country of 
Paralembang, now called Palembang. The name of its nver was Mudr-Tdtang, 
into which falls another river known as Sungei Mal&yu, near the source of which 
is a mountain named Sagantang Mahd^Meru^ Muar^Tdtang means Tatang--- 
mouth, and the Tdtang River may be the one nowadays called Talang, which is 
one of the outlets of the Musi. The Malayu River miw bp either the Musi 
(Palembang River) or one of its principal ^ibutaries. Roth the river names 
now referred to seem to be at present forgotten. From the presence of a stream 
Malayu in this region and the traditions connected with it, related in the 
“Sejarah Malayu” and other Malay semi-historical works, Valenti jn argues' 
that the Malays must have derived their first name. This is, of course, 
absurd; but there can be no doubt that such is the country meant by Alboquerque 
and De Barros under the denominations, respectively, of Tana^ Malayu (‘ Malay 
Territory, Malay Land ’) and Malaga. Tdnah Maldyu, as far*as local tradition 
goes, was the name of the southern portion of the Malay Peninsula. If such 
a name was also applied to part or the whole of the Palembang district, it is 
because it must have been introduced thither by emigrant Malays from the south 
of the Malay Peninsula, and not the reverse. That this introduction could hardly 
have taken place in I - tsing’s time or several centuries after him will be 
demonstrated in the following pages. 
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commentator’s) passage anent Mo-lo-yu having in, or shortly 
before, his time become S/nh-li Fo-shih is, therefore, that it 
had been annexed by the latter; that is, became part and 
parcel of the latter’s dominions. This view is perfectly 
consistent with the early history of Palembang, which, we 
shall demonstrate further on, was the seat of the potentate 
so often referred to by Arab writers as the Mahraj (Maharaja), 
who ruled over an empire extending all over the northern 
portion of the Archipelago. 

Otherwise, we should have to assume that in I-tsing’s 
time — as in Albuquerque’s and De Barros’ periods — there 
were two Maldyu countries, of which one comprised part 
of Palembang and the other the southern extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula. But such does not seem to have been the 
case either during I-tsing*s (a.i). 671—696) or his annotator’s 
(a.d. 951—960) time.^ The name Maldyu had then not as 
yet, apparently, travelled down so far south or crossed over 
the Straits to Sumatra, but was still lingering on the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula, making ready to cross 
whenever a favourable opportunity should present itself, 
which was not slow to come. 

Having thus disposed of our predecessor’s untenable view 
as to I-tsing’s Mo-lo-yii being situated on the east coast of 
Sumatra, and assumed that its location must have been 
in the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, it becomes 
necessary to demonstrate that a State of such a name existed 
here of old. Subjoined, then, is our original evidence for it, 
which goes many a year further back than Albuquerque’s 
and De Barros’ time. 

1. The * Kot Monthleraban ’ {Kata Mandira ^ pdla) or 
* Palatine Law ’ of Siam, enacted in a.d. 1360 by the king 
who had a decade before founded the capital Ayuthia 

' The distance of thirty days (equal to the whole distance Kerti-Palembang) 
given in one instance by l-tsing from Ka-eh*a to Mo-lo-yu^ would seem to lend 
support to the hypothesis of two Mo-lo-yu States existing in his time, the second 
one of which was Palembang itself or part of it. But 1 think, ai’tt?r all, that 
such a discrepancy can be satisfactorily explained by the variable state of the 
weather encountered on the journey, which caused the passage to be at times 
quick and at others very slow. Of similar discrepancies we have several instances 
in the itineraries themselves of that pilgrim. 
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(Ayuddhyd)y gives full lists of the States then tributary 
to Siam, both in the north and south. Among the States 
of the south (Malay Peninsula), one bearing the name of 
Malay u is mentioned, the order being as follows : — 

(1) Ujong Tdnah (known afterwards as Johor). 

(2) Maldkd (= Malacca). 

(3) Maldyu, 

(4) Worawdri (Varavarl = Muar ? vide supra, p. 495). 

Total, four States.^ 

This source of information is authoritative enough to 
admit of no question. We may accordingly take it as 
positive that there was in a.d. 1360 — and probably far 
earlier — a State named Maldyu or Maldyu in the south of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

2^ The (Chinese) history of the Yiian (Mongol) dynasty 
states that, in the first year of the Yiian ChSng period — 
i.e. A. I). 1295 — of Ch'eng Tsung’s (Timur’s) reign the king 
iS Siem-kteok, i.e. Siam (the capital of which was 
then at Sukhothai), sent a letter written on a golden plate, 
praying that the Court might send an envoy to his country. 
As the Siamese had for a long time lived in feud and war 
with « m ^ a, Ma-li-yu-irh, and this country had now 
returned to allegiance, the Emperor enjoined the Siamese 
that they should no longer molest Ma-H-yu-erh, in accordance 
with their promise.^ 


^ Laws ot* Siam, 6th Siamese edition, Bangkok, 1888, vol. ii, p. 72. A widely 
different list is given at the outset of the Chronicles of Ayuthia (Siamese edition, 
1863, vol. i, p. 21) ; but this w^ork having been compiled only recently, from 
motley materials of not always proved authenticity, pieced up in a somewhat 
happy-go-lucky way, it cannot be invariably relied upon, especially for the older 
periods. The list in question runs as follows : — <1) Maldkd ; (2) C^haivd (Java) ; 
• . . . (8) Songkhld (Suhkhala or Singora). The names left out belong 

either to States on the north of Siam or on the Malay Peninsula that were 
governed bv viceroys (Tavoy, Tenasserim, Ligor). C^hawd stands apparently 
here for citfier of the three districts of (Jjvny Tdnah, Maldyu, and Varavarl, or 
for the whole of them ; but this is by no means certain. 

2 Toung-Pao, vol. ix, p. 289. Professor Scblegel here translates “a letter 
written in golden characters,” which, although it may be a correct rendering of 
the original, is historically inacemrate. Royal letters of State in Siam have always 
been written, not in golden characters, but with vermilion, or else engraved, on 
a golden plate which was afterwards rolled up and put into a casket adapted 
to the purpose. 
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Here Ma-U^yu-irh — or, still better, Malaya-vdra^ Malayur — 
cannot evidently be aught but the MaldyU mentioned above, 
which, having returned to allegiance on or shortly before 
A.D. 1295, was still a tributary in 1360. Its existence thus 
becomes proved for at least another century further back, 
considering that in 1295 Siam had already long been at feud 
and war with it.' 

.3. Ma rco Po lo sailed, just two or three years before that, 
from Champa across to Local or Lochac (Legeh or Latcha, 
see above, p. 497), on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
proceeding thence southwards by way of the two islands of 
Petam (Bintang and Batang or Batam, in my opinion), 
until he reached the island of Pentaniy where he found 
a king, with a city named Malavir (Malla-vira ?). Now, 
the itinerary followed by the great Venetian traveller 
from Champa to the Straits has never been satisfactorily 
determined. The identifications of Local and the Peiam 
islands given above are entirely my own ; and so are those 
of Pentam and Malavir^ both of which I locate on the north 
shore of the Old Singapore Strait, this being, in my 
judgment, the route taken by Marco Polo^s junk. An 
important village named Benlan exists bn that Strait in 
long. 103^ 53' E,, as well as a river Malay only a few 
miles further to the west (long. 103° 42' E.) ; but probably 
the place our traveller had in view was the opposite island 
of Singapore, the ancient BHumah ; ^ while Malavir^ given 
by him as the name of the king’s capital, was more likely 
that of the realm — evidently the Ma-li-yu-erh and Malaya 
of the two preceding paragraphs. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the position of the 
puzzling State of J/b-fo-yer, Ma-li-yu-irh^ or Malavir^ was at 
the southern end of the Malay Peninsula, and precisely on 

' I should think this is not the Kota Mellgei or Meliyei of the 

** Sejarah Malayu ” (see above, p. 490), the capital of a State occupying the site 
-where Patani rose in, or shortly before, a.d. 1500. The way in which the 
name is spelled in Chinese argues an original form something liae Jfd/ya-rdfw, 
Malaya-vara, or Maiayur ; hence it is idmost beyond doubt the same place as 
Marco Polo’s Malavir^ 

* See above, pp. 199-200. 
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the north shore of the Old Singapore Strait/ where, besides 
the Malay u Riv er, time-worn traditions of a Malaya or 
Malaya-tdra country and people, of a Malaya-dvlpa (Malaya 
island or continent), and of a Tdnah Malayu confront 
the unbeliever. And, as my predecessors have chosen to 
ensconce themselves behind Alboquerque and De Barros, 
I shall also in my turn betake myself to as good 
a contemporary authority to pit against theirs. The 
king of Achm, says Bocarro under date July, a.d. 1613, 
was met in the Straits by the Portuguese at the head of 
a great fleet with which he had taken the city of Johor and 
conquered the kingdom of Malaio (Maliiyu), capturing the 
Rdjavamsa (Ratabonco), brother to the. king of Johor, the 
principal warlike personage among the Malaios (Malayus)/ 
This passage plainly shows that at the period the events 
alluded to occurred the kingdom of Malayu was Johor, the 
native State in the south of the Malay Peninsula that was 
the historical continuation of the mediaeval Malacca, and, 


> This narrow passage between the island of Singapore and the mainland was 
invariably used by western ships bound to the China Sea, until some time after 
1615, the date at which the wider and easier passage now known as the Strait 
of Singapore was discovered. This was at first termed by the Portuguese Estreito 
d4i Oovernador^ from the fact of Dom Joao da Silva, the Spanish governor of 
Manilla, having passed through it on his galloon shortly after its discovery in 
March of that same year, 1615. This first attempt was not altogether without 
a hitch, since the governor’s galloon grounded on the reef at the point of 
the strait and was gru/cd W the top of it, though not sustaining any serious 
injury. (See Bocarro’s “ Decada 13 da Ilistona da India,” Lisboa, 1876. 
p. 428.) 

As regards the Old Strait or Selat Tehran (a name queerly transcribed Sallrfa 
de Brew by Hamilton in 1727), it was still passed in 1599 on his way from 
Macao to Goa by Carletti, who describes it as so narrow that from the ship one 
could jump ashore, or reach with the hand the branches of the tree.s on either 
side. Hi.s vessel struck on a shoal w'hilst in the channel. (“ Ragionamenti 
di Francesco Carletti,” Firenze, 1701, p. 209.) As late as 1822 Crawfnrd went 
through the same passage, for curiosity^s sake, in a ship of 400 tons, and found 
the journey tedious but safe. This was, therefore, in the old days the only 
known route to China, and Marco Polo must have also passed this way on his 
homeward voyage. I do not think, however, that the credit of the discovery of 
the new Strait belongs to the Portuguese, for, from an examination of the 
sea-routes on the Chinese map of cired 1399 published by Phillips, I found 
out that a course is there laia down through tiiis channol. Hence this must 
bavc been well known to the Chinese at that date. 

' athwx o Kehem com uma grande armada comaue 

linha tornado a cidade do 3*>t, o o remo Ae Malaio o captivo o 

Betabon^ojrnmod eJrei de Jor, a priaoipul poBeoa <ie guerra entre os mklalos ” 

13 4fa £ttefor$a efa Jtiffta, Etaboa, 1876, p. 1651 raa/aioa. 
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through it, of the older realm of Singapore and of the still 
more ancient one of Malayu, on the Old Singapore Strait, 
the name and territory of which it inherited and handed 
down to later ages. 

I might go on but for want of space, quoting other 
authorities in support of my thesis, and give besides a fair 
amount of circumstantial evidence. I trust, however, to 
have already made out a clear case, and shall therefore limit 
myself to presenting the principal points chronologically 
arranged in the subjoined synoptical table : — 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF MALAYU AS A TOPOGRAPHICAL AND 

E THNICAL TERM . 

circd 100-150. Malen Kdlon (Cape) == Malayakolam^ Malai-kurram 
(Ptolemy, supra^ pp. 101—105). On the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, about 4® N. lat. (Tanjung Gelang). 

672. Mo-LO-yir, Mo-lo-yu, or Mo-lo-you, ^ or ^ ^ ^ 

(I-tsing).^ (Chavannes, op. cit., p. 119; Takakusu, op. cit., 
p. xxxix.) On the southern end of the Malay Peninsula and 
north side of the Old Singapore Strait, near the Sungei (river) 
Malayu. Subject to the domination of JFo-shih (Palembang). 
1154. Malai, island or peninsula, very extensive, lying 

twelve days’ sail from 8anf ot Champa (Edrlsl), (JauberUs 
“ Geographie d’^drisi,” pp. 86, 92, 93). Very probably the 
southern part (if not the whole) of the Malay Peninsula).- 
eired 1180. Malaya Country, in which the king of JRdmauna 
(Pegu) imprisoned the Ceylonese envoys sent to Kambojii 
(“Mahavahsa,” ch. Ixxvi). This is from the translation of 
parts of that chapter published by Professor Rhys Davids in 
the Journ. As. Soe, Bengal^ vol. xli, pt. 1, p. 198. Wijosihha 
(‘‘ The Mahavahsa,” Colombo, 1889, p. 229) takes 3Iahvja in Rs 
literal sense of hill, and thus translates: “he [the Ramauna 

1 Cf. >|c m, MoAo^Malla, i.e. the Mulla people in North India (see 

Eitel’s “ Handbook,” p. 93), whence the correct reading would appear to he 
Mallaifu, The Cantonese pronunciation of the term, Mnt-lo- faintly 
suggests some possible conuection with Mul-Jauah, Mul-yava ; but more 
probably Malaya •vara is meant. 

* Edrisi is the first Arab irriter to mention the term MaUi. Re>n.*ud 
(“ Geographie d’Aboulfcdu,” t. i, p. cdxxii) takes it. without suflicient 
justification, as the name oi a people, the Malays. But it i» instead a toiHuijnnic. 
Malaya or Maliyn, the land of the Malays, aud not the people. 
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king] .... imprisoned them [the envoys] in a fortress in the 
hill country.” This is manifest nonsense, that specification 
being in such a case a detail quite unnecessary for the purpose 
of the narrative. I accordingly agree with Professor Rhys 
Davids in considering Malaya as a proper name, and take it to 
imply the southern part of the Malay Peninsula^ over which 
Pegu may very likely have acquired some influence at the 
period, and in some seaport of which the king may easily 
have had the Ceylonese envoys to Kamboja kidnapped and 
imprisoned. 

1181. Malaya-dipa = ‘ Malaya Island' (or Peninsula), (Kalyani 
Inscriptions of Pegu, vide eupra, p. 81). A Buddhist country. 
Evidently the same as Edrisl's Island of Maldi, 

1274. Malayr or. Malayur, a well-known and frequented 

district near Ldmert^ in a bay, in about the same 

longitude as Kalah (Ibn Sa’id). (Van der Lith and M. Devic’s 
‘‘Merveilles de Tlnde,” p. 258.) As Ibn Sa'Td's treatise is 
but an abridgement of Edrlsi’s,* his Malayr or Malayur is, no 
doubt, the same as EdrlsI's Maldi, However, it is interesting 
to observe here for the first time the addition of an r at the 
end, which suggests a form Malaya-vdra^ hereafter almost 
invariably employed. 

1292. Malicr, Malavir City, at 60 + 30 = 90 miles* from Petam 
or Pontain Islands (Bintang and Batang), on an island named 
Pentam {Beiumdhy Bentan on north side of the Old Singapore 
Strait), a notable emporium (Marco Polo, see p. 533). The 
Malayu Kingdom, same as in the above entries, on the 
northern shore of the Old Singapore Strait, about the mouth 
of the Sungei Malayu (Malayu River). 

1292. Mu-lai-yu, ^ 33s eIi (Cant. Muk-lauyau, N.B. ^ has 
the same sound as I-tsing’s ^), a State to which Chinese 
envoys were sent to summon it to submission (Qroeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 155). Probably the same country as above.® 


^ Reinaud, op. cit., t. i, p. cxliii. 

* Si»^ miles, in my opinion, from the eastern side of Bintang to the entrance 
to the Old Singapore Strait. Here, says our traveller, there are but two 
fathoms of water, which leaves no doubt as to the navigation through the Strait 
(^mmencing here. The other thirty miles were, of course, trav^ed through 
the Old Singapore Strait in order to reach either Bentan or the Malayu River 
farther westwards, in the Malayu kingdom. N.B. that Ramusio states (vol. ii, 
f. 61 verso) that the city is called Malainr^ and the island (i.e. the kingdom) 
likewise. 


^ Groeneveldt, on what ground I am unable to guess, translates * Malay 
States.* 
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Otherwise it may be Mul - Jawah^ which, according to 
Wassaf, submitted to China in 1292 (*‘ Merveilles de PInde,” 
pp. 241-2). 

1293. Mu-li or Wu-li, ® Mon-lei^ Buri), 

a State that sent a letter inscribed on a golden leaf to the 
Chinese emperor (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 152). Very likely 
TFulah or Wailah^ west coast of Sumatra, a little above Malabu ; 
although it may be a contracted form of ^ 22 M > Nam- 
^ 2 ^-W^Lambri (sec op. cit., p. 155).' It possibly is also 
somehow connected with Mul-Juwah (see last entry, and also 
“ Merveillcs de Plnde,’* p. 243). 

1295. Ma-li-yu-^:rh, s m ^ a 

a country which had long been at feud and war with Si^, 
but had now returned to allegiance (History of the Yiian 
Dynasty, see p. 532). The same as in the preceding entries 
except the last two. 

1317-18. Malamasmi, Calamak; otherwise Panthen^ Pathen^ 
Paten^ or Naiem ; an island and kingdom near P^a^ia {Lana^ 
Java) and Champa (Odoric of Eriuli). (Hamusio, op. cit., 
vol. ii, f. 247 verso; and De Backer’s “ L’Extreme Orient 
au Moyen-Ago,” pp. 107, 454.) In my opinion, the same 
as Marco Polo’s Malavir (city) and Pent am (island). “ 

1332. Malavr or Malayur, a city in tlie country of KalaJi^ 

in which are also the cities of P'ansur^ Ldriil {^=^Lo-yuehy 

• a Mn-laif Mo-lai etc.), is employed in the New 

History of the T‘ang dynasty (compiled elcv<?iith century) to denote Malatja, the 
southernmost kingdom of ludia, and not precisely Kniikatn-mcli (Kollam-malai), 
as Phillips thought. (See China Review^ vol. viii, p. 32, and Journal China 
Branch vol. x\, p. 222.) IlwOn-tsang, a.d. 640, uses the forms 

and ^6 Ofc for Malaya and Malakata (= Malail kap^ani 

according to Burnell, 1-7, note) respectively. (See Eitel’s “Handbook,” 
p. 93.) Ihn Batutii («?. 1343), it is interesting to notice, writes Mahtihar for 
Malabar (t. iv, p. 71). Tosi (op. cit., vol. ii, j)x>. 123-129) writes throughout 
Mulai for the Malays (or Chams) of Kamboja. 

- The form Malamasmi finds, I presume, its explanation iu Marco Polo’s 
Malanir (for Malavir)^ which occur.s in the French text of his book. It is 
Kamusio ■who prints Malamasmi (op. cit., vol. ii, f. 247 verso), Calamak may 
he a lapsus calami for Malamak, Malanar ^ or something similar. My location 
of this place on the Old Singapore Strait obtains cniifinnation, 1 think, from the 
fact of Odoric stating that on one side (“ t^iwards the south,” says Bamusio) 
of this island there is the sea called the ‘Dead (or deadly) Sea,’ the whalers of 
which run swiftly towards the south, so that if one falls do'wii in it ho can he 
rescued or found ouiy with thci greatest difficulty. Tin’s I take to mean the 
strong currents and tidal streams runzuiig througii Singapore Strait, which at 
times attain a velocity of 4 to 4.*. miles an hour (sec “ Cliiua Sea Directory,” 
vol. i, 1896, p. 204). 
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Ldrevi^ Larut ?)/ and Kaldh (Nowairi). (** Merveilles de 
rinde/’ pp. 258 and 281-2 for text.) 

1360. Mala YU, a tributary State of Siam in the south (of the 
Malay Peninsula). (“Kot Monthlerabal,^’ Laws of Siam; seo 
p. 531.) Undoubtedly the same as the preceding ones. 

1539. Mallayo (Coast of). “Being departed from the River of 
Paries [Perlis, see p. 484] .... I reached to the 

Isles of Pullo Samhalin [Pulo Sembilan, abreast of the entrance 
to the Perak River], the first Land on the Coast of Mallayo 
(Mendez Pinto*s “ Voyages, ** etc., London, 1692, p. 24). 
This again shows that even in Pinto’s time the country of 
Malayu was in the south of the Malay Peninsula, commencing 
at the mouth of the Perak River, that is to say, in A? N, lat. 
1613. Malato (= Malayu), the name giver to the native kingdom 
of Johor in the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula 
(Bocarro, op. cit., see p. 534). 

1763—1766. Malayu, a distant island; evidently the southern part 
of the Malay Peninsula, and same as Malaya-dipa referred 
to in the KalyanI Inscriptions under the date a.d. 1181.^ 
Mentioned in the Burmese inscription of King Singu at 
the Modi monastery, south of Ava. Therein this king states 
of his father, Sinbyuyin, who reigned a.d. 1763-1766, that 
“ his dominion was so vast that tribute in the shape of spices 
reached him even from the distant island of Malayu in fleets 
of ships” (“ Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava,” Rangoon, 
1899, p. 167). 

1750-1850. Wu-LAi, ^ (Mou-lai); ot ^ Wu-lai-you 

(^Mou-lai-yaUf Mu-lat^yu), meaning ‘ a vagabond,’ used as 
a transcription for ‘Malay’ (“ Hai-kwo T‘u-chi,” lib. ix, 
p. 1 *; and Giles’ “Chinese Dictionary,” p. 1257, s.v. 12753). 

* In the text, p. 282, Ldrui or Lareui^ which Van der Lith thinks 

well to correct into Ldmeri^ so as to elicit the meaning Lambri. 

I need not eay that I cannot approve of these alterations, however bona Jide^ 
of ancient texts. It is thus that hopeless confusion is often brought about. 
Nawairi’s work being an encyclopscdic compilation, he very likely got hin 
particulars about Malayur from Edrisi, Ibn §a^id, and other Arabic treatises an 
yet unknown to us or that have been lost. 

* Spelled Malidru-dipa and Malaya~dlpa in the Sasanavamsa ” (a.d. 1861), 
Mrs. Bode’s ed., London, 1897 (Pali Text Society), p. 66. The form Malldrt* of 
the name here should be compounded with Melaro^ a place so marked on the 
“ Ilia Trapobana“ (Sumatra) in the Catalan map of a.d. 1376. 

» Quoted by De Rosiiy in his “ Peuples Orientaux conuus des anciens Chinois 
2nd ed., 1886, p. 127. 
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The second transcript should be compared with the ^ ^ » 

Mu-lai-yUf of a.d. 1298, supra^ with which it has the two last 
characters in common, while the initial ones in either differ 
but Tcry slightly in sound. If, therefore, now employed to 
designate the Malays in general, or Malaya, the region they 
at present inhabit, it denoted in the past the Malaya district in 
the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. 


Having now exhausted the Chinese sources at our 
disposal as regards the hitherto much debated location of 
gQ She-p^Oy JatUy Jahdy or Sahtty we may confidently 
conclude that there is absolutely no proof, in Chinese 
literature, of the Chinese having become acquainted with, 
or ever having made mention of, the Island of Java before 
the unsuccessful expedition sent thither by Kublai Khan in 
A.D. 1292- 93.^ On the contrary, all evidence that we have 
before that period invariably points to the part of the 
Malay Peninsula below the Krah Isthmus as the site of the 
‘ Insular ^ — read ‘ Peninsular * — Java ; even Sumatra being 
almost entirely' out of the question, in so far as Chinese 


* The only arguments that can be set against this conclusion of ours arc two, 
and they are of very little weight. One is the belated and unsubstantiated 
allegation of Ma Huan in his Ying-yai Shdng-lan” (a.d. 1416), that “The 
country of m. Chau-wa [i.e. the Island of Java], was formerly called 
(H She~p^o*' (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 171)— at the best a mere guess, 

repeated in later compilations, such as encyclopedias and the like, and accepted 
without question by our Sinologists to this day. (An exception must, 
however, be made in favour of Professor Schlegel, who says that “ the Djava. 
(Shay-po) described in the Books of the Sung dynasty was a principality situated 
[somewhere] upon the Malay Peninsula.*^— -T'offwy-Pae, vol. x, p. 304. As to 
the contrary view upheld by other Sinologists, see it confuted by the Chinese 
writers themselves in the next note.) 

The second argument alluded to is the circumstance we have already 
mentioned (see p. 480) of Fei-Hsin twice making use in his “ Hsing-ch^a 
ShSng-lan*’ (a.d. 1436) of the spelling a m y in lien of 

Chau-wa, in speaking of the Island of Java. But this is a mere fortuitous 
occurreuce, caused, no doubt, either by oversight or by a desire to render more 
closely the local form, of the name of that island. On the Chinese map 

of about A.D. 1399 published by Phillips the Island of Java is most distinctly 
marked 0 > Chau-wa KwOy i.e. the ‘ Country of Java.* 
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records are concerned.^ It is further of the highest 
importance to note that even as late as a.d. 1378, M 
Shi-p*o^ whose king was then named JQE 
ika-Vo~nan (Maladhuna, Manidhana, or Maladalam, Mara- 
dalam P), is recorded to have sent envoys to bring tribute; 
this being the last time that 8hi-p^o was heard of. This 
country, in the opinion of the Chinese commentators 
themselves, is not Chaxi-wa or the Island of Java at all.^ 
Hence it is very probable that we have here the last 
glimmering of Tuba, Jaba, or Saba, on the Malay Peninsula. 
With this I now bring to a conclusion the present inquiry 
into the location of the ‘ Insular ' She-p^o of the Chinese, 
appending summarized in a synoptical table, for greater 
facility of reference, the principal facts gathered anent its 
history and nomenclature from the sources alluded to. 


^ The only instances that could be brought forward as having some degree of 
probability of applying to Sumatra are Fa-Ilsien’s Ya^p*o^t*i (Yabade of 
Yabadio), a strilung approach to Ptolemy's labadift ; and Chao Ju - kua’s 
Shi^p^o in so far as the pepper-producing districts located there by him are 
concerned (see above, pp. 460-451). Chao Ju-kua nuiv, however, have beeu 
mistaken in saying that such districts w'ere in She-p^o. llaving no access to the 
full account he has left us of ShA^p^o^ I am not able to judge how far this 
conjecture can be maintniued. But even admitting he is correct, there would 
be nothing strange in his mentioning Sumatra under that name at a period 
(a.d. 1205-1258) not very far distant from those in w'hich Marco Polo, Ibn 
Batuta, and others similarly called tliat island Java or Jawah. And this could 
never be held as sufficient proof that the ShA^p^o of preceding writers meant 
that Island of Java. 

* See T^onng-Pao^ vol. x, pp. 297-298. Here, from the same publication, are 
reproduced the comments of the editors of the “ Pien-i-tien ” (which is the 
section devoted to foreign countries in the “ T‘u-shu-chi-ch‘eng Encyclo- 
pedia, published about a.d. 1700) upon the passage iu question, which 1 heartily 
recommend to our Javo-spell bound Sinologists for thorough digestion. In the 
books of the Snng, Shay-po [She-p*o] is alwavs spoken of, which brought tribute, 
and then again mention is made in 1378 of its king MAtta ddlam (?) sending 
a letter and offering producte of his country. They never came again. Some 
say that Djao~oa {CJhau-waJ is the same as Shay^po ; but no mention is found of 
this statement in the Books of the Mongol [^Yiian] dynasty, iu which it is said, 
besides, ^tbat their customs and products have not been ascertained.’ Now (at 
once), during the reign of the founder of the Ming dynasty, both countries come 
simultaneously to bring tribute ; but the names of tneir kings are not the same 
[^he king, of Central Java who sent embassies in 1377 and 1379 was called 
iPerdana Frahu ; and those of Eastern and Western Java, who both sent envoys 
to bring tribute in 1377, were known, respectively, as Bogindo Bong~kit and 
Afiifa-Frahii ; see Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 161] ; so that there must have been 
two [distinct] countries.” 
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RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY OF THE ONOMATOLOGY AND OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF THE ‘INSULAR* SHE • 1^0 AND CONJOINT 
STATES ON THE MALAY PENINSULA, FROM C HINESE 
SOURCES. 

A.O. 

414. Ya-p‘o-t‘i, ^ I8J JS (Yabacll, Yavadhi[-rrija?], Yava(lay[-aJ, 
Yavades, Yav’adl[-pa], YavadTo). A country peopled by 
Brahmans and other heretics, where Buddhism is only 
sparsely practised (Fa-Hsicn). The text contains no evidence 
whatever as to this country being situated on an island or 
a continent. It must be identified either with the east and 
north coasts of Sumatra, Ptolemy’s labadiu, or with a portion 
of the seaboard of the Malay Peninsula on or about Malacca 
Strait. 

420-423. P‘o.TA, (Vada, Vata, Bada, Baddha, Bata), 

a State, sends envoys to Court with tribute (“P‘ei-weu 
Yiin-fu”). Probably Tavernier’s Bata = Bardin (Koh 
Mattra) ? on the cast coast of the Malay Peninsula, abreast 
of C‘hump‘h6n. 

420-423. P‘o-HWANG, 151 ^ (Bawang, Babaiig), a State, sends 
envoys (ibid.).* Not far from the above. May be Pahang, 
or else its homonym further south on the Endau Biver (east 
coast of Malay Peninsula). Other possible equivalents are 
‘ Pago, an ancient place, now disappeared, and district on the 
River Muar ; and Pinggan, further down the coast. 

424. She-p‘o, PD UI (Jaba, Saba, Baba, Java, Sawa), visited b}’ 
Ouiiuvarman, grandson of a former king of Kabul, on his way 


* Both these extracts are culled fr«mi the Vhin« licviciv, voj. xiii, p. 3137.- 
Mr. Parker, the translator, adds that K‘aiig-hsi’s dictionary mentions a ^ 
P^o^ta (Put-tat, Pwok-tak, Bud-dait, Pat-tsif, or Baddha^ Battu), State existing 
during the T‘ang dynasty, which may be one and the same with the above, 
although the pronunciation would argue a form Batta, Battak, thus leading us 
to identify it with the country of tiie Baitti or Battak in North- Central Sumatra. 
But this country seems to be reforrwl to severally in Chao Ju-kua’s “ Chu-fan- 
shih” 1240) and the “Kwang-tung T‘ung-chih ” (publisherl 1693) as 

utm, PaH*‘a (Pak-tak, Bat-t‘ap, Battak ‘f). See Potni(f»Pao lor 1901, p. 13;). 
The Battak, according to Kollecvijii (“Peknopte Geschiedenis der Ncderlandsche 
Bezittingen *’), at the time when Hinduism penetrated to thenL, termed a State 
in the north of Sumatra, of which a remnant is still be found in the little 
kingdom of Bahava, on the Lake t)f Toba. 
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from Ceylon to China (Kwai-Yuen catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, compiled in 730 a.d.). (See p- 4f?3.) H.B. — 
This is the first mention of Jaba or Saha in this form ; see 
next entry, 

430. Siife-p‘o, ^ (Jaba, Java, Saba, Sawa), an island, according 
to some versions, and district (^She-p^o Chou^^ according to 
others, on which the State of Ho-lo-tan (see next entry) 
was situated (“ Sung-shu,** bk. 97 ; Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
p, 505), 

430. Ho-lo-tan, PpI ^ (Goladan, Kuladan, Hardalah), a State 
on the ‘Island’ of Shc-p'o, sends envoys (^‘ Sung-shu,” cired 
A. I). 500-513, bk. 97 ; and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 505). 
Possibly Gurdt in the Ghirbi district, west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula (see pp. 95, 97). 

433. Ho-lo-tan. Its king, Yisva- varraan, sends on a letter 
with presents. A few years later he is deposed by his son 
(Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 505-6). The Sung-shu ” appears 
to place the mission here referred to in the eleventh year 
Yuan Chia = a.d. 434. 

433. Siili-p'o sends an embassy, according to the Pien-i-tien ” 
section (ch. 97) of the “ T‘u-shu-chi-ch‘eng ” Encyclopsedia 
(compiled towards a.d. 1700). This mission, not being 
mentioned in the annals of the First Sung dynasty, the 
stiitement may be incorrect, or else it is possible that this 
refers to the very embassy sent by Ho-lo-^tan^ in the Shc-p^o 
country, and by mistake, has been attributed to the king of 
that region itself. 

435. SnK-p‘o-TA or 8 he-p‘o P‘o-ta; 

a State. Its king, Pada-dvara-varman (or Siri Vata- 
dhanavarman, Sali-vartivardhana-varman ?), sends envoys 
with presents (“Sung-shu,” a.d. 500-513, bk. 97; and 
“ Nan-shih,” written about a.d. G50). Here, evidently, as 
I have explained {supra ^ pp. 463 and 469), it is in reality a 
question either of two States, Shi-p*o and P*o-ta^ which may 
have been under the same ruler; or else of a single one, 
P^ 0 ‘ta, situated in She-p*Of and accordingly designated 8he-p*o^ 
P^o-ta^ i.e. the P'o-ta [State] of Shd - p*o, in order to 
distingui.sh it from some other homonymous State in the 
neighbouring archipelago. Ma Tuan-lin mentions only one 
mission, which he ascribes to the State of Shi-p^o alone 
(op. cit., p. 499). The editors of the “ Pien-i-tien ” (1700) 
state that according to the “ Ming-wai-shih ” (1459) SM^p*o 
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was formerly called 8hS~p*o-ta ; that during the T^ang dynasty 
it was called JSo-ling or Tu-p^o (Tuba, Dava), the king 
whereof dwelt in the city of 8he^p*o (Saha, Jaba), and so 
forth in a light way (see T*oung-PaOj vol. x, p. 298). These 
rapprochements should not bo taken too literally, although the 
States named were all neighbours, if not actually conterminous, 
being all situated on the southern half of the Malay Peninsula. 
It is interesting to notice in this connection that the third and 
fourth letters of the ruling king’s name, P^o-ta^ are identical 
with those employed to write the name of the P^o-ta State. 
This may, however, be merely a coincidence, and the originals 
of the two transcripts may convey totally different meanings. 
436. Ho-no-TAN sends new envoys. It must have been the son of 
the lately deposed king (see under a.d. 433) who despatched 
them (Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 506). 

449. P‘o-TA. Embassy sent by its ruler, Sri Pulinga-(Bhrhga, 
Bhulihga, or Palamga)-varman ^ by name, who thus receives 
investiture (ibid., p. 307). 

449. P*o-HWANG. King 6rl (or 6ali) Bala-varman despatches 
a mission to apply for investiture, which he obtains 
(ibid., p. 507). 

449. Ho-lo-tan, P‘o-hwanq, and P*o-ta, mentioned in one breath 
in a decree of Emperor Wen-ti, and praised for their zeal. 
Honorific titles are conferred upon their rulers, which are sent 
on in charge of officials of the Chinese Court (ibid., p. 506). 

451. P‘o-TA renews its homage to the Chinese Emperor (ibid., 
p. 508). This State is not mentioned after this date. 

461. P‘o-HWAMra again sends envoys to Court (ibid., p. 507). 

452. Ho-lo-tan. a grandee of this kingdom, Vara-Svami (or 
P‘hrah Sami), appears at Court as ambassador, bringing tribute 
(ibid., p. 506). From this date no further mention of inter- 
course with Ho~lo-tan occurs in Chinese history. 

456. \ 

469. I P‘o-HWANO sends envoys with tribute at each of these 
463. & dates (loc. cit.). No further embassy is recorded after 466. 
466./ 

^ ^ ftp J® • Puling or Bulang here suggests 

a connection with Palamga or Balongka [supt'a^ pp. Ill— 11 •'5), thus somewhat 
increasing the probability that P*o-ta or Bata is really the neighbouring Bardia 
marked abreast of C‘hunip‘h6n Bay in the old maiw (probably Mattra Island or 
Kob Mattra). 
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631-640. Yen-mo-na (or Yen -mo - to) -Chou Kwo, §3 JV ^ 
(or Si) ^ a ; or Ye-mei-niy Yamana- (Yama, 

or Yamunil ?) •dvlpd-pura — the island kingdom of Yawatia (or 
Yama) ; or Ynmnni (Yarn!, Yamini), an island, or district, 
lying to the south-west of JMahCi-Cttnipii (Hwen Tsang, or 
Yuan -chwang). In my opinion the same as Ywna>~dvtp<i 
of the “Vayu Piirana” (which may be identical with the 
Ramanaha - dvipa of the Bhagavata and Padma Puranas). 
Possibly the country and city of Dharntaraja ( = Yama), 
i.e. Ligor (see p. 109), east coast of the Malay Peninsula; 
if not Sumatra (Yabana, Yavani-dv'lpa ?), the Pntthffma-Yai'iiy 
or simply Yaca, of the Piigar-ruyung inscription of a.d. 656. 
647. Tu-p‘o or Snf:-p‘o, Sl> Stt SI ^ (Tuba, Daba, 
Saba), the alternative name of a State otherwise known as 
Ilo-Ung (Galing, Gariang), and the name also of its 
present capital (which formerly was more to the cast — or west, 
according to other versions — at ^ P^o-lu~ka-»z 

== Prakasai near Ghirbi ? see p. 95), latitude iV" 29' N. 
This State comes to Court with tribute (‘‘Ch‘iu T'ang-shu,’’ 
bk. 197; and '‘Hsin T'ang-shu,’’ bk. 222).' Probably the 
tract of west coast of the JkCalay Peninsula about Qunong 
Gerimig and abreast of Pulo 2\iba (Langkawl group). 

664-5. Ho -LINO or Po-ltno; mm. or mm («rilang, Balanfc^ 
Buling). A State between Lang-ka-hsuy (Langkachui 

= C‘hump‘hon, see p. 115), and Jfo-lo-yu, HI ^ 

(Malayu), (1-tsing). Probably the cast coast of the Malay 
Peninsula at Tanjong Gelang or Pulingy 4' N. lat. ; and 
perhaps the eastern portion of the country of Ho-ling referred 
to in the preceding entry. 

674. Ho-ling. Queen Sima reigns there; presumably the same 
as Queen Stma-devT, who was at about the same period ruling 
at Be (Yay). 

767. TiJ-p‘o or Snf:-p‘o (Daba, Saba, Davakti). Its people, con- 
jointly with those of Kii-hm (or K^un-dun ?), invade and 
plunder the capital of Tonkin {^Kiau - chau == at that time 
being, Long-bien, the Western portion of the present city of 
Hanoi). Defeated by the Chinese troops at Ch6u - vten 

^ Although no prcicise date is given in the account ol' Howling, except ati 
indication ut the period — Chhig - kivan ~ s,v, 627-649- — it is added that 
conten^raneously with the envoys from Ho-ling there arrived in China those 
from A~p*o-tengy who, in the account of thi.s State, are said to have been sent 
in the twenty-first year of the Cheng-kwan period = a.d. 647. 
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(Dcs Michels’ Annales Impeiiales de I’Annam,” p. 169). The 
country here referred to is the highland Java^ Dava^ or 
Dmaha in Upper Burma (see pp. 55, 467 ante), and the 
expedition seems to have taken place by land. Ku-hin or 
K^un^lun here presumably includes both the Great and the 
Little K*‘un-lun, i.e. the eastern portion of the Peguan coast, 
and the western seaboard of the Malay Peninsula, as far south 
as Takopa or Papra Strait.' 

774. She-p^o? Very dark and thin men coming from another 
country in ships ” rob the Lihga of Kauthara, and destroy the 
temple of the goddess Po-Nagar (Bhagavati) at Na-trang 
(Southern Campa). Pursuing them, King Satyavarman gains 
a complete naval victoiy over them (Cham inscription, No. 407). 
Although the nationality of these robbers is not mentioned, it 
is probable they came either from the Malay Peninsula or the 
islands near it. See preceding entry and the one after next. 
776-779. Ho-ling. Sends three envoys to China between these 
two dates (“Hsin T^ang-shu,” bk. 222, pt. ii). 

787. Java. The armies of Java, “arriving in ships” {nuvdgatair 
Jjava-valasamghaih), burn the temple of 6iva at Pan^urahga. 
(This temple, dedicated to Bhadradhipatisvara, stood at about 
nine miles westward of Panrang, in Bin-twon. It was 
rebuilt in 799 under the name of Indrabhadresvara — Cham 
inscription, No. 397.) Both Prof. Bergaigne and Commandant 
Aymonier readily take Java here to mean the Island of Java 
{Journal Aeiatique, 1888, p. 56; and “ History of Tchampa,” 
p. 10), an absolutely chimerical assumption for which there is 
not the slightest foundation. Certainly, either the Malay 
Peninsula or Sumatra are meant. 

802. Java. Jayavarraan II, king of Kamboja, who ascends the 
throne this year, “ came from Javd,'^ a dependency (?) of his 
to which he probably undertook a journey, or led an armed 
expedition (Khmer inscription of the Sdok Kok Thom temple, 

^ For Ta K^un-lnn and Hsiao K'un^lun see pp. 89-90 ; also pp. 108 
and 260. The king ot Little K^nn-lnn at the period in question is stated 
to have been called Mong Ta^liet, and that of Great Hun-lun, Tn Loi-hak 
(see Aymonier’s “History of Tchampa,” reprinted from the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, July, 1893, p. 9 of the reprint). Ho native characters being given for 
these names, it becomes impossible to institute any comparison. Aymonier 
readily fancies this to be “an invasion of Tonkin from the coasts of Southern 
China [«»<?] by hordes of Malays and Javanese”!! notwithstanding that the 
native commentators to the Annals add a note clearly explaining that the invaders 
came from Ds^bd, the “ C^ha-wd of the mountains,” also known as Dot^la 
(i.e. T'n-lo^ahu, see pp. 31 and 466). 
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A.D. 1052). Aymonier here again too rashly assumes that it is 
a question of the Island of Java {^Excursiom et Reconnaissances^ 
No. 20, p. 283 ; Actes du XI^“® Congr^s des Orientalistes,'^ 
2*™® Section, p. 192) ; whereas it is not unlikely — considering 
the political influence that Kamboja had had for centuries on 
the Malay Peninsula — that this is the country meant ; or else 
Sumatra, but never the Island of Java. Besides, this alleged 
dependency of Java on Kamboja is by no means proved. That 
the reverse was more likely the case appears from the 
translation of the Khtner portion of that inscription which 
Aymonier has, since I wrote the above, given in his 
Cambodge ” (vol. ii, Paris, 1901, pp. 263—264). After the 
statement that TT.M. Paramej^vara (Jayavarman II) came from 
Java in order to reign and reside at Nagara Indrapura, the 
document in question goes on to say that during the reign 
of the same monarch [cired a.d. 802-859) Hiranyadama, a 
learned Brahman, came from the Janapada (probably in India) 
at the King’s own invitation, because the King, desirous of 
giving up the treatises (ritual books) which evidenced the 
dependence of Kamboja on Javdy wanted him to frame 
rules for a new ceremonial more suitable to a cakravartin 
(universal emperor). Notwithstanding Aymonier’s view that 
the de pendence referred to in the text must thus have been 
merely ‘ moral,’ it seems to me that the only logical inference 
that can be drawn is, that prior to that the Kambojan kings 
had not been independent rulers, but vassals,, somehow, of 
Java, of which they had been compelled to follow the ritual 
laid down for her tributary princes. It is thus more than 
probable that we have liere an unmistakeable indication of 
that punitive expedition undertaken against Kamboja by the 
Maharaja of ZCihej of which Abu Zaid left us the record — 
a tradition, he says, handed down from the old times {vide 
supra j pp. 212-213). As his informant visited the country 
about A.D. 870-880, the event must have taken place at least 
one century before, thus being perhaps contemporary with the 
attack of Java on Panrang in a.d. 787. And as ho adds that 
since that period the kings of Kmdr (Kamboja) used every 
morning to turn towards Zdhej and do homage to the Maharaja, 
it becomes at once clear what the passage referred to above in 
the inscription meant about dependency on Javd. I am 
accordingly inclined to take it that in the case in point Javd 
means Sumatra ; for there it was, as we shall demonstrate in 
due course, that the Zuhej empire had its centre. 
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802. She-p‘o. Sends a mission to the Chinese Court. Her 
envoys give the Chinese an account of P^iau (Lower Burma). 
Evidently a country on the Malay Peninsula (see p. 467). 

813. Ho-ling. Presents four 8^ng-chH slaves (lakhon actors) and 
other curiosities (^‘Hsin T'ang-shu,*^ bk. 222. pt. ii). (See 
p. 506.) 

821. SnE-p‘o offers tribute to Emperor Mu Tsung in the tenth 
month of this year (“ Chiu T^ang-shu, Mu Tsung Chi,” ch. 16). 

827-835. Ho-lixg sends envoys with tribute between these dates 
(** Hsin T‘ang-shu,’* bk. 222, pt. ii). 

860-873. Ho-ling despatches an embassy to present female 
musicians (lakhon girls) (ibid.). From this moment all record 
about intercourse with this State ends, and the field is 
occupied by Sh(Up^o alone. 

T.ATER inSTORX, OF 

r ~ ■ 

904-5. She-p‘o. 8an-fo-chH (Palembang) is stated to lie 
between Chen-la (Kamboja) and Shi^p^o (** Sung- shih,” 
bk. 489). 

971. Srifc-p^o. People from this country come to trade at Canton 
(‘‘ Sung-shih ”). (See p. 515.) 

990-1. SuE-p'o. Invades 8an-fo-ch*i (east coast of Sumatra, at 
and to the north of Palembang) (ibid. ; and ‘‘ Picn-i-ticn,” 98). 

992. SnK-p‘o. In the twelfth month of this year its king, 
j0l ^ (Malaja, Mahraja), sends an embassy 

headed by a personage, jJg , T*o~chan (Dacham, Datam), 
by name, and led by a Chinese shipowner from Chicn-ch‘i (in 
Fuh-kien). The envoy mentions that his sovereign bears the 
title of 5 M 1 IIsia-chih-Ma-lo-ye (Adhi Ma[haJ- 
raja or Adhi - Malaya ?) ; and that the kingdom has as 
a neighbour a country called m m P^o -lo- men 

(Brahman, £rdhmana-[rusfra^ or pura\ Prome, ilaman-[na- 
de^a] = Pegu ?), (“Sung-shih,” bk, 489), 

1015, or earlier. Yava-dvipa. A famous statue of Dipankara, the 
primeval Buddha, is preserved there : it has Avalokitesvara 
on the left and Manjusrl on the right. — Sanskrit MS. 
from Nepal, “Additional 1643” of the Cambridge University 
Library (Foucher’s “ Iconographie Bouddhique de PInde,” 
Paris, 1900, pp, 79, 189). This is the oldest mention of 
Yava-dvipa met with in Indian literature, if the somewhat 
doubtful one in the Ramayana be excepted. Foucher, like 
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all his Indianist colleagues, naturally takes it to be Java ; 
but we must let it follow the lot of Fa-Hsien’s Ya-p*o^V% 
(see under a.d. 414 above). Hence, either north and east coasts 
of Sumatra, or west coast of the Malay Peninsula on or about 
Malacca Strait. 

1109. SH:fi-p‘o sends envoys to bring tribute in the sixth month 
of this year (ibid.). 

1129. Sh^:-p‘o. The Emperor of China confers investiture upon 

its ruler with a long title (ib.). 

1132. She-p‘o. New honours and benefits bestowed upon its king 
by the Chinese Court (ib.). 

1240. Ta She-p'o (Chao Ju-kua in Takakusu, op. cit., p. xlviii) 
= Maha Java, Java-hesar = Malacca ? (sec last entry below). 

1279—80. She-p‘o. Troops of C^hawd race advance to conquer 
the southern provinces of Siam (on the Malay Peninsula), 
subject to Sukhothai. They are repelled by the Siamese 
king, as mentioned before. (“ Rajadhiraja,’’ a chronicle of 
Pegu preserved in Siam, p. 10 of the Siamese ed.) 

1292. Mul-Jawah, (Mula - Java), an island (or 

peninsula), 200 parasangs in width and 120 in breadth 
(600 by 360 miles). As the result of an expedition sent 
by Kublai Khan this year, it submits to him. Its king, 
6rl Rum a, docs homage and offers presents to the Chinese 
Court. Kublai extends him a courteous welcome, and sets 
up his son on the throne as a tributary prince (Wassaf^). 
Possibly tJc Mii-lai-yu, or Mu-lai-yau, to which 

envoys were sent in 1292 to call it to submission (see 
above, p. 536). Also, perhaps^ Ptolemy’s Perimnla (-e7J7m?) = 
Ligor (see pp. 106-110, 444, 517).* 

1345-6. Mui. - Jawah, (= Mula- Java, or Malafva], 

Malla- Java ?), a non - Muhammadan country, two months’ 
march in length. Its seaport and capital is Kdhula\ or 

^ A Persian historian, translated by Hammer - Purgstall in “ Geschichte 
WassaPs,” i, Wien, 1856, p. 44. Quoted in “ Merveilles des Indes,’^ 
pp. 241-242. 

^ A king Sri Rania Vikramu reigned on Singapore Island and neighbourhood 
in about 1320, according to my reckoning, which is, however, only approximate, 
and can be depended on merely within twenty years or so. Sri Rama Vikrama 
was the grandson of Sri Tribhuvana (Nila Uttama), the founder of Singapore ; 
and may well bo one and the same person with the Sri Rama alluded to in the 
above extract. At all events, there can scarcely be any doubt that both these 
rulers were contemporaries, or very nearly so. 
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Eakola^ a fine citj surrounded by a wall of hewn 

stones, so wide that three elephants can march abreast on it. 
There are plenty of elephants, eagle- wood, good camphor, little 
cotton, and scarcely any ponies (Ibn Batuta). Undoubtedly 
the @ Ko-lo OT KoAo Fu-sha-lo^ of 

Chinese records, Han dynasty (206-221) and a,d. 650-656 
(‘‘Hsin T‘ang-8hu,’* bk. 2225). See pp. 432, 444, 618. 
Mentioned in a.d. 921-922 in Captain Bozorg’s ^‘Ajaib’^ as 
Kakola^ where merchandise was unshipped and conveyed 
to another place distant seven days’ march from the coast. 
The people said to be anthropophagous only in so far as they 
ate their enemies out of revenge (“Mcrveilles de I’Inde,*' 
pp. 66, 67, 126). Very probably Ligor, perhaps called 
Kahola from Koh Krah (Koh Kura), Cara of old maps, 
lying abreast of its bay. Otherwise, Kwala Biserat (in 
Jala, 6"" 30' N. lat.) ; Kwala Berserah (3"^ 54' N, lat.); or 
KoIT, KolT-badara (Ptolemy’s Koli) = Kelantan, further down 
the coast. 

1350. C‘HAwi (Java), a State tributary to Siam, on the Malay 
Peninsula (Chronicles of Ayuthia, vol. i, p. 211). Apparently 
in the southern part of the Peninsula (see p. 532). 

1378. Snfi-p^o. Its king sends envoys to bring tribute ('‘Ming- 
shih,” concluded a.d, 1724). His name is 
Mo -m- Vo -nan (Manah-dalam, Maladhana, Mala-Donan ^), 
(‘‘ Pien-i-tien,” compiled towards a.d. 1700). Apparently 
the same State as the preceding (see p. 540). 

1436-1693. Shb-p'o. Near it is Malacca, which is therefore 
also called Ta SM-p^o^ i.e. ‘Great [or Greater] Java [or 
Saba, Jaba] ’ ~ Malta Java, Java Beaar (?). Another name 
for it is Cheung ^ha -la (Jangala, Nieuhofi’s Jakola, 1662), 
(“Kwang-tung T‘ung-chih,” pub. 1693). The Java or Saha 
(Sh^-p^o) here alluded to is very likely, as in the case of 
several of the preceding entries, Sabah on the Bernam Elver, 
Ptolemy’s Sabana. (See pp. 617-525.) 


^ May be Marah-Bottan. Marah, = ‘a chief,’ often occurs as a prefix 
to names of Malay personages ; and Bonan is a well-known name in Malay 
fiction, occurring in the popular story of Bcnan, 
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II. The Arabic Evidence. 

Let us now turn to the information supplied on the 
subject by Arab writers. As we observed (see p. 462 above), 
they also, like the Chinese, clearly distinguish between 
two Jaba or Java countries, with the diflference, however, 
that they locate one on the island of Kalah (central 
part of the Malay Peninsula), and by the other they 
seem at times to mean Sumatra and at times the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula, in some instances confusing 
the two latter, in others confusing them with Kalah. 
Owing to this it becomes extremely difficult to unravel their 
geographical mazes. On the other hand, as regards their 
equivalent for the Chinese ShS-p^o (Java, I)aba) of the 
mountains, they are explicit enough, so that there can be no 
question that it is their Ta/ak, Td/an, or Tdban, 

as I have demonstrated long before this (see p. 67). 
With this, however, we are not concerned now, and shall 
therefore proceed to deal with the statements relating to 
the former. 

Ibn Khurdadbih (a.o. 864) informs us, on the one hand, 
of the Jdbah of India [extra-Gan gem, i.e. Malay Peninsula], 
or Indian Prince, to whom belongs the Island (read 
‘ Peninsula ’) of Kalah ; and on the other of the island of 
the Jdbah [King] of Sheldhef^ whose personal title is Mahd~ 
rdja. ^‘This island is very extensive; the king who owns 
it is clad in a robe and a head-cover both of gold; he 
worships Buddha. Productions : cocoanuts, bananas, sugar- 
cane, sandal-wood, hyacinths, cloves. Near by there is 
a little mountain throwing up flames for a circuit of 
one hundred cubits and to the height of a lance. During 
the daytime only smoke issues forth, and the fire only 
appears at night. Fifteen days’ sailing across the sea beyond 
it brings one to the country of cotton (another version says 
^aromata’). The distance between Jdbah and Sheldhet is 
about .... [/act/wo].” ' 

^ “ Le liTTO des RoiitM et des Prorinoes, par Ibn Rhordadbeh,’^ in Jmtmal 
A9iaiiqtie, 1865, pp. 288-289. The ooncludui^ sentence clearly shows, I think. 
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EorTsT (a.d. 1154) similarly states that on the island of 
Kalah dwells a king called the Jdbah^ or ^Indian Prince.* 
But then he makes two islands out of Ibn Khurdadbih’s 
‘ Island of the Jdbah of Sheldhet * (or, perhaps more correctly* 
' Island of Jdbah and Sheldhet). He goes on to say, in fact : 
** In the neighbourhood of this island [JBTflftoA] are those of 
Jdbah, Saldhat, IxibJLj; and HarlJ, They lie 

apart one from the other about two [twenty P] parasangs, and 
all obey a single king. This prince is called Jdbah*' And 
then our author adds that the potentate just referred to 
has his likeness impressed on his coins ; that he worships 
Buddha, to whom he has erected a temple faced with 
marble ; that to such temples are attached dancing-girls 
{devaddst?), etc. (see p. 606). “This island [of Jdbali]," he 
remarks further on, “produces in great abundance cocoanuts, 
excellent bananas, rice, and sugar. In the Island of Sarnaj\ 
(o** Harlj)^ there exists a large chasm of which nobody 

has ever been able to fathom the depth ; it is a notable 
peculiarity.** As regards the Island of Saldhat, he informs 
us that it produces sandal- wood in plenty, spikenard and 
cloves. “ On the island is a volcano ^ throwing up flames 


that it is here a question of two islands (or two districts on the same island), of 
which one was called Jahah and the other Bai*bier de M e^iiard seems, 

therefore, to have been wrong in translating the opening sentence: “Deux fare 
plus loin est Tile du Djabah de Chelahet, nomme Maharadja ” (op. cit., p. 288). 
EdrIsT, as will be seen below, makes of it two distinct islands ; but Nowairi calls 
It the “ Island of Jahah and which is, I think, the right interpretation. 

Since writing the above I have noticed, in fact, that Professor De Goeje, in 
his new translation of Ibn K]iui'dadbih (“Bibliotheca GeoCTapliorum Arabicorum,** 
pt. vi, Leiden, 1889, p. 46], takes the same view. He translates : “ De lA 
[Kalah or BalusP] aux iles ae Djdba, de Schaldhit, et de Harladj, 2 Par.,*' and 
ascribes to Shaldhil the production of sandal- wood, Indian spikenard, and cloves. 
Then he adds that as regards Kalah, Abu Zaid*B text reads : “ it is the kingdom 
(belongs to the kingdom) of Zdbej,^^ thus making it clear that Kalah was not 
exactly “ a dependency,*’ but part and parcel of the Zdbej empire. See, however, 
the extract from Yakut below. 

' Professor De Goeje, loc. cit., reads, in both Ibn Khnrdadbih. and Edrisi, 
Harlty, that, according to Ibn Rosteh, the Island of Harlaj 

came to be so called after the name of one of ite governors. If to, I wonder 
whether Hiranyak^ or some similar term is not implied, thus making the form 
Hamaj a fairly probable one. See, however, note 3 on p. 652. 

^ In De Goeje* s translation of Ibn Khnrdadbih this little volcano is ascribed to 
Jdba island (see loc. cit.). 
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a hundred cubits high. During the daytime only smoke 
is seen to issue forth^ but at night a very bright fire 
appears/’ ^ In the last statement he fairly agrees with 
Ibn Kh urdadbih, except on the location of the volcano, 
which the latter writer states to lie near the island. 


^eWiet^ or Saldhat^ we have shown to be (pp. 80, 91), 
the name of Malacca Strait and its sea {Sri Lohiiy Selaty 
Solely etc.) ; the island of Sheldhet is therefore, very 
probably, Sumatra, or, more precisely, some portion of its 
east coast on Malacca Strait, while the term Jdhah is to 
be understood to apply to the race that inhabited that 
territory, rather than to the territory itself. I may point 
out, in this connection, that there exist in the north-west 
portion of the Aru, HdrUy or Ghitri 
n district, village, and river, called Salahaji (4^^ 10'— 15' 
N. lat.),^ which may be somehow traditionally connected 
with Edrisi’s SaldhaU Again, not very far to the south- 
east of Salahajiy in the Batu-bara State (3® N. lat.), there 
is the district of Tdnah Jawa, which may well represent 
Edrisi’s Island (read ^district’) of Jdbahy unless this really 
be meant for the ancient kingdom of Yava or Prathama 
Yava, further down in the central portion of Sumatra {vide 
p. 462 ante). Har\), Harnaj\ or Harlaj may be the adjoining 
Haru district itself, and if not, a clerical error for Sarav^j 


which latter is, presumably, its correct 
form.® As regards volcanoes, there are known to exist no 


^ ‘‘ Gteographie d’^drid,” tram. Jaubert, Paris, 1836, t. i, pp. 81-82. 

^ The bar at the mouth of the Salahaji River has a depth of twelve feet at 
hi^h-water sprint, and must have been, therefore, auite accessible to the 
shipping of the old days. I have no doubt that the Salahaji district is one and 
the same with the J%h~lo^ha-ehxhy country of Ming history, 

bk. 324, unidentified, more BoUtOy by Groeneveldt (op. cit., p. 184). It is 
therein stated to be near Chau^iva (probably here not meant for the Island 
of Java, but for either or the Tdnah Jdwa district in Batu-bara), and 

named immediately after m m. Tieh^li or Tih-li =s Deli, which lies but at 
some forty miles south-east of SalaJxaJi and Am. And yet Groeneveldt feels 
inclined to locate both places on the Island of Bali ! ! Dr. Bretschneider has 
given up them both as unidentifiable in the China Review y vol. iv, p. 387. 

* It is pretty certain that Jaubert’s reading Hame^ is hopelessly wrong. 
Haranj should be the right form, which we have already met in Serapion (9-lOth 
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less than sixty-seven on Sumatra Island, of which several 
are still active, e.g., Gunong Gredong (4° 10' N. lat., that 
is, at the same height as Aru Bay) ; Merapi (0® 25' S. lat.) ; 
Talang or Sulau, etc. Although nearer the west coast than 
the eastern, they may nevertheless, being over 8,000 and 
9,000 feet in height, be visible from several points on the 
east coast of the island. However, the volcano of Ibn 
Khurdiidbih and Edrisi may, after all, be that of Krakatoa, 
further south in Sunda Strait. 

Yakut (a.d. 1218) evidently means the Malay Peninsula 
when he states (i, 516) : Ma^ bar is the last part of India; 
then comes the country of Svt (India extra- Gan gem and 
China), the first part of which is Jdwa^ reached by a difficult 
and fatal sea.^* And further : . . . remotest Sin 

is a far-off land . . . ; only the merchants 

seek its outlying parts, to wit, the country known as Jdica 
on the sea-coast, like to India ; from it arc brought eagle- 
wood, camphor, and nard, and clove, and mace, and China 
drugs, and vessels of china-ware*^ (ibid., iii, p.-445). 

Ibn Sa‘id (a.d. 1274), quoted by Abii-l-Feda,^ says: 
^'Amongst the islands of the Indian Ocean mention should 
be made of that of Jdivah^ a large island famed for the 
abundance of its spices.** He further mentions Jdwah as 
a city situated on the island of Kalahj along with the cities 
of Ldmeri^ Fansu}\ Kalah, and Maldit/ury which all, he states, 
are situated on a bay. Here Jdicah may be either the 
Chinese She-p*o city mentioned in the new 'I^ang history 
(perhaps only after the eighth or ninth century a.d.) as 
being the later capital of Mo-ling ; the C^hatod district below 
the Erah Isthmus ; or Sabah, Ptolemy’s Sahana, on the 
Bernam River. Fansur may, likewise, be Panchur on the 
River Mwar, east of Malacca town. In this case all the 

century), (pp. 437-438L as a camphor - producing country. This by itself 
is sumcieiit evidence that it cannot be the Island of Java nor any other in 
ite immediate neighbourhood. Serapion, it is true, says HaranJ is Little 
(i.e. Southern) China ; but he may be mistaken, and some place on either the 
Malay Peninsula or Sumatra may really be meant. HaranJ, it will readily be seen, 
is surprisingly similar to the Chinese Howling or Ha^lang (Garing, Geriang, etc.). 

^ “ G^ographie d’Aboul-F6dn,” transl. by St. Guyard, t. ii, pt. 2, p. 127. 
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cities named would turn out to be places on the Malay 
Peninsula, and would be all situated, as the author says, 
on a bay, to wit, Malacca Strait, while his island of Jdwah 
would be the same as Ibn Batuta’s, viz. Sumatra. Otherwise 
we should have to admit that Ibn Sa^Id has recklessly 
confused the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, which would be 
a grave charge not easily proved. 

DiMA^Ki (a.d. 1300) simply follows Ibn Sa^d when 
he states that the island of Kalah contains the cities of 
Fansur^ Jdwahy Heldbir (Malavir), Ldwezi (Lo-yiieh, Larut, 
Liavet), and Kalah."^ En revanche^ however, he supplies us 
with some curious particulars about Sheldhet — which name 
he spells Seldmii — as follows : — ** The island of 8eldmit has 
a circuit of 300 miles, and is covered with mountains and 
forests. It produces cocoanuts in plenty ; there is to be 
found a species of animals resembling man and talking an 
unknown tongue. Their body is hairy ; . . . . they 

dwell on trees like birds, and feed upon fruits ; their 
stature varies from three to four spans. Their hair is red, 
and their paws resemble those of a bird. Upon perceiving 
men they take to flight and climb up to the tops of the 
trees.*^* 

Abu-l-Feda (a.d. 1321) hints beyond doubt, in Vender 
Lith^s opinion,^ at the Island of Sumatra under the name 
Jdwah when he says : On the south of the Island of Jawah 
one remarks the city of Faasiir, whence the Fansurl camphor 
derives its narae.^'^ There can, in fact, scarcely be any 
question here that Sumatra (its northern half, at all events) 
is meant, which but a few years earlier Marco Polo termed 
Java Minor, and a few years later Ibn Batiita called the 
Island of Jdwah, For the * south ^ of the island where 

^ Mebrea’s ** Manuel de la Cosmographie du Moyen>agc,” Copenhagen, 1874, 
p. 208. 

^ Op. cit., p. 205. Ih it here a question of monkeys or of wild tribes? Cf. the 
description of the Lo^ch^a savages (vide eupra, p. 493) : “ The inhabittints are 
very ugly and dark-skinned, ^\dth red hair, teeth like carnivora, and claws like 
birds of prey .... They only show themselves at night ; during the 
daytime they keep themselves hiaden” (Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 489). 

^ “ Merveilles de I’lnde,,^” p. 238. 

* Guyard, op, tit., t. ii, pt. 2, p. 127. 
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FansUr is located, we must, of course, understand here, as 
in Barbosa, its west coast. (See pp. 462-453.) 

KazwInI (a.d. 1330) draws a distinction between Jawah^ 
the country of camphor, and the Island of Jdhah^ 
with a volcano.' In the former we have either the southern 
portion of the Malay Peninsula or the north and west coasts 
of Sumatra ; while in the latter I am more inclined to 
recognize EdrisT's island of Salahat than the Island of 
Java itself, which appears to have remained unknown to 
the Arabs. 

NowaikT (a.d. 1332) repeats almost word for word Ibn 
Kh urdadbih*s account, introducing, however, now and then 
some not unimportant detail, or some useful variant to the 
latter’s text. Here is what he says : — Among these islands 
there is that of Kalah, inhabited by Indians [instead of 
‘by the Indian king who rules over it,’ as in Ibn Kh.]. 

. . . The island of Nalu^ [same as I. Kh.’s Balus 

lies on its right [instead of ‘left’ as in I. Kh.], and at 
a distance of two days. . . . Next one finds the 

Island of Jdhah and Seldhit^ IxjaIU [instead of ‘Island 
of the Jdhah (Prince) of Sheldhet * as in I. Kh.], with 
a town. . . There are cocoanuts, bananas, sugar- 
cane, . . . sandal- wood, nard, and cloves. Opposite 

this island there is a mountain ; a fire bums on its top. The 
mountain is 100 ells high ; its breadth and width are the 
same. At night the fire is seen, but during the daytime only 
smoke. At fifteen days’ distance from this mountain one 
meets the Island of Spices i^Jazyratu-UTyh^ 
producing all sorts of spices.” ^ In this extract the position of 
the volcano is more clearly defined than in Ibn Khurdadbih’s 
and EdrlsI’s narratives ; thus it seems now almost certain that 
Krakatoa in Sunda Strait is intended. Fifteen days’ sailing 
thence across the sea brings one to the Island of Spices, 
which must therefore be the insular group of the Bandas 
and Moluccas, situated just about that distance from Sunda 

^ **Kazwini’8 Koamographie,” by F. Wiwtenfeld, Guttin^cn, 1848, ii, 1 a, 
quoted by Van der Lith m “ Merveilles de I’lndo/’ p. 238. 

* Merveilles de I’lnde,’’ pp. 278-279. 
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Strait. However, of this island or country of spices the 
Arabs^ even in Nowairl's period, seem to have had but 
a very hazy idea, based on purely hearsay information, for 
none of them ever appears to have gone there ; hence, the 
distance stated must be taken as merely approximate. 

Ibn Batuta (a.d. 1345—1346) clearly distinguishes, as 
we have repeatedly observed in the course of our inquiry, 
between the Island of Jawah, = Sumatra ; and JTm/- 

Jdwahy the Infidel Country = Malay Peninsula, 

southern part. Hence we need not dwell on their respective 
identities any further. 

iBNU-n-WARDi (a.d. 1349), although repeating, in the 
main, the statements of his predecessors, adds sundry hints 
of some importance. After having told us, for instance, 
that in the extensive island of Kalah dwells a king of the 
Banu Jdba al Hindi people,* he proceeds to speak of the 
Island of Jdbah with a volcano, inhabited by men who 
have red faces and hair-covered breasts.^ As such somatic 
characteristics are nowhere to be met among the inhabitants 
of the western portion of the Archipelago except in Sumatra, 
this is, no doubt, the island meant. 

\ 

It will thus be seen that the Arab writers, like the 
Chinese, almost unanimously distinguish between two Jdvas, 
with the difference, however, that they place one on the 
* Island of Kalah * = Malay Peninsula, and the other on 


^ Do68 Banu stand here for , Benua or Benuwa, and if so refer to the 

Orang Benna or wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula ? I have not access to the 
Arabic text of this passage, and cannot therefore judge as to the correctness, if 
any, of my surmise. Ahu-l-Feda states that in the principal city of the Island 
of Kalah there dwell Musalmaii, Indu, and Persians. To which particulars 
KazwInI adds that the same city is a meeting-place fur learned Brahmans. 

* “ Mer^'cilles de Plnde,” p. 257. The red colour is characteristic of the 
complexion of the natives of Engano, although it is also found in a lesser degree 
among the neighbouring Manta wi islanders and other Indonesians (Batta, Kubu, 
Pashma), with whom it occurs mixed with brown, the resultant shade thus being 
a light ruddy brown. Of hai^ races, none has so far been found in the 
Archipelago except in the Kroe (S.W. Sumatra, opposite Engano) and Siak 
(£. Sumatra) districts. In the former, hairy dwarfs occur ; and in the interior 
4)f the latter, wild, hairy tribes, as yet not well known (see A. B. Meyer’s 
** Negritos,” p. 45). It is easy to see, on the face of this evidence, that the 
Island of Jdbah referred to above cannot he Java, but Sumatra. 
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Sumatra (Islands of Jdbah and i^ieldhet) ; whereas the 
Chinese locate both on the Malay Peninsula, and althougVi 
they became early acquainted with the east and north 
coasts of Sumatra, they seem not to have learned until 
the thirteenth century (and that very likely through the 
medium of the Arab or Indian navigators) that this island 
was also called Java, Per contra^ while the Chinese made 
the acquaintance of Java through the expedition thej'' 
undertook thither in A.n. 1292, and recorded its name as 
Chau-iva (in but very rare instances, and that by a mere 
oversight or slip, as Slie-p^o), the Arabs seem never to 
have visited that island, or if they did they never made 
mention of it in their literature. This is, I think, the 
true state of affairs in so far as the Chinese and Arab 
geographical knowledge respective!}’’ of the Indo - Malay 
Archipelago is concerned. 

III. Location of Zdbej. 

It now only remains to attack the last stronghold made by 
Arabists and Sinologists to protect their J av a theory. This 
stronghold of theirs consists in the argument, which they 
think unassailable, that the ZdbeJ empire mentioned in Arabic 
literature is, of course — who would not divine it ? — Java, or 
had, at any rate, its seat and centre on that island.' Such 
being their position, I now propose instead to demonstrate 
that ZdbeJ was Sumatra, and had its seat and centre on 
Sumatra, Java being entirely out of the question, except, 
perhaps, as a mere dependency of that empire. 

SuLAiMAN (a.d. 851) says: — ** Zdbej\ 
right-hand side of the provinces of India : the entire region 

' Their Kalimah on the Java question is thus summed up bv Van der Lith in 
the “Mer^^eilles de I’lnde,” p. 231; “On sait dejJt depuis longtemps que ies 
§tat8 du Maharadja de Zabedj 6taieut situ6s dans TArchipel indien, et que I’ile 
de Java en avail §te le centre. II y avail done grande probability que la vyritable 
tie de Zabedj n’esl autre que Tile die Java. II restait pourtant encore des doutes. 
Mais il me semble, d’aprfes ce que nous en dit noire auteur, qu’il n’est plus 
permis d’h^siter, et qu^il est bien certain qiie I’lle de Zabedj et I’ile de Java 
ne font qu’un . . . . je soutiens que le vyritable Zabedj, qui donnait son 

nom aux etals du Maharadja, ne pent dire que I’ile de Java.” Amen ! 
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obeys a single king ; Kaldh^bdr^ jlf is one of its 

dependencies.^ Near Zdbej is a volcano, and at the foot of 
this a spring of cool and fresh water ; there is also a thermal 
vrell.^^ ® Here, it will readily be seen, it is simply a question 
of Ibn Khurdadbih^s Island (islands) of Jdhah and Sheldhetj 
with its volcano close by, shadowed under the generic name of 
Zdbej. This will be confirmed by the extract now following. 

Ibn Khurdadbih (a.d. 864) tells us: ‘‘The King of 
Zdbej is called Maharaja ; amongst his possessions there is 
an island named Dhutdil which echoes with the sounds of 
drums and cymbals. According to the reports of sailors, 
there exists in those parts a horse with a mane so long 
that it trails on the ground.^* ® Here we may notice that 
Maharaja is the very title recorded by this writer for the 
king of the Island of Jdhah and Sheldhet^ which is, of 
course, one and the same with that of Zdbej. J^utdil is 
a faulty spelling for a name correctly written , 

Bertdyl or Bartayly by Kazwini, which is meant, in my 
opinion, for the Island of Bintang, otherwise known as 
Klau, or Rhio.^ Riau, means, in fact, ^ noise, noisy, 

1 This statement seems at first sight to clash with that from Ibn Klmrdadbih 
as to Kalah Island belonging to the Jdhah of India ; but the king here alluded to 
may have been tributary to the potentate ruling over Zuh^, Professor Do 
Goeje, we have seen, considers that Sulaiman’g text shows that Kalah was the 
country of Zdbej itself, or, at auy rat^, part and parcel of this empire. Jdba 
and Zdbej, he adds, are two different pronunciations of the same name, and 
Ibn Rosteh substitutes Zdbej for Jdba in a passage from Ibn IGiurdadbih (op. cit., 
p. 46, n. 2). 

* Reinaud, “Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans,” etc., 
pp. 17, 21. 

^ Journal AsiatiquCy 1865, pp. 2*90—291. 

^ The translator remarks, in a note, that Dimashki calls the island 
Tdnyl, and pretends it is inhabited by a population resembling the Turks. He 
also explains that the noises noticed by travellers issue forth from a high mountain. 
According to Mas‘udl, who describes the island in question w'ithout naming it, 
the Musalman navigators believed that it was the residence of the Dajjdl, or 
Anti- Christ. 

I have noticed, since writing the above, that Professor De Goeje, in his 
new edition of Ibn ^^urdadbih’s text, spells the name of the island Brafdil^ 
(pp. lA text and 48 transl.), thus confirming the deductions I had 
independently arrived at above. Kazwini, he adds, states that there are to be 
found petrified prawns, a peculiarity ascribed in the Ajaib to an island in the 
Sea of §an/ (see “ Merv'eilles de PInde,” p. 171), which may be the same place. 
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loud sounds.’ ^ Hence the legend, and if not, from it the 
name. The horse with the long mane is, of course, the 
mythical marine horse, of which we shall hear more anon. 
Abu Zaid (a.d. 880-916) informs us that Zahej city, 
(read ‘ State,’ see below), is situated facing 
Ohina, between it and which country there is a distance 
of one month’s sailing, and even less with a favourable 
wind (same as recorded by I-tsing, see p. 627).® The 
King of Zdbej bears the title of Mahrdj (Maharaja). 

His capital (evidently * State ’) has an extent (circuit ?) of 
900 parasangs (2,160 miles).® This potentate rules over 
a large number of islands, stretching for a distance of 1,000 
parasangs (2,400 miles) and more. Among his possessions 
are the islands of — 

1. Sarbaza^ or Serboza, : extent (circuit?), 400 

parasangs (960 miles) = Sri^S/wja = the east coast 
of Sumatra at, and about, Palembang. 

2. Rdmzj extent (circuit?), 800 parasangs (1,920 

miles) ; producing camphor (Sulaiman calls it Itdmnty 
and locates here the Fansur, i.e. Bariis-camphor 
forests) = Lambri, Ldmerz, i.e. the north and west 
coasts of Sumatra. 

' See Journal Straits Branch Ji.A.S,, No. 22, p. 272, note, where the 
derivation of the terra ia suggested as from riyuh or riauh^ noise, noisy, 

loud sounds (of joy or distress) ; although, in Von de Wall’s Malay Dictionary the 
words are given as quite distinct : yS j , rijau^ ‘‘ naam der bekeude hoofdplaats ; 
and ryaw/*, “ luidruchtig ; woelig,” N.B. thatGuroh, on the same 

island, which we have (see p. 614) identified -with the Chinese KuAo, means 
‘ thunder, rolling noise.’ 

* Nicold Conti very curiously says that Greater and Lesser Java are distant 
from the continent one mouth’s sail (see Major’s ** India in the Fifteenth 
Century,” part ii, p. 15). 

3 Here and in the following distances I adopt Ibn Khurdadbih’s valuation of 
25 parasangs to a degree, based on the Ptolemaic estimate of 20 stadia to the 
parasang, which seems even later to have been followed by Mas^udi and Ya^ut 
(see Journal Asiatique^ 1865, pp. 228-22^. Under Knalifah al-Ma’mun’s 
reign (a.d. 813-833), two measurements effected of a degree on the earth’s 
surface yielded 66J and 57 miles respectively. Much later on the traveller 
Mul^addasi (a.d. 985) reckoned the parasang as equal to three miles, an estimate 
adopted by the cosraographer Dimashkl (a.d. 1300). I think it, therefore, best to 
follow the old valuation when dealing with distances recorded by the early Arab 
travellers. 
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3. Kalahy : extent, 80 parasangs (1,920 miles) = west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula between Papra Strait 
on the south and Mergui on the north. Over it 
ruled, as we are informed by Ibn Khurdadbih, tlie 
Jdhah Prince of India (Pegu). 

The island on which the Maharaja resides is extremely 
fertile and populous ; the dwellings follow one another 
without interruption. No waste land exists in this country, 
nor dwellings in ruin. The palace of the Maharaja fronts 
a thaldjy <—13, or estuary (marsh, lagoon),' formed by an 
inlet of the sea. This is invaded by the sea -water at 
flow-tide, but the water therein turns out fresh at the ebb. 
A little pond (lagoon) is formed hy the water contiguous 
to the royal residence. In this pond the king threw every 
morning a brick-shaped ingot of gold ; hence it became 
known as the ^ Pond of the gold ingots.’ ^ This story. 


* Van der Lith says Merveilles des Indes,” p. 195) that thalaj is an Indian 

word meaning itany^ i.e. marsh, pond. Its Sanskrit form, ha adds, is, according 
t-o Professor Kern, talaga^ and the explanation of the word given by Abu Zaid 
(as ‘ estuary ’) seems erroneous. Well, I may obsen'e in my own turn that in 
such a case the true Sanskrit word is more probably taddkuy Pali talaka a= a pond, 
pool, lake. With this the Malay term Uluk or telok^ ~ ^ ^ harbour, 

as w'ell as the Khmer ionli {Jihonlcy thale) — a river, lake (cf. Persian darya^ 
Kitan [CathayanJ =* lake,' Nii-chen ‘ sea,’ Manchu me^derin 

= ‘8ea,’ and Greek thalan^ ^oXdo'o'T;, which, I think, are all etymologically 
related), may be connected. The meaning I make out, in any case, to be 
lagoon. Another Indian - derived Malay word, Teldga, means a * well ’ or 
‘reservoir' ; this may be the word alluded to by Professor Kern. Towards the 
end of the fourteenth century Palembang became known to the Chinese as 
mu ChxH-chiang (Kau-kong, Ku-kang), which means ‘Old Lagoon,’ and, 

not ‘Old River' as Groeneveldt pretends (op. cit., p. 195). Now this term, so 
misunderstood by our Sinologists, clearly indica^ that the old city was 
built on a lagoon, an arm of the sea, or perhaps even an estuaiy as AbQ Zaid 
states ; hence it got the nickname of ‘ Old Lagoon,' and this ‘ Old L^oon * is 
beyond doubt Abu Zaid's thalaj. Thus the two designations, the Chinese and 
Arabic, confirm each other, as we shall notice in other instances ; and the 
capital of the Zdbej empire and residence of its ruler, the Maharaja, turns out to 
be the old Palembang city. This will even more clearly appear further on, and 
this determination, which is of the utmost importance lor the history of the 
Archipelago, throws a sidelight on that of Kamboja withal, as it establishes that 
the punitive expedition led to that country by the Maharaja of Zdhtj, some time 
before the middle of the ninth century a.d., proceeded from Palembang. 

* Reinaud, op. cit., pp. 92-95 and 98. 
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which I have abridged from the original, winds up with 
the account of the expedition undertaken by the Maharaja 
to punish the Kin g of Kamd r^ ^ or Kumdra (Kamboja), 
for which see pp. 201—205 above. En passant the author 
drops the useful hint that between the two kingdoms (of 
the Maharaja and of Kamdr) there are ten days’ sailing in- 
latitude (i.e. following a given meridian), increasing to as 
much as twenty when the wind is light. For the Island (or 
district) of ZdheJ proper, i.e. that on which the Maharaja 
resided, we must understand, as will be most conclusively 
shown further on, that of Sarbaza^ i.e. the . east coast of 
Sumatra at, and about, Palembang. Now, Kamboja bears 
due north of Palembang, the 105th meridian of E. longitude 
(from Greenwich) passing exactly through the mouths of 
both the Palembang and Hatien Rivers, on the latter of 
which we have located Kmdr^ or Kumdra, Abu Zaid’s bearing 
is therefore correct. 

Mas*udT (a.d. 943) repeats nearly the same statements, 
only in a more confused order. Hero is what he says : 
“ India [extra-GangemJ is conterminous with Zdbej\ which 
is the empire of the Maharaj, the ruler of the islands 
(i, 16«3).^ The Zdbej separates China from India, but 

is comprised within the region of the last-named country 
(i, 163). The throne of the King of Zdbej overlooked 
the pond surnamed the * Gold-bars Pond,’ a small marsh 
which communicated with the principal bay (estuary of 
the river) of Zdbej. The flow let the sea-water into 
that bay, and the ebb allowed the fresh water to freely 
run down (i, 176). Crocodiles are plentiful in the bay ot 
Zdbej (i, 207). Serlray or Sartrah^ island in the 

empire of the Maharaja, situated at about 400 parasangs 
(960 miles) from the continent (read Kalah^ see below, 
p. 664), and entirely cultivated. This prince also owns 
the islands of Zdnj, or Zdnej^ , and Rdmnly , 

^ The Roman figures refer to the number of the volumes, and the Arable to the 
number of the page, of Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteiile’s “ Prairies 
d*Or,” Paris, 1861-1874. 
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and many others besides ; his sway extends, at the utmost, 
over the whole of the sixth sea, i.e. that of Sanf (i, 343). 
His territories produce all sorts of spices and aromata 
. . . . ; the exports are camphor, eagle-wood, cloves, 

sandal- wood, areca-nuts, nutmegs, cardamon, and cubeb. 
These islands, in the direction of the Chinese Sea, border 
upon an ocean of unknown limits and extent. In their 
remotest parts there are mountains inhabited by numerous 
tribes . . . . ; from these mountains issues a perpetual 

fire (i, 341-342). In the neighbourhood of Kalah and 
Serira there are gold and silver mines (i, 242). The 
volcano of Zdbej\ in the Sea of China (Sea of (iii, 68).’* 

The foregoing extracts plainly demonstrate that the capital 
of Zdbej stood on a creek or river outlet subject to tidal 
influence, which is exactly the case with Palembang. Zdnj\ 
or Zdnpjy occurring instead of Abu Zaid’s Sarbaza, has here 
evidently nothing to do, as Qildemeister thought on meeting 
the same form in Abu Zaid’s relation,^ with Zang, Zanjy ^ 
or Zanzibar, the country of Negroes ; but is undoubtedly 
a clerical slip for Zdbej, a term which, owing to the 

imperfections of the Arabic alphabet, has given rise to the 
most extraordinary variants. If, therefore, ZdnJ = Zdbej 
Island stands in Mas^udi’s text for Abu Zaid’s Sarbaza, it 
must be one and the same with it. So, we shall demonstrate 
further on, is also Serira, which is but an alternative name 
for Sarbaza. The mention of gold and silver mines in the 
vicinity of Serira proves that this so-called ‘ island,’ alias 
Sarbaza, alias Zdbej, cannot be Java.^ 


^ See Journal Aaiatique, 1846, p. 202, where Dulaurier gives other variante from 
Edrisi : ^ f Ranah, Z&tej, Zanej, 

* Eadermacher, in his “Sumatra’’ (in Yerhandelingen Batav. Gen. y. K., 
1787), p. 11, mentions silver-mines that existed in the interior of the Island 
of Sumatra, but which were not worked because it was found that they 
would not pay (see “ Merveilles de I’lnde,*’ p. 248). Long before him 
Idnschoten stated (c. 1587) of Sumatra: “The Hand is very rich of mynes 
of Gold, Silver - . . . ” etc. (“Voyage of Linschoten,” Hakluyt Soc., 
London, 1885, vol. i, p. 109). As re^rds gold in Sumatra, its presence is so 
well known as not to require proof here. The question will be more fully 
dealt with in the sequel. 
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In the Kitab-al-^Ajaib/^ ascribed to Mas'udi, it is stated 
that in the Island (or islands?) of Zdbej there were Chinese 
settlers who had left their fatherland on account of internecine 
troubles.^ The troubles referred to may have been the famous 
rebellion of Hwang-ch'ao that devastated the whole empire 
from A,D. 878 to his death in 884, and was followed by other 
disturbances.^ All the same» we know very well from I-tsing 
and other Chinese sources that Sumatra had become known 
to the ubiquitous John Chinaman long before that time. 
Basing his statement on* another, less clear passage of the 
same “ Kitab,” Reinaud draws the unwarranted inference 
that at the dawn of the tenth century a.d. Zdbej and 
Sanf (Campa), which were distinct kingdoms in Sulaiman's 
time (a.d. 851), had become a single empire through the 
one having subjugated the other.® This, we are now well 
aware, is untrue, notwithstanding the fact that at earlier 
periods expeditions may have been undertaken by Zdbej 
against certain points of the Cham littoral (a.d. 787) and 
Kamboja conquered (some time before a.d. 802). (See 
above, p. 545.) 

Captain Bozorg (a.d. 955) has preserved to us several 
important details about the Zdbej kingdom and its capital 

^ Reinaud’s “ G^opraphie d’ Aboulfeda,’' t. i. Introduction, p. 390; Arabic 
text of Mas^ndPa Kitab-al-‘Ajaib '' in t. ii of hU “ Relation des Voyages,’* 
etc. ; also t. i, p. Ixxv. 

^ This famous rebellion is described by Abd Zaid, who names the leader 
Ban-^va (for Hwang-ch'ao). See Reinaud’s “ Relation,” t. i, pp. 62 et seq. 

* Geographic d’Aboulfeda,” Introduction, p. 416; and “Relations,** t. ii, 
p. 192 of the Arabic text (of the “ Kitab-al-‘Ajaib ’*). Reinaud quotes in 
support the statement of the Christian monk of Najran who, having travelled 
through the Archipelago in about A.n. 980, mentions that at such a period 
the lung of Lukin (Southern China) had just invaded and conquered Sanf, 
But this event refers, in my opinion, to the expedition which the Tonkinese 

king Le-Hang, or LS-DIi-Hifi (who had then his capital at Hwa-lu^ ^ ^ , 
founded a.d. 968, a little to the westwards of the chef-lieu of the Nin-bih 
district), undertook in a.d. 982 against Champa, resulting in the conquest of 
this country and destruction of its capital Sri^Bani in Kwffng-blfl (see above, 
p. 229). These facts have therefore nothing to do with Lukin (South (]!hina), 
and much less still with Zahej, The mention of Lukin as the place of origin 
of the expedition is a mistake proceeding, I think, from the fact that but a few 
years before (i.e. in 968) Tonkin was still under the sway of China. Our 
identification of the event alluded to by the Christian monk of Najran enables 
us to fix the date of his travels in Far Eastern seas in the year 982 or 983 a.d. 
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in his ^Ajaib-al-Hind/^ i The city where the Maharaj of 
ZdbeJ resides, he writes, contains very numerous streets 
(creeks?)^ where trade is carried on (p. 137), In the hay 
of Serlrah^ there are innumerable crocodiles: charmed 

some time ago, they are now harmless (p. 158). Serircih 
lies at the extremity of the Island of Ldmerl (north and 
west coasts of Sumatra), and at 120 zdms (900 miles, see 
Mas'ucli, p. 561) from Kalah (west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula above Junkceylon). The bay (inlet, estuary) of 
Serlrah penetrates, it is stated, for 50 parasangs (120 miles) 
into the island. It is a river far wider than the Tigris 
at Pasra ; its waters are fresh. There is no deeper (i.e. 
penetrating so far inland) bay in the whole island. Tidal 
influence makes itself felt at intervals of twelve hours.^ 
There are crocodiles, but having been charmed they are 
now harmless in that neighbourhood. Some dwellings 
are built on shore, but the majority are floating houses 
supported by rafts made of timbers (bamboos ?) tied together. 
The houses ai’e built of wootl ; hence those on shore are 
liable to frequent fires. The dwellings in the bay are 
disposed in such a manner as to form something like avenues 
(creeks?) (p. 176). 

This de8crij)tiou admirably tallies with the Chinese account 
of Palembuiig left us hy Ma Huan (a.d. 1416) and reproduced 
with but little variation in the History of the Ming Dynasty, 
bk. 324.^ By comparison of the two extracts from the 

' See Van der Uitb ar.d M. Dcvic’s “Merveilles de FInde,” Lmden, 1883-1886, 
to the pages of which work the numbers within parentheses in the above extracts 
refer. 

* See below ; canals are more likely meant. Palemhang, as is well known, is 
intersectcid by nuinerous creeks, spanned by many bridges, and it is from the great 
number of these bridges that the town derives its modern name. ProbaWy at 
the period we are how concerned with the bridges were very few, or not as yet 
existent. 

* Between the monsoons [in Bangka Strait] flood and ebb succeed each other 
generally every twelve hours (“China Sea Directory,*' vol. i, 4th ed., 1896, 
p. 395). 

* See Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 196 and 197- Ma Huan’s account runs : 

“ The country is not large. The people exercise themselves much in fighting on 
the water, and as there is more water than land, only the houses of the chiefs 
stand on shore, whilst the rest of the people build their houses on rafts, which are 
attached to piles, so that they rise with tne water and cannot be flood^. When 
they want to go and live in another place they pull up the piles and remove with 
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‘Ajaib (pp. 137 and 176) with the two Chinese versions 
just referred to, it clearly results that the district or city 


their whole house, which is very convenient. The river has two flood-tides every 
day." The last statement is true of the river only during the south-east monsoon 
period, from April to October. On the other hand, during the north-west 
monsoon period freshets prevail, and the influence of the flood is then but 
rarely, if ever, felt. Sailing-vessels belonging to Palembang do then either 
remain in port or trade to other places, as it is almost impossible for them at 
this period to make any progress up the river against the freshets. (See “ China 
Sea Directory," vol. i, p. 399.) The account in Ming history says: “The 
inhabitants of this country are skilled in flghting on the water, and, therefore, 
their neighbours fear them. The country is rich in water ; onW the chiefs live 
on the land, whilst tbo common people dwell on the river. For this purpose 
they build their houses on rafts, which are fasten^ d to poles in such a way that, 
when the tide rises, the rafts are lifted up without being flooded 4 When they 
want to remove to another place they have only to pull up the poles, which does 
not cost much money or labour. The lower classes call their superiors by the 
title of Chan-pei (Cham-x>i, Ch‘om-bai), which means the same as 

sovereign of the country. Afterwards the place where their first chief lived 
was called Chan^pei (Ch‘om-hai) also. The country has changed its old capital 
[old name ?3 Chiu^chiang (Kau-kong), (i.e. ‘Old Lagoon^ = Palembang).*' 
Concerning the king's title Chan^peiy the History of the Sung Dynasty, bk. 489, 
already recmds it in these words : “ The king [of San^fo-eh^x\ is styled Chan^peiy 
and in his country there are many people whose names begin with P**#, 

(lit. whose family name is i^w)." Now, we have long ere this demonstrated 
(supro, p. 362) that F^u is the Cham title Fd, This title, in common with many 
other Cham words, still survives nowadays in the Ache’h district, where it 
means a ‘prince.* Fo^chnt — ‘little Prince' is the style applied to the son 
of a princess when she is married to a man of no aristocratic lineage (see Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for January, 1897, p. 9^. There can thus be no doubt that 
at the period in question the title F6 was diffused all over Sumatra, or at least as 
far down as Palembang. This fact throws a new sidelight on Cham-Malay 
relations at this period. Evidently all linguistic relics like the one here dealt 
with were swept away from nearly the whole of Sumatra by the^ Javanese 
invasions of later periods. As regards Chan^pei, it has been a crux to Sinologists. 
Groeneveldt (op. cit , p. 188) makes so bold as to suggest that this term 
stands for Jatnhiy the name of the State conterminous on the north with 
Palembang, and infers that the author of the above account, having heard the 
name of Kuja Jambi, i.e. the King of Jambi, mistook it for the name of 
the king of Palembang. Professor Schlegel, with all his highly imi^native 
powers, can soar no higher than his confrere. And, after having enlightened 
us {T*ouna~Fao, 1901, 125) on the meaning of F*u, which, he asserts, 

** stands for Bu, which is an abbreviation of the common Arab and Malay 
appellative AbUy ‘Father'*’ [Ilthis, N.B., in a . d . 960, when the title is 
mentioned in Sung history], he cannot but agree for the nonce with his 
colleague on the meaning or Chnn-pety and adds that in the language of the 
Orang Benua in the Malay Peninsula Jambi means a betel -leaf, in Siamese 
Champl means the Michelia champaca [a variety of it; the M, e. being known 
as Champa\y and so forth. But, he remarks, in Malay names of plants are 
given to countries, and never, or very rarely, to persons. As regards Chan~peiy 
i hardly think that it stands for Jambi, for from the text it seems to have 
been a title given, not only to the sovereign, but also h) the digmtaries of 
the State. Hence it was probably a word meaning ‘ lord,’ ‘ chief,* or 
something similar. It may have been connected with either the Moil Smbitl 
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where the Maharuj of Zdbej resided was that called by the 
Arabs Sertrah and Serboza or SarbazUy and by the Chinese 
Ssieri’-liu and San-fo-chH or Shih-li Fo-shih^ and later 
on — that is to say, after 1377 — Chiu-chiang (Ku-kang) 
= ‘ Old Lagoon* (Thalaj). This place has, ere this, been 
satisfactorily enough identified with Srl^BhoJa, now called 


or Chxa’-smdin, = a 'ruler,* 'king*; the Khmer Sompea, Malay 

Sambah, ‘to worship,’ Semhayang^ ‘to pray* (cf. Batara, the title applied 
especially to Majapalut rulers, which is derived from the Sanskrit Chattara 
= revered, worshipful, noble lord) ; or even with Cdmpeya^ meaning ‘ gold,* 
as well as the Nagake^ara and the Carapaka trees ; and Campeyyaka = an 
inhabitant of Campd, a Cham. It is not impossible that some Palembang 
kings were of Cham descent. Edrisi (a.d. 1154) states (op. cit., p. 173) 

that in Rdneh (Zabej) kings are termed Fanjab, {Patt-jaUy PS-jau, 

Fdndava?). Fanambahan means ‘chief,’ lit. ‘object of veneration,’ in Java, 
from the root pamha, pemba = ‘homage, veneration, to pay homage,’ according 
to Dulaurier {Journal Asiatique, 1846, p. 650). Pandu, (Fandn), means 

a ‘leader,* a ‘pilot’ in Malay. Chao Ju-kua {eired a.d. 1240) tells us in his 
turn that the king of San^fo^chH is commonly called ‘ Essence of the Snake ’ 
(Takakusu, op. cit., p. xliv). No Chinese characters being, more aolito^ given, 
it is difficult to guess what the original terra may have been, whether Ndga^adra^ 
Sarpa-sdra, Pannaga-sdra, Bhnjaga- or Bhujanga-sdra, etc. The last two 
terms are not very dissimilar from Edrisi’s Fanjab, while Sarpa somewhat 
approaches the Chinese Chan-pi, The question must be left open until more 
definite information is forthcoming. 

Should, on the contrary, Chan-pei ultimately prove to mean Jambi, we should 
have then to conclude that Iambi, and not Palembang, was the ancient Srl-Bhoja. 
Of this possible eventuality we shall find other indications in the sequel, and 
meet also with a second Chxn-chiang, or ‘Old River,’ in the Jambi district itself. 

PoBtf^r%ptum,^ \ have noticed, since writing the above, that Professor de Goeje, 
.n his new edition of Ihn Khurdadbih’s text, restores, on the suggestion of 
Professor Kern, the title of the king of ZdheJ as Pati-Jab, ^ (pp. 13 , 
213), meaning the ‘Prince of Java’ (Pati-Jaba). This is ingenious, but not 
as yet quite convincing to me, because in such a case we should expect to 
find the traditional Arabic form Juba instead of Jaba, I, therefore, still 
adhere to my own views as expressed above, although ready to agree on 
a possible Pali. Jambi, , or ‘Chief of Jambi,’ which would have 

the advantage of harmonizing with the Chinese title Chan-pei in ite alternative 
possible acceptation. 
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Paletnbang. However, Van der Lith is mistaken in 
categorically asserting that Sertrah^ is a clerical slip 

for Serboza or Sarbaza^ which the latter is the 

truly correct form.^ It is by such dogmatic pronunciamientoa 
that our predecessors in the historical geography of the 
Far Fast have often made confusion worse confounded. 
And my proof that Sertrah is a distinct term from Sarbaza 
lies in the fact, so far overlooked by Sinologists, that the 
Chinese records of a.d. 961—962 give us the equivalent for 
Serlrah in Ssien-liu^ ^ ^ {Sen-liu, 8en-riu)^ which, they 
state, is an alternative designation for the kingdom of 
8an-fo-ch*i {8erboza).^ 8erzra/i, or 8erirat, and 8en'-riu, 
8era^reva (or 8era-rnvd)j may on the one hand represent the 
term 8iri-rattha^ or Sri^rdstra, and on the other the tribal 
name 8arawi belonging to a nation settled at Palembang;® 
while it may be somehow connected with Chaleh and 8(ilehy 
two branches through which the Musi, or river of Palenibang, 
discharges into the sea.^ 

Al- Fares, or Faras, in his ** Kitab-al-Atwal,'' or Book 
of Longitudes*' (a.d. 950-1000), states that Sarbaza^ or 
8erirahy is the island on which the Maharaja resided.* This 
assertion we shall see confirmed later on by Abfi-l-Ftdsi. 

MuhallabI {circd a.d. 1000) tells us that the island of 
8erirah is a dependency of China.® This is fairly correct, 
as Ilsien-liUy or 8an-fo-chH, is recorded as having sent 
tribute to China since a.d. 906.^ 


» ‘‘ Merveilles de Tlnde,’' pp. 248, 260. 

* Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit. , p. 662. 

* The mass of the inhabitants of Palembang belong, according to Crawfurd, to 
a nation distinct fromtthe Malays, called Sarawi (see Dennys* “Descript. Diet, of 
Brit. Malaya,” p. 348). Whether this name has been introduced from India, 
where it denotes a sect of fakirs (see Balfour’s “ Cyclop, of India,” 3rd ed , 
vol. iii, p. 634), or not, I cannot ssy, but it would be worth enquiring. 

* Saleh (Ayer Saleh) is one of the eastern mouths, not uow uavi^^able, of the 
Palembang River, the best entrances to which are uow the Suugsiing anti B;ni ju 
Asin. Chaleh River is a western tributary of the Baiiju Asiii, which it joins 
near its mouth. 

® See Dulaurier iu Journal Aaiatique, 1846, pp. 211-212. 

* Op. cit., p. 212; and Guyard’s “Geographic d’Aboiilfeda,” t. ii, pt. 2, 
p. 132. 

'' Groene veldt, on. cit.. D. 188. 
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Au-BTkunT (a.d. 1031), after having spoken of an island 
of Ram, or Ramin, belonging to Ceylon,^ which is un- 
doubtedly the one now called Rame^varnm, vulgo Ramisseram, 
lying between Adam’s Bridge and the opposite point of 
Madura, informs us that the island (or islands) of Zahej 
lies in that part of the Indian Ocean turned towards the east 
and nearing Cliina, and adds that such island (or islands) 
corresponds to that termed Surencllb (Suvarna - deipa), or 
‘Island of Gold,’ in Sanskrit literature® (Fragments, 123). 

* Sacliau’s “ Chronology of Ancient Nations*” Liondou, 187?^, p. 345. 

The translator remarks, p. 448 : “ Ramin. I do not know an island of this 

name! Terhaps the author meant the island Rdmani. described by Alkazwini, 

‘ Ivosinographie,’ i, p.*107. An island Rdml, in the Indian Ocean, is mentioned 
by Yakut, ii,-p. 739.” Dulaurier, in Journal Asii4tiqu€^ 1846, p. 187, writes 
Ram, . 

* Reinaud’s Introduction to the “ Geographie d’Aboulfeda,” pp. 300*^ 408. 
The term Suvarna -drlpa already occurs in the Kamayana {KinkindJid^kan^da), 
but applying, apparently, to the Malay Peninsula (see above, p. 78). On 
the otlier hand, in the same book (iv) the Kamayana mentions Java-dvipa 
with seven kingdoms, which is spelled Jana^dvlpa in Gorresio’s version (vol. ii, 
p. '254;, and said to be rich in silver and gold. May not tliis be Sumatra, in 
which case the two spellings Java and Jana might go some way towards 
accounting for the form Zdnej of the term Zdbej in some of thf) Arab writers ? 
Along witn the aliove, Gorrosio’s version also refers to a Jala~dvipa (* Island of 
waters ’), which might be Jalada or Jalaja, i.e. Chvn^la or Ka nibp ja {vide supra, 
pp. 167~16 m). Now, it is evident that it Sumatra is Java-dvipa it cannot he at 
the same time Suvarna-dvtpa. Moreover, Surarna-dvlpa (or Svarna~dvtpd) is 
mentioned in the ** Katha-Sarit Sagara ” as a country that could he reached by 
Sea, and apparently also by laud, from India. In fact, in ch. 57 of that work, 
we are told of a caravan journeying thereto by way of a town named Kdncana^ 
pnra (see Tawney’s transl., vol. ii, Calcutta, 1884, pp. 5 et seqq.). So much 
for all those who have hitherto held it to be Sumatra ! From various other 
passiigcs in the same publication we gather that — 

^ XI). Suvarna-dvipa lay on the sea-route from Kanaka (an island, “ the home of 
all felicities,’’ where jewels are bought and sold, but the people whereof are not 
acquainted with eagle -wood) to Tdmrnlijjta, a city which may or not he the 
same as Tarnralipti or Tamluk westward of the Hu^hl^ river, but which was 
in any case on the delta of the Ganges. (Op. cit.,"vm. i, pp. 87, 92, 662 ; and 
vol. ii, pp. 44, 698.) 

(2) Snvarna-dvlpa was met with on the following itinerary : Jalapura city on 
the east coast of India — Ndrikela Island (Nikobars) — Kanaka Island — KarpHra 
Island (Telok Kapur on the Indau River, east coast of the Malay Peninsula ; or 
Barus, west coast of Sumatra ; or west coast of Borneo?) — Suvarna^vipa — Simhala 
(Ceylon). (Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 561-552.) 

(3) The king of Snvarna-dvlpa was brother-in-law to the king of Ka{dha 
(vol. ii, p. 599), a circumstance arguing that these two countries could not have 
been very far distant from one another. 

(4) Kalasapura was a city on Stwarna-dvlpa ; apparently its capital (vol. i, 
p. 530). Now, I have scarcely any doubt that the city here referred to is 
Keldsa, GOOCOOOD* near Bilin in the Shwegyin district on the Peguau 
coast, near which rises the famous Kelasa pagoda, recorded under the name of 
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EdrTsT (a.d. 1154) does not tell us much that is of 
value, and his information is, as usual with him, confused 


Kelasahha-pahhala^cctU/a in the Kalyiim inscriptions. The capital, Golamnttiha- 
nagara^ was situatc^d, according to tlieso inscriptions, to the north-west of the 
pji^oda. Whether Kitlasapura was the same as Golamatfika or a distinct city 
nearer to the Kclasa Peak» it is in the present state of our knowhidge diflicult to 
say. But that a city of this name existetl in the district in question is certain ; 
for the History of the Thini:^ Dynasty, bk. 2*22 (see vol. ix, 

jip. 282-283 ; and ^Fa Tuau-lin, op. cit., p. 529), mentions a kingdom 

JOi-lo^she~fiiy ^ j’l ^ (i.e. Kelttsahha- ^ or Kalaia-pura)^ as lying 

to the north of Ttt-fio-lo (which does not seem to be Tnik-kiila, i.e. the ()ld 
Golamattika, but eitlier Tagala or Thagara on the Tavov River, see p. 86 mite^ 
or Dvnravati in Siam). A village bearing the name Kvhlsa exists on the left 
hank of the Jjaniaing River above Re, west coast of the Malay Peninsula ; and 
another Kelasa pagoda, apparently inodt;rn, rises above Pagat, not far from the 
confluence of the Gyaing with the Salwin Itiver; but the site of Kalaga-pura is 
evidently to be looked for in the neighbourhood of Ivclasa Peak. This district 
was part of Suvanna hh nmi^ the Golden Region of Buddhist fame ; it is 
accordingly very likely that JSffvarna-rfripa^ if not exactly idtuitical with it, 
meant the Malay Peninsula, which immediately adjoins it, as we have suggested. 
Sttvarna-bhruni is, in fact, separately referred to in the “ Katha-SarTt Sagara ” 
(vol. i, p. olO) as an island, which may mean the 'I’haton district, or some other 
deltaic island near by on the coast of the Gulf of Martaban. The Xopalese M8. 
(Add. 1643, Cambridge), of the eleventh century or earlier, on which Foucher 
has based his recent study on the ‘Miamographio Bouddhiqiie de PInde” 
(Paris, 1900), mentions a Knlasa •I'ara-jntra (or Kala-ynvara -purn?) with 
a sanctuary dating from at least the seventh century (pp. 90, 179), which may 
well be the Kalasapura of the “ Katha-Sarit Sagara,” and the Kdnsabha of the 
Kalyani inscriptions. If not, there is no lack in that neighbourhood of similar 
toponymies, such as, e.g., Ptolemy’s Sahara (=Savara) city and Sarabaric 
Gulf, and Abu Zajd’a Kalah^har, The Snvarna-pnra of the same MS. 
(op. cit., p. 106) may have stood also somewhere that way. Vijagaptira^ therein 
stated to lay in ^uvarna-piira^ may be, not Pauya, which, although bearing that 
name, was founded only in a.d. 1312, but Sri Y'tjaya in Lower Siam [vide sup ra, 
p. 188). Sri- Vijapura is, in fact, the full form of the name given in the MS. 
referred to. Suvarna-pni i was the later name of Sup‘han in the neighbourhood 
of the latter (see p. 176 ante) ; but we have found (p. 80) evidence of a mountain 
Suvarv^a-mdll in the Tenassenm province. Further, Lieut. Bagge’s Map of 
Teuasserim, 186S, marks the hitherto unexplored regions of an “ Ancient city of 
Thoo- won- na - boom - mee ” {SHoannabhumi) at the headwaters of the Yay ( Re) 
River near the Siamese frontier. • — ^ 

As regards the mysterious fairy island of Ka^dha^ also mentioned in the 
Nepalese MS. above referred to (see Fouchor, op. cit., pp. 105, i79) as Kahtdha- 
dvipa, its identity with Cathay, first suggested by Tawiiey (op. cit., vol. i, p. 86), 
and recently again put forward by Foucher, is ridiculous.; for the term Altai , 
plural Kitarif whence mediteval travellers obtained their Cathay and the Russians 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century their Kitai^ had scarcely become 
notorious before the tenth or eleventh century a.d. ; whereas the portion of the 
“Katha-SarTt Sagara” where the name Kata ha or Kahtdha occurs may be 
considerably older. It would have been far better to suggest instead Kattigara. 
But, as we have seen, Ka(dhfi could not hove lain very far away from Suvarna- 
dvlpa^ although being Apparently situated beyond Karptlrn, say Sumatra or the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula— at the very utmost Borneo, for according 
to Leyden a Persian treatise “termed * Seir-ul-Alilim ’ ." . . . mentiou.s 

the ‘great island of camphor,’ probably Borneo” (sec “Essays rel. to Indo- 
China,” vol, i, 1st series, p. 124). I should think, accordingly, that Kafuha 
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to a degree. He locates the island (or islands) of ZdbeJ 
(which he calls, as we have seen, probably through the 
carelessness of his copyists, ZdleJ, ZdneJ, Rdlej\ Rdnej\ etc.) 
in front of the coast of Zanj\ i.e. Zanjibar and Sufala, 
and considers both countries, which lie some 3,000 
miles apart, as almost facing one another. Hence, 
naturally, an inevitable jumble up of facts regarding 
them in his narrative. An 3 "how, he goes on to state that 
the natives of Zanj being unprovided with sea-going vessels, 
their transoceanic trade is carried on by ships from Oman 
and others, bound for the islands of Zdbej\ which are 
dependencies of India. The people of Zdbej\ on the other 
hand, sail to Zanjibar in large and small craft and trade 
there, an easy task for them, as they can easily understand 
the language of the natives of that coast. The importance 
of this statement, on which Reinaud lays such great stress,* 
as proving that commercial intercourse existed between 
the Archipelago and the east coast of Africa, and that 
the language spoken in both countries was the same 
or very nearly so, is marred by the possibility that the 
islands he calls here Zdlej and Rdlej are in reality those 
of Rdnejy a term meaning Cocos Islands, which seems to 
have been the name supplied to the islands lying to the 


may be the hitherto unidentified kingdom of Ch^u-tu-K^un or K^iut^tn^k^wtn ^ 
® SS & {Ku-io-kon), referred to in the Chinese History of the Liang 
Dynasty as having been conquered by Fan-man, the gallant king of Fu~nan 
(Kamboja), "who reigned between a.d. 200—230 circa. This country must have 
been either on the Malay Peninsula or in the neighbourhood. A similarly named 
State, Ch*u~tu-ch*ien or Ch*u-iu-kan, ® [Kui-ta-kan), is recorded 

in the “ Tsin-shu ” among the countries conquered between a.d. 336 and 347 by 
king Wen of Lin-i (Champa) ; and its name occurs at times under the contracted 
form ^ J[j5 , Ch^ii-tu, , KHut-tUf or Kut^to (see Pelliot in Bulletin jkeole 
Fran^aise d^Extr, Orient, t. iii, note 2, April-June, 1903, p. 266). Further, 
there is Ptolemy’s Kortatha or Kan-Uk, Ko^tat to reckon with {vide ante, 

pp. 288 et seqq.), which may be, after all, the most eligible and likely repre- 
sentative of Kanaka, Kuti or Kutei in East Borneo, the Katrea district on 
North Sumatra, and other similarly named places in the Archipelago are far less 
suitable. 

* Ibid., pp. 390-391. 
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west of the Maldives, among which Madagascar was 
presumably included.^ It is true that among the Zalej 
islands Edrlsi mentions ^arbuah^ (also spelled 

Saranda)y the name of which strikingly resembles $ 

Sharirah (so written, as we shall see, by Nowairl), and 
8at'baza\ to which he assigns 1,200 miles in circuit 
(400 parasangs? — the same as the perimeter ascribed by Abii 
Zaid to Sarbaza^ supraj p. 559). But along with it he refers 
to the island of Anjabahy capital Anfujahy 

which is, it is alleged, 45 ^^^ Ankujahy i.e. Zanzibar Island, 
till this very day called Anguya by the Swahilis.® The 
other island, Karmada or Karmadaty which he locates 

near Zdnej Island, may, however, if not actually KarirndtOy 
be Nowairrs Karmuh or KaramUy which he 

places in his Ldrui or Ldravi Sea (Straits of Malacca), and 
which I think may be the Great Kerimun or JKrtmuny or 
both it and its smaller homonymous island, opposite Tanjong 
Bulus, the south-western extremity of the Malay Peninsula.^ 
Apart from this medley, EdrIsI mentions a volcano on an 
islet near his Zdnej Island, which, from the description he 
gives of it, is apparently the same as the one he refers to 
further on as being situated on the island of Saldhat.^ The 
remainder of his information on Zdnej {Zdbej) consists in 

^ Seo Vail der Lith in “ Merveilles de I’Tndo,” p. 291. Great affinity has, of 
course, been traced between the languages of the Archij^elago and Malagasy, the 
tongue spoken all over Madagascar ; so great, indeed, as to lead scholars to 
consider the latter to be affiliated to the Malayo- Polynesian stock, and to suggest 
the hypothesis that Madagascar was colonized by tribes from the west coast of 
Sumatra (see “ Papers relating to Indo-China,” 2nd series, vol. i, p. 270). But 
this, although proving the expansion of the Malayo- Polynesian (or Melanesian- 
Negrito (P), see pp. 263-254 above) race to such distant lands, does not completely 
establish that commercial intercourse existed between the two regions at the time 
of which Edrisi speaks. More evidence is required ere we can unreservedly accept 
his statements. 

* See Jaubert’s ** G6ographie d’EdrlsI,*' pp. 68 et seqq. ; and Van der Lith in 
op. cit., pp. 288, 289, 294.. 

• Van der Lith is certainly wrong (op. cit., p. 281) in correcting inito 

Tyumah 1 1 I have several times already animadverted on this maniacal 
tendency of playing with the geographical nomenclature handed down to us in 
the old texts. 

^ Jaubert, op. cit., pp. 60 and 82. 
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a repetition of the statement from Mas'iidl’s (?) ^'Kitab-al- 
‘Ajaib as regards Chinamen having emigrated and settled 
there owing to the troubled state of their fatherland. W^ith 
this we take leave of EdrlsT, who has caused so much 
confusion in Far Eastern geography. 

Yakut (a.d. 1218) tells us that from Sarhaza^ 
as he spells its name, camphor is exported.' 

KazwTnI (a.d. 1263-1274), following his predecessors, 
describes Zdhej as an extensive island situated not far from 
the limits of China, but more towards India. * 

Ibn Sa'id (a.d. 1274), quoted by Abild-Feda, is pretty 
explicit in his statements. ‘^The islands of Rdnej** (Zabej), 
he writes, are celebrated in the accounts of merchants and 
travellers. The largest of them is Sari yah, which is 400 
miles long from north to south and about 160 miles in 
width all over. Several arms of the sea penetrate into it. 
Its capital, Sartrah, is situated on its middle on an estuary 
and a river.^* And further on he adds: The islands of 

the Mahrdj (Maharaja) are numerous. Their sovereign is 
one of the richest raonarchs of India and the one who 
possesses most gold and elephants. The largest of these 
islands is the seat of his authority.^' * As a little before 
Ibn Sa‘id has declared that the largest of such islands 
is Sarirah^ there can be no doubt left as to this being 
the one containing the capital. The mention of elephants 
entirely excludes Java. Abil Zaid (see p. 659) assigned 
900 parasangs (2,160 miles) circuit to the capital (State) of 
Zdhej ^ and 400 parasangs (960 miles) circuit to Sarhazn 
island (district). It will be seen, therefore, that while 
Sarhaza or Sarlra denotes the particular portion or district 
of Sumatra in which stood the capital (viz. Palembang), 
Zdbej includes the whole island or nearly so. Sumatra is 
1,070 miles long, and has an average breadth of over 
200 miles. The 160 miles in width assigned by Ibn Sa*Id 
to the Serirah territory correspond very closely to the width 

* “ Merveilles de Tlnde,” p. 248. 

* Journal ^siatigne, 1846, p. 206. 

3 Gu}ard*s Geographic d’Aboulfeda,” t. ii, pt. 2, pp. 126 and 132. 
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of the Pttleinbang district from the sea (Bangka Strait) on 
the north-east to the central mountain range of Sumatra to 
the south-west. 

DimashkI {circd a.d, 1300) follows EdrlsT in confusing 
with the islands off the east coast of Africa ; and thus he 
locates JLafujah (Zanzibar?) close to Serirah and separates 
both of them from Kam ar or Komo Vy (Madagascar?), by 
a mere channel or arm of the sea.^ On Serirah^ however, 
he is pretty well informed. He puts down its circumference 
at 1,200 miles, says it contains two rivers^ (the Jambi 
and Musi?) and many cities, amongst which Serirah is the 
most celebrated ; and adds that the best camphor is derived 
therefrom.^ He then passes on to the island of the 
Maharaja, which he seems to believe a quite distinct place, 
and unfolds his lore on it in this strain : — “ The island of 
the Maharaja is the most extensive, its length is of 12 and 
its breadth of 5 days’ march (or sailing ?), At its extremity 
stands a great volcano which throws up sparks and stones 
with a thunderlike noise and lightning. Owing to the fire 
there is no dwelling nor thoroughfare within a distance of 
one parasang (3 miles). This volcano is the largest in the 
world, there is not the like of it. The place it occupies is 
called ‘ Volcano Island,’ and compared to the remainder of 
the island it stands to it in the same ratio as the foot does 
to the whole leg. When ships approach the island at the 
beginning of a squall, tiny black dwarfs, five spans or less 
in stature, resembling negroes, appear and climb aboard, 
without harming anyone . - . * Here we have 

a repetition (or the original version ?) of the Negrito story 
located by the “ Mukhtasar-al-‘Ajaib ” at Sanji (see above, 
p. 245, note). As to the volcano, it is evidently the same 
as mentioned by preceding authors. Furthermore, DimashkI 

^ Mehren, Manuel de la Cosmographie du Moyen-dge,” Copenhagen, 1874, 
p. 198. 

* Ibid., p. 22. 

’ Ibid., pp. 199 and 204. The text has, I suppose, 400 parasangs of circuit, 
as in Abu Zaid for Sarbaza, which calculated at the rate of three miles to 
a parasang yield the 1,200 uules of the translator. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 
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discourses of the islands of Rdmni^ circuit 500 miles (as 
against 800 parasangs = 1,920 miles of Abu Zaid) ; Seldmit 
(==Ibn Khurdadbih*8 ^elahet and Edrlsi’s Saldhat)^ circuit 
300 miles,^ already noticed above (p. 554) ; and Kdmruny 
near Serirahy so called from the name of its king.* This 
Kdmrun is evidently EdrTsi’s extensive and fertile island of 
Sumahy Sabarmahy Shumahy or Tanumahy i^y^y , 

^^y producing eaglewood, cocoanuts, sandal ivood, amd 
camphor, a Buddhist country where cremation is practised 
and the king bears the name (or title) Kdmrun. 

It lies at five days' sailing from Kmdr (Kamboj a), is 
surrounded by numerous islands small in size but inhabited, 
and the depth of the sea round it is about 40 fathoms ; its 
mountains produce camphor superior to that of all other 
countries.* The Kamrun king has two islands under his 

1 Ibid., p. 205. 

* Ibid., p. 198. 

* Jaubert’a “ Gdographie d’EdrIsI,’’ pp. 82, 83, and 88. Dimashki, op. cit., 

p. 207, mentions a kin<y named Kamrun^ reigning over Kmdr (Kamboja). Hero 
we have, evidently, the , Ku^limgy king of Fu’-nan of Sni history (Ma 

Tuan-liu, op. cit., p. 441) and T'ang annals (ch. 222, c) ; and above either the 
title Kii^limg or K^un-lun, gg (or m) iiiiiir. of dignitaries in the State of 

F^an-p^an (South-We.st Siam), or that of king Chulan^ Cholan (or Kolam)y 
reigning over the southern p.art of the Malay Peninsula during the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century (see p. 261 above). In the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
January, 1902, p. 135, I have explained the title Kuching of the Fu-nan king 
as being the Moh-Khmer word Kning, meaning ‘River,* and, metamorphically, 
the King, State, or Kingdom (from the fact of every Further Indian State being 
anciently situated on a river which gave access to its capital, the command of 
which was tantamount to the ]>ossession of the whole State). K^un-lun in the 
sense of Kollajn^ Cholan, etc., I have shown (also above, p. 103) to stand for 
Knla, Kola, Kollam, the name of the pioneer Southern Indian settlers on the 
Malay Peninsula aud northern part of the Archipelago, which became afterwards 
the name for the Java race, now equally incorrectly called ‘ Malays,* from those 
same Kulas or Kolas,, who came from Malaya or Malaya^vdra, i.e. Malabar, 
and gave its first name to the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. As regards 
KUm-lun as a prefix to the name of dignitaries in P^an^p'an, I have been 
hesitating between Guru, Khloh, and K/tutjk-ldang as its equivalents. 

Kdmrun, 9 employed to designate Kdmart^pa or Kamrtip 

(Asam) by Ihn ]^urdadbih and other writers that followed after him ; but in 
the case in point there can ho no doubt that the king alluded to under this title 
reigned over a country situated on Singapore Strait, or, at all events, on the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula. I much doubt even if our Arabists are 
correct in identifying the Kdmrun country with Karnrup, for the only information 
that Ibn Khurdadbih and Edrisi give us thereon is that the States of king 
Kflmrfm abound in rhinoceroses and. border upon China. Abu Zaid adds that 
Knmritn produces the best eaglewood of India (Reinaud, op. cit., p. 135). 
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sway, named respectively FamUsd^ (Kamusa = Gomm 

or Oomespola?)^ and Ld^mah^ (^ = Basma^ Bhasmatiy 

vide supra, p. 440). The natives of these islands are fair 
(almost white) complexioned ; their women are exceedingly 
handsome. The men are brave and enterprising ; they 
devote themselves to piracy on skifEs of remarkable speed, 
especially when they are at war with the Chinese, with 
whom there exists no truce (or respite).^ Sumah or Shumah 
cannot be, as was oddly enough suggested, Sumatra,^ 
for that name did not as yet exist in Edrisi’s time 
(a.d. 1154). The term might at best be referred to Sumah, 
Simara, or Sa?nara, all names for camphor (see above, 
pp. 439, 440), and through them to Samarldttg,^ or other 
district on either the north or west coast of Sumatra.^ 
However, such conjectures, based on mere phonetic 
similarities, do not appear to be sufficiently supported by 
other evidence. The real connection seems to be with Ibn 
Khurdadbih’s island of Kyuma or Kayumah (a mis- 
spelling for or Tyumah or Tanumah?), which, ho 

also states, produces eaglewood and camphor ; ® as well as 
with Suluiman’s Beiumah or Bt^Tumah, ; and, through 

both, with Tamer as or Tembrau, the Old Singapore Strait, 


This is, or was, from an Arabian point of t^iew, far more true of Kamboja 
(Kmar), the ruler of which is likewise, as we have noticed, called f^dmrun by 
Dimn^kl. The rhinoceroses that our Arabists find so plentiful in A^am must 
be BuceroH rhinoceroses, i.e. hornbilla, for no other kind is known to be indigenous 
to that country. 

> Jaubert, op. cit., p. 91. It is possible that Edrlsi may here have mixed up 
particulars about the warfare with the Chinese with those of the country of the 
other Kdmrun king, whose states bordered upon China. 

* Jaubert, op. cit., p. 88, note, where the “ Precis de la G6ogr. Univers.** 
(t. i, p. 379 ; and t. iv, pp. 255 et seqq.) is also quoted in support. It was 
probably from such vagaries, or the reproduction of them in some later work, 
that Mr. E. H. Parker was misled into stating in the China Review, vol. xxiii, 
p. 257, that the Arabs of the ninth century had already made use of the 
word Sumatra ” ! ! 

* Samarlang, however, or, at any rate, the settlement known by 

this name, did not come into existence until a few years before the foundation of 
Sumatra and Fatal, that is to say, about a.d. 1280. The term may, however, 
have sprung up long before that as a name for the district in which that 
settlement arose (see Marre’s ** Histoire des Rois de Pasey,** pp. 14, 21). 

* Perhaps to Sabrang, one of its nicknames, for which vide infra, 

^ Journal Asiatique, 1865, p. 291. See also ** Merveilles de Plnde,” p. 253. 
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the Tanuis or Tcuiiarus Promontori urn, afterwards called 
Samara, etc. Here camphor, eaglewood, and sandalwood 
come down from the neighbouring borders of the Kndau 
district, and all other conditions suit the description given 
by the Arab writers just quoted.^ This holds true, especially 
of the KiTmriin king, for the “ Sejarah Malayu tells us 
that a lidja Chnlan (=Kollam, KjirniGn?) was in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century a.d. reigning over the 
southern portion of the Malay Peninsula, and had a fort of 
black stone on tlie Johor lliver.'-^ 

Anu-n-h^EDA (a.d. 1o 21) fully confirms the identity of 
the island of Sarirah with that on which the capital was 
situated, by heading his paragraph thereon with the words 
“Island of the Mahrdj or of SarirahP ^ He then follows 

1 Seo above, pp. 190, 200. The proposed identification by Van der Litli 
(op. cit., p. ‘2o.'J) and others of Bvtumnh, TtjHmah, etc., witlj Piilo Tyuman, 
off the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, is certainly unfortunate, for 

that rocky and sparsi ly inlia])ite<l island is surely not fit to become a station on 
the sea-route to ('hina. Kv<‘n admitting that tlie harbour at which the Arab 
ships called was on tin; opjxKsite inuinland at tlie mouth of the Eudau, near which 
is — exult, O Arabists and Sinologists ! — a mountain hearing also the name of 
TyuhiftH, and a cove termed the ‘Camplior (yove’ (see above, p. 436), the position 
of the place is not to he coniparcd to that of the I'umerau district on the Old 
Siiigap<»re Strait, the very high way tlii ongh which all tlie ships bound to China 
passed in the ol<l days. The products mentioiie<l could easily find their way 
thither from the upper readies of the Eiidau and the Johor borders, wliere they 
are mostly to he found. Jjesides, the Eiidau district would he of old, ns it has 
been to tliis day, a dependency of the power that ruled on Singajiore Strait, and 
the produce from the neighbouring districts would naturally flow there where the 
capital bus always stood from the nmiotc'st period. There is, of course, the 
objection about the di.stance from Kynma^ or Tanntna, to Kmdr, which 

both Ihn Miurdadhih and Edrisi state to bo days’ sailing; whereas Sulaimaii 
and Ibnu-1-Eakih assign ten days to tlie passage from Betuma to Kadranj (Koh 
Troll). Hut this objection would be of little weight, as Ihn !^iurdadbih and 
EdrTsi are too often unreliable in the distances they give, owing to the manuscripts 
of their works tliat n?aehed us being either mutilated or corrupt. Edrisi, for 
instance, merely puts down at ten days the distance from the same i^uma to 
Sandnfiddt (op. cit., p. 84). If the correct spelling really be Tyuma or Tanuma, 
so as to argue a distinct place from Betuma, I would then be inclined to locate 
this place, not at Tyuman or on the opposite mainland (which would be yet too 
far from Kmdr if one could get thither in five days), hut at Taluma (Talubin?), 
the Chinese Teny-Hu^mei, further up the east coast of the Malay Peninsula 
(see above, p 524), which lies, as may be ascertained from a map, at almost 
exactly half distance between Betuma (Singapore Strait) and Kadranj Harbour 
(Ila-tieu). It will thus be seen that Pulo Tyuman or the opposite mouth of the 
£ndau will not do for our purpose. From its being within out 90 to 100 miles 
from Singapore Strait, if objection is taken to Betuma on the ground above 
stated, the objection applies to it as well. 

* Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” pp. 10, 12, 13. 

* Guyard’s “ Geographic d’Aboulfeda,” t. ii, pt. 2, p. 132. 
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with the quotations from Ibn Sa‘Id and Muhallabl, which 
have already been noticed above. 

NowAiRi (a.d. 1820-1332) places Sharirah, as he 

spells its name, in his first sea, i.e. the Sea of Sanji, in which 
he is misled, apparently, to locate also Anfujah, 

(= Zanzibar ?).^ Zdhej — or as he writes it, l^dnej — 

he correctly puts in his second sea, the Sea of or Snif, 

along with other islands he calls Barkan^ ^ Kmdr 

(Kambqja) ; Rdki or Radi, ^5^1^ (perhaps for Rami, 

and Lankdlm or LanjdluH, which 

may bo the island of llangkalis in front of Siak (east coast 
of Sumatra), or else that of Langkachiu {Lang-ya- /isiu of 
Chinese records), abreast of G‘hump‘hon Bay (east coast of 
the Malay Peninsula; see above, p. 115). 

Baku! {circa a.d. 1430), the imitator of Kazwini, assigns, 
like the latter, to Zdbej a position intermediate between 
China and India, but nearer to the Indian (Malay ?) 
Peninsula.^ 

With him we have about exhausted the list of Arab 
authorities who left us useful information about Zdhrj, It will 
be seen that the identity of its capital and principal district 
with Sarbaza or iSe/7m,i.e. Sri-Bhoja, Haien-Hiiy or Palembang, 
is vouched for by no less than three respectable writers, viz., 
al-Furas, Ibn Sa‘Id, and Abu-l-Feda, while it is impugned 
by none of them, and is besides supported by an over- 
whelming mass of circumstantial evidence. And yet our 


' “ Merveillea de I’lado,’* p. 281. Thw oyersijrht of Nowalri has thrown 
Van der Lith off his bearinjys altogether, for he (p. 249) takes Nowairi's Sea of 
^anji to meair the Sea of Zanj, wliich is absurd, for this author starts from the 
east in the enumeration of his six seas, and names ^anjl first, relegating the Zmj 
Sea to the very end of his list. To be candid, 1 may say that I still feel very 
reluctant to pin my faith on our Arabists’ identification oi Anfitjah (or Aalcuin?) 
with Zanzibar ; for it seems that some island or district in the Archipelago 

is meant. . 

* This term Barkan looks very similar to Praknn, the name of a district on 
the coast of Annam referred to above, pp. 292-294. 

•* A«**ain, we have here a tm-in very similar to the Rnndaiy, or liadaiy^ of the 
Cham 'inscription, Xo. 409, A, 2 (Aymonier’s “Inscription Tcliames,” in ./o/o7ifi4 
Aaiatigne, 1891, p. 42), dated Siika 1092 = a d. 1170; meant lor the JiadB 
tribe now settled on the western borders of Bifi-dih (Campa). 

* Dulaurier, in Journal Aaiatique, 1840, p. 206. 
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Arabists and Sinologists have somehow managed to make 
out that Zdhej was Java, that its capital stood on Java, and 
that the empire had been founded by the Javanese.^ And, 
strange to say, all this aerial castle of fiction they have 
built rests on a simple misconception, namely, that the 
term Java embodied in the name Zdhej cannot, or rather 
could not, designate any other country but that ‘ Pearl of 
Islands,’ Java. It is sincerely to be hoped, for the sake 
of that scientific progress our present generation has so 
much at heart, that such antiquated theories will now be 
abandoned in view of the evidence to the contrary we 
have brought together above. However, to omit no point 
that may prove one’s thesis, I may add that I hold one 
more argument in reserve which, in my humble opinion, 
conclusively demonstrates the identity of the capital and 
seat of the kings of Zdhej with Palembang. This important 
particular I was fortunate enough to discover in Captain 
Bozorg’s narratives, and it is to the following effect : — 

Captain Bozorg’s 102nd ^Ajaib story ^ tells lis of an Arab 
navigator who obtained an audience from the then reigning 
king of Zdbej^ whose name is recorded as (or 

Ser-Ndtdkalah. Now, by turning to the Chinese 


' Excusing Reinaud and Dulaurier for having expressed such views (Intro- 
duction to the “ Geographic d’Aboulfeda,” pp. 389, 390 ; ** Relation des 

Voyages,” etc., p. Ixxiv ; Journal Asiatique, 1846, pp. 204-208) at a time 
when those researches — of which they, the learned Reinaud especially, may 
be regarded as the founders — were as yet in their initial stage, there is 
no possible excuse for the Java -aberration of later scholars^ such as 
Van der Lith (see above, p. 567), Takakusu (“ Record of the Buddhist 
Religion,” pp. xliii-xliv, where he makes Java), and many others who 

represent the most recent research. Ohavannes is, however, an exception — 
the only one as far as I am aware. He, in fact, had, among a number of 
misconceptions, the clear perception, at least, that Sarhaza or Srl^Bhoja must 
have been the famous Zabej of Arab travellers. He, nevertheless, threw out the 
hint as a mere guess, without attempting to substantiate it, and his suggested 
connection simply rests, I must point out, on a wrong basis, viz., the analogy, as 
he explains, between the names Sarbaza or Srl^BhoJa and Zabej (“ Voyagjes des 
Pelerins Bouddhistes,” p. 37, note). We shall see directly that such supposed 
analogy is groundless. Takakusu, loc. cit., instead of taking up the sensible 
hint, preferred to revert to the old Java theory, now obsolete and also a regression 
in science. 

*. See “ Merveilles de I’lnde,” p. 164. 
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account of 8an-fo-chH given in the History of the Sung 
Dynasty, we find mentioned a king Hai-li Hu-ta-hsia- 
It - t^an, m m :k m s. who sent envoys with 
tribute to China in a.d. 960 and in the Summer of 961. 
He must have died before the end of the year last referred 
to, for in the Winter <rf the same year, 961, tribute was 
offered by a new king, ^ ^ (=Sri OjaP), who had 

evidently succeeded him. Groeneveldt transcribes the name, 
in question 8i-ri-hu-ta-hia-li-Van\^ Takakusu interprets it 
as Sri Kuta-harit or Sri Oupta-hdrlta ; ^ and Prof. Schlegel 
gives the unlikely rendering Sri Uda Haritan? 

It is, however, clear to me that this king is unquestionably 
the one mentioned in the *Ajaib quoted above, whose name 
is restored by Van der Lith as “ &ri Nata-kala/^^ By 
comparison of this form with the Chinese transcript Hsi-li 
Ilu^ta Hsia-li’-Van, we may infer that the original correct 
name must have been something like Sri Rudraharita, 
Hutakalada, Hutta-(or Hotra-)hala (or halidda), IJdahara, 
etc. Accordingly, the Arabic transcript should perhaps be 
amended into 

As regards the synchronism of both the Chinese and 
Arab records on the subject of the reign of the potentate 
in question, there can be no doubt. Although Captain 
Bozorg does not, in this instance, mention any definite 
date, but vaguely refers the story concerning that king to 
some time before the compilation of his work {circd a.d. 955), 
we can judge from the fact that the stories he tells have 
been mostly collected from the mouth of seamen during 
the period between a.d. 901—963,’’^ that the anecdote relating 
to King Sri Ndfd-kalah presumably belongs to the same 
interval. As this same ruler, termed Sri Huta-^halidan in 
Sung history, must have died in a.d. 960, or even a year 
before that — for the envoys he sent cannot have taken less 

1 Op. cit., p. 188. 

2 Op. cit., p. xlii. 

^ T^oimg^FaOf 1901, pp. 125-126. 

* Op. cit., pp. 154, 207, 233. 

» See preface to “ Merveilles de Plnde,” p. ix. 
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than one year to reach the Chinese capital (then at Pien^ 
liang^ now K‘ai-feng Fu, in Honan), — it will be seen that 
he may very likely have begun to reign, say, twenty or 
thirty 3^ears before that event (or a.d. 9150-940), thus 
allowing ample time for the story concerning him to reach 
Captain Bozorg's ear, so as to find a place in his book 
by 955 A. I), or thereabouts. There seems, therefore, no 
shadow of a doubt that the names Sri Nata-kalah and Sri 
Iluta-halidau refer to one and the same personage who was, 
as the Cliiriose and Arabic narratives respectively state, king 
of Saii-fo-eh‘i (= Sarbrtza, Sri-Blioja^ or Paleinbang) and 
Mahiiraja of ZdbeJ, Hence, surely, = Sumatra, with 

capital at Surbaza = Serlra = Hsien - Uu = Sri - Bhoja = 
Palembang.^ 

Having thus, I venture to hope, proved my contention, 
it only remains for me to challenge the last argument to 
which Van dor Lith clings in order to justify his identi- 
fication of the ZdbeJ empire with the Island of Java. 
From the fact that Captain Bozorg mentions^ Markdwand^ 
as a city of ZdbeJ where amber (ambergris?) is 
plentiful, he glibly twists that word into Mazafawld, 
so as to be able to connect it with Mdjapd/iit, 

, the name of the famous mediaeval kingdom 
in the eastern extremity of Java.^ His success in name- 
changing may be judged by comparing his revised reading 
with the correct form of the toponymio last referred to, 
as it occurs in the Javanese chronicles.^ But, apart from 
this, to hold that the kingdom of Mdjapdhlt already 
existed in Captain Bozorg’s time, that is to say, from the 
first half of the tenth century — whereas its foundation 


‘ Althou^^h, as he has to confess, Van der Lith could not find in the lists of 
the kings of Java any name approaching in the least to his Sr! Nata-kala, he 
yefc liolds a brief for Java as being Zdbej\ the seat of his power (see “ Merveilles 
(le ri ude/’ p. 233). Alas! Juvomania is, I am afraid, incurable. 

2 Op. (.it , p. 100. 

♦ Ibid , pp. 231-232. 

^ See extract from Javanese chronicle printed by Dulaurier in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1846, pp. 545-546, whence I have taken the above form of 
the name. 
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is not in the Javaneae chronicles themselves put down 
earlier than a.d. 1233, and from Chinese records it may 
be inferred to have taken place between a.d. 1280 and 
1293,^ — is an anachronism for which Van der Liith finds 
but poor justiHcation.^ There is further the fact to face 
that no ambergris is, that I am aware of, collected on the 
Java coast or its immediate neighbourhood; the centre of 
its collection and trade being of old, as unanimously stated 
in both Chinese and Arab records, on the north coast of 
Sumatra.^ Markdwand or Markdwind^ where amber — so says 


* See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 168, note. The History of the Yuan Dynasty, 
bk. 131, translated on tne same page, explicitly states that in 1293 Rudeu Vijaya 
defended himself against his rival (Aji Katang) at Majapahit, “which place he 
held founded as a basis for his resistance.’* 

^ The argutiient he brings forward in support of his idea is, that according to 
Professor Kern, who bases his opinion on documents found on the Island of ,^va 
itself, there already existed in a.d. 840 a king Uttunga-deca^ who reigned 
supreme at Majapahit Merveilles de 1 Inde.” p. 232). But, I ask, is this 
correct? For. according to Lassen's Indische Alterthumskunde,*’ 1st ed., 
vol. iv, p. 482, the very same king Uttungadeva is mentioned in an inscription of 
ascertained date ^ viz. a.d. 1294, where he claims to have subjected five kings and 
to be sovereign of the ^Island of Java* — Jawa^dvipa — which geographical 
expression is U) be taken as meaning, of course, merely the eastern part (and 
perhaps only the eastern end) of the island. More evidence is therefore required 
to substantiate Van der Lith’s standpoint. 

^ Sulaiman (a.d. 861) tells us that ambergris is found in the Sea of Harkand 
(Bay of Bengal) during the south-west monsoon, and that a small quantity of 
it is bartered for iron by the natives of the L/mjabalus islands (Nikobirs). 
(See Reinaud’s “ Relation,’* etc., pp. 11, 17.) The last particular is confirmed 
nearly seven centuries later on by Barbosa, who states that in the islands of 
Nauaear (Nikobar) there is very good ambergris, which is conveyed to Malacca 
and other places. Mandelslo (“ Voyages,” Amsterdam, 1727, t. i, p. 81) names, 
as far as Further India is concerned, Pegu and Bengal as places whence the 
best ambergris comes. Fei Hsiu (a d. 1436) speaks of a Lung-yen Hsu or 
‘ Ambergri.s Island* near the point of AchTn, North-West Sumatra, which 
Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 222, identifies with Pulo Rondo, but I myself with Pulo 
Bras or Lampuyang — the Lampitm [ = Lung- [pi] -yen] of old maps— where large 
quantities of ambergris were collected and brought for sale in the market of 
Su-mSn-ta-la (Sumatra city). Ming history, book 326, mentions amber^is 
among the articles sent as tribute by Su-m^n-ta-la (Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
p, 214) ; and a passage from the ” Pien-i-tien ” (presumably taken from records 
of the Ming dynasty) distinctly states that “ Sn-nien-ta-la is the country which 
yields ambergris.” (See T'ouny^Pao, 1901, pp. 338, and 340 for Chinese text.) 
The Tung^hsi-yang^k'au (a.d. 1618) tells us of the price of ambergris on the 
Acheb (Achin) market (ibid., p. 215). From this evidence we see that the north 
coast of Sumatra was the centre of the ambergris trade in medimval times ; 
Malacca also sharing in it later on. 

Van der Lith, however, adduces in corroboration of his theory a passage from the 
PMai Chronicle stating that the tributary countries lying to the east of .lava used 
to bring to Majapahit otferings of their produce, amoug which was amber. This 
was, be it noted, alter a.d. 1377, the date of conquest of those countries bv 
Majapahit, and has nothing to do with the period (a.D; 900-960) we are couoemed 
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the text, whether rightly or not corrected into * ambergris 
by the translator yet remains to be seen — is plentiful, 
should consequently be looked for on that coast. If, on the 
other hand, it is really a question of amber, we must then 
locate that seaport either on the coast of Annam or on the 
Gulf of Martaban.* Does not, in fact, Markdwand^ by an 
almost imperceptible alteration, thus (Marta wand), 

look for all the world as the very perfect simulachre of 
Martawan or Martavan^ the usual way in which the name 
Martaban is spelt by our early travellers P I shall not, 
however, allow myself, like my predecessors, to be led away 
by phonetic resemblances, even although in this case the 
conjecture is, after all, not so improbable.* I may, per contra. 


with. The Pasai Chronicle mentions the eastern countries referred to as being 
liandan, Siran (Ceram), and Larantuka (east portion of Flores) ; and names, 
among other articles, nutmegs, cloves, and musk (see Marre’s “ Histoire des 
Kois de Pasey,” p. 98). This clearly shows that the amber, or rather ambergris, 
must ha^o come from the Moluccas (Tidore, etc.), which are, with Timor, the 
nearest places on the east of Java where the spermaceti whale and its product, 
ambergris, occur. Sonnerat (vol. ii, p. 118) mentions amber as being found in 
Yolo (Sulu). But prior to that period, i.e. a.d. 1377, when the Island of Java 
was probably still a terra incognita even in the Archipelago and V'’an der Lith*s 
Mazafawid did not yet eiist, except retrospectively in his imagination, it is 
very unlikely that ambergris flowed thither and found there a market. 

' Amber is spoken of by Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 421) as being, apparently 
from a very early period, obtained from mines in Lin~i (Upper Champa) ; ana, 
indeed, a certain amount seems to be extracted thence (Annamefie territory) to 
this day. It is said to be derived also from Kamboja (?) and Yiin-nan (Li-kiang 
and Yung-ch‘ang districts). Williams (“Middle Kin^om,” 1883 ed., vol. u, 
p. 398) vaguely states it is found “ in the Indian Islands ^ and localities in 
Annam and Yunnan.” The chief source of supply in Indo- China has, however, 
been for centuries UPP®*' Burma, where the Hu-kong valley in which the Fayen~ 
taung or * Amber Hills* are situated (in about 26° 15' N. lat. and 96° 30' £. 
long.) has long become famous for the golden resin. This was worked at Ava, 
as more recently at Mandalay, into bea& for rosaries, various trinkets, and even 
statuettes and boxes such as were found in the late king of Burma's treasure and 
are now kept in the South Kensington Museum. The output of the Hu-KOng 
mines was, in 1896 -97, about 14 cwts., valued at 2,330 rupees. It has, besides, 
been noticed in other places in Burma (see ** Upper Burma Gazetteer,** pt. i, 
vol. ii, 1900, pp. 294-295). Marini (“ Delle Missioni,’* etc., Rome, 1663, 
pp. 69, 448) tells us how red amber was carried across from the kingdom of Ava 
to Ea^m Laos (Wieng Chan), and thence forwarded, always overland, to 
Tonkin. There is, in conclusion, nothing strange that there should be a market 
for it, as well as for ambergris (see preceding note), on the Gulf of Martaban. 
I may here venture to notice how modem works of reference, even the most 
recent, are sadly deficient in information about this and similar important 
products of Further India, the particulars about whose history one is left to 
ferret out for himself in the original literature. 

* Martaban (see p. 71 above) is recorded to have existed, as a city, since 
Juo. 676 ; and as a name of a district it may be even older. 
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point out that scarcely more than two and a half centuries 
before Captain Bozorg, I-tsing (a.d. 671—695) tells us of a 
State or district named Mo-chia-man^ ^ ilS {=Makkahan^ 
Markahnn^ Markawan)^ hitherto unidentified,^ which may very 
well be the same place as the Markdwand of the ^Ajaib. As 
this last is distinctly stated to be a city on the Island of Zdbej\ 
i.e. Sunaatra, it is evidently only logical to look for it there, 
and preferably on the north coast. Unfortunately, however, 
I could not, so far, discover in that tract any place-name 
resembling the one under consideration, although lower 
down, on the east coast of the island, there exists a settle- 
ment Makapan (on the west shore of Brouwer Strait or Selat 
Panjang, just below the 1st parallel of N. lat.) that may 
well represent I-tding*s Makkaban^ but scarcely, I am afraid, 
the ambergris trading centre Markdtoand of the 'A jaib. In 
any case, I trust to have conclusively demonstrated that 
the proper site for the latter is to be fixed in the northern 
portion of Sumatra, and not on the Island of Java.^ And, 
to meet Van der Lith on his own ground, I may point 
out that if the ^Ajaib toponymic under discussion is really 
to be read Mazafdwid or Mdjapdhlt^ such a name does just 
as well occur on the east coast of Sumatra, where, in the 
Langsar district not far south of Perlak, we have a Mdjapdhit 
or Mdr\japdMt River (450 yards wide, and at least six feet 
deep in the entrance, but deeper within) with a village of 
the same name.’ 

1 See Takakusu, op. cit., pp. xxxix aod 1. 

^ The other nearest toponymies, that I am aware of, would be Bakawan^ a Tillage 
about 8 miles up the Kateman River, Berhala Strait {jsircik 0** 16' N. lat.) ; and 
Matigaman^ an islet lying a little northward of La^ndi harbour, near the 
southern coast of Sumatra. Professor Schlegel, in T'Auig^Pao^ 1901, p. 121, 
suggests that Mat-ka-inon (Mo-ebia-man) may be a transcript of Marga-man^ 
and cites Von de Wairs Malay Dictionair to show that in Malay Mmrga means 
< tribe ’ or * district ’ ; but this is of very little help, even admitting there existed 
a district Marga^Mante (so-called from the Mante tribe in Acheb)i*of which there 
is no record. Mavga-Mante would, of course, very closely represent the Arabic 
Markdwand {Markdfnant) ; but until more evidence is Ibrthconiing we €ann(»t 
accept such fanciful etymologies. In my opinion Markdwatui aigues some form 
like Makavan, Ma%gavan^ Martavan, of which there are closely related examples 
in the Archipelago ; e g., the Mnkc^n alluded to above, Martapura in extreme 
south-east Borneo (north of which, nowever, we havaAlso a MargoMart^^ etc. 

» It may be objected that this place-name may have been introduced here from 
the famous Mdjapdhit kingdom of Java ; but who can tell that the reverse did 
not happen, the name in question being transplanted from here to J ava P 
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To wind up with the Hat of the place-names recorded by 
ancient writers and supposed by modern scholars to represent 
localities in Java, it only remains to mention Fo-shih-pu-lo^ 
"Sb ilc H IK (,Bhoja^pura?)f occurring in I-tsing’s list of 
countries in the Southern Sea. Takakusu ' considers this 
place as distinct from Sri - Bhoja (Palembang), and — 
unmindful of the fact that I-tsing never mentions the 
Island of Java, not even its supposed famous equivalent 
Sh6*p*o, and never visited it in the course of his journej^s 
to the south — he attempts to connect it with the Boja 
district and Bofa-nagara settlement in East Java. Not 
content with this, he even boldly surmises that ** we have 
here perhaps the origin of the name Sri - Bhoja^ for 
Palembang was certainly a colony of Java.*^ The last 
dogmatic assertion is only true in so far as concerns 
the period following a.d. 1377, or thereabouts ; and as 
regards the name Sri-Bhoja^ we shall see that, like many 
others, it is more likely to have been introduced into Java 
from Sumatra than vice versa? In any case, for Sumatra we 
have the proof in I-tsing that Srl^Bhoja existed on Sumatra 
as a name for Palembang at least since a.d. 671, it being 
further recorded under the form Sarbaza by Sulaiman in 
A.D. 851 ; whereas as regards Java evidence has -still to be 
forthcoming for a still greater antiquity of the term Bhoja 
or Srl-Bhoja there. To me Fo-shih^pi%-lo or Bhoja^pnra 
^ Island,* as I-tsing terms it, is merely the name of the 
district, or particular township in which the capital Bhoja 
of the Srt-Bhoja — or simply Bhoja — State was situated ; 
and it is only by a misconstruction of I-tsing's words that 
Takakusu is led on to draw such a subtle distinction between 
the two names.^ 


* Op. cit., p. 1. 

* We have a Bojo island off the south coast of Tanah-Bala, on Si-berut 
Strait, west coast ot Sumatra ; a liojur islet off the east const of Bangka ; a Bajur 
Bay (Kpuinginne) on the west coast of Sumatra; a liaju village on its north coast 
(on Meraksa River, Telok Somawi), etc.; besides a 8i-Bogu city aud district down 
the west coast of the same island (Ta-pian-na-uli Bay). 

* The only passage in which the term Fo-thih^pu-lo occurs is on p. 10 of 
Takakusu*a translation. Therein I-tsing enumerates the * islands’ (in reality 
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All the above, I feel sure, do away with the niistaken 
ideas by which Arabists and Sinologists alike have always 


states or districts) of the Southeni Sea, counting, as he says, from the west, in 
the following order (the identifications appended are my own) : — 

(1) P^o^lushi island = Bdrua district, W. Sumatra . , 

(2) Mo-lo-yu country (which is now the country of Srl-Bhoja) ■= Malayu State, 

south end of Malay Peninsula. 

(3) Mo • ho • ain Lsland (Bokkasin) = Paketrsang, N. Sumatra (see Marre’s 

“ Histoire des Rois de Pasey,” p. 27). 

(4) Ho-ling island = Gei'lang, west coast of Malay Peninsula. 

(6) Tan-tun (more correctly Pa-Va) — either Pulo Te^'ntau or Trotto^ 
Langkawi group ; or Datu Point, entrance of Panei River, east coast of 
Sumatra; or Datu Point, or Baru, on the equator, east coast of Sumatra. 

(6) P^en-p^Sn island = either Berha islet and river, Jambi district, east coast 

of Sumatra ; or Bemhan, on north-east extremity of Batang Island, 
Singapore Strait. 

(7) P^o-li island = either the Prai or the Pulai district, west coast of Malay 

Peninsula. 

(8) K^n-lun island — either Knndur island, off east coast of Sumatra, below 

Gelam Strait (0® 40' to 0® 50' N. lat.), or Pulo Galang^ farther to the east. 

(9) Fo-ahih-pulo island = Bhojapura district of Srt-Bhoja (Palembang). 

(10) A-shan or O-ahan island = either Aadhan district, east coast of Sumatra 
(3° N. lat.), or Banju-Aain (or simply Aain) River, close by the north of 
the Palembang River ; or Aadhan district, south-east end of Sumatra, 
6® 3 PS. lat. 

(11) Mo-ehia-man island = either Makapan on Brouwer Strait, Bokawan on 

Kateman River, or Mangoman (Magaman ?) island at the southern end of 
Sumatra. 

As may be seen from the list just transcribed, I-tsing follows but casually the 
order he proposed himself ; but at all events he begins at the westernmost point, 
i.e. Barus, ending at about the easternmost, i e. Fo-sktJi-pu-lo (Palembang) 
and Mo-ahia-man (may he Mangoman); his general course being from N.w. 
to S.E. And yet Takakusu has managed to drag in Pulo Condore and Java ! 
A glance at Professor SchlegePs later attempts to identify the above places in 
the Poung-Pao for 1901, pp. 109-121, will show that the equivalents he 
suggests are likewise untenable on some one or other ground. But to revert to 
our subject. In the above list I-tsing does not at all mean, by No. 2, 
Srl-Bhoja, as Takakusu would have us to believe ; but merely intends to refer 
to MaldyUf which, during his time, or at some later date, became part of 
Sri-Bhoja (Palembang). Malayu, we have seen, was 15 days’ sail from Palem- 
bang, and stood on the southern extreme of the Malay Peninsula, i.e. westward, 
according to I-tsing’s notion, of Palembang ; hence, why should he, in alluding 
to it, include with it Palembang, which should come at about the end of his list 
among the easternmost countries ? This point settled, it will be evident that the 
real Sri-Bhoja I-tsing had in mind is No. 9, i.e. Fo-ahih-pu-lo or Bhojn-pura 
(Palembang). This was the capital, the principal district of the sovereign State ; 
Mo-lo-yu was but a dependency of it. The distinction that Takakusu is so 
anxious to draw between Srl-Bhoja and Bhoja-pura aa being two entirely separate 
localities (in order that he may drag in some little bit of the Java of his heart) 
ie, therefore, utterly absurd, and in absolute contradiction with both the tenour 
and spirit of I-tsiog’s text. 
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sought to connect Zdh^ and 8h£~p*o with Java, and 
unimpeachable evidence will be required to the contrary 
to prove their pet, but I am afraid now hopeless, thesis. 
From the fact of its lying so far away in the southern 
seas, Java evidently remained completely ignored, or but 
vaguely known to the Chinese and Arabs,, until welhnigh 
the end of the thirteenth century a.d.,; while as regards 
Javanese domination it did not spread beyond the limits of 
the island itself until about a.d. 1377, the approximate date of 
the Javanese conquest of Palembang and other neighbouring 
insular States in the Archipelago. It is therefore idle 
to talk of Javanese transoceanic empires before that date. 
For all evidence to hand concurs in showing that the 
power which was supreme iu the Archipelago at an earlier 
period and became famous iu Arabic literature under the 
name of Zabej had its centre in Sumatra, and precisely 
at Palembang, at least as far back as the date of I-tsing’s 
arrival there (a.d. 671). Prior to that the seat of power 
may have stood further to the north, as would appear from 
the Pagar*ruyung inscription of a.d. 656 already referred to, 
and from some circumstantial evidence tending to show 
that the paramount ruler may have resided somewhere in the 
Jambi or even Indragiri district. In a.d. 631—640 we get 
from Tuan-chwang dim echoes of his Yamana-, or Yahana-^ 
dvipa^ which may be one and the same with the Yava or 
Prathama^Yava State of the inscription just referred to. 
Before that, again, we have a Chinese tradition, or rather 
legend, which shall be referred to further on, according to 
which the eastern limit of the Sumatran empire was at 
San^fo^chH^ viz. Palembang, while the western extended to 
India (extra-Gan gem, i.e. Peninsula), thus inducing one to 
infer that its centre must have stood on the northern part of 
Sumatra. Still retracing our footsteps into the remote past, 
and taking note en pOBBaut of Fa-Hsien's Ya-p^o-Vi, Jaba- 
rf^fsa?), or Yabadifi^ we reach our goal in Ptolemy’s labadiu 
or Sabadiil at the very dawn of the first century of our era. 
The sequel is perfectly consistent throughout with historical 
as well as geographical and ethnological evidence, as will 
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now appear, after the field has been cleared of all imaginary 
resemblances which have been set up by our predecessors. 
We may therefore now proceed unhampered on our way to 
discuss his data and turn them into useful building material. 


IV. Ttolemy'% labadiu. 

According to Ptolemy ^s geographical data, rectified as shown 
in our tables, the position of the transverse axis of labadiu or 
Sabadiu becomes fixed between long. 104^ 21' E. and lat. 
1® 61' S. on the west ; and long. 105® 48' E. and lat. 1® 33' S. 
on the east ; thus embracing the area intervening between the 
eastern seaboard of the Jambi district abreast of Pulo Beda- 
wang, and the north coast of Bangka until a little beyond 
the eastern point of entrance to Eelabat Bay. Allowing for 
a slight error in excess of longitude, we may shift these two 
extremities of the axis of labadiu a little back until the 
eastern one coincides with the eastern seaboard of the Jambi 
district in lat. 1® 33' S. as indicated, when the western one 
will fall on the Tambesi River (the principal tributary, from 
the right, of the Jambi) ; and we shall then have pretty 
nearly the whole width of the Jambi district included 
within the limits of the Ptolemaic labadiu. How far this 
is and extended, in the conception of our author, northwards 
and southwards of the axial line just now determined, he 
left us no data to judge by. All the same, from the oldest 
available reproductions — or imitations — of his maps, it may 
be argued that the axis above referred to was the major one, 
i.e., that it represented, according to his notions, the length 
of the island, its width being reckoned by him about one- 
half of that. There can thus be no doubt that his conception 
of the extent of the island was far short of reality ; although 
it may be pleaded in extenuation of his shortcomings in this 
respect that if, as we have suggested, the insular groups of 
the Barusai, Sabadeibai, and Sindai scattered, according to 
him, off the west coast of his labadid, both on the north and 
south, really represent portions of the west coast of Sumatra 
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(i.e. respectively the Barus, Padang, and Indrapura districts) 
mapped separately by him under the impression that they 
were distinct islands, and not contiguous parts of a single 
whole, of which his labadiu was but the mutilated torso, 
his share of responsibility in the matter would then be 
considerably reduced. For his error would then merely 
consist in his having handed down to us the tradition of 
these disjecta membra instead of a compact, connected 
whole. In thus proceeding he was .naturally misled by his 
informants, who were not as yet sufficiently acquainted with 
Sumatra to perceive that its coast stretched in an unbroken 
line for 960 miles from north to soutb.^ And this ignorance 
of the real extent of the island continued, as we have seen, 
for over eleven centuries after him, ending, as far as the 
European world was concerned, with Marco Polo — who, first 
of all known travellers, no longer spoke of those portions of 


‘ As regards those informants, they were, like the later travellers, Arab and 
Chinese, imsled in their own turn by the peculiar style of nomenclature followed 
hy the natives in designating the various portions of the southern Asiatic continent 
and Archipelago. It is important to remember that Orientals — I speak especially 
of those of Further India — have no generic terms, nor ever thought or felt the 
necessity of inventing them, not only for the great divisions of the earth’s surface 
(continents, regions, peninsulas, etc.), but even for the less extensive tracts of 
land (such as e.g. large islands, isthmuses, etc.). The only words their scanty 
vocabulary supplies them with for denoting the multifarious features just referred 
to are at the very outside three, viz., one meaning ‘ land ’ {athanay thdna^ tanah^ 
^.) ; the second meaning ‘country’ or ‘kingdom’ (rd^fm, rattha^ r#, etc., 
in some instances, and in others nagara, ncgri^ nagor^ nahhdn^ etc., which 
sigmfies at the same time the capital) ; the third meaning * island ’ {dvlpa^ 
dlpa, diVf dtu, pulo^ t'koh^ koh, etc.), which is, however, applied to the smallest 
islands only. Uhe Chinese have very ambiguous terms: (1) ehou, ~ 

islet, a department or political division, province, district; (2) chou^ an islet, 
a continent ; (3) %han^ 111. meaning a mountain, a hill, a mountain range, as 
well as an island ; and (4) kau, meaning an island, generally of small 

size. In the Archipelago the terms almost exclusively used are : tdnah, for 
country, land, territory ; and pnlo (replaced in some parts by nusa, gilip etc.), 
for island (of a small size). The term negri *= country, region, territory, state, 
nation, capital, city, is but seldom used. It is with this very limited lingiiistical 
stock-in-trade that the populations of Further India have to meet all exigencies 
of geographical nomenclature in so far as the designation of parts of the earth’s 
surface are conceraed. But for the largest of these parts they have not, as 
I remarked, generic names : they simply rest content by calling each of their 
smaller divisions (country, realm, district) by a certain specific name) leaving the 
whr^ to go down nameless to Ewigkeit^ q^uite unconcerned. Who has ever 
heard, for instance that Orientals ever devised a name for, say, Asia; that Indus 
ever had a comprehensive name for the Indian Peninsula, or the Chinese for 
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Sumatra as separate islands, but as of contiguous kingdoms 
— whereas it continued for some time to be handed down 
ill both Arabic and Chinese literature. One redeeming 


China; that native designations ever existed for the whole of, say, Indo-China, or 
the Malay Peninsula, or the Archipelago and its various sections ? Nor is this 
all. When we come to islands (except of the very smallest si/iO) we find no 
one collective name for them as a whole, but distinct designations for each 
distinct ethnographical or political division of them. When speaking of Ceylon 
(see pp. 380-382) I have shown that Naga-dipa, which has been taken by 
some writers as a quite distinct island, was really a portion of Ceylon ; and from 
this example I am led to doubt as to whether there really was a comprehensive 
name for the whole island, those hitherto believed to be such {Sihala, 
Tambapannt, Manidipa^ Hatnadvipa, eto.) being but, perchance, specific 
designations for distinct portions (or districts) of the island. But reverting to the 
Archipelago, it is of the greatest importance to point out that no island of any 
considerable size ever had a comprehensive name denoting the whole of it. 
It is with Europeans, and with Europeans alone, that originated the terms 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Madura, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Celebes, etc., 
as comprehensive names for those con^derable islands. The natives never thought 
of inventing a comprehensive designation for each of them, but merely denoted 
each particular district of them by a specific name of * Tdnah so ana so,* i.e. 
* So-and-so’s Land.’ It would be too long to give here examples; the respectable 
list of names sometimes belonging to a single island (mistaken by many of our 
geographers for alternative designations for whole of that particular island, 
whereas th^ merely denote distinct portions of it) are sufficient proof of my 
assertion. To give but two instances, take e.g, Flores, variously known as 
SndCf Mangeraiy Larantuka ; and Lombok, known besides as Salapdrang (or 
Selaparan), Tdnah Sdmh. etc. — all names of particular districts or ethnographical 
sections of them! And these are but medium-sized islands. Just ihiuk, now, 
what would happen with large islands like Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The 
names the foreign traveller would hear would be as many as the sections of 
the island where he would happen to land. And in the event of his not being 
sufficiently acquainted with the entire coast of each section so as to know that all 
are part and parcel of one and the same island, he would he led to infer that it is 
a question of a group of distinct islands and not of a single one. On the other 
hand, should the foreign traveller alluded to chance to land at a single point 
of a certain island and learn the name by which that particular section of the 
island is called by the natives, he would be led to think this to be the denomination 
applied to the whole of that island. This is exactly what occurred with the early 
Western travellers, to whom the whole of the islands of Sumatra and Borneo 
became so known from a single district on either of them ; while, on the contrary, 
Java and Sunda struck them as two seoHrate islands (though being both districts 
of Java), because they happened to land at places situated on either of these 
districts. The same occurred to the early Chinese navi^tors, who, as we have 
seen, thought Sumbawa and Sangar (both on Sumbawa Island) to be two distinct 
islands, and took many a district on the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo 
to be all islands. Absolutely identical was the case with the Arabs, who likewise 
regarded Bamul (Lambii), Sarhaza (Palembang), and other places (all parts of 
Sumatra), as so many islands. It may therefore be argued with sufficient reason 
that Ptolemy's informants were under the S!4me impression, whence his mistake, 
as referred to above. And it will be seen furthermore that those modern writers 
who translate Tdnah Maldyu by ‘Malay Peninsula,* I^o-lo by Borneo, and so 
forth, meaning, of course, the whole of such great territorial entities as actually 
understood by us under such names, are not only showing ignorance of the 
nature and spirit of native geographical terminology, but unconsciously 
misleading the unwary reader. 
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feature with Ptolemy is, however, the fact of his having 
handed down to us from so remote a period the record of 
80 many districts of Sumatra Island (Barus, Saba, Sinda or 
Sunda or Indrapura), and last, but not least, of the capital 
of its paramount kingdom, Argyre, which, corresponding, as 
we shall see, to the present Acheh, demonstrates at any rate 
that he had some idea as to the extent of the island so far 
westward. 

But passing on now to a more minute investigation of the 
nature and purport of the term labadiu or Sabadiu, he has 
recorded as the (in reality, only middle and northern 
portions) Island of Sumatra, we at once find ourselves 
puzzled by the derivation he gives of its name. For his 
statement is most explicit on this point: the term in question 
means, he tells us, ‘ Island of Barley ^ “ ^Ia/3aS{ov 

{fj Sa/SctBiov), o arjfjLaLvei This apparent 

crux need not, however, disconcert us. He here again 
repeats what his informants were told on the subject by 
the early Indu traders. And we know from experience 
gained during the course of the present inquiry that genuine 
scientific etymology, as now understood by us, is not, or at 
least was not in the old days, the forte of Oriental peoples, 
no more, indeed, than it was even about a century ago 
with ourselves. When the origin of a particular term was 
obstinately puzzling and could not readily be detected, 
the course adopted by those good people was to invent 
one to suit their taste and fancy. Throughout the pre- 
ceding pages we have met with many an example of such 
amusing etj^mologies, concocted on the lines laid down in 
the “ Diversions of Purley by some Oriental Horne 
Tooke. In the case in point, then, it is not difficult to 
guess what actually did happen. The early Indu traders, 
being at a loss to account for the meaning of the racial 
term Java or C^hawd they found applied to a certain section 
— the most enterprising and progressive — of the native 
population of Northern and Eastern Sumatra, somewhat 

* ** Oeographia,” lib. vii, ch. 2, § 29. 
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misled, as we shall see directly, by the chance coincidence 
of a peculiarly large kind of millet growing there, evolved 
ipso facto a derivation from Yara, ‘barley,'^ corroborating it, 
moreover, with a legend which we give below, invented 
ad hoc as their kinsmen and followers have done for other 
ethnonyraics or toponymies in various parts of Further 
India.* And it goes without saying that the rude and 
ignorant natives — dazzled by the many-sided lore possessed 
by some of those early traders and emigrants, and by tho 
Brahmans and Buddhist monks, who naturally in the course 
of time followed in their wake — accepted all they were told as 
gospel, just as we had occasion to notice in other countries 
of the same region.* Ignorant of their own origin, owing 
to the absence as yet of written records, they gladly accepted 
those which the cultured foreigners had fabricated for them 
— exactly as many a Western parvenu accepted the pedigree 
that some shrewd genealogist had traced back for him to 
the Crusades, to Charlemagne, or to the knights of the 
Round Table. 

And now to the legend above referred to. I must preface 
it, however, with the remark that it comes to us, clad in 
poetic garb, from the Island of Java, although there is 
scarcely any doubt that it has migrated thither from 
Sumatra, together with the term Jat^a or Yava with which 
it is indissolubly connected. Perhaps it may be yet possible 
to trace it in the last- mentioned island. It is to the following 
effect : — ^ 

A king of Hastinapura (on the Ganges), b}’' the name of 
Aji- -Saka, was the first Indu adventurer who reached Java, 


^ The Sung History (bk. 489) positiTely states of San^fo-ch^i {Sarhaza or 
Palembang), under the date a.u. 905, that ‘*tbe country doe9 not produce barley, 
but rice and green and yellow peas** (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 187). 

^ The form Yavana, another Iticue a non lucendo derived from the same 
words Java or C^hawot in the north of lndo>China (see above, pp. 128, 150), 
was probably also circulating in the south, if it were the real prototype of 
Hw^n-tsang*8 Yen^mo^na {Yahavd (?) ; see pp. 463-464). 

^ See e.g. p. 266 above, as regards the legend about king Sagara in Southern 
Oampa. 

^ See Winter & Eoorda*8 Adji Saka,’* Amsterdam, 1857 ; AnnaUe de 
V£xtrhne Orient, Paris, 1880, t. ii, p. 293, etc. 
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then called N^tisa Mendang ' and peopled by Raksasas. 
Finding there an edible kind of grain called Yava or Java^ 
he changed the name of the island into Nusa Java. Having 
in due course subdued the cannibal Raksasas^ he founded 
cities, taught the people to write, and established the Saka 
Era, so called after him, in a.d. 78.* 

To prove that all this is mere invention, it will suffice to 
point out that the allusion is to the mythical Indu king 
Salivahana, the fabled founder in India of the so-called 
Saka or Salivahana Era, which does not seem to have come 
into use until several centuries later than the initial year 
of that era.^ The only scintilla of truth embodied in the 
legend just referred to lies apparently in the reference 
made to the grain found growing on the island, which. 


* Java is alleged to have been known, at a still more remote period than when 
the Indii immigration took place, as Nusa Horo^horoy or ‘Desert Island,* and 
Nusa Kendeng, or ‘Island of the mountain-ranges* (see Dulaurier in Journal 
^sxaiique^ 1847, p. 244). Its capitals are said to have been successively at 
Kuripany Jangola (or Jahgala), Memiang Kamulntiy Astina (HastioaP), (Jilmg 
Wesiy Fajajaran (in the vicinity of the present Buitenzorg, south of Batavia ; 
A . D . 1280-1356?), MCijapahlt (a.i>. 1356-1475, or « 280-1475 P), and Deniak 
(1475-1478?). There can be no doubt, however, that several of these cities 
coexisted contemporaneously as capitals of separate states. 

* The Javanese Saka era has not for several centuries corresponded with 
the original, owing to the defective lunar calendar adopted there, it is said, 
in A.D. 1633. The divergence from the Indu Saka amounts at present to four 
years in excess. This led some writers to infer that the Javanese era began in 
A.D. 74, which does not seem to be the case. The Javanese envoys to China are 
related in Ming history ^bk. 324) to have presented “ a letter stating that their 
kingdom had been founded 1376 years before, that is, in the first year of the 
period Yuan-k‘ang of the Emperor ll.siian of the Han dynasty (n.c. 65) ** 
(Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 165). However, 1432-1 376 = a.d. 56, a discrepancy 
which Groeneveldt, loc. cit., is at a loss to account for. Probably there is an 
error of lOO in excess in the number of years stated as having elapsed from the 
foundation of the kingdom, which should in this case be read 1273 instead of 
1376, when we should obtain 1432-1276 = a.d. 156. But the error may be of 
several hundreds of years as far as we know ; and evidently not only the Javanese 
who did the reckoning, but also the Chinese who went on comparing dates with 
their own chronology, were not mathematicians. 

® “ In Northern India the earliest inscription which is avowedly dated 
in the Saka era is that dated Saka 784 at Deogaph in the Lalitpur subdivision 
of the Jhfins! District** (Vincent A. Smith in Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
for January, 1903, pp. 36-37). Earlier inscriptions in Western India may be 
dated in the same era, but this is by no means certain just yet. In Kamboja, 
however, the Saka era appears on inscriptions as early as a.d. 629 ; in Champa 
even earlier (a.d. 479-577) ; aud in Burma in a.d. 610 (Kuzeik pagoda inscription 
at Pagan). 
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though not barley, but being presumably of a size similar 
to barley, was nevertheless called Yavay i.e. ^barley* (this 
being its Sanskrit name),^ by the Indu immigrants (and 
not by the natives) in order, as we pointed out, evidently 
to obtain a source from which to trace the derivation 
of the name Java or C* hated borne by the population of 
the island. Ptolemy*8 mention of the meaning currently 
ascribed in his time to the term Java or hated proves 
two things, and very important withal, viz. : (1) that 

in his time Indu immigrants had already settled on the 
island and concocted the etymology, with very probably 
also the accompanying legend in a similar form to that 
referred to above ; and (2) that the island in which these 
events occurred was Sumatra (the northern half of it 
corresponding to his labadiu), and not Java. It follows, 
therefore, that both etymology and legend must have 
originated in Sumatra, whence they were in the course 
of time introduced into Java as I have shown. 

But there is yet one more clue to show that the cradle 
of those linguistic and myth-making feats was really 
Sumatra. Such a clue is, in my opinion, to be found in the 
account of the voyage, seemingly not so fabulous as has 
hitherto been thought, of the Greek traveller and writer 
lambulus, preserved to us by Diodorus Siculus at the end 
of the second book of his Universal History.^ Therein it 
is stated in the words of lambulus himself, whose account 
Diodorus has transcribed at some length, that lambulus, 
having been made a slave by the j^thiopians, was sent away 
by his captors with a companion in a boat which carried 
them to a happy island in the Eastern seas. After seven 
years^ stay in this island they were ejected by the natives, 
whereupon having fitted a skiff they set sail, and after 
a voyage of four months reached the sandy shallows of India 
(Sunderbands P). Thence lambulus alone (his companion 

^ Java is the Telugu name for Hordetim Jiextutichum (see Forbes Watson’s 
** Index to Indian Plants,” p. 219, 8.v.) ; and everywhere else in India Jav^ 
Ya/va, or Tavala mean somewariety of barley. 

a -‘BibUothekS,” lib. ii. ch. 67. 


38 
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hayiag got drowned while attempting to land) was carried 
away by the inhabitants to Polihothra (Pataliputra), many 
a day’s journey from the sea. At lengthy after several 
incidents^ he safely arrived in Greece, where he committed 
all his adventures to writing. 

The happy island in the Eastern seas on which lambulus 
had made so lengthy a stay has been supposed by some to 
be Ceylon, despite the fact that the space of four months 
stated to have been occupied in the passage thence to the 
Gangetic Delta well argues that it must have lain far more 
remote from the shores of India, and should therefore be 
sought for in the Eastern Archipelago. The description 
given of it suits remarkably well with Sumatra, especially in 
the particular points of thermal springs,^ of the sun shining 
straight overhead and the polar star becoming invisible,^ 
of the natives having their ears bored,* of a deadly grass,^ 
etc. The circuit of the mysterious island is stated to be but 
5,000 stadia, equal to about 500 miles, which would be, of 
course, far too short for Sumatra; but as it is added that 
there are seven more islands close by of the same size, it 
is very probable that these islands are, as in other instances 
inquired into by us, merely adjoining districts of Sumatra. 


> Sulaiman (see Reinaud, op. cit., p. 21) mentions a hot well at the foot of the 
volcanic mountain near Zdbej, 

^ Marco Polo notices the same fact of Java Minor (Sumatra) in general, and of 
the State of Samara (Sumatra) on its north coast in particular, adding when 
he reached Comari (the country about Cape Eomorin, in the extreme south of 
India) that something could be seen there of the North Star, which he had not 
been able to see since reaching Lesser Java. Odoric records, when speaking 
of Lamori (Lambri, N.W. Sumatra), that he had lost sight of the North Star. 
As regards the sun being straight overhead, I-tsing mentions (Takakusn, op. cit., 
pp. 143-144) that no shadow is cast at midday by the gnomon at Sri-Bhoja 
during the equinoctial periods. 

* Nicold Conti says of Taprobana or Sciamuthera (Sumatra) : The ears both 
of the men and women are very large, in which they wear earrings ornamented 
with precious stones*’ (Majors India in the Fifteenth Century,^’ pt. u* P- 8). 
He does not in the slightest refer to this custom when speaking of the Greater 
Java, i.e. Java proper. 

^ Ipoh or JTpaa tree. Odorio speaks of trees bearing a terrible imison in 
Natemy Panthm, or CaUtmak (Maldyu kingdom on Old Singapore otrait, see 
p. 637). Fei-hsin (a.d. 1436) says of Am or Haro, east coast of Sumatra: 
** Every man carries a bow knd poisoned arrows to protect himself ” (Oroeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 217). 
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la Buoh a case, the coastline of these districts joined together 
would give us a total not much inferior to the circuit of 
Sumatra* 

The truthfulness of the above description appealed before 
this to a Portuguese gentleman alluded to by Ramusio as 
well acquainted with the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, 
who had no hesitation in identifying as Sumatra the happy 
island that had hospitated lambulus.^ 

But there is more yet. The alphabet in use among the 
natives of that elysium is described as consisting of seven 
characters, each of which is capable of undergoing four 
different transformations, so as to produce in the aggregate 
twenty-eight letters or logograms. The important information 
is moreover added that the order followed by the writing is 
from top to bottom — all features that stamp that system of 
graphology as peculiar to Sumatra. The Battak there have, 
in fact, and from time immemorial, a system of writing 
disposed in vertical columns from top to bottom and then 
from left to right.® 


^ Bamusio’s ^^Navigationi et Viaggi,” 1563 ed., vol. i, pp. 174 seqq. Lassen 
understood the island of Tambulus to be Bali ; but Colonel Wilfora declared 
for Sumatra. And yet Lucian, in his “ Verae Historiae” (i, 3), summarily 

g illoried lambulus along with Ktesias as a writer of fables. But the same 
appened with Marco Polo, Mendez Pinto, and other trarellers, whose ^nerally 
yerlicious stories the W'estem world would not believe until very recently, when 
they could be verified. 

2 Lacouperie rashly argued on this sole ground that Batta writing ** is 
undoubtedly a degraded type of Indian descent, through the old Kawi of Java’* 
(<* Beginnings of Writing,'’ London, 1894, p. 93). But how did he know that 
the famous Kawi originated in Java, and was not on the contrary introduced 
thither from Sumatra, undoubtedly the stepping-stone through which Indu 
civilization reached J9.YA? Batta writing may therefore be, not the degenerate 
type, but the fossilized prototype of the Bawi which afterwards attained so 
perfect a development in Java (and perhaps, before that, in Sumatra itself). 
What survived in the mountain fastnesses of the Batta country is very likely the 
embryonic form of that writing, as employed in the remotest days all over 
Sumatra. This, owing to the comparatively isolated condition of the Battas, 
could continue to be handed down unchanged, from generation to generation, 
amongst them, whilst undergoing steady improvement in the lowlands nearer the 
seaboard. As to the Battak being acouainted with this system of writing from 
a very early perM, there can be no douot, for their magic-books, written on bark 
and recording various stories and events, are very ancient. A system of writing 
similar to theirs seems to have been in favour all over the Archipelago. The Tag^als 
in the Philippines employed fifteen characters, of which twmve were consonants 
and three vowels, that served as five, and wrote from t^ to bottom ** on canes 
pmmboos].” (See De Morga’s ** Philippine Islands,” London, Hakluyt Soc., 
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And now we come to the most essential point for us. 
Diodorus refers^ always following lambulus^ to a large kind 
of grain growing on the island where the latter resided. 
This grain Ramusio’s Portuguese informant thought to be 
either Indian corn or a large variety of millet used as an 
article of food in the East Indies. We thus have, I think, 
in lambulus’ statement, the oldest link — dating from the 
end of the second century b.c. — in the chain connecting 
the notion as to the existence of a large kind of grain on 
Sumatra with the spurious etymology contrived in order to 
account for the name Java or C*haicd of the race that 
inhabited it, and with Ptolemy’s consequent explanation of 
the term labadiu or Java, Yava-dvlpa, as ‘ Island of Barley.’ 
The falsity of that derivation is clearly shown from the 
fact of Ptolemy having also put on record the alternative 
designation Sabadid, from which we may legitimately infer 
that although the fictitious etymology Yava-dvlpa, with the 
legend attached to it, was already current in his time, the 
real name Java, C^hawd, of the island (derived from that of 
the race that held supremacy over it) was, on the other 
hand, by no means unknown. 

I trust, therefore, to have conclusively proved that the 
names Java, Yava, etc., with the various stories, partly 
genuine and partly invented, connected with them, were 
peculiar to Sumatra (especially its northern part) long 
before they became localized in Java, whither they were 
imported from the former island. Sumatran civilization, 
brought about by Indii influence, is, beyond doubt, far 
older than the Javanese. Not only is there evidence as to 
Sumatra having been already known, and perhaps settled, 
by the early Phoenician traders at a no less remote epoch 

1868, pi>. 294-5.) The Bhimas of Sambawa wrote, it appears, likewise. 
Prinsep {Journal Aniatic Society of Bengal^ 1837, vol. vi, p. 476) found 
lambulus’ description of the wTiting in his mysterious island exact and true. 
Xiacouperie (“ Beginnings of Writing ”), who at first (p. 94) doubtfully 
®uS?®®ted Ceylon ^ its location, inclined in the end (p. 197) “ in favour of 
Sumatra- J ava, which, as known at present, were not separated in antiquity ” £? I ]• 
And he winds up by declaring that “at the end of tiie second century n.c. the 
Greek lambulus described rather accurately, as a writing of that island, the Kawi 
syllabary originally from India.” 
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than five, if not more, centuries before tlie Christian era ; ^ 
but all indications concur in showing that the civilization 


^ See Park Harrison’s note on Phoenician Characters from Sumatra ” in the 
Journal A^nthropological Institute^ Aprils 1876 (vol- iv. No. 2), pp. 387>d88, 
where the writer compares Re^ang ^writing on ancient braboo tablets, such as is 
still in use in the districts ot Rejang, Lemba, and Pasilmah, with Phoenician 
characters, finding an identity in form in nearly the whole of the letters. Both 
in Java and Sumatra — he proceeds to say, on the authority of Bafiles History of 
Java,” p. 85) andMarsden (‘ * Sumatra,’’ p. 3, note, 2nd ed.) — written traditions, 
mixed with fable, refer to the arriTal of ships in remote times, and at two 
different epochs, from the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf — ^in the one case at 
a time when vessels still coasted round the Bay of Bengal ; in the other, in the 
age of Alexander, who is said to have built a bridge * in the sea,’ which may mean 
that ships commanded by some of his officers arrived direct from India. Three 
of his descendants are also said to have become kings of Palembang, etc. The 
ships would have been manned principally by Phoenician sailors.” Lacouperie 
Beginnings of Writing,” p. 77) cdd not seem to believe in a connection 
between Rejang and Phoenician characters. The question, however, was revived 
almost immediately after his death, in ” Archseologia Oxoniensis,” part vi (1896), 
pp. 297-303, where the Rejang oharacters are declared, on the evidence of 
specialists such as Renan and Professor Sayce, to be not only clearly Phoenician 
in form, but presenting marks of adaptation that point to Greek influence, such 
as might have been exerted on Tyrian epigraphy during the course of Nearchus* 
voyages. Dr. Neubauer is stated, m fact, to consider the shapes of the letters as 
those of the fourth or fifth century b.c., which would synchronize closely with 
the destruction of Tyre and the deportation of the Tyrian sailors to India. Some 
of the vessels built by the Phoenician shipwrights who were deported to the 
Indus for that purpose, it is surmised, may have proceeded southwards, in 
which case it would seem not unlikely that the Tyrian crews of some of them may 
have seized the opportunity of regaining their freedom, and either themselves 
have followed the old trade-route to the East, or, if they arrived there in ships 
commanded by Greek officers, may have deserted and acquired a new home in 
{Sumatra ; and so the l^lurnician characters would have been introduced in the 
districts now perhaps inhabited by their Malayo -Polynesian descendants. It is 
further urged that after the successful voyage of N^earchus and Ouesicritus in 
ships built by those Phoenician 8hi])wrights, from the Indus to the mouth of the 
Tigris, and the narration by the former of his adventures to Alexander at Susa 
(end of February, n.c. 324), a long interval elapsed (15 months), during which 
both captains disappear entirely from the scene. They are heard of again shortly 
before tne death of Alexander, who, according to Plutarch (confirmed by Quintus 
Curtius), was met by Nearchus on his approach to Babylon, and on the second 
day of his fatal illness heard from him the history of his voyage on the ocean, 
from which, it is said, he had returned. Quintus Curtius writes, in fact 
(lib. X, ch. 1), in a brief allusion to the meeting, that Alexander had ordered 
Nearchus and Onesicritus to proceed on a more distant voyage, and this is what 
Nearchus, or both of them, related to their sovereign just before he died (June, 
323 B.C.). Although Dean Vincent supposed this to refer to the coasting voyage, 
it is possible that a second voyage is Eluded to, the inducement to which may 
have been supplied by an account of an Arab pilot, met with, as we know, by 
Nearchus on the coasi of Gedrosia, and who rendered him important services in 
navigating his ships. 

See also Oeographical Journal^ 1896, p. 669 ; and ^Hat^ Quarterlff Jieoieu)^ 
January, 1896, pp. 202-3, for reviews and notices. BumeU’s South Indian 
Paleography,” 2nd ed., pp. 3, 7, 9 ; Journ. Roy. Aoiatic Soc.^ Januarj’, 1897, 
p. 60 ; etc., for sundry remarks and allusionst 

I am, however, of opinion that Phoenician navigjators were acquainted with 
the north coast, at least, of Sumatra even long before the time of Alexander, 
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introduced into the Archipelago from Southern India 
traTelled on to Java by way of Sumatra, so that this 
latter was, so to speak, its first centre,^ and acted as a 
stepping-stone to its further progress towards the more 
outlying islands. Even as regards the Kawi (or Kavi) 
alphabet, acknowledged on all sides to have originated from 
Southern India, its Sumatran types have been recognized 
to be slightly archaic as compared with those of Java,^ 
a fact arguing that they must have been adopted in 
Sumatra before reaching Java. 

The ^*San-ts*ai T^u-hwei” (by Wang K4, pub. 1607) 
has preserved to us an account of a Sumatran State called 

aitnough th6 characters in question (which include Cypriote forms found in 
inscriptions at Citium, their introduction being accounted for from the fact of 
there having been Cypriotes among the crews of Nearchus’ fleet) may have 
really reached Sumatra later on through some one or other cause. Burnell 
^p. cit., p. 3) is disposed to concede that the Phoenicians who voyaged for 
Solomon came to Soutnem India at least, and dates their commercial intercourse 
with India from the seventeenth century b.c. (p. 9), adding that it must have 
ceased, in a direct way, fuU five hundred years b.c., if not more (p. 9). 1 go 

still further, and have good reason to maintain that Acheh or Bacheh^ the Ta-vhih 
of the Chinese, so often confounded by them with Tajika or Arabia, was almost 
undoubtedly, if not exactly the Biblical TarthUh, at any rate a Phcenician 
settlement named after it ; the famous Ophir lying not very far away, to wit, 
on the Malav Peninsula (Khryse), or near the northern snore of the Gulf of 
Martaban (Kkrysd Khdra, with its city Sahara, the Suvarnabhiimi of Buddhist 
fame). Again, in the name of Pdni or Pdnei, east coast of Sumatra, we may 
have a relic of the terms Punt^ Punity Pceniy Ptmiy ^o7vi(, transplanted here by 
the Puni or Phoenicians themselves. I cannot afford space to enter here on the 
long discussion that the treatment of such a question would entail; hence 1 
propose to deal with it separately elsewhere. Suffice, however, to have thrown 
out the hint and foreshadowed a novel probable solution for the Ophir problem. 
Jobahy Javariy and Shebay or at all events counterparts of them created by the 
Phoenician settlers in Further India, can easily oe detected in Jaba (North 
Sumatra) and Saba or ShS-p^o (Malay Peninsula and Burma), while in Malacca, 
if the name, as we have previously noticed, is really ancient as it seems, we may 
have the toponomastic indication of an ancient Phoenician settlement named after 
(or for the same reasons as) MaUtca on the coast of Spain. And with this we 
must stop for the present. 

* Skinner in his Eastern Geography ’’ says : It was by the great rivers of 
Palembang, Jamhi, Indrsgiri, and Kampar, before whose embouchures these 
islands [of the Johor Archipelago] lie, that the Hindus of Ceylon and Southern 
India must have gradually earned civilization into the interior of Southern 
Simatra. The Indragiri, in particular, appears to have been crowded with 
Hindu-Malay settlements” (quoted by Dennys, op. cit., p, 221). However, 
neither the author here nor indeed anyone else who has so far treated of these 
matters has ever understood the part played by the north coast of Sumatra, 
especially the Acheh district, in the transmission of that civilization. See 
the sequel of the text above, and the section devoted to Ptolemy’s Argyr^ 
following next. 

* See Bumeirs <*South Indian Palasography,” 2nd ed., London, 1878, p. 134. 
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Wii^lo-an, ft « which could be reached by sea in 

four days* and nights* sailing from Lin^ya-az, ^ 
and also hy> land.^ In this country were two brass 
statues of divinities which had arrived there by flying 
(probably aboard some ship), one having six arms 
(AvalokiteiSvara P) and the other four (Yis^u P), and 
whose birthday took place on the Idth of the sixth 
month. Whenever outlanders wished to come in order 
to steal the pearls and jewels in the temple of these 
divinities, a violent storm and waves arose as soon as 
they arrived at the mouth of the river, so that their 
ships could not enter it.^ 

Professor Schlegel identifies the two statues with Kwan-yin^ 
the JLvalokiteivara of India, till this day represented with 


1 Mentioned also by Chao Ju-kua ; see T^oung-Pao for 1901, p. 130, and 
Joum» Roy* Aaiatie Soe*, 1896, p. 478. Its neighbours were, according to 
Chao Ju'kua: — 

(1) (Bungbung, Bung-gung), very likely the Monggong 

of the Pasai chronicle (Marre, op. cit., p. 76) on North Sumatra, although 
the Chinese spelling suggests something like Bangong or Bung-gung, 
Tba Chinese map of about a.d. 1399 published by Phillips (Journal 
China Branch vol. xx, 1885) has a P^ing-f^ng mountain, 

ft A lll> a little east of Nan^-wu^li (Zam6rt), north coast of Sumatra, 
which may be the same place as P*^ng-Jeng \ for, although the spelling 
differs, the pronunciation is practically identical. 

(2) Teng-ya-nlng, S ^ ft. identified by me with absolute certainty 
with Tricng’-gading^ north coast of Sumatra, a little to the west of 
Samalangan. 

(3) Chia-ehi^lan-tan (Kakilantan), *0 W Oigieng, 

between Beureuleung and Trieng-gading; but more likely some toponymic 
(sueh as Kaki-lontar, Kaki-lintang, Eaki-lintar) that has disappeared, 
or is not recorded on the as yet incomplete maps of North Sumatra. 

* See Poung’Pao, vol. ix, p. 402. Here we gather the important information 
that Po~lo^an stood on the banks of a navigable river, which it is well to 
remember. Professor Schlegel appears to have forgotten this fact when he 
(op. cit., p. 404) suggests two insignificant places named Puluan^ u 

inland (one in the souwern portion of Palembang, and^the other in the Semangka 
district, near the southern extreme of Sumatra), which sea-going vessels could 
certainly not reach except by flying, like the statues in the legend related above. 
Our identification of jFb-fo-an is, it will be seen, far more justified, it bmng 
besides corroborated by that of its neighbouring district Thtg-ya^n^ng^ which is 
undisputably THeng^gading as suggested above. 
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a triple head. His birthday tallies exactly with that of 
Ma-t8u-p*0j ^'Our Lady of Births/^ the Chinese patroness 
of sailors, who herself is again identified with Kwan-yin^ 
the legend of whose birth in the southern seas is thereby 
strikingly confirmed. According to this legend .... 
the father of Kwan-yin had a kingdom extending westwards 
to India, northward to Siem^lo (Siam), eastwards to Fo^chH 
\Bhoja or Palembang, if not Pasai], and southward to THen- 
cMn^ 55 [IndrapuraP] — in other words, including the 
northern half, if not the whole, of Sumatra.^ 

Kwan-yin is often represented with a horse-head sur- 
mounting the triple crown he wears ; and in the form of 
a magic horse is fabled to have saved Simbala, said to have 
been the original king of Ceylon, from shipwreck when he 
first sailed thereto from Southern India. Kwan-3n‘n'8 birth- 
place is further located at Fo-ch^i (Bhoja),* whence we may 
infer that this divinity must be connected with the sea-horse 
of the Arabic legend, as well as with the hippocephalic 
form assumed by Visnu in the sea of the Archipelago of 
Indu myth.® 

Professor Schlegel is at a loss to identify Fo-lo-ariy and 
suggests a few unacceptable equivalents. But I have 
scarcely any doubt that it is JBeruan or Barvcdn^ men- 
tioned in the chronicle of Pasai ^ as lying on the north 


* T^oung-Paoj vol. ix, pp. 403-404. 

* See De Groot’s “Fetes annuelles/’ vol. i, pp. 188-189, and T*onng~Pao 
for 1901, p. 177 ; also Eitel’s “Handbook,” 2na ed., pp. 23 and 154, for the 
legend. 

® See below,^ in the section treating of ArgyrS. As regards the marine 
horse of Arabic legend, see p. 668, where Ibn l^urdadbih (a.d. 864) is 
cited as locating it in the neighbourhood of the island of ^ufdil^ which we 
have shown to be very likely Kiau or Bintang* t$[azwini (1263-76) f^ain 
describes it (see Journal Asiatigue, 1866, pp. 290-291, note). In the N^lay 
Chronicles it is called Pars ^el^Bahri (Farash-l-Babri), and represented as 
the progenitor of that marvellous steed named Semberani, which, 'both in the 
“ Sejarah Malayu” and the chronicle of Pasei, is represented as a universal 
P^asus, fit for either aerial, terrestrial, or marine journeys (see Leyden’s 
“ Malay Annals,” p. 17, and Marre’s “ Hist, des Rois de Pasey,” p. 69). 
Evidently the myth has been derived from the above legends of the miuine horse, 
current from the remotest times in the Archipelago, and not from Arabic sources, 
for it does not appear to occur in Arabic folklore. 

* See Marre, op. cit., p. 21. 
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coast of Sumatra towards Acheh. . It is now probably 
represented by Beureuleung in the Segli-Pedir territory.^ 
As regards statues of Indian provenance or imitated from 
Indu models, it should be pointed out that there is no lack of 
them in Sumatra, and more will come to light when the 
country is thoroughly explored.^ 

Further, as to tlie antiquity of Sumatran civilization. 
The annals of the Chinese Liang dynasty Liang-shu,^' 
bk- 54, compiled early during the seventh century and 
embracing the period 602—656 a.d.) tell us of a State 


^ There is also a Belawan River, with an island and a promontory (Ujong 
Belawan) near the mouth of the Deli River, east coast of Sumatra, a little below 
4° N. lat. Further, a Kota Benuicang (ruined) on the Rakan River, 1® 33' N. lat. ; 
and a Pelalawan River and village on Kampar River. As, however, Lin-ya^sz 
(which I make out to be Langsar or Langkfta River below Perlak^ although it 
may be also Langkat near Deli, 4® N. lat., or even Ringat in Indragiri, 
0"* 30' S. lat.) is located at four days’ and nights’ sailing from Fo-lo-afiy I think 
the identification I have suggested in the text is the most probable ; also because 

Lin-ya^sz is stated to lie at six days’ sailing from Tan-mailing^ 

which may be the Tamhilang River on the east coast of Sumatra, lat. 2“ S., just 

above the Palerabang River. We would thus get the distances: — 

(1) From Beureuleung Fo-lo-an Beruan) to Lin-ya-sz (Langksa River), 

four days’ and nights’ sailing, actual distance 180 miles, or about 
45 miles a day. 

(2) From Lin-ya-sz (Langksa River) to Tan-ma-ling (Tamhilang River), six 
days’ sailing, actual distance 580 miles, or about 95 miles a day, which 
would seem excessive, although not improbable. 

now’’ever, it is possible that Tan-ma-ling may have been some other place 
further to the north of the location assumed by us, of which there is now no 
record. On the other hand, the discrepancy in the rate of sailing per day 
between the places above referred to may be due to some slip on the part of the 
writer -who recorded it, or to the fact of two separate estimates having been 
adopted, based on the rate of sailing speed of differently rigged crafts. The 
name Tan-ma-Ung certainly suggests, rather more forcibly, either Temiling or 
Tembeling Cape at the mouth of the KAvantan River above Pahang, or the 
Tanbeling River itself (also called Temelin^ and Tembelang in various Malay 
works) in Pahang territory ; in which case Lin-ya-sz might be even Langat 
on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula above Malacca, and the distances 
Bereuleung-Langat and Langat-'Tombeling (or Temiling, alias Tembeling, 
Cape) would be about equal, viz. 380 miles. But Chao Ju-kua appears to say 
that communication between Fo-lo-an^ Lin-ya-szy and Tan-nia-ling existed also 
bv land, which statement, if correct, prevents us from locating the last two 
places away from Sumatra. He, on the other hand, tells us that Tanifnailing 
could be reached in ten days’ sailing from Chen-la (Kamboja), a peculiarity that 
would suit well the territory about Temeling or Tembeling Cape in the norihern 
part of Pahang. 

^ In the State of Jambi, which borders on Palembang, Hindu images, 
identical with those of Java in all respects, except that the material is ^anite 
instead of trachyte, have been discovered” (Dennys’ “Dictionary of British 
Malaya,” p. 219). 
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called Kan-t^o-li^ ^ vu m, situated on an island in the 
southern sea, whose kings, devoutly Buddhist, sent envoya 
with presents to China as early as a.d. 455 to the then 
First Sung Emperor Hsiao*wu, and renewed their homage 
in 502, 519, and 520. The history of the First Sung 
dynasty also mentions the earliest embassy of a.d. 455, 
spelling the name of the State Jy 5H, Chin- [or J^in-J 
Neither T^ang nor Later Sung annals breathe a word 
about the now forgotten State, and so on until the Ming 
dynasty, when all of a sudden the historiographers of that 
period burst forth with the discovery that the old Kan-Po-li 
of the First Sung and Liang was no other than the 8an-fo- 
chH (i.e. Sarbaza or Palembang) of their days. This late 
identification looks, I need not say, exceedingly suspicious, 
especially in view of the fact that we have more than once 
caught Chinese authors at fault in this sort of game 
and last, but not least, because there was and still exists 
a Khanthull or Kanturi district on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula,^ which may very well be the old Kan-Vo-li 


* See Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 185-1S7 and 192; T>imng-Fao for 1901, 
pp. 122-125 ; and Ma Tuan-iiu, op. cit., pp. 451-463. 

The names recorded for the kings who sent these Yarious missions are: — 
A.D. 455, Shih~p^o-lo-na~lin-Vo = Sri Pala (or Bala P) -narendra ; a.d. 502, 
Ch*u-t*an HHu-pa^t^o^lo — Gotama Subha^a ; a.d. 519, F^i’chSn^haie 
Fa-mo — Visaihau-(or Vaifiya- ?) Varman, son and successor of the preceding, 
who was still liying in 520, when he sent a new mission. 

2 At some 16 miles above C‘haiya (Jaya) as the crow flies, and 14^ north* 
wards from Lem Sai (the. Lem Sie of the Admiralty charts), the northern 
extremity of Bandon Bight. There is no mention of it in the ** China Sea 
Directory,” 4th ed., 1899, vol. ii ; and in Admiralty chart No. 989 the term 
has been perverted into Kantre^ “Lem Kantre^' (meant for Khanthull 
Promontoiy), being the only name marked there. However, the mouth of the 
stream debouching here is more correctly entered as Fak Kantoolee in the 
Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society’s map of the Malay Peninsula, 1887 ; 
while it is mutilated into Fak-nam Tu-Ue in the new edition of that map 
published in 1898, and the stream marked Klg, Kantre (for Khldn^ Khanthull). 
In McCarthy’s map nothing but Faknam "Adi apf^ars, taken, of course, from 
older sources. The Kanturi Hills are flrst mentioned in an article initialled 
H. A. (= Henry Alabaster) in the Bangkok Calendar for 1873, p. 114. The 
correct name is, as 1 found out on inquiry, Khanthull (Qai^ill, so written 
in Siamese), which is applied to the river, to a village near its mouth, and to 
the hill range running cdosely parallel to the coast at that point. The original 
name may have been Malay : Kanduri s * rat ’ in that language (in Khmer, 
Kundur, Kondor ) ; although the way it is spelled in Siamese suggests a derivation 
from the Sanskrit Gandull (through Oai^ula^ *bent,’ * crooked^, a qualiflcation 
probably applied to the river, which thus may have become known as Oai(s4^it%- 
nodi* Kanduli is the Bengali name for Commelina nudi/hra^ called Kendru in 
other districts. Kandarl^ meaning a grotto or cave, is another possible etymology. 
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of First Sung and Liang periods.^ The idea that any such 
confusing of historical geography had taken place would, of 
course, be dispelled if we could certainly know that the Ming 
historians had something substantial to go on in the shape 
of trustworthy old records or traditions for asserting the 
identity of the two places ; or at least if it could be shown 
that their Kan^Vo^li or Kin*t*o^li is etymologically connected 
in name with A.ndala^ or Indalas, the ancient 

denomination borne, according to the Sejarah Malayu,^’ by 
the Paralemhang, now Palembang, district in south-eastern 
Sumatra.^ But who can tell that the same mistake did not 
happen in this case as with the old name Jakola of Malacca, 
which led the Chinese literati to connect it with Ch^ung-^ka-la 
or Sangar in ISumbawa?^ That is to say, may not the 
historiographers of the Ming period, on hearing from their 
seafaring countrymen that Palembang had been known at 
an earlier date as Andalas or Tndalas, have jumped to the 
conclusion, on the mere ground of similarity in names, that 


^ Since writing the above 1 notice, in Mr. Parker's paper in the Aaiatie 
Quarterly Review for January, 1900, p. 128, two more references to Kan<-Vc^li 
belonging to later dates. One is an allusion to certain Kan^Vo-li cures or 
dru^ occurring in a Chinese medical work during the seventh century, found 
by i)r. Bretschneider (i.e. the “ Kan-t‘o-li Chi- kui -fang," of the Sui period, 
689-618 ; see Journal China Branch vol. xvi, 1881, p. 93). The other 

reference is still more direct and positive. A celebrated anti- Buddhist statesman, 
Han Yu, exiled to serve at the modern Swatow as penance for his iconoclastic 
zeal, mentions in a private letter, dated about 820, Mr. Parker tells us, the 
fact that Champa, ^amboj a, and Kan~t*o~li are amongst the countless States 
beyond the seas.^' This, 1 am afraid, finally disposes of the theory that 
Kan^Vo^li was the old Ban-fo'-ch'‘i territory. For if Kan-‘Vo-li was still the 
name of a State in a.d. 820, it could not be the same as Palembang, then 
called, for at least 150 years, Shih-li Fo-shih or Sri-Bhoja. Kan-Vo^li must 
then be Khanthull on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, as we have suggested. 

See Leyden's “ Malay Annals," p. 20. Valentijn, who misspells the name 
AndeliCy and Dulaurier {Journal Aeiatiquc^ 1847, p. 125) took this as an 
ancient designation for the whole of the island of Sumatra ! Even if the form 
Fulo Indalae occurs in Malay literature, as Dulaurier seems to imply, this 
*• Indalas Island ’ would merely mean the tract of the Sumatran coast comprised 
within the limits of Palembang territory, and nothing more. 

^ Seep. 519. It is interesting to notice that the author of the “ Kwang-tung 
T‘ung-cnih" (published 1693), of Ch^ting^ka^la memory, states precisely that 
the iian-^fo-ch^i or Sarbaza kingdom ts the old Kan^Vo^li (see T*ou^~Fao for 
1901, p, 126), whence we infer that it is probably from this dilettante of 
historical geography that the identification emanated and was^ adopted in Ming 
history (wmch was not concluded until a.d. 1724). If such is the case, then 
the identity of Palembang with the ancient Kan^t'o^li territory may be rejected 
at once as unworthy of credence. 
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this was the ancient Kan^Vo^li referred to in the records 
of the First Sung and Liang dynasties? As a matter of 
fact, we shall see presently that the term Andalas had 
such origin as to preclude almost every possibility of its 
connection with the name Kan-t*o-li\ and other reasons 
militate against such a name ever having existed for the 
territory of Palembang.^ We are, therefore, unable, until 
further evidence is forthcoming, to accept the identification 
hit upon at the last hour by the Ming annalists. 

However, we can do very well without the highly 
suspicious and scanty details about Kan~t*o^li^ and turn to 
a far more trustworthy and older source — I mean the 
account left us by Fa-Hsien. Of course, after our con- 
clusive demonstration of the identity of the Ptolemaic 
labadiu or Sahadin, as well as of the Arabic Zdbej\ with 
Sumatra, it would be the height of absurdity to maintain 
any further that Fa- Helen's Ya^p*o-tH {Jabadiv or Yava-d^S) 
is the island of Java, as has been hitherto almost unanimously 
asserted. And independently of the reasons that have led 
us to establish that undisputable identity, there is the fact 
that the itinerary itself described by Fa-Hsien, when 
examined in the light of sound judgment, and not wilfully 
perverted and misconstrued as has hitherto been done, leads 
to the conclusion that the Ya--p*o^tH he touched at in the 
early days of the year a.d. 416 was the east coast of Sumatra, 
and not Java at all. Let us take a glance at it. 

Fa-Hsien left Oeyloc, according to what can be gathered 
from his account, in either September or October, 414, bound 
for China by the usual route through the Archipelago.® 

^ Although Buddhism flourished in Palembang during I-tsing*s time 
(a.d. 671-695), the glowiflg description drawn of the prosperity of that faith 
in Kan-Vo-U appears to suit better a State on the Malay Peninsula. Compare, 
in fact, the similar accounts in Chinese records that relate to P^an-‘p^an, Lan-ya~ 
hiiu, and which — signiticant particular — Ma Tuan-liu enumerates in 

a course with Kan^Vo^li. 

^ This was rather late in the season, and the ship on which Fa-Hsien took 
passage must have been one of the most belated among those which usually did 
that journey. Mas'ndi speaks of vessels leaving the coast of Oman for the East 
even as late as the montn of Tirmah (2l8t June to 20th July), but adds that 
these were but of little value, and chanced it, so to speak, against the risks of 
navigation at that season. 
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Astern of the large merchant vessel on which he took 
pas^ge, a small one was fastened as a provision in case of 
distress. With such an arrangement progress must have 
evidently been slow ; say, two miles an hour or fifty miles 
a day on the average. Having got a fair wind they sailed 
eastward — mark this well» as it shows the unmistakable 
direction of their course straight for the Nikobars — for two 
or three days (say 100—160 miles)/ when they encountered 
a cyclone, and the ship sprang a leak. This untoward 
accident compelled them to jettison a part of their cargo and 
personal effects. The storm lasted thirteen days and nights, 
when they arrived at the shore of an island (unnamed), and, 
on the tide going out, they found the place of the leak. 
Having forthwith stopped it, they resumed their voyage. 
Owing, however, to the weather keeping yet cloudy, they 
could not take bearings for many a day. At last they were 
once more able to shape a correct course \emttcard^ naturally, 
see above], and went on, reaching after about 

90 days* sailing [say, early in January, 415]. Here, having 
stayed five months, Fa-Hsien took passage on another large 
merchantman for China [i.e. in May, with the setting of the 
south-west monsoon], reaching at last the coast of Shan-tung, 
after having weathered a violent storm, in three months 
[i.e. probably in August, 416]. 

It will be seen from the foregoing epitome that the island 
where Fa-H8ien*s ship tarried to stop the leak, after 15 or 
16 days* jolting and tossing at the mercy of the elements, 
cannot have been very far remote from Ceylon or the coast 
of India.^ In September and October south-westerly winds 


^ Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 131, has days; but Legge (“Record of 
Buddhistic Kiu^oms,” Oxford, 1886, p. Ill) says three. Even taking the 
last figure as the correct one, the distance travellea during this interval cannot 
have been anything above 150 miles. 

* It cannot certainly have been one of the Nikobars ; firstly, on account of 
the cyclone travelling in the opposite direction to Fa-Hsien*s route ; and secondly, 
because even with favourable weather those islands could not have been reached 
in 16 or 16 days. It tdok, according to I-tsing, 30 days from Ka-eh'a on the 
north coast of Sumatra, and therefore very close to (almost within sight of) the 
Nikobars, to reach NagapattoJ^ under favourable weather (see p. 527). Even 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, when navigation vras far speedier, 
it took Ibn Batuta as much as 40 days to go from Sumatra (city) harbour to 
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prevail, it is true, between Ceylon and the north coast of 
Sumatra, which would favour the passage from the former to 
the latter; but at the same time cyclones are frequent, 
especially about October, in the southern half of the Bay of 
Bengal, which move either westward or north-westward. In 
such cases the ships exposed to their influence experience very 
bad weather and sea, with rain and wind of hurricane force.^ 
Now, this is exactly the weather Fa-Hsien's ship encountered ; 
the storm he describes as a JH,, Ta-fing^ i.e. a typhoon, 
and moreover he speaks of rain, a characteristic of the 
October cyclones in those parts.^ There can consequently 
be no doubt that his ship was blown back on the east coast 
of either Ceylon or India, and the island at which the leak 
was stopped may have been some sandy islet on that coast. 
The mention of pirates in the sea thereabouts* may help to 
better fix the locality. Thence Fa-Hsien’s ship must have 
proceeded eastward to Malacca Strait by the usual route at 
that season, passing southward of the Great Nikobar Island, 
thence through Bengal passage, sighting Pulo Butong, and 
proceeding about midway between the Sembilan Islands and 
Pulo Jarak ; then by the Areas and the Great Kerimun* to 
either Sabong or Durian Strait, through which it would 
easily reach either the Indragiri, Jambi, or Palembang 
Rivers, according to the site then occupied by the capital 
of the Java or Yava kingdom. Bfere, changing ship — as 
his countryman I-tsing did two and three-quarter centuries 
later at SrI-Bhoja when proceeding from India to China — 
Fa-Hsien would, in due course, resume his homeward 
voyage. 


Koilum or Qnilon. Chao Ju-kua {cired, a.d. 1240) states the distance from 
Ran-fo-chH (Palembang) to Nan-pH (Malabar) to be a little more than a month 
with the monsoon. (See Journ, Roy, Asiatic Soc.f 1896, p. 483.) 

^ See the “ Bay of Bengal Pilot,” 3rd ed., London, 1901, p. 41. 

2 See Legge’a ‘‘Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms,” Oxford, 1886, p. 112. 

5 Ibid. 

* This is the course also laid down in the ” MuhijI;” (a.d. 1654), founded upon 
Arab, Persian, and Indu documents of older dates. After having passed the 
Nikobars, the Sembilan group was sighted ; then, working along the Malay 
coast, the Areas and Parcelar Hill were passed in succession. See Reinaud’s 
Introduction to the Geography of Abulfeda, p. 437. 
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It would manifestly be absurd that Fa-Hsien, in order to 
go to China, should take the roundabout route by way of 
Java, especially as there is no evidence whatever as to such 
a remote and difficult route, requiring considerable skill 
in seamanship, ever having been used until the advent of 
European navigators in the Archipelago, T-tsing, who 
mentions several itineraries to and fro between India and 
China, never speaks of passages through Sunda Strait, nor 
does any Arab or Chinese author or traveller, even up to 
the days of Chao Ju-kua and Ibn Batuta.^ It is only 
when we come to the oft-quoted Chinese chart of about 
A.D. 1399 published by Phillips, that we find a route 
marked through Sunda Strait and thence along the whole 
length of the west coast of Sumatra to Acheh or Larabri, 
unaccompanied, however, by any sailing directions, which 
is a proof that it was as yet but imperfectly known and 
seldom used. On the contrary, the real and only route from 
India and Ceylon to China is laid down on the same map 
through Malacca Strait. I have accordingly come to the 
conclusion that no ship ever proceeded from India to China 
ei& Sunda Strait until the advent of the Portuguese in the 
eastern seas. Ptolemy^s route from Ceylon to the China 
coast is, more or less, the one that was followed for fully 
thirteen centuries after him by either Arab, Persian, or 
Chinese vessels, with the exception that with further 
improved methods of navigation it became possible to 


' And, I should have added in so far as Arab navigation is concerned, of the 
** Muhit” (a.b. 1554). The Turkish admiral who is the author of that work on 
mediaeval navigation of the Indian seas, based upon Arab, Persian, and Indu 
writings, cites many itineraries ; but the only one he gives for Further India' the 
twenty -seventh in ^is list, isdaid through Malacca Strait, and the route he describes 
turns to E.N.E. after Ceylon, advancing considerably into the Bay of Bengal, when 
a course is steered for one of the Nikobars callea Sarjalj probably Ptolemy’s 
XhalinS or Salind (see p. 406), and thence for the Sembilan group in Malacca 
Strait (see Reinaud’s Introduction to the Geography of Ahulfeda, pp. 436-437). 
Reinaud, probably misled by his contemporaiy^ Sinologists’ identification of 
Fa-Usien’s with Java, seems to have conceived an idea of neat 

superiority of Chinese naviration over that of the Arabs, and understood the 
Chinese junks to have followed the Sunda Strait route from a very early 
period, for in the same work, p. 413, he states that ‘Mes navires Arabes, la 
difference des Jonques chinoises, passaient au nord de Sumatra et traversaient 
le detroit de Malaka.” Such blindness to facts has wrought much mischief and 
retarded our knowledge of historical and geographical science. 
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cross the Bay of Bengal vid the Nikobars, instead of 
farther to the north between the mouth of the Gaujam 
and the Arakanese coast. It may, therefore, be safelj’^ 
held that the identification of Fa-Hsien's Ya-p^o-Vi with 
Java is but the outcome of imagination such as we have 
encountered so frequently in the preceding pages.^ 

As regards the length of the passage, 90 days, it should 
be remembered that the weather was far from favourable, 
and that the cyclone encountered during the first part 
of the journey may have blown Fa-Hsien's ship far into 
the Bay of Bengal, thus increasing the distance to be 
travelled. It is well, moreover, to remark that I-tsing 
records 15 + 15 + 30 + 2 = 62 days for the passage 


• In my age of faith in Sinology as applied to the historical geography of the 
Further Indian regions, that is to say, \v1ien I still innocently believed that our 
Sinologists really had discovered or identified something in the chaos of the 
early Chinese geographical literature relating to the countries in question, 
I was misled into tne absurd belief that Fa-Hsien had really called on 
his homeward journey, as they declared, at Java. Accordingly I ventured to 
think, from Ptolemy’s knowledge of several islands or districts on the west coast 
of Sumatra, that the Sundra Strait route might have been known even in his 
time, and thus I was rash enough to enter it in my map and tables published 
with the first part of the present work. That was in 1896, the publication 
taking place in the year next following. Since those days of blind reliance on 
the results of the labours of Siuology in the direction stated, however, seven 
years have elapsed, during which I nave had better opportunities of examining 
to my satisfaction the material they had worked out. The outcome of such 
study is well enough apparent in the preceding pages. Scarcely one out of 
a score or two of their identifications turned out anything like acceptable, 
and when it did so it proved, except in very rare instances, only approximately 
correct as regards either the meaning or the real location of the toponymic 
implied. This, be it understood, only refers to toponymies of the earlier 
periods, down to the thirteenth century or thereabouts, after which the 
accounts of European travellers as well as the local records of the countries in 
question renderea the task far easier for the new place-names that then came 
into use, and the work of our Sinologists met with a fairer measure of success, 
though as yet far from brilliant. For this achievement full credit is due to 
them, as well as for their labours in collecting not easily accessible texts and, 
what is of still higher importance, translating them, thus placing them within 
reach of the many who are unacquainted with the Chinese language. Had these 
good people stopped here, leaving the work of identification of the toponymies 
occurring in the older texts to better qualified hands, instead of suggesting 
haphazard equivalents, which on close inquiry prove for the most pai*t wrong, 
they would have done a far greater service to science, and laid its votaries 
under far deeper obligations, sparing them also many a disappointment. 
Under such circumstances as above described, 1 need not say that now I 
entirely reject the opinion 1 had at first formed as regards Fa-Hsien’s route 
through the Archipelago, and accordingly withdraw the reference to it in the 
Tables, and with it the surmise that the route through Sunda Strait might 
have b^n known in Ptolemy’s time, which I do not at present think possible. 
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from 8hih-li Fo-shih (Palembang) to Ceylon, passing by 
Nagapattan, under favourable weather.^ And further that 
it took the embassy from Chu-Uen (Chola or Koromandel)* 
to China in a.d. 1015, 209 days, or nearly seven months, 
to get from thence to San^fo-chH (Palembang). 

The information that Fa-Hsien gives us of Ya-p^o-tH 
is tantalizingly meagre, such as we would never expect 
from one who, like him, had resided in that country for 
fully five months. It does not amount to as much as 
two lines : In this country heretical Brahmans flourish, 
but Buddhism hardly deserves mentioning.^' ® From this 
we may gather that Buddhism was already practised 
there, although it may have been by a few people only. 
This is exactly what seems to have been the case in 
Sumatra at the period in question, judging from the ruins 
so far explored, and from the traditions connecting its 


1 See p. 627. 

Here, again, I regret having to point out, by the way, that the identification 
of Chu-liefi with Or^a, suggested by Dr. Hirth in the Journ, Hoy. Asiatic 
Soe, for 1896, pp. 489 seqq., is hopelessly wrong. I cannot afford to enter here 
into a detailed discnssiou of the subject, but while reserving the full demonstration 
of my contention for an early opportunity, I shall merely point out that Chu^lien, 
according to the result of my inquiry, so far from being Orissa, the empire of the 
Kesari dynasty, as Hirth thought, is incontestably and far more proi)erly Chola^ 
the Ckulya country, of which Orissa became a mere dependency on or about 
A.D. 1015-1020. This, I may add, is made absolutely certain from the fact 

that I have identified the Chu-lien king Lo~ch*a~lo^cha, 

by Ma Tuan-liu (op. cit., p. 674) as having sent an embassy which reached China 
in A.D. 1016, with Rajaraja the Great, or Rajakesarivarman, of Chola, said to 
have reigned from 985 to 1002. The mission was probably sent by his son, 
Rajendra-Cola I or Parakesarivarman, who may also, though not so far as known, 
have home the title Rajaraja ; otherwise the Chinese historiographers may, 
through some misunderstanding, have mistaken the deceased father’s name for 
that of the reigning son. Further, the king who sent a mission in a.d. 1033, 
whom Hirth was unable to identify, is Rajendradeva or Sri Rajendra Cola ; and 
that named Ti-wa-ka-la in 1077 is Kulottuhga Codadeva, or Kula-deva^ his 
name being anagrammatized into Deva^Kula (Ti-wa-ka-lo) by the Sung 
annalists. Inability to grasp these matters has misled Dr. Hirth into vainly 
looking for the capital of the kingdom and its thirty-two districts all over Orissa, 
whereas the territory of Chola proper and that of the countries immediately 
adjoining it would have better rewarded his efforts. 

» Literally, Buddha’s Law not sufficient to speak of” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
p. 132). Dr. Legge translates (op. cit., p. 113), ” various forms of errors and 
brahmanism are flourishing, while Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of. 

39 
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territory with Yishnavite myths, and its original colonisers 
with descendants of the Indu Tadavas. It is true that 
two and three-quarter cen^uHes later on (a*d. 671-695) 
I-tsing speaks of Buddhism being then flourishing at 
Srt~Bhoja (Palembang), the king whereof, as well as those 
of the neighbouring States, favoured it. But then he tells 
us of the Arya-mahasahghika school having been but very 
shortly before his time introduced into the country, which 
is a sign that the latter was still passing through a phase 
of transition as regards the adoption of the various Buddhist 
tenets, which had probably begun not long before, and was 
just in its initial stage at the time of Fa-Hsien’s visit.^ 

It is difficult to guess with anything like precision where 
the capital or principal seaport of Ya-p^o^Vx stood at the time 
of Fa-Hsien’s visit. It may have been on either the Jambi 
or Indragiri river, or even further up the east coast of 
Sumatra, judging from the fact that the Pagar-ruyung 
inscription, where the Yava kingdom is mentioned in 
A.D. 656, occurs at the headwaters of the Indragiri, and 
that a district bearing the name Tdnah Jdwa exists to 
this day in the upland part of Batu-bara (3° N. lat.). 
I am little disposed to think that the centre of power 
was then already so far south as Palembang, for until 
I-tsing’s time we do not find its ancient name, Sri^JShq/a, 
mentioned in any document or record, which fact is 
probably an indication that although the name may have 


^ The course of religious eyolution in Java seems to have run in a contrary 
direction. Javanese ruins are, in fact, well-nigh entirely Buddhist, and it is 
only in the central part of the island, to the north of Bekalongan and at an 
altitude of 6,500 feet on the slope of the mountain Prahu, that remains of Saiva 
temples have bden discovered, dating at the very best not later than the seventh 
or eighth centuiy. These, in Groeneveldt’s opinion, point to a settlement of 
iSaivas in that neighbourhood on the northern coast of the island (op. cit., p. 134^. 
On Sunda Land, the western part of the island, on the contrary, Sanskrit 
inscriptions, Vaifpava in character, have been found which are considered to 
date from a.d. 450 to 600. They are, in my opinion, a connecting link with 
ancient Vishnavite worship in Sumatra, from which the territory where they 
rise is merely s^arated by Sunda Strait. Perhaps they may be due to the 
earliest Indu or Indianized settlers who first crossed the strait from Sumatra and 
put their foot on Sundanese soil. Those who followed a century or two later 
on, when Buddhism had already acquired a firm footing in Sumatra, evidently 
brought that faith to the northern coast of the island, which has thus remained 
principally Buddhist ever since. 
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1>een introduced into that district from a very early 
period, it bad, not as yet attained any prominence so as 
to attract attention. It must have been only shortly 
before the time of I-tsing’s first visit to it (a.d. 671) 
that §ri-Bhqja became the capital of the Java or Zdhej 
empire ; for from his account it follows quite plainly that 
Barus (^P^o^lu^sz) on the west coast of Sumatra was part 
of SrI-Bhojan territory, so that the latter must have 
comprised the whole or nearly so of the tract north 
from the Palembang River, corresponding practically to 
Ptolemy's labadiu. 

Having thus finally disposed of the questions connected 
with the location of those two difficult geographical 
puzzles — Ptolemy's labadiu and Fa-Hsien's 
we must for a moment turn our attention to the no less 
perplexing meaning and derivation of the terms Fo-shih 
or 8hih-li Fo-ahih and San-fo-chH^ employed at different 
periods in the Chinese records to designate the kingdom, 
as well as its principal district and capital. The equivalent 
Bhoja or Sri-Bhoja suggested by our predecessors in this 
line of research for the first term is very probably correct, 
although no plausible explanation as to why such a name 
came to be given to the country in question has been, 
within ray knowledge, so far given ; while all attempts 
to grapple with the meaning of the second term, San-fo-ch^i, 
have completely failed. We shall try to throw further light 
on both from the evidence we have collected. 

As regards the term first mentioned in point of time, 
Bhoja or Srl^Bhoja^ it has already been traced by us in 
the Andamans in connection with Ptolemy's mention of 
them under the name Bazakata, which, we have pointed 
out, very probably represents the Sanskrit toponymic 
Bhojakata^ originally a city near the Narmada River, 
founded by a brother-in-law of Krs^a . We have not 
omitted on that occasion to call attention to the possible 
connection between the name Bojig-lng^jicUi] or BdJin-\^gyX] 
of one of the most prominent Andamanesg tribes with 
Bhoja , mA Bhojaka^ both well-known tribal names of 
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Western India ; and to suggest that a kinship may have 
existed between the so far unsatisfactorily explained term 
Andaman — which we have found in at least one instance 
spelled Anthdman (Andhaman) — and Andhaka, the name of 
another Western India tribe closely related to the Bhq/a». 
We then also hinted that such Bhoja and Andhaka tribes 
are doubtless those from whom the adventurers and colonists 
who first introduced the names Bhqjakata and Andhaman 
into the Andaman group issued, and the names Bhqfa and 
Aiixdhalds or Andalaa (probably a corruption of AndharastraP) 
into the territory of Palembang.^ They must have been 
a great seafaring race, as were afterwards the natives of 
Palembang civilized by them ; for we can probably trace 
relics of their name all the way from India to the remotest 
parts of the Archipelago, through the Bi^'igs of the 
Andamans, the Bhojas of Palembang, and the Bajau or 
Bc^u of Borneo, Billiton, and extreme TFq/u in Celebes.* 
Likewise we probably have the name borne by the Jarawa 
tribe in Little Andaman repeated in succession in the 
Saratca or 8arawi nation of Western Palembang — which, 
we have seen, the Chinese called Hsien-liH or Ser-riu — 
the Sarawak district in Borneo, and the Charau or Chrdu 
savages of South Cochin - China. That these are not 
haphazard coincidences in nomenclature is evidenced by 
the fact of such names occurring together in different 
places situated along the sea- route to the Far Fast. 
I have, therefore, no doubt that if Palembang territory 
was called Bhoja and Andhalds or Andalas, it must have 
been for the reason that it was first colonized by settlers 
from those Western Indian tribes.* An important point 


^ Vide p. 393, note 3, and p. 395, note 1. 

^ See also p. 229 for another Fo^ahih or Bhoja country on the Annamese 
coast in a.d. 1007. It might have been originally a foundation of Palembang. 
For the Bajaua and their connections see pp. 366, 395, 503. 

* The Bhojaay Andhakaa, Vrfnia, and Kukuraa are all branches of the Yadavas 
and kindred tribes originally settled in the Indus Valley and, later on; on the 
Gujarat peninsula at and about Dvaraka, whence they dl^rsed all over India 
owing to the destruction of part of them by Kr 9 na. Tney are to be found 
even on the Gang^ and in the Dakhan, but Mrith greater frequencjjr along the 
Yindhya chain. The Bamayapa mentions them among the nations of the 
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not to be lost sight of is that while Bhoja in Bojakata is 
rendered Baza in Ptolemy^S Bazakata, so is Bhoja in 
SrUBhoja transcribed Baza in Sarbaza by the Arabs. 
Hence we may rest perfectly assured that Sarhaza really 
represents SrUBhoja (i.e. Palembang) and nothing else. 
As regards Shih-li Fo-shih^ the second part of it» sounding 
Fdt-shai, Fdt-chU\ and Fut-sei or Futsz-zei in the various 
dialects, may represent some form (perhaps Bhojaka or 
Bhojik^ Bhojika) of the term Bhoja more closely approaching 
to its Andamanese corruption Bojig. I cannot, however, 
get behind the impression that Fo-ahih is, as likely as not, 
a transcript of Pasdi or Baaai, a toponymic which we find 
surviving to this day, in the slightly modified form Pdsei 
or Pdmit in its very territory,^ I-tsing’s spelling 8hih-li 


south (see Professor Hair 8 ed. of Wilson*8 Parana/* vol. ii, pp. 158-159 ; 

vol. iv, p. 19; and vdI. v, pp. 150, 159). The BhojakiiSy to whom we shall 
presently refer, were descendants of the Bhojaa, 

^ The origin of the name Pd$ai^ (Pdsf) or is explained 

tn Malay literature by one of those absurd legends we have often met with in 
analogous cases. The Sejarah Malay u,” relates that Sultan 

Maliku-l-Saleh (quondam Marah Silu), the founder of Sumatra city, upon Perla^ 
being conquered by enemies from the opposite coast (Malay Peninsula), and 
its population having taken refuge in Sumatra, determined to found another 
settlement for his sons. In the course of a hunting match across the river (i.e, 
the Katrea or Kerti Kiver, and, if not, the stream to the west of it now called 
the Krung Pasei), his dog, named Si^Pdsei (^ri-Pusai), gave tongue, and the 
Saltan quickly flew to it. He found an elevated ground, very flne and smooth 
as if it had been levelled. There he ordered a nagaray or fortified city, to be 
founded, a palace erected, and the whole to be named Pasei, after the Prince’s 

dog (see Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 71). The » 

“ Hikayat Baja-raja Fasy (Pasai),” gives a similar story, but slightly different 
in detail, and adds that upon the building of the new city being completed the 
dog Si-Pasai died. Hence the Sultan had its carcase buried tnere, and called 
the city after the name of the dog (see Marre’s “ Histoire des Rois de Pasey,” 
pp. 43 - 44 ). The event may have taken place after Marco Polo’s visit to Perlak 
(A.D. 1292), when this place was still an independent kingdom ; and before 
A.D. 1309, the date at which Pah-sih (very likely Fdstf, Pasei) is first mentioned 
along with Puh-lin-pa (probably Palembang) in the history of the Yiian 
dyniSty (see Parker in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1900, p. 132). 
Say, A.D. 1300, or shortly before. If, however, Pasei be Marco Pplo’s 
which would appear somewhat doubtful on account of the conquest of Perlal^ 
referred to above, its foundation must be placed at a date slightly earlier than 
1292, say at about 1290. What most concerns us in this matter is, however, 
the term Si-^Pdsei, the alleged name of the Sultan’s dog after which the new 
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S ^ ^ ^ (^FdUyau, Fdt-yiu)^ which he some- 
times employs, points* to some corrupted form Bhoya or 
BayUy Bayau (Baju, Bajau). 

After the first half of the eighth century the name 
Shih^li Fo-shih disappears from T^ang history, to reappear 
in the second half of the tenth in the annals of the Sungs 
under the form 8an-fo-chH {San-Fot-U^ai^ 8an-fut-zai), 
which has, in its turn, proved a crux to our predecessors. 
However, no corresponding change appears to take place in 


foundation was christened. There can be no doubt, I think, that in Si-Pdsei or 
^ri^Pdsai we have a revival, or survival, of Sri-Bhojay Sri-Bhojik (Bhojika), or 
&r%^Ba8ai (or Vasdi) the ancient name of the famous kingdom on the Eastern 
Sumatran coast. The anecdote about the king’s dog and its name would thus 
appear to be merely one of those usual yarns invented ad hac in order to explain 
toponymies the origin of which proved puzzling to the later native inhabitants 
of this region. It would be interesting to find out whether the place-name Vasdi,, 
now better known under the form Baaaeiny on the west coast of India near 
Bombay, is etymologically traceable to the Bkoja nation. We have already 
noticed its transplantation thence, undoubtedly through the agency of Indu 
traders and colonists, to the neighbourhood of Cape Negrais in the Bassein 
there- pp. 48-49) ; and here we have very likely a repetition of the process 
in Pdaai or Bdsi, that becomes Paaem (a close approach to Baaaein) with tho 
Portuguese, and, may be, Ba^ma with Marco Polo. The moot point still 
remaining is, whether this term Pdaai or Vaadi was transplanted here from India 
directly, or else indirectly, through its older prototype Bhoja, Bhojik, Bhojai of 
the Sri -Bhoja kingdom. I need not say that, in view of the evidence adduced 
above, I am in favour of the latter alternative. For even the form Pdai or Vdai 
itself of the term seems to be very old, apart from tho probable FJwi of the 
Chinese transcript Fo^ahih. We have, in fact, a place or State Po^ch*i, fst. m 
(Basei, Vasai), in the ** Southern Ocean,” mentioned as early as a.d. 655-700 in 
Chinese literature (see Journal B.A.B, for April, 1903, p. 370). 

The only early reference to Pasei in Chinese history seems to be that mentioned 
above (a.d. 1309, Chronicles of tho Yuan dynasty). A very possible one, much 
later, is that pointed out by Parker in the China Bevietv, vol. xxiv, p. 102, 
where it is stated that, according to Ming history (325, 20, 24), <‘in 1521 
Pieh^tu^lu (Pestrello), having failed in China, * went for ’ G IS [Pa-A«i, in 
Cant. Pa-sat]. Again, from Pa-«t, Malacca, to Luzon, they swept the seas,” 
etc. The Pieh^tu^lu alluded to here may be Botelho, Petsira, or any other 
Portuguese ship -captain of the time; but more likely Prestrelo or Perestrello 
(Rafael), who is known to have had connections with China from 1516 to at least 
1620. He had even been for a time a prisoner there in 1516. In 1521 he sailed 
from Cochin bound to China, but stopped on the way at Pedir, and took part in 
the subsequent * demonstration ’ on Pasei, where he loaded pepper (see Correa’s 
<*Lendas da India,” vol. ii, pp. 474, 643, 645). 
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contemporary Arabic literature ; for EdrIsI, to we have seen 
(p. 671), in A.D. 1154, still writes Sarbaza^ and so later on does 
Yakut (a.d. 1218). Of course, Arab authors are, on such 
matters, doings little more than servilely ^ copying each other 
from the ninth and tenth centuries downwards; but all tho 
same, since their seafaring men kept up an active intercourse 
with the Far East until at least the twelfth century, it seems 
passing strange that they should have ignored a change in 
terminology that the Chinese had not failed to notice and to 
duly put on record. The inference is that either no change 
at all took place in the name Srt-Bhoja for Palembang, the 
Chinese variant San^Jb-chH being due entirely to a freak or 
a misunderstanding of the right pronunciation of the term 
Sri^Bhoja on the part of later Chinese writers ; or else that 
a change really occurred, but so slight as to be scarcely 
noticeable. On the latter supposition I would submit that 
the name of the State was changed into, or replaced at times 
as an alternative, by the term Svatjambhoja^ which in time- 
honoured Indu tradition is held to be synonymous with, or, 
better still, a mere variant of, Bhoja and Bhojakay In such 
a case the contracted form Sambhoja of Svayambhoja may 
have come into use, and' in the course of time it may have 
gained favour over its prototype as well as over Srz^ Bhoja, 
the original name of the country. 

On the other hand, if a radical change really did take 
place, then it consisted in the adoption of the term l^ambht^ 
a name of as a basis for a compositum of the form 

Sambhu-jd, " the race of Satfibhu,* or Sambhujay (l&ambhujaya), 

^ the victory of Saihbhu,' on the lines of BTambu^jd (Kamboja), 
which is held to mean * the race of Kainb u,^ ^ and Kamhu-jay 
(Kambu-jaya), ^the victory of Kambu,^ applied to Indo- 
Chinese Kamboja.® The late Rev. S. Beal’s suggested form 

^ See Professor Hairs ed. of Wilson’s “ Parana,” vol. iv, p. 99. 

* See p. 204. 

* The form Kambujay or Kainhajaya may be deduced from the spelling 
ItE it m. Chien-p*H~ehai (in Cantonese, Kan^pou^ch*ai), made use of from 
the Wan-li period (a.d. 1573-1619) to designate Kamboja. Several chronicles 
and encycloptedias have inadvertently printed the first character iu the name 
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Sambhq/a, which would mean ‘the united Bhojas,’ as well 
as the quite untenable explanation by the well-known 
Professor Schlegel to the effect that the derivation of the 
term is from Semboja, the Malay word for the Plumeria 
acutifolia, which in the modified form Kemhoja also gave 
the name to Eamboja,^ are, of course, all guesswork ; as. 


, tunff, instead of ]iC> chien^ ITan, thus giving rise to a teratological form, 
Tung^p^u^ehai or Tumhujaya^ which has never existed in reality (see China 
JReview^ vol. iv, p. 64, and Bulletin de V Ecole Frangaiae d* Extrhne Orient^ 
Hanoi, 1902, t. ii, pp. 126-127). I have, nevertheless, often thought that 
Tung-p^u^chai (in Annamese Ddtig^p^hii^trhi) might be a clumsy transcription 
of Udong^mean^ehei {UUaTna^mdn-jaya)^ the name of the city that became the 
capital of Kamboja in a.d. 1618. If references to Tung-p^u~chai in Chinese 
literature do not occur further hack than this date, my conjecture is likely to 
prove correct. 

' See ‘‘Merveilles de I’lnde,’* p. 174, and T^oung^Fao for 1901, pp. 175-176. 
Crawfurd tells us (<* History of the In^an Archipelago,” vol. i, p. 438) that it 
is in Java that the Kamboja plant {Flumeria obtusa) is called Samboja. Forbei 
Watson, in his ” Index to the Names of Indian Plants,” London, 1868, does in 
fact give Kambcja as the Malay and Samboja as the Sundanese names for 
Flumeria acutifolia. Such being the facts of the case, how does the highly 
imaginative Professor explain that, Kamboja being the local Palemban^ name 
for the Flumeria acutifolia^ the natives should style their country Samboja a^r 
the Sundanese name of the plant ? This could only happen through subjugation 
of Palembang at the hands of the Sundanese or J avanese in the tenth century or 
earlier, an event of which there is not the slightest evidence. The same 
authority (absolutely worthless as a rule in matters concerning the ancient 
geography and history of the Archipelago and. Further India) again uniquely 
draws upon his inexhaustible imagination when he tells us (op. cit., p. 176): 

Now we know that the latter form of Kembodja or Kambodja given 

^ the Malay [!!] to the well-known countiy between Annam and Siam.” 
How and from what sources he came to know this, the worthy Profwor does 
not, of course, choose to disclose. What we really do know for certain is, on the 
contrary, that the claim to descent from a Kambu Sv&yambhuva was put 
forward by the kings of Kamboja since a.d. 947, and at that pretty early date 
the country is said to have been named ‘ Land of Kambu'* after him (see p. 204). 
And note that such a descent is claimed retrospectively for kings of the counti^ 
rei^in^ since about a.d. 600 or earlier, so that the tradition as to the 
derivation of the name of the country from Kambu must go back to at least 
the period just stated. (See the more probable derivation of the term that 
1 have suggested on pp. 156-157.) Further, the name Kamboja — more 
frequently spelled Kamvuja — appears in both Cham and KhmSr inscriptions since 
the ninth century. It has been traced as far back as a.d. 817 in that of 
Pd-Nagar at Na-trang ; and it may yet be discovered in still older dated 
epigraphio monuments by and bye. Under such circumstances, we must argue 
that Professor Schlegel must be the unique depositary of some as yet unknown 
documentary evidence, earlier than, say, the eighth century a.d., proving that 

* the Mdlaye * have given the name ‘ Kembodja * to the country we now call 

* CambaMa.* If so, the Professor would do well to at once produce irach evidence 
before £e public, otherwise this latter will be entitled to take it, as many, 
including my humble self, already have done, that the evidence in question only 
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indeed, it is as a rule what has dropped from the pen of 
both these hard-working Sinologists anent the geography 
of Farther India and the Archipelago. Guesswork like 
this without the slightest shadow of evidence is bound to 
bewilder by its boldness, though convincing nobody. 

Here is, then, my proof for the derivation from Sambhu. 
The Chinese chart of about a.d. 1399 published by Phillips ^ 
marks an island H ^ 8an-fo Hsii, i.e. ^ 8an-fo [or 
Sambhu] Islet,* opposite the mouths of the Jambi River, 
and between these and Lung-ya Mth (Linga Strait and 
Island). This San-fo islet, left, naturally, ur identified by 
Phillips, may bo the island now called Smgkep^ from a 
village on its eastern shore, but more likely the far smaller 
one to the south of it, known as Pulo Berhala, which gives 
its name to Berhala Strait between it and the Sumatran 
coast of the Jambi district.* No doubt the form that the 


exists in the Professor's imagination. In the meantime I may refer him to 
Leclere’s “Cambodgo, Contes et L^gendes,** Paris, 1895, where he will find, 

g p. 301-305, that the advent of the Malays in Kamboja is first recorded to 
ave taken place on its west coast at £amp5t, some 500 years ago ; say, about 
A.D. 1400. They hailed from Sumatra. 

* Journal of the China Branch Royal Asiatie Society, vol. xxi, 1886. 

^ 1 infer this from the fact that on the coast of Sumatra, opposite San^fo Islet, 
the chart shows a river marked Pe-pi (Pak-pit, Ba-bi, etc.), which 

can be naught else than the Berba or Jambi River (a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Furva — * old '). Below it is noted the name fir m. Chiu^ehiang Old 

River,’ or lagoon), which Mr. Phillips, perhaps too rashly, has taken to mean 
Palembang. This may be correct in the sense that Jambi was part of Palembang 
territory, but not certainly in the sense that Palembang ciW is meant to be 
represented here, for further to the right (i.e. southwards) we nnd three branches 
of a single river shown, marked respectively Hei-kxang or ‘Western River,’ 
Chiu'^kiang or ‘Old River,’ and Tung^kiang or ‘Eastern River.’ These seem 
to be tlie principal arms of the Palembang River, now known as the Asin (or 
Pontiang), the Sun^ang, and the Upang (or S^eh). The one after which 
Palembang became Best Jmown in later times to the Chinese was therefore the 
central of them, i.e. the Chiu-ehiang, Ku-kang, or ‘ Old River, corresponding 
to the actual Sungsang (or to either of its lateral branches, the Talang and 
Upang). We may gather from the above that the old local name of this river 
was probably Berba, of which Chiu^ehiang is but the Chinese translation. It is 
not clear, in fact, whether the name Chiu~ehiang marked below the ifi-pt or 
Bef'ba (Jambi) River in the map is meant as a translation of the common name 
of this stream, or else as a hint that here commences the jurisdiction of the other 
Ohiu^ehiaf$g State, which is Palembang. In the first case, we would have two 
districts equalW called Chiu~ehiang, i.e. ‘ Old River,’ by the Chinese, viz., one on 
the Berba or Jambi River, and the other on a deltaic branch of the Palembi^ 
River, which branch was probably known also as Berba, Tua, Lima, or something 
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term Samhhu or San-/o locally assumed was, as usual, 
i^mbhor.^ Originally some Unga or other monument 
dedicated to l^mbhu, i.e. l^iya, may have stood there, 
whence the island became afterwards known by the generic 
designation Pulo Berhala. But its specific name was 
unquestionably Sambhor^ for the strait or straits near it 
and leading from it to the Rhio - Linga Archipelago were 
styled, as put on record in the Sejarah Malayu,’’ the 
‘Straits of Sambor.*^ Though this term has disappeared, 
unless still represented partially and in a corrupt form in 
the strait now called Sabayoro^ west of Singkep Island, 
the record of it is quite sufficient to prove that Samhhu 
or Sambhor^ the old designation of the straits leading to 
Palembang from the north, must have come to them from 
the name of their southern terminus, i.e. the Palembang 
district itself, which name must therefore have been 
^nibhu^ Sambhor^ or a derivative of it; say, Sambhu-jaya 
or Sambhujd. Through this the Chinese term San-fo-chH 
or Sam - bud - zai (Sara - bhor - jay) becomes thoroughly 
explained, for it must be remembered that the first two 

to that effect (i.e. a word meaning ^ old ’). If so, the homonymy in question 
must have led to some confusion in the iater Chinese records, although the 
mischief may perhaps not have been very considerable, owing to Jambi being 
then part of Palembang territory. 

‘ So e.g. in Eamboja, where there is an old city commonly called Samhhor or 
Safnbor, but in the inscriptions ^mhhu^pura. 1 am at a loss to understand why 
Aymonier {** Le Cambodge,” vol. i, Paris, 1900, pp. 308-309) also accepts the 
alternative reading Atmbhapura, which is defective, and entirely due to an over- 
sight on the part of the lapicide in omitting the sign for the vowel u below 
the 6h. In Khmer it is faultily written Sambur (= Sampur), thus making it 
look like a contraction of daihbhu~pura. But such is not the case, for, as shown 
by several inscriptions in Kamboja, is a mere modification or inflection 

of the name 

* See Leyden’s Malay Annals,” p. 34, where it is recounted that King 
Sangsapurba, having left Java, ''set sail and traversed the sea till he arrived 
at a strait, when, enquiring the name of a hill which he saw in view, one of the 
guides answered, the hill of Lingga, and that the galley had now arrived at 
the straits of Sambor, The news quickly reached Bentan [Bintang] that the 
raja .... had now arrived at the straits of Sambor.*^ Devic, in 
"lAgendes et Traditions historiques de I’Archipel Indien,” Paris, 1878, p. 47, 
prints Sambou (= J&tmbhu) in his translation of the same story. This is a proof 
as to the correctness of the vie^ we have expressed. The strait may have been 
called both Sambor and Sambu, 
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oharaoters with which it is written are absolutely identical 
with those making up the name of San^Jb Island. The truth 
of the whole matter may, after all, be that SriShoja did not 
change its name at all, but that the Chinese navigators, 
accustomed to reach it through Sambhor or San-Jb Straits, 
as they called them, came gradually to completely confuse 
this name with that of Shih-K Fo-^ahih borne by Palembang, 
thus perverting the latter into San-fo-^chH. At all events, 
I trust to have made it sufficiently evident that the explanation 
of this puzzling term must be sought for in either of the 
two alternatives here set down. The second one has in 
its favour the fact, already noticed, that the Arabs always 
called that country Sarbaza down to the thirteenth century, 
thus giving us reason to infer that it never changed its old 
name Sri-Bhoja. 

Having now cleared up the mystery that has so far hung 
upon the onomatology of the Palembang State employed 
in both Arabic and Chinese sources, we are enabled to 
reconstruct, in its main lines, its history down to the 
period when it became a dependency of the Javanese 
empire of Majapuhit. Such a reconstruction, possible only 
after the results attained through the foregoing inquiry, 
we offer in the subjoined sketch. 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE PALEMBANG KINGDOM. 

A.D. 

671. Fo-shih or Shih-i.i Fo-shih kingdom *« Bhoja or ^rl-Bkoja. 
Its capital, Bh<^a, situated on the Bh^a (Musi) River, is the 
chief trading port with China, a regular navigation between it 
and Canton being conducted by a Persian merchant. Large 
sea- going vessels anchor at the mouth of the river. The king 
of BJu^a owns ships, probably for commerce, sailing between 
India and Bhoja, He favours Buddhism, and his capital is 
a centre of Buddhist learning in the Archipelago ; there arc 
more than a thousand bhiksus. Gold is fairly abundant. 
Dependencies of the kingdom are: (1) P'o-lu-ahih (Barus, 
west coast of Sumatra) ; and (2) Mo-lu-yoy 15 days’ sail away 
{Maldyu kingdom, on the Old Strait of Singapore and southern 
end of the Malay Peninsula). I-tsing (Takakusu, op. cit., 
pp. xxxiv, xl, xli). 
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670-673. King ^ ft $ (Gomeda, Harimedhas), of 

Shik-U Fo-9hihy sends envoys to China (** Nan-Man Chuan'*).* 
There can bo no doubt this personage is the patron of I-tsing, 
whom he assisted by forwarding him on to Malay u in a.d. 672 
on his own ship. 

672. One of the king’s ships, with I-tsing on board, sails to India 
vid Malayu, Kerti (north-east Sumatra), and the Nikobars, 
reaching Tamralipti (Tanfluk) in the spring of next year 
(673), after prolonged stays at Malay u (two months) and 
Kerti. 

688—695. I-tsing is staying at Bhoja, except for a brief period 
of six months in A.n. 689, when he takes a trip to China. 
(Takakusu, op. cit., pp. xxxiii— xxxvii.) 

713-741. At some time between these two dates King So-mi~to 
sends new envoys, presenting two dwarfs and two 8ing~chih 
slaves (dancing-girls), as also singing and dancing masters 
(“ T*ang-shu ”).^ 

? 700—800. At some time between these two dates, perhaps not 
many years before a.d. 802,^ the maharaja of Zahej (Javaja 
\ or Javaka, residing at or near Palembang) leads an armed 
expedition against Kmar (south-west Kamboja), seizing and 
I beheading the king thereof, as a punishment for some slight 
/ inflicted upon him. (Ibn Vahab, ctred a.d. 880, apud Abu 
I Zaid ; Reinaud’s Relation,” t. i, pp. 97-104.) As a con- 
sequence of this expedition Kamboja seems to have remained 
dependent (perhaps more nominally than de facto) on Srl- 
Bhoja until a.d. 802 or thereabouts (see p. 646). 

851. Kalah-bab (west coast of the Malay Peninsula) is a 
dependency (or part of the empire) of Zabej (Palembang). 
Sulaiman (see p. 558). 

864. Amongst the possessions of the maharaja there is also 
Dhutdil or Beryiyl Island ( ■- Bintang or Rlau). Kalah 
Island (west coast of Malay Peninsula) belongs to the India n 
Jdbah prince. Ibn Khurdadbih (pp. 556-558). The last 

* Quoted in T^oung~Pao for 1901, p. 179. The date given is the period 
Bnen^hing, which corresponds to a.i>. 670-673. 

^ l>oung^Pao, vol. ix, p. 278. The clue as to the kine who sent the embassy 
bei^ jETo-mi-^o is supplied ns bv the ** Nan-Manchuan (see preceding note), 
whi<di states that this ruler also sent envoys during the period K*ai^yuan 
=s A.D. 713-741. Such being the case, the event just alluded to must have taken 
place in or soon after a.d. 713, for the king must have been already pretty old 
then (he having been already reigning in 670-673, or fully forty years &fore this). 

* See p. 546. 
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statement seems to mean that Kalah was ruled by some 
Peguan prince, but whether independently or not from 
Falembang it is not clear. From the next entry, however, 
it may be inferred that such a dependence existed. 

880-900. The maharaja of Zdhej rules over a large number of 
islands, among which those of Sarhaza or Serhoza = SrI-Bhoja 
(Palembang district) ; Rdml » Lambri (north-west part of 
Sumatra) ; and Kdlah. Abu Zaid (p. 559). 

904. Sa.n-po-ch‘i sends envoys with tribute to China. (“Sung- 
shih,’’ bk. 489.) » 

943. The empire of the maharaja is conterminous with India 
(extra-Gangem, i.e. probably Pegu is meant). His palace is 
built by the edge of the ‘ Gold-bars Pond,’ wherein tradition 
says he causes a gold ingot to be thrown every morning. 
Serlra or Sarlrah is one of the islands (districts) constituting 
his possessions, others being Zanj or Zdnej (Zabej ?), Rummy 
etc. Numerous Chinamen have settled on such islands 
(especially in the Palembang district) owing to disturbances 
in their country (in a.d. 878?). Mas^udl (pp. 560, 561). 

955. SekIbah (= Siri-rattha or Sarawi) lies on a large fresh 
watercourse forming a wide estuary, penetrating some 120 
miles towards the interior. There are many streets and 
creeks, and the dwellings arc partly on shore and partly 
floating-houses. The waters swarm with crocodiles, which, 
however, are said to be harmless in consequence of a charm. 
Lately a king named Ser^Ndtakalah was the ruler of Zabej. 
Captain Bozorg (pp. 564, 578). 

960. King Hsi-li Hu-ta-h8ia’li-t*an (Gupta-harita, or something 
similar) of San-^fo-chH sends an envoy with tribute to China. 

Sung-shih,” bk. 489.) See pp. 578, 579, where I have 
identified this ruler with the one referred to in the preceding 
entry. 

961. King Hsi-li Hu-ta^ etc., renews his attentions to the Chinese 
Court (op. cit.). His envoys relate that the kingdom of San^ 
fo^chH also bears the name JECsiemltu (Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
p. 562). This is the equivalent of the term Serlrah used by 
Arabic writers (see preceding entries). His embassy only 
reaches China this year, but he seems to have died in the 
interval, probably towards the close of a.d. 960. (See remarks 
on pp. 579, 580.) 

^ For this and following references from Chinese literature see Groeneveldt, 

op. cit., p. 188 et seqq. ; and Ma Tuan-liu, op. cit., p. dCl et seq. 
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961. Towards the end of this year a new mission arrives at the 
Chinese Court from King &hih-li-U~ya (= Sri Oja?), who has 
just succeeded to the throne of San-fo-chH. Ma Tuan-lin 
(op. cit., p. 662) calls this ruler Li^hsi^lin^nan-jih-lai^ 
m m n m m B ^ (= Rsi Bananjaya, or Hj*?!- 
Bai^ahga-raj ?). 

962. The same king sends three envoys with tribute. (“ Sung- 
shih,” loc. cit.) 

971. A new mission is despatched to the Chinese Court by the 
same ruler, with a tribute consisting of rock-crystal and 
petroleum.' 

972. The homage is renewed. 

974. New envoys are sent with a tribute of ivory, olibanum, rose- 
water, dates, and flat-peaches, white sugar, finger-rings of 
rock-crystal, glass bottles, and coral-trees. 

976. Another mission reaches China. 

980. Ring ITsia-ch^th, S Ifsta-chth (= Harsa, 

Gadhi ?), sends an envoy. In the course of the same year it 
is reported from Ch‘au-chou that a foreign merchant from 
San-fo-chH has arrived in that port with a cargo of perfumes, 
medicines, drugs, rhinoceros horns, and ivory. Sung-shih,'* 
loc. cit.) 

983. King Hiia-ehHh despatches a new mission with a tribute of 
crystal, cotton-cloth, rhinoceros horns, perfumes, and drugs. 
(Ibid.) 

986. The master of a ship from San^fo-ch*i reaches China and 
presents products of his country. (Ibid.) 

988. A new envoy arrives in China with tribute. (Ibid.) 

990. San-fo-ch^i is invaded by 8M-p*o {^Saha or C^haviL State 
on the Malay Peninsula ; see p. 647), and war rages 
apparently until a.b. 992, if not later. Tidings of these 
hostilities reach the envoy of 988 while returning from the 
Chinese capital in 990. This personage, after waiting one 
year at Canton, sails in the Spring of 992 to Champa, but 
hearing no good news he returns to Canton to ask for an 
imperial decree in order that his country might follow his 


' Fire-oil, >K m, ITwo^yu, evidently petroleum obtained from Sumatra, 
was sent at about the same time (a.d. 954-989) as tribute by the king of Champa. 
It is described as capable of burning in water with redoubled vigour. (See 
Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 646.) 
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lead.' The governor of Kwang-tuug forwards his request to 
the Chinese Court, which grants it. (Ibid.) 

960-1000. Sakbaza Srl-Bhoja) or SbbIrah (ss Siri-rattha, 
Saravi) is the island (read ^district’) on which the maharaja 
resides. Faras (see p. 567). 

1000. The island of Seeibah is a dependency of China. Muhallabi 
(see p. 667). From the preceding entries it may be seen, 
at any rate, that 6ri-Bhoja used to send regular missions 
(doubtless diplomatic as well as commercial) with presents 
to China. 

1003. Two envoys arrive with tribute at the Chinese Court from 
King Sz-li Chu-lo-U3U-ni Fu-ma-Viau-hwa^ Ml ^ M 
jS "@6 iMc ^ Cuda-mani Bhumya-deva, or Bhupa^ 
dsva). They relate that in their country a Buddhist temple 
has been erected, and that they come to solicit a name and 
bells for it as marks of the emperor^s benevolence. The name 
is granted for the temple by an imperial decree, and bells are 
cast in accordance with the envoys’ request.* 

1008. King Sz-lt Ma^h-pH, j§L fM Ifil Q (Sri Maruvi, 
Mallavi, or Maruppiya?), sends, three envoys with tribute. 

1017. King M%xa-chHh Su-wu-ch*a-p^u-mif ^ ^ ^ VHjfM ^ 

(Adhi Su-Bhoja-bhumi), sends envoys with presents of pearls, 
ivory, Sanskrit books, folded fan-like between boards, and 
K^un-lun slaves (see p. 607). 

1028. King Tieh-hwa^ ^ Ml. ^ (l^rl Deva), despatches 

a mission with tribute. 

1077. An envoy from San-fo-chH arrived in China. He is one of 
the great panjandrums in that country, and the emperor 
honours him accordingly. He must have met at Court the 
mission from Chu-lien (Chola) that arrived there this same 
year. (See following entry.) 


1 Ma Tnan-lin, op. cit., p. 663, says (in the translation) : **in order that his 
sovereign may be informed” (of the delay). 

* The name bestowed upon the temple was Ch^^ng^Vxen-wan-shoUy m % 
^ Here is a good chance for local amateur archaeologists of finding 

out the site, and thus arriving at an exact determination of the emplacement 
of the old capital ; for ruins of the temple must still exist, with perhaps 
commemorative Chinese inscriptions and other relics leading to the establishment 
of its identity. 
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1077. At this period Chu-lten (Chola, Koromandel) is stated in 
Sung history to have been already tributary to San-fo-ch^i^ 
hence a reply is sent to the Chu-lien king on strong paper 
with an envelope of plain silk, instead of on gold-flowered 
silk, etc., as done with independent kingdoms. This sub- 
ordinate position of Chu-lien in respect of 8an-fo~ch*i is said 
to be still enduring in 1106. (See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
p. 586.)' 

1078. Envoys from San-fo-chH reach China, bringing silver 
ingots, pearls, camphor-oil, olibanum, and other products 
of the country. 

1080. A great dignitary from San-fi-chH arrives at Canton, saying 
that he had the direction of affairs in his country. He brings 
a letter from the king’s daughter to the superintendent of 


* It will be a matter of infinite surprise to our Indiauists to hear, what must 
certainly be news to them, that the Ohola kingdom that had risen to such 
mightiness through the exploits of Rajaraja the Great (986-1002) and his son 
Rajendra-Chola I could be tributary to the Zdbej empire a few decades later. It 
is true that even during the latter monarch’s reign the Western Chalukyan 
Jayasiihha II claims to have subdued the Chola kingdom (in about 1018), and so 
does a few years later (1052-1060) Jayakedin I, Kadamba of Goa, which 
circumstances argue that the ill-fatea kingdom was already tottering to its fall. 
In fact, shortly afterwards a revolution broke out that gave opportunity to 
a Western Chalukya prince to occupy the throne ; but in 1070 the Eastern 
Chalukyan Rajendra Cnola II, King of Vengi, seized the Cho]a crown, and this 
is represented in the inscriptions to have passed down to his descendants until 
1250 and further, although there is a blank of half a century in the history of 
the dynasty from 1166 to 1215. Nothing thus transpires from local records 
as to the Cho|a kingdom being a dependency, even as much as nominal, of the 
Zdbej empire. Yet there can be no doubt that such a dependence must have 
been a fact, although we have no means of ascertaining its exact nature. The 
Chinese Court must have had full information on the subject, since the missions 
sent by both States in a.d. 1077 must have met there, so that any doubtful point 
cropping up as regards the relation in which they stood to each other would be 
easy of elucidation. We have besides other indications of Malay interference 
into Southern Indian and even Ceylonese aflairs at a not much later period. 
In A.D. 1250 Malays, called Javaku in the Ceylonese chronicles, under the 
leadership of Prince Candrabhanu, attacked Ceylon. Though repulsed, they 
returned to the rescue between a.d. 1270 and 1276 under the same leader, but 
aided this time by Tamils from the mainland (see ** Mahavamsa,” ch. 86, 
V. 36-37, and ch. 88, v. 62-63). From the Chinese evidence referred to above, 
and from the fact that the invaders are called Javaku (as being from Javaka, 
Davdka, or Dahag^ i.e. Zabej)^ I consider it pretty certain that they came from 
Sumatra, and perhaps from Palembang. It thus turns out that the Z&hrj empire 
used not only to keep an active trade with the southern parts of India, but also 
exercised there a certain measure of political influence, which may have been at 
times very considerable, so as to weigh in one way or the other on the des^ies of 
the petty Southern Indian kingdoms of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. It is to this interesting fact, never before this brought out in 
a clear and definite form, that the attention of students of Southern Indian 
history is called with a view to a further investigation of its details and bearings. 
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trade, written in Chinese characters, and presents of Barus 
camphor and cotton-cloth. 

1082. Three envoys arrive at the Chinese Court bringing golden 
lotus -flowers containing pearls, Barus camphor, and other 
rarities. 

1083. Three other envoys come with presents. 

1094—1097. Between these two dates they once again make their 
appearance. 

1106. On the occasion of the reception of envoys from P^u-han^ 
?» -H- {Bukdm or Pagan, capital of Burma), the president of 
the Board of Rites submits to the emperor that Chu-lien 
is a vassal of San-fo-ehHP Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 586. 
(See entry above under date 1077.) 

1156. Xing Ssi-li JUfa^hsia’-lo’-shS^ ^(| (Sri 

Maharaja), sends envoys with tribute. 

1168. A new ruler (son of the preceding) succeeds to the throne 
of San-fo-eh^t. (See entry under date 1178.) 

1172. The king of 8an-fa-ch*% solicits from the Emperor the 
authority to purchase copper for shipment to his country, 
and to engage Chinese artisans to convert this metal into tiles 
wherewith to roof his own residence (after the fashion of the 
Emperor’s palace in China). The Emperor grants the request, 
but with the express condition that it be not renewed. (Ma 
Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 566.) 

1178. New envoys from 8an-fo-chH arrive with tribute. The 
Emperor, flnding that the presents he usually gives in return 
for this tribute are rather expensive, directs them not to come 
to Court any more, but to make an establishment at Ch'iian- 
ch*ou (i.e. Zaitun) in Fuh-kien province. On this occasion the 
king of San-fo-ch*i has information conveyed to the Chinese 
Court that he has succeeded to his father’s throne in the 
fourth year of the period ChHen Tao (a.i>. 1168). Hence 
the investiture is accorded him. (Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
p. 566.) 


It is most probably owing to the decision of the Chinese 
Biinperor making Ch^iian-ch'ou the terminus of San^fb^chH 
missions, that the Chinese annals present a blank as regards 
relations with this State, extending over nearly two centuries, 

40 
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i.e. from a.d. 1178 to 1370. Part of this gap may, however, 
be filled from information left us by Chao Ju-kua, from 
whom we cull the following items, referring to the period 
between : — 

1205-1240. Fifteen States are subject to San-fo^chH^ viz. : — 

1. Tan-ma-ltngy the capital of which is surrounded with 
a palisade, 6 to 7 feet in width by over 20 in height, 
strong enough on the top for the purpose of warfare (see 
T^oung-Pao^ 1901, p. 128). The country produces camphor, 
etc., and manufactures gold and silver ware. Perhaps the 
Tamhilang River, east coast of Sumatra, lat. 2"^ S. (see p. 601). 

2. liin-ya-aZy which can be reached in six days’ sailing from 
Tan-mailing^ but there is also a road by land. Products : 
camphor, rhinoceros horns, ivory, etc. It pays yearly tribute 
to San-foiCh^i (op. cit., p. 129). Probably the Langicsa or 
Langaar River, below Perlak ; if not, Langkat near Deli, 
Ringat in Indragiri, or Rigaa^ west coast of Sumatra. (See 
p. 599.) 

3. Ping-fing^ a neighbour of Nos. 4, 5, and 7 (op. cit., 
p. 132). Perhaps Mong-gong, North Sumatra (see p. 599). 
If not, Bu-hun district near Malabu, west coast of Sumatra 
(4° 20' N. lat.). 

4. Ting -yarning ^ a neighbour of Nos. 3, 5, and 7 (ibid.). 
Undoubtedly Trieng-gading or Tringading^ North Sumatra 
(ibid.). 

5. Chia-chi-lan-tan or Kaikiilan-tany a neighbour of Nos. 3, 
4, and 7 (ibid.). Possibly Qigieng or Gighen^ North Sumatra 
(ibid.). 

6. Hai-lan (op. cit., p. 133), ^ |Mf (Sai-lan, Se-lang). 
Most likely Chalang or Chellang, near Rigas Bay, w.est coast 
of Sumatra. Otherwise it may be the River Silan, forming 
the boundary between Asahan and Batu-bara (3^ 10' N. lat.) ; 
or else either the Penu-airan River (in Jambi), or the Beailam 
in Langkat. Professor Schlegel speaks (^Poung-PaOj 1901, 
p. 133) of a Silan tribe in Deli; but this is probably Silau^ 
and not Silan. There is, moreover, a Selan River and district 
on the west coast of Bangka (2^^ 24' S. lat.). 

7. Fo^lo-an^ lying at four days’ sailing from Lin-yu-a%, 
from which it can also be reached by the land route (op. cit., 
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pp. 130 and 134). Either Beruan^ north coast of Sumatra; 
Belawan^ near Deli, east coast ; or Benutoang on the Rakan 
River. (See p. 600.) 

8. Jih-lo-Ping^ B ^ (op. cit., pp. 128, 134). Gold 
and silver wares manufactured. Very likely Jelatang on 
a small stream, a littld to the south-west of the present Jambi 
town, in 1° 42' S. lat. 

9. ChHen-mai, ^ (op. cit., pp. 128, 136). Gold and 

silver wares manufactured* I take this to be Semawi or 
Semdwet, vulgo Semoy^ on the homonymous bight, the Telok 
Semawi^ ‘Celestial Bay (or Harbour),’ into which 

debouches the Pasei River, North Sumatra. The dialectal 
pronunciations of the above Chinese characters are Ts^ym-mai^ 
Sen~mai^ etc. 

10. (ibid.). Gold and silver wares manu- 
factured. I am inclined to think this place to be Pedada or 
Pidada (which is, no doubt, the hitherto unidentified Pirada 
of De Barros), lying between Samahangan and Pasangan, 
North Sumatra; although it may be Bedage^ East Sumatra, 
3® 31' N. lat. See also p. 641. N.B. — There is another 
Pedada on Pedada Strait, Katcman district, 0® 16' N. lat., as 
well as a Pedawa just below Perlak. 

11. Chiado-hsi or lia-lo-heiy Ao jji (ibid.). A very 

puzzling name. Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 486) mentions 
(from Sung history, under a date corresponding to a.d. 1116) 
a Ka-lo-hei or Kado-hei^ M very likely the same 

place, as lying to the south of CMnda (Kamboja), but at what 
distance he does not state. I have thought about the country 
inhabited by the Chardi tribes, but this would not answer, it 
being situated to the east of Kamboja. Neither would the 
territory of the Charau and Churuy which is in the south-east. 
We shall probably have to look for the name Karagiy Krahaiy 
Oargaiy Qargeiy or Oalagiy either on the cast coast of Sumatra 
or neighbouring islands. On the east coast of Sumatra we 
TAerely have BawaSy Karu or KaraUy Kurinehi ; Odyu and 
jLla or Sala on the north coast ; Juru in Malacca ; Sola 
and Oar goat in Kedah. Finally, we have Chagalelegat, the 
Mantawi islanders, off the west coast of Sumatra. The last 
term, which is at the same time the one that answers best on 
linguistic grounds, especially in its possible contracted forms 
Chalegat or Oalegaty unfortunately belongs to tribes situated 
too far away for our purpose. Gold and silver ware is 
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manufactured also in the State of Ka-lo~h$%^ according to 
Chao Ju-kua. After all, the place in question might he 
Jurulu^ Julot^ or Jnluk^ a petty State on the east coast of 
Sumatra above Perlak and immediately below the Arakundur 
River. The Kia-lo-hei lying south of Kamboja may be 
a distinct State ; perhaps Kaldhahy an old district of West 
Borneo. 

12. Pa-lin-f^g or Pa-ltn-p^ihg^ & ^ ^ (^P- P- 136).. 

Vrohahlj Perembang in Deli, 3*^ 42' N. lat., and not Palembang, 
the name of which is spelled P^o-lin-pang^ by 

Ma Huan, a.d. 1416 (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 197). 

13. PTsin-t^o, §@lf (ibid.). Barbosa’s Zunda kingdom, 
South-West Sumatra, corresponding to the present Indrapura 
district. (See above, pp. 450 seqq.) 

14. Chien-pi^ £ @ (op. cit., p. 138), or Kam-piy Kam-pei. 

“A revolting colony of San-fo-cV^i with a warlike population, 
probably Malays, carrying on a trade in tin, ivory, and pearls” 
{Journ. Roy. Aaiatic Soc.y 1896, p. 487). Not likely to be 
Xampar, the name of which is spelled ^ Q, Kan-pay in the 
Chinese map published by Phillips ; nor Jempa or Jumpa in 
Pasangan, North Sumatra. There is a Kampi promontory at 
the north point of entrance to the Banju Asin, and a Kumpat 
island at the north-east end of Am Bay, either of which may 
be the place intended. Kumpai is, however, in the Chinese 
map just alluded to, spelled “H* Kan-peiy which fact 

condemns the latter alternative. Prom the fact of tin being 
an article of trade in the country, some district on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula may be meant (Ghirbi). 

15. Lan-wu-li or Lam-hu-riy mfstm. (ibid.) = Lambri. 
Sends yearly tribute to San-fo^ch*i {Pourn. Roy. Astatic Soc.y 
1896, p. 482). See the treatnaent of this toponymic in the 
next section, devoted to Argyre. 

Besides, Chao Ju-kua tells us the following interesting 
details : — China collects together the gold and silver wares 
manufactured and sold at Tdn^ma^hngy Jili^lo-Vtngy Ch^ten^ 
maiy Pa-Vay and Ka-lo-hei (Nos. 1, 8, 9, 10, 11 above), and 
offers them to San-fo^ch^i {^T^oung-PaOy 1901, p. 128). Every 
year ships go from 8an~fo^ch*iy Chi-Vo (JEa<-#o=Telok Kruiiy 
West Sumatra P), and Chien-pi (Kampi, Ghirbi P) to Nan^p'% 
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(Malabar). Products are carried from Nan-pH to 8an-fo-chH 
and Chi-lo-ta-lung {^Kivdla Terong^ or Trong, on the Pferak 
coast?), (Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc.y 1896, p. 486). This 
explains the influence that the Zdbej empire had succeeded 
in creating for itself in Southern India. For other countries 
in Sumatra producing pepper, see above, pp. 450-451. 

1250. Malays undoubtedly from the Zdhej empire, 

Sumatra, led by prince Candra-bhanu, attack Ceylon, but are 
after some difficulty repulsed. (See p. 624.) 

1270-1275. A second invasion of Ceylon by the same people, but 
with the assistance of Tamils from the Southern Indian main* 
land, takes place between these two dates. (Ibid.) 

1274. SaeIrah is the largest of the Zdhy islands (read ‘districts’). 
The sovereign, the Maharaja, is one of the richest potentates 
of [Further] India. He has his residence on the largest 
of such islands [i.e. Sarlrah^ Sarhaza] (Ibn SaTd). (See 
p. 572.) 

Here intervenes a gap of well-nigh a century in all 
records. Both Marco Polo and Odoric seem never to have 
heard of Sri-Bhoja^ or else they forgot all about it. 

1371. Having been summoned to allegiance by the newly 
established Ming dynasty, King Ma -ha-la -cha Pa-la 
JH #L A jW h (Maharaja Prabhu, or Purba?), 

sends envoys with presents. This monarch may be the 
Samsapurba of the ‘‘ Sejarah Malayu,” who reigned for some 
time over Palembang. (See Leyden’s “ Malay Annals,” 
pp. 23 seq.) 

The country now becomes split up into three principalities, 
each with its own chief. 

1373. King Tan-ma-sha-na-a, Iff ^ SIS M (Dharma-sena?), 
sends envoys with tribute. This is principality Ko. 1. 

1374. King Ma-na-ha Pau-hn-pang^ 8JS ^ X ^ 
(Manuha Pralamba, Balambang), despatches, in his turn, 
a mission with presents. This is principality No. 2, and the 
term PauMn-pang in the king’s name may, as Groencvcldt 
suggests (op. cit., p. 193), stand for Palembang. 

1375. King SCng-chia4ie-yu-lan, ff ^ 351 ^ IS (Sangalmra?), 
sends tribute. This is principality No. 3. 
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1376. King Dharma-sena (principality ‘No, 1) dies, and his son, 
Ma-na^M Wu-li^ Jlil SIS ^ M (Maharaja Bhuri, or 
Balei ?), succeeds him. 

1377. The king last referred to sends tribute, and asks for 
investiture as ruler of San-fo^eh^i^ which is granted. 

An expedition from Java (very likely Mdjapdhif) completely 
conquers San-fo-eh*%^ and its name is changed (by the Chinese) 
to Chiu-ehiang {Kau^kong or JSTu-kang), From this period 
dates the subordination of Palembang to Javanese rule, and 
its decline as a centre of trade. 


In dealing with subsequent events under the date a.d. 1406, 
when two Chinese ohiefs are mentioned, of whom one ruled 
at 8an-fo-chH (P) and the other at Ku-kang^ Groeneveldt 
(op. cit., pp. 195 and 200) argues that 8an-fo-ch*i and 
Ku-kang (i.e. Pi^lembang) must have been two different 
places. Palembang, he proceeds to say, was called Ku-kang^ 
* the Old River/ to distinguish it from Jambi, where probably 
the princes of 8an-bo-t8ai [San-fo-ch4] established their 
capital, after they had been driven away from the old one by 
the Javanese ; this name, * the Old River,' given by them to 
the river of Palembang, implies that they were familiar with 
it long since, and that it had been visited by them during 
their previous trade, which we know had always been carried 
on at San-bo-tsai." I feel bound to observe, however, that 
in the first place it does not appear at all clearly from the 
Chinese account translated by Groeneveldt that one of the 
chiefs in question ruled exactly at 8an-fo-ch^i\ the context 
plainly shows that he merely ruled over part of the 
country" (of 8an-fo-ch^%). Secondly, we have seen (p. 617) 
that the name Chiu-chiang or Ku~kang (^ Old River ' or * Old 
Lagoon *) was almost certainly also given to the Berba 
{=,Purva, i.e. ‘old,' ‘ancient') branch of the Jambi River, 
the proper name for which — or at any rate for its upper 
portion — is Tambesi. In the case in point, therefore, 
Ku-kang may mean either the territory on the Berba^ 
i.e. Jambi, or that on the Sung-sang, i.e. Palembang, although 
it most likely applies to the latter. The other chief may 
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have ruled over any other part of the country. But quite 
apart from this there seems to be no question that, as we 
have repeatedly pointed out, the capital of the country 
must have stood in the early days, and maybe even during 
later periods, on the Jambi River. First of all, we have 
the evidence of the ancient remains (images, etc.), to 
which we had occasion to call attention (p. 601), on that 
stream. Then various circumstantial indications, among 
which is the fact that gold, for which the SrI-Bhoja State 
became so famous, is almost exclusively found, at any rate in 
largest quantities, in districts situated on or about the upper 
tributaries of the Jambi River, namely, Llmun, Batang- 
Asei, Pangkalan-Jambu, Kurinchi. Further, the peculiarity 
that the name itself of the stream, Tambesi, is not very dis- 
similar from the Chinese transcript San-fo-chH or 8am~bu-tai\ 
to which it may, as likely as not, have given origin. And, 
last but not least, the statement, though by no means 
absolutely reliable, of the Ming historians, that at a later 
period the place where the first chief of the country (had) 
lived was called Chan^pei (= Jambi P),^ If this identification 
is correct this would be the first instance in which the name 
Jambiy appears in Chinese history, unless we consider 

the same toponymic to be alluded to several centuries earlier 
in what is represented in Sung annals to be merely a title for 
the kings of the San-fo-chH country.^ Apart from this still 
doubtful point, it seems strange that the name of a district 
which was, like Jambi, so important a centre of trade and 
civilization, should have been suffered to remain unrecorded 
for so long a period, not finding even a place in the 
detailed list of the fifteen districts subject to San-fo-chH 
drawn up by Chao Ju-kua. There is, of course, some 
justification to be found for this silence in the argument 
that Jambi, from its lying in such close proximity to 
Palembang, was likely to be confounded with the latter ; but 
the real reason seems to be that the connection between the 
two States was very probably far more intimate than it has 

' See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 196. 

a Ibid., p. 188.. 
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been hitherto supposed. We are inclined to believe, in fact, 
from the various indications we have met with in the course 
of the present inquiry, that Jambi was in the early days 
the capital of the &rI-Bhoja State, or at any rate of the ZdbeJ 
(Java or Javaka) Empire, which was later on — at what precise 
date is still to be ascertained — transferred to the territory of 
the newly rising, younger constituted district of Palembang. 
And at a still remoter period. Jambi must have formed the 
advance post of Indu civilization towards the southern part 
of the Archipelago, and withal the southern limit of the 
territories settled by the Java or C^hawa race. Thus 
Ptolemy^s conception of a labadiu or Sabadiu stretching no 
farther southward than the Jambi district seems, in the light 
of all evidence iigw at hand, sufficiently justified. 


It now remains for us to add a few words in 
explanation of the various forms that the name Java and 
derived or cognate terms have assumed in the records and 
traditions of different nations as applied to Sumatra or part 
of its territory. To the principal of these forms allusion 
has already been made ; but it will be well to review 
them here all together. The prototypes of them are, as we 
have shown, Java^ C^hawa^ Sawa^ Yava^ Dava^ with their 
adjectival derivatives Javaka^ Savaka^ Davaka^ and Javana^ 
Yavana^ etc.^ All these correlated terms have been imported 
from the Indo-Chinese mainland to Sumatra by the nation 
that bore them as its names, the so-called Moil-Annam 
— better to say Mon-Khmer — race. The knowledge of 
these facts, for the first time brought to light in these 
pages, renders the toponymies we propose to examine quite 
easy of comprehension ; whereas the ignorance of the same 
facts made such toponymies distressing puzzles to our 
predecessors. 

^ ** Bigg Bays this \Jdwa\ Sundanese word ! /] is the same as Yawana, the 
Hindoo word for Greelu or ‘ foreigners* {China JSivieWf vol. xx, p. 166). We 
now know better. 
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Starting first with Ptolemy’s labadiu or Sabadiu, there 
can be no doubt that these terms represent the vernacular 
Indu forms Yaba-diu and Saha-diu of, respectively, Yava^ 
dipa (or Yava-dvipa) and Sava (or Javd)-dtpa (or -dvipa). 

Fa-Hsien’s Ya-p^o-tH (Ya-ba-dei, Ja-ba-daiy Ya~ba^che) 
stands for either Yaba-diUy Jabadiu^ or Yava^de&y Java^dek, 
In the last syllable Viy diy chc of the corapositum, wo already 
detect traces of a softening tendency towards a palatal jiy 
jey Jay if not of a guttural g or ky which we shall find later 
on in Zdbpjy Dabagy and Javaku. 

We next come to the Arabic Zdhej (Sulaiman, a.d. 851), 
which should perhaps be more properly read Zdbqj. This 
may represent either Javajay Java-jd (the Java race or 
people), or Javaka, a derivative of the collateral prototype 
JDavdka or JDdvakay known since at least the fourth century 
A.D.,^ which became in later ages exemplified in the Syriac 
Dabag^ or Zabagy the Persian Javakay and the Simhalese 
Javaku. Of the absurdity of the suggested connection 
between Zdhej and Sri-Bhoja I have already spoken ; it 
absolutely cannot be entertained. 

It is with Ibn Khurdadbih (a.d. 864) that we arrive at 
the fairly correct spelling Jdbahy lost since Ptolemy’s time. 
His example is followed later on by Edrlsi (a.d. 1154), 
Ibn Sa‘Id (a.d. 1274), and others. Yakfit (a.d. 1218), 
Abu-i-Feda (a.d. 1321), and Ibn Batuta (a.d. 1345-1346), 
however, go still further and present us Sumatra under 
the name of Jdwahy which had already been made known 
by Marco Polo (1292) under the form Java (the Less). 

But it is not only in foreign literatures or traditions that 
we meet with such names for the island of Sumatra and 


' See p» 67. 

* The term Dahag occurs in the ^riac M’S. published in the ** Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementina Vaticana” by Joseph Simon Assemanus, vol. iii, pp. 99- 
699, with a Latin version. The MS. was written in a.d. 1633. It is therein 
stated that in 1603 the Patriarch Elias charged four Fathers to proceed to the 
country ot the indies and to the islands of the sea that are within Dabag^ and 
Sin^ and Jlfosin. There can be no doubt that Dahag here stands for Davaka or 
Javaka^ i.e. the ancient Zdbej or Zahaj empire centreing in Sumatra. 

In Ra^idu-d-Din (a.d. 1310) occurs the form Zarbaj Ddrva^ DSrvaka), 
which we probably find exemplified in Sarawak (W. Borneo), and which is in 
any case a modification of al-BirQnI’s Z&bag or ZAbaj (a.d. 1031). 
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its Mon -Khmer descended, i.e. * Malay/ population that 
immigrated to it during the old days. We find the same 
terms on the very soil of the island applied by the aboriginal 
tribes to the same ‘ Malay ’ population ; and again we see 
them employed among neighbouring nations on the Indo- 
Chinese mainland and even farther, to designate the island 
itself as well as the race that early settled on its coasts. 
To the almost certain fact of Sumatra having been the 
birthplace of the legend as regards the origin of its name 
Yava* or Java-dvlpa^ which passed on thence to Java and 
came to be applied even to other islands in that neighbour- 
hood,^ reference has already been made. It is one link in 


^ The first undoubted mention of the island of Java under the name Java that 
I have 80 far met with occurs in the chronicle of Pasei (see Marre’s transl., 
pp. 87, 89 et seqq.), compiled certainly not earlier than the fifteenth century. 
It also appears in a chronicle of the kings of Palo Percha (Sumatra^ more 
properly Menangkabau) published in the “ Malay Miscellanies,” vol. ii, Bencoolen, 
1822. This second document is certainly of no earlier date than the one first 
referred to. The oldest local mention occurs in an inscription now in the 
Museum at Batavia, published by Mr. Ilolle, and dated Saka 654 = a.d. 732. 
The name here takes the form Yavd : “ Dvlpavaram Yavdkhyam^'*'* i.e. “ the noble 
island called YavCi,'*'* I strongly doubt, however, that the whole island of Java 
is here implied. Its eastern part alone is almost certainly meant. 

As regards the application of the name Java to other islands besides Java, 
the following notes may be of interest : — 

A.D. 1440 cired, — Nicold Conti mentions two Javas which lie within one hundre<l 
miles of each other, and at one month’s sailing distance from the continent, 
towards the east. They are : 

1. Java Major, 3,000 miles in circumference. Usually identified with 
Javay but which I think undoubtedly to be Borncoy for the author says that 
thence he bent his course “westward to a maritime city called Ciampa 
[Champa, i.e. Bab-Angwe or Kwi-non]” ; see, moreover, next entry. 

2. Java Minor, 2,000 miles in circumference = Java. (See Major’s 
“ India in the Fifteenth Century,” part ii, pp. 15-17.) 

1450. — In FrA Mauro’s planisphere we find marked three large islands, viz. ; 

1. Sumatra, with Mare Taprohane. 

2. Giava Maooiore = Java the Greater = Borneo. 

3. Giava Minore = Java the Less = Java. (See Zurla’s “ Marco 
Polo,” etc., Venezia, 1818, facsimile of FrA Mauro’s plan.) 

1516. — Duarte Barbosa mentions in his relation : 

1. Sumatra. 

2. Bornei = Borneo. 

3. Java Major — Java. 

4. Java Minor, bo called, he states, by the Arabs and Persians, while by 
the natives it is termed Jimhaha, N.B., a place called Ampanau is on the 
west coast of Lombok ; but either Bali (Nma Kambangan) or Madura (Nuna 
Antara) may be meant here ; see next entiy. (Ramusio, vol. i, f. 318 vertto 
and 319 recto.) I have since noticed, however, that Antonio Chdvano 
(a.d. 1555), having mentioned Bali beyond Java, proceeds: “and then 
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the chain of circumstantial evidence proving that^ of all 
the islands of the Archipelago, Sumatra was the first one 
to bear the name Java^ and the only one properly entitled 
to be recognized under such an appellation in all the 
accounts of the ancient travellers down to at least the end 
of the thirteenth century. The last links in the chain just 
referred to we are now going to give as a conclusion to our 
inquiry. They are the evidence of the population itself of 
Sumatra, as well as of their neighbours ; the voice of over 
half a dozen nations and tribes, who unanimously bear 
witness that Sumatra was the original, the true Java^ and 
that it was so even long after the present Java had borrowed 


[they] came also vnto other called Aujauey Camhahay Solor (Hakluyt, 
IV, 423). Here a cedilla has doubtless droj^ed from Cambabay which should 
thus read {Cambabay meaniog Sambawa. Hence it is possible that Barbosa’s 
Ambaba may stand for Cambabay i.e. Sambawa. 

1521. — ^Pigafetta, after mentioning Sumatra and Java Major, states: 

Java Minor lies at half a league from Java Major, and is as large as the 
island of Madera (Madeira). Hence, either Madura or Bali is meant here. 
(Ramusio, op. cit., fol. 369 recto.) 

1676. — Girolamo Porro, in the map attached to Porcacchi’s book, p. 189, marks: 

1 . Sumatra, which he does not name, although making it easily recognizable 
from the various kingdoms mapped there, viz., Camatra, Fedir, Pazor 
(Pasai), etc. 

2. Java Mazor = Java. 

3. Java Menor = Borneo {Bttma = Bumei, Biiinai, is marked on it). 
This he makes smaller than Gilolo, owing to his following, I believe, 
Massimiliano Transilvano's views (see Ramusio, vol. i, p. 351). — Porcacchi’s 
“ L’Isole pill famose,” etc., Venetia, 1576. 

1595. — Provost, quoting authors of the period, says the island usually called 
Java is sometimes styled the Great JavGy in order to distingmsh it from 
a neighbouring islana termed the Little Javay or Bali. — “Hist. g6n. des 
Voyages,” vol. viii, Paris, 1750, p. 154. 

It will thus be seen that the terms Great Java and Little Java have been 
indiscriminately applied to different islands at various times, according to the 
views of the several travellers ; or, putting the results in formula shape, we 
obtain : 

1. Great Java = Java (M. Polo, 1292) ; Borneo (Conti, 1440, and Frk 
Mauro, 1450) ; Java (Barbosa, 1616, and Pigafetta, 1521). 

2. Little Java = Sumatra (M. Polo, 1292) ; Java (Gonti, 1440, and FiA 
Mauro, 1450) ; Bali, Madura, or Sambawa (Barbosa, 1516, and Pigafetta, 
1521) ; Borneo (Porro, 1576); Bali (1596). 

It is not at all exact, therefore, to say, as Cordier sweepii^ly puts it, that 
** tout le moude sait aujourd’hui qu’il y a eu . . . . deux Javay J^va 

mineure, cette mOme Sumatra, et Java majeure, Java mdme ” (“ L* Extreme 
Orient dans 1’ Atlas Catalan,” p. 42). This is simply misleading for “ tout le 
monde ” ; hence, the reason for the above little enquiry, which, though by no 
means exhaustiYe, will throw some light into this da^k comer of mediieval 
geography. 
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from it her name, along with the traditions attached thereto. 
Here, then, is the evidence in question, which, for facility 
of reference, I subjoin in a tabulated form : — 


The ‘ MAI.AYB ’ op 
Sumatra are cali.ed 

By whom. 

AlTTHORlTlES. 

Janijs { = Jduyjlny plural 
of Jdwl), 

Jau { = Java) 

Dawa (s=Paya) 

Javaku ( = Javaka) 

C^hvea (C*hnva, Java) ... 
Chuvear ( = Javaka) 

Chd-vd, (C'havti, 

Java). 

€'fia-vyd, P|2 ( J uvya, 

Java). 

C^hawd (Java) 

Themselves 

The Battak 

The natives of Nias 

The Ceylonese 

|The Khmers 

VThc Annamese ... 

J 

The Siamese 

De Barros, Decada iii, 
lib. V, eh. 1 (a.d. 1663). 
|Van der Lith, “Merveillos 
j de I’Inde,” p. 238. 

Simhalese chronicles {circd 

A.D. 1270-1280). 
f Leclere, ‘Contes etLegende.s,’ 
4 Paris, 1895, p. 306; and 
other writers on Kamboja. 

rBonet’s “ Dictiouuaire 

J Annamite Frainjais,’^ Paris, 
1 1899, t. i, p. 66; and 
k others. 

KhOn LOang Haw at’ a 
chronicle, p. 158 (circa 
A.D. 1768) ; and other 
Siamese records. 


I may add, moreover, that the Malays of Menang-kabau, 
Central Sumatra, are termed C^hvea^krabei by the Khrners, 
whereas those of the Malay Peninsula are called, as with the 
Siamese, Maldyu} which is, as we have seen, the proper name 
of the territory they inhabit. 

And the Javanese, it will now be asked, the fortunate 
inhabitants of the *true Java^ so dear to the imagination 
of Sinologists and Arabists, what are they designated P 
Well, I am sorry to say that until a very recent period 
the Indo-Chinese nations had no name for them, nor for 
their island either — a most ominous sign that they had 
not the honour, until very lately, of becoming acquainted 
with either the one or the other. It is only from the last 
two centuries or so that the Khrners had to invent for them 
the distinctive designation of C*hvia Yavd.^ As regards 

' See Lecl^re*8 ** Contes et L^gendes,** Paris, 1895, pp. 297, n., and 
306.^ In Siamese records, Malayu in Lady Nobamas’ Memoirs (fourteenth 
century), and Malayu in KhCn Ldang Hawars chronicle, p. 168. 

^ I^cl&re, op. cit., p. 306. 
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their delightful island, all they learned were the names of 
some of its paramount States, such as, for instance, Kalapii 
(= Sunda^-Kalapa district), Jakatra (= Jakarta), later on 
Batavia, founded 1619, and Mataram.' Intercourse between 
Champa and Java commenced somewhat earlier {circA a.d. 
1380-1390),^ but it is very doubtful that the Cham ever knew 
that island under any other name than that of the State — 
Majapahit — with which those relations were established. 
In conclusion, I trust to have made it pretty clear that the 
Island of Java and the Javanese did not become known, 
if at all, to the neighbouring nations on the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula until the end of the thirteenth century and later ; 
and then not under the names of Jam or Java people, but 
under those of the Javanese kingdoms to which they 
belonged. Further, that the terms Java, Javaka^ DarUy 
Davaka^ C^Iimcdy etc., have always been understood, not only 
by the people of Sumatra or of its borderlands, but by all 
nations of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and even Ceylon, to 
mean the Moii-Khmer descended inhabitants of Sumatra — 
the so-called * Malays ’ — and, by analogy, the Island of 
Sumatra itself, which, even by the Malays on the opposite 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, was, for that very reason. 


* Jakatra is first mentioned in the fonn Yaihatrd in the Siamese chronicle uf 
Ehhn Ldang Hawat, j). 158 (date about 1750), as being then in araicabbi 
relations with the country. This was, of course, already the period of Dutch 
rule there. Mataram, the realm in the south-east of Java, is referred t(» 
a century earlier, a.d. 1653. 

No mention of the former mighty empire of Majapahit occurs in either 
Siamese, Khmer, Peguan, or Burmese records, although, as we have seen, the 
Javanese poem “ Nagara-kretagaraa ” of the fourteenth century tells us how 
that State was then iu friendly relation with Ayuthia, Ligor, Kamboja, and 
other kingdoms on the Indo-Chinese continent. There may be a good deal of 
poetical fiction and exaggeration in this statement, although some measure of 
truth no doubt underlies it. All the same, the intereoui'se in question must have 
been very slight, since it left no trace iu the history and traditions of these 
peoples. These last, no doubt, confused in their minus the Javanese with the 
Jawas of Sumatra. As regards Siam, however, rather close relations must have 
existed between at least her possessions on the Malay Peninsula (Ligor, etc.), if 
not her capital Ayuthia and Majapahit ; for in 1397 China invites Siam to use 
her influence with Java (Majapahit) to induce the latter to keep her newly 
acquired vassal San-fo-ch^i (Palerabang) quiet. (See Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
pp. 194-195.) 

* See Leyden’s “ Malay Annals,” p. 209. The date is my own rectified one. 
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called the * Country of Jdwi* ^ To this day a Sumatra 
wind is called an jLngin Jdwa^ i.e. *Jawa [= Sumatra]] 
wind/^ by the Singaporeans and the natives of the Straits 
generally ; and beojoin, which is certainly not a product of 
Java, but of Sumatra, is accordingly termed JLubdn Jdwl? 
We thus see that from Ptolemy^s days down to very modern, 
nay, even recent times, the name Java for Sumatra (but 
more properly for the race that very early settled on it from 
the Indo-Chinese mainland, can be traced in an almost 
uninterrupted sequel. It now remains for those who, after 
a perusal of the overwhelming mass of evidence we have 
adduced above, still hold a brief for that Pearl of Islands, 
Java,’* to prove their own thesis — not by mere airy specu- 
lations, but by substantial and well-authenticated evidence, 
as we have been doing throughout the preceding pages. 

Having thus endeavoured, to the best of our ability, to 
throw as much light as possible on the principal and perhaps 
Tiiost ancient appellation of Sumatra, it would seem to us to 
be guilty of an unpardonable omission were we not to say, 
by way of conclusion, a few words on the names after which 


^ This (losignation appears in the Kedah Annals, ch. 13. Colonel Low (in the 
Journal of the Malay Archipelago, vol. iii) translates the passage where this 
allusion occurs : “ Country of Jawi, otherwise Acheh,’’ thus giving rise to the 
wrong impression that the Acbel> district alone was implied under that connota- 
tion. But the true spirit of the sentence is evidently : “ the country of Jdwl, 
i.e. Acheh [and neighbouring districts].” Acheb was at the time a very 
extensive State, embracing the whole coastline of the northern part of Sumatra. 
In A.D. 1612, as evidenced by a letter of its Sultan (imblishea in the Journal 
tSiraits Branch No. 31, July, 1898, p. 125), its dominions extended as 

far down as Palembang on the east coast and Betigkulu (Bencoolen) on the 
western. Interi)reted in such a spirit, the above allusion perfectly agrees with 

Ibn Batuta’s statement calling Sumatra the ** Country of Jawah,'*'* Olb , 

as well as the “ Island of Jdwah^^ (See Defr6mery and 

Sanguinetti’s transL, t. iv, pp. 224 and 228, text.) 

^ See the China Review, vol. xx, p. 166. This wind Dr. Idttle — and 
Dr. Dennys, quoting him (“Descriptive Dictionary of British Malaya,” p. 167) 
— believe to oe so called from the Island of Java, notwithstanding the fact 
that, as Dennys himself acknowledges, it is a south wind, is unhealthy, and is 
felt at times even in Penang and Province Wellesley, thus having perforce to 
cross all over Sumatra to get there ! ! 

•'‘.Crawfurd explicitly declares (“ History of the Indian Archipelago,” vol, i, 
Edinburgh, 1820, p. 518) that “ Borneo and Sumatra are the only countries [in 
the Archipelago] which produce it.” Why, then, was the term Jdwl applied 
to it ? 
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either the island itself or the most noted parts of it have 
been known at various times to its own people, as well as 
to the neighbouring Malays on the opposite coast of the 
Peninsula and to foreign nations, including those of the 
W^estern world. Such names, for the first notice of which 
the date could be ascertained, will be given hereafter 
chronologically arranged in a tabulated form ; here we shall 
deal first with those the birth-date of which is so far either 
undetermined or but vaguely known. 

The following are the designations applied by the Malays 
on the Peninsula to the various parts of Sumatra : — 

1. Tanah JawT, = the ‘Country of Jawi* (Kedah 

Annals, ch, 13); a name, if not for the whole of the island, 
at least for the northern half, or more, of it. Date, eircd 
fifteenth or sixteenth century a.T). 

2. PuLTJ Andalas, ‘The A.ndhala^ udndhakay or 

Andhra Island’; or, simply, Andalas, Indalas (see p. 612). 
(“ Sejarah !Malayu,” and Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 20.) 
Date, about fourteenth century. This is said to have been the 
name then, or before that, applied to the territory of Paralem- 
hang or Perlambangj the present Palembang, • 

3. PuLo Percha, the ‘ Guttapercha (or, more coiTCctly, 

Getah-Percha) Island ’ ; from ji, Far^ay Ferchay the Persian 
word for a rag, a remnant of stuff.' (Dulaurier, in Journal 
Aaiatiquey 1847, p. 125.) Date, unknown.* TIewbold (“ Straits 
of Malacca,” London, 1839, vol. ii, p. 222) identifies Pulo 
Pereha with the Jambi district. 

^ On the still much discussed etymology of the term Pido Te^-cha Dr. Rost 
appends the following editorial note to p. 88 of the “ Essavs relating to Indo- 
china,” 1st series, voi. i : “ According to Van der Tuuk (‘ Ikfalay Diet.,’ 1880), 
Pulo Percha^ ‘ the gutta-percha island ’ ; according to the Abbe Favre and 
Professor Pijnappel, in their Malay Dictionaries, percha is i.g. marly ay ‘the 
inhabited world.’ This opinion was first propounded by Van der Tuuk in his 
• fiataksch Woordenboek ’ (1881), s.v. morsaP Colonel Low, in the Journal of 
the Malay ArehipelagOy vol. iii, adheres to the first view, and adds that Pulo 
Pei'eha is the name still applied, by the people to the eastward, to Sumatra. 

* The name Pulo Percha (for, apparently, the northern part of Sumatra) first 
appears, to my knowledge, in a Malay MS. on the kings of Pulo Percha in the 
possession of the Sultan of Indrapura (south-west const of Sumatra), from which 
Sir Stamford Raffles compiled the account published in the “Malay Miscellanies,” 
vol. ii, Bencoolen, 1822. The same name also occurs in the chronicle of Pasei 
(see Marre’s transl., pp. 99, 102), where it appears to apply to the territory of 
Menangkabau. The Kedah Annals (ch. 2), however, speak of “ Acheb on the 
sea-coast of Percha P 
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4. PtTLO Mas, the * Island of Gold/ and not ‘ Golden 

Island ’ as it has been lyrically suggested in order to identify 
it with the classical Suvarnadvipa, which, we have shown, is 
far more probably the Malay Peninsula. This designation 
must refer in particular to the Jambi district, the most noted 
for the precious metal. Date, unknown.' Newbold Straits 


‘ I-tsing (a.d. 671-695) twice refers to Srt^Bhoja (Palembang or Jambi, or 
both) as Chin-chou, ^ the < Island of Gold,’ and not ‘Gold I.sle,’ as it 

has been hitherto assumed (see Ohavannes, op. cit., p. 37, note ; p. 181, n. 2 ; 
and p. 186). His commentator KaSyapa (eighteenth century) identifies Chin-chon 
with Chin -tin (Kam^lan) or ChUi-eh^tm^ ^ m {Khn-chin), the 

silver-producing country situated at some 2,000 li (circd 400 miles) to the west 
of Fn-nan, that we have shown (p. 164) to correspond very probably to Ilweii- 
tsang’s Kamalahkd and to be therefore situated on the upper part of the 
Malay Peninsula.* I should not think, after all, that Ka^yapa is right in his 
suggestion, for I-tsing refers unquestionably to 8rl-Bhoja by his term Chin-chon^ 
and not to Chin^liny with which he was acquainted, as evidenced by the fact that 
he mentions it by name (see Takakusu, op. cit., p. 17). We must accordingly 
conclude that Palembang, more probably Jambi, was already known in I-tsing’s 
lime, i.e. the seventh century a.d., by some name meaning the ‘ Gold-bearing 
District’ or * Island of Gold.^ The question is now to find out what such a name 
was like. Was it Fulo J/Vis? I hardly think this designation had already 
sprung up into being then, although it is possible. My impression is rather that 
trie term Andala^ Andara^ Andhra^ or something similar, which we are told was 
the old name borne by that district, is what means — or was taken to mean — 

* Gold-bearing District’ or ‘ Island of Gold.’ Let us remember that Conti 
distinctly states {circa a.d. 1440) A7idamania (or Andaman) to mean the ‘ Island 
of Gold.’ He may have laboured under a misunderstanding, or he may be 
correct for all we know. We have noticed various legends as regards the 
connection of the Andamans with the precious metal (see pp. 389 et seq.), 
and we have already laid stress on early connecting links, historical and other- 
wise, that seem undoubtedly to have existed between the Andamfins and the 
Sri’Bhoja district on the east coast of Sumatra. We have even drawn attention 
to several striking homonymies detected between the toponjTnics of the two 
places, one of wnich is that of Anddmdfi or Anthoman with Attdalaa or 
Andhalacj the old name of Palembang (see pp. 393, 395, and 612). It 
is therefore not altogether impossible that the root Andd, A^iihd^ AndaU 
Andar, etc. {man being but a suffix common to many a place-name in the 
Archipelago, see p. 419 above, perhaps identical with the Sanskrit mana or indna 
occurring, e.g., in Varddhamdna), may have had, in some of the early languages 
prevailing in this region, the meaning of ‘gold,’ or was ascribed such a signi- 
fication. It is wortny of notice that in the Mon tongue the word for ‘ gold ’ is 
precisely tho, the very second portion of the root ant?w in Anthd-mdn. Such 
being the case, there would be nothing strange if the actual form antho were 
ultimately discovered in some of the Mon-derived dialects spoken on the Malay 
Peninsula, the Nikobars, or Sumatra. If so, the above suggestion would be 
confirmed in fact, and Conti shown to have been right. 

PoMtaeriptum , — Gold is TS in Red Karen speech ; T& or Ta in allied 
dialects. It is very remarkable that it is called Haldwane in Asilulu (Amboynu) 
and Indarama (cf. Indalaa, Andalaa) in Makua (Eastern Africa). Crawiurcl 
writes Ifafawanff, of which the term Lawang for cloves = gold fruit or flower. 
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of Malacca,” London, 1839, vol. ii, p. 216) states that according 
to Malay tradition Pulo Ma% means the Menang-kabau empire 
situated in the heart of Sumatra. 

5. Sebbano, (Sahrang, Sah&rang) = ‘ On the other side,’ 

‘ Across the Straits ’ ; commonly applied to the part of the 
east coast of the island lying opposite the Malay Peninsula. 
Hate, unknown. (See Swettenham’sMalay— English Vocabulary , 
London, 1887, p. 101.) 

6. Menang-Kabau (or Kerhau\ country of the 

‘ Vanquished Buffalo.’ This only applies to the Menangkahau 
State, the name being given to it in memory of a combat 
between a buffalo from MajapahTt sent to challenge its 
congeners in Menangkahau, in which the Menangkahau came 
off victorious. ‘ This must have occurred in circa 1377- 
1380 A.D. The former names of Menangkahau are stated 
to have been successively : Tanjung Bunga^ l.c^ 

the ‘Cape of Flowers’; and Pagar -ruyung^ 
the * Fence of Ruyang (trees).’ 

7. Takon-Bapis? (Tekong-h. ?), a very doubtful one given by 
Lecl^re (op. cit., p. 297), without quotation of his authority, 
said to be applied to Sumatra (more probably part of it) 
because “it emerges [or emerged?] from the sea.”* 


he says, is probably an abbreviation (“Hist. Ind. Arch.,” vol. i, p. 498, 
Edinburgh, 1820). In Canarese ‘ gold ’ is Jlonnn, whence the Hindi Hun = a gold 
]^oda (coin) ; and this may have been connected, in the popular fancy, with 
Hunimaun or Hanuman^ a supposed designation for the Andamans. 

^ See the story in the second volume of the “ Malay Miscellanies ” above 
referred to; also in Marre’s “Histoire desRoisde Pascy,” Paris, 1874, pp. 108 
and 125-127. Either this story is a fiction or the event must have taken place 
several years before a.d. 1375, for at the latter date the Catalan map gives 
Magno (jaulij as an alternative designation for Sumatra, which puzzling term, 
we have pointed out (p. 422), is almost undoubtedly a corrupt rendering of 
Menang-kerhan or Menang-kabau. This State is moreover, as we shall see 
directly, mentioned in the Chinese map published by Phillips and drawn up 
cireA a.d. 1399. 

* The other name Saborna referred to by the same author as being applied to 
Sumatra by the Arabs (here again without citing the source, which seems, 
however, to be Malte-Brun, t. iv, p. 255, or some compilation based thereon) is, 
no doubt, Ediisi’s Sabarniah, Smnah, etc.. Island (see above, p. 574), which, we 
have shown, can hardly be Sumatra. As regards the term lukon (or Tekong ?), 
if not chimerical, it may be connected with the Tekong clan, one of the branches 
of the Simbiring tribe of the Battak, east coast of Sumatra. These Tekang^ as 
well as the nei^bouring Fandiya (or Fdndya, Fon^du^ Fdy,^va P), I am inclined 

41 
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8. Tan AH PALEMBANe, so called by the Javanese according to 
Crawfurd (“Hist. Indian Arch.,’’ p. 323). This name, 
however, can onlv imply the Palembang district. 


We must now turn to the term Sumatra. About the 
origin and first employment of it as a general name for the 
whole island there still exists no little misconception.^ It is 
beyond doubt that such a terra sprang into being with 
the foundation of the city of Sumatra or Samudra in circa 
1270 (see p. 613),^ which stood on the left bank of the 
Krung Pasai (or Pasei River), at some five miles from the 
sea (Telok Semawi Bay). The derivation of the name given 
in the Sejarah Malay u from Semut-rdja^ 


to identify with the Pien~t‘ou or Pan~t‘ou, and 7U~i'un, 

^ Tu-chun, » s. referred to in Sui history (see Ma Tuan-lin, 

op. cit., p. 611) as being situated across the Chin^lin Bay in a southern direction 
and at 3,000 li {circa 600-700 miles) from Fu-nan (Kamboja), and therefore on 
the east coast of Sumatra. See for further remarks infra. 

^ Mi8concm)tion undoubtedly, when in such modern and scholarly works as 
e.g. the “Essays relating to Indo-China'* we find (2nd series, voL ii, 
p. 60, n.) pas>sages like the following: “ Samndara^ the ancient name of 
Poisey [! !j, which occasioned the whole island to be called by the Portuguese 
who sailed with Arabic pilots, Sumatra, a name with which the natives, 
not used to mix with Europeans, are not acquainted.*^ It must bo admitted that 
this is distinctly misleading, for not only Samudara was not the ancient name of 
Pasai (which was founded after it), but the name Sumatra is recorded for the 
whole island, nearly three-quarters of a century before the advent of the 
Portuguese, hy Nicolo Conti, who states that the island “is called by the natives 
Sciamuthera fShamu’dara].*’ (See Major’s “India in the Fifteenth Century,” 
part ii, p. 8.) Reinaud says (Intr. to the Geogr. of Abulfeda, p. 409), but 
without quoting his authorities for his statement, that it was the Arabs who 
extended the denomination Sumatra to the whole island after Sumatra cily had 
been founded. In the absence of evidence to that effect we must regard this as 
a mere guess. 

5* As we shall see directly, Sumatra State already appears in the history of the 
Chinese Yiian dynasty, under the names Su-mu-ta and Su^mu^tu^la, with the 
date A.D. 1282. The city must have, accordingly, been founded some years 
before that; say, eircA a.u. 1270. It nrust be remembered, in fact, that, 
according to the chronicles, after Sumatra city had been founded Islamism was 
introduced into the country. Then the king wedded the daughter of the Perla^: 
ruler and had a son by her (i.e. Sultan Maliku-l-^ahen), whom he set up in due 
course to reign in Sumatra city. But soon afterwards the old king founded Pasai, 
and transferred his son to rule over Pasai. Thus, an interval of at least twenty 
years must have .occurred between the foundation of Sumatra and that of its sister 
city Pasai. Now, if this is the Baama heard of by Marco Polo while at Samara 
(Samadra) in 1292, we get the date a.d. 1270 eireA for the foundation of 
Sumatra city, which date must be a very close approach to the truth. 
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a * Large Ant' ^ — from the legend of an extraordinarily big 
representative of the Formicidae family having been discovered 
there by the famous hunting dog of Marah Silu, the founder 
of the city, who, in duty bound, made a meal of it, — ^must, 
as a matter of course, be classed along with the other fanciful 
* etymologies ' of Eastern invention, of which we have already 
found so many edifying examples. It is perfectly certain 
that the true derivation is from Samudray the original name 
being very likely Samudra^puray as we have noticed in 
Eamboja (p. 220). Of such a term, meaning the * Oceanic' 
or * Sea-city,' Samiindary Samundray Samundara are dialectal 
corruptions (occurring in the Urdu, or Hindfistani, and 
Telugu Samundary Sumundury Sdmundriy Samundari)y which 
explain the forms Samadray Shamutheray Su-mtn-ta-lay etc., 
met with in the Western as well as Chinese literatures of 
the tiine.^ 

With these premises we may now proceed to give, 
chronologically arranged in the subjoined table, the principal 
forms of the name Sumatra met with in local as well as 
foreign literatures, exhibiting the process of its successive 
transformations; adding also the other names applied to the 
island at various times since the foundation of Sumatra city. 

^ See Leyden’s ** Malay Annals,” p. 65 ; and Marre’s ** Histoire des Rois do 
Pasey,” p. 29. The term Semut^rdja (the second part of it has remained 
hitherto etymologically untraced) is Malay- Achinese. ^mM< = ‘ant’ in Malay, 

is from the Mon Khmuty Khmoty 3GQ^OO * whereas rdja (perhaps from 
Sanskrit rdja) is Achinese, and means ‘big,’ ‘large,’ ‘great.’ Rajut is 
a synonymous term. The ant is said to have been as large as a cat. 

* They probably also explain the hitherto unexplained — at least satisfactorily — 
names Simnndu, Xf/io^v8ou ; Palai Simundu ; and Sitnunday recorded by Ptolemy 
(lib.vii, ch.4, 1), the “Periplxxs” (§ 61), and the “ Anonymi Geographim Expositio 
Compendiaria,” respectively, for Ceylon. The last may stand for either Valaya- 
samtMfro = the ‘Encircling Sea,* or Samudra-mlayd^i!o.o ‘Sea-girt.’ The 
forms Samundaty Samundra, etc., assumed by the name of Sumatra city might, 
moreover, be usefully compared with Samanddr or Samindaty SemendeTy 
etc., a city mentioned by Tbn Khurdadbih and Edrfsi 
(Jaubert, op. cit., pp. 175, 180), which Sprenger locates near the western mouth 
of the Ganges, although Edrisi puts it at only seven days* distance from Kashmir. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ONOMATOLOGY OF SUMATRA CITY AND 
ISLAND SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF SUMATRA CITY 
(circfi A.D. 1270 ). 

A.D. 

1270 circa. Samudra, (Samadra), city, founded by Marah 

SHu, a fisherman from Pasungan, (lying 

about lialf-way between the P5.8ai River and Samalangan). 
‘‘ (Sejarah Malayu,” ch. vii, pp. 70-71, Singapore ed., and 
Cbron. Pusai.) 

1270-1275. Sakubra Daru-b-Salam, the name assumed 

by Sumatra city upon the introduction of Islilmism. King 
Marah Silu becomes a convert to the Muslim faith and 
assumes the title of Maliku-L Saleh, Shortly 

afterwards he weds the daughter of the Perlak, , ruler, 
Ganggang Putrl by name, by whom he has two sons, the 
elder being named Sultan Muliku-l-Zaher, 

(“Sejarah Malayu ” and ‘‘ Hikayat Raja-raja Pasai.”) 

1282. Su-Mu-TA (= Samudra) State sends a Minister to Quilon, 
who meets a Chinese envoy there, and is persuaded by the 
latter to despatch, on behalf of his master, Takur, envoys to 
submit an address and to offer presents to the Chinese Court. 
(History of the Yiian Dynasty; E. H. Parker in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Heview for January, 1900, pp. 131-132.) 

1282. Su-Mu-Tu-LA, ^ (Suh^muh-tu-la — ^amudara), 

State ; visited on his way home by the Chinese envoy above 
referred to, who persuades the chief of the country, Thaw Pdti 
(a mere title meaning the ‘ Lord Ruler, ^ important, however, 
in this connection as showing that Islam had not perhaps as 
yet obtained a foothold in that territory) to send to China two 
envoys named Hassan and Sulaiman. (Ibid., p. 132.) 

1286 I Scr-MB-Tu-LA sends an envoy to the Chinese Court. (Ibid.) 

1286. Su-M^N-NA (evidently a contraction of Su-mcn-ta-na, see 
below, sends envoys). (Ibid.) 

cired 1290. The kingdom of Perlak being invaded by the enemies 
opposite (from the Malay Peninsula), its people take refuge 
in Samudra. Sultan Maliku-l- Saleh sets up his elder son, 
Maliku-l-Zaher, as ruler in Samudra. Then he builds Pfisai 

city, instals him as king there. (^'Sejarah 

Malayii,” ch. vii, and Chron. Pasei. ) 
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1292. Jay A Minor, island (» Sumatra). 

1292. Samara or Samarcha (—Samudra; or else, Samakuruk 
district on the Fasai Elver, south from Samudra ; or Samawt 
Bay ?) ; and Ba^ma or Biuman ( » Fasai, Basaim) kingdoms. 
(Marco Folo, bk. iii, ch. 9.) 

1 293. SU-MU-TU-LA, ^8uk -mu-tura — Samudara) ; 
an envoy sent there from China to renew its allegiance. 
(Hist. Yuan Dyn., bk. 162 ; Groeneveldt; op. cit., p. 166.) 

1294. Si7-MU-Tu-r.A, id. Its envoy, who had been detained in 
China awaiting the result of Kublai’s war with Java, is sent 
back with presents. (Asiatic Quarterly Review^ loc. cit.) 

1309. Fah-sih ( — Fasai). A special envoy despatched there from 
China. (Ibid., see also p. 614.) 

1310. SuMUTRA (» Samudra). Rashldu-d-din (Elliot, ** History 
of India,” vol. i, p. 70). 

1 300-1320. Fasai. The king Siam or Shaher-al-Nawi. Shakmenoi 
(<Abdu-r-Razzak’s Shahr-i-nau^ see Major’s India in the 
Fifteenth Century,” pt. i, p. 6; and the Sornaos^ Xamau of 
later writers « IViiny Sand city, later on Ayuthia ; see for this 
identification my remarks in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
January, 1902, pp. 128-129), sends an armed expedition under 
Awl^I)ich% (c=x0k*ya Deo*hd against Fasai. 

The city is taken, and King Maliku-l-Zaher is carried in 
captivity to the Siamese capital, where he is detained for some 
ten or fifteen years, after which he is allowed to^^return to his 
country a vassal of Siam. (‘‘ Sejarah Malayu,” ch. viii, and 
‘‘Hikayat Raja-raja Fasai.” See Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” 
pp. 73-76 ; and Marre’s “Hist, des Rois de Fasey,” pp. 48-50 
and 115-120.) N.B. — According to the Fasai chronicle the 
Siamese invasion occurred during King Maliku-l-Malimud’s 
reign ; but the account from the “ Sejarah Malayu ” appears 
to be the most reliable of the two, in which case the event 
cannot be put down to much later than a.d. 1300-1310, owing 
to the fact that when the king was carried away captive 
he is stated to have left the son Ahmad still a little boy. 
A^mad, however, was the son of Sultan Mahmud and grandson 
of Sultan Maliku-l-Zaher, and it was probably at the marriage 
of this Al^mad that Ibn Batuta was present in 1346, who states 
this to be the wedding of Maliku-l-Zaher’s*8on. Owing to this 
confusion in the king’s names, it is possible that the Siamese 
invasion took place under Mahmud’s reign, and we would Uien 
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have to alter its date to a.d. 1320-1330, that is to say, at 
some fifteen to twenty years before Ibn Batuto’s visit. 

1323 circd. Sumoltra (= Samundra, Sumundra), or Sm.ohora, 
SiNOHORA, SnMMOLTHA, The people, whether men or women, 
tattoo their face and other parts of the body ; ^ they are in 
constant war with those of Lamory (Lambri), which is an 
island (read ‘district’) to the north of it. (Friar Odoric, 
Ramusio, 1583 ed., vol. ii, f. 247 ^evBO ; De Backer, 
L’Extreme Orient an Moyen-Age,’’ Paris, 1877, pp. 106-106 
and 477-478.) 

1345. Island of Jawaii, Country of Jawah, 

(= Sumatra), with the capital Samlatra, 

Its seaport, which is a large village on the seaside, lies at four 
miles from the city, and is called Sarha or Sarhi^ ' 

(This, hitherto unidentified, must be Terleiy which in the 
chronicle of Pasai is always mentioned as the anchorage ; see 
Marre’s “Hist, des Rois de Pasey,’’ pp. 32, 62, etc.) The 
Sultan's name is Mdliku-l-Zdher^ j.aU 331 (This must 

be a mistake for his son Maliku-l-Mahmud, for the particulars 
related by the author about the former apply to the latter, 
and Maliku-l-JZaher could hardly be still alive at this time, 
since he was already of age at the time of the foundation of 
Pasei, in cired 1290, see above; see also Marre, op. cit., 
pp. 44—45, n.) (Ibn Bafuta, “Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah,” 
Paris, 1858, pp. 224, 229 seqq.) 

1346 (Oct.— Nov.). Ibn Batuta, returns to Sumatra from China and 
stays there two months (op. cit., pp. 306-309). 

1375. Illa Trapobana (for Taprobana = Sumatra Island), called 
Mdgno-Caulij (= Monang-kabau). On some of its mountains 
live giants twelve cubits in height, very black, and insane 
(i.e. the Batta tribes) ; they eat all the white strangers they 
can lay their hands upon. It is the last island of India, and 


^ Face-tattooing is mentioned in Chinese records as being practised in 
Na-ku‘irh, a smaU State in the moimtains, to the west of the Sumatra kingdom. 
The people there, says Ma Iluan in his “ Ying-yai Sheng-lan’* (a.d. 1416), 
tattoo their faces with three pointed green figures, and for this reason their ruler 
is called the king of the Hwa^mien C Tattooed Faces’). Fei-llsin states later 
on, in his Hsing-ch'a Sheng-lan’’ (1436) of the same State: The men 

tattoo their faces with representations of fiowers and animals’’ (Groeneveldt, 
op, cit., pp. 218-219). Professor Schlegel translates part of the former passage 
thus : '' all tattoo upon their faces triangular blue figures as a distinctive mark 
{J^oung-Pao, 1901, p. 349). On face-tattooing see our remarks above, pp, 367- 
368, Of our identification of we shall speak in the next section. 
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abounds in gold, silver, and precious stones. It contains seven 
cities : — (1) Melaro (on south-east coast = Mallaru, Malayu ?) ; 
(2) Dinloy (=DeU?); (3) Menlay (on north-east coast 
s=» Malai, Ferlec, Perlak ?) ; ^ (4) Hormar (on north 

coast = Ghurl or Haru, Samara?); (5) Leroa (on north-west 
coast = Lide, Lubok, Lameri, or Lambri ?) ; (6) Malao (in the 
ccnti’e = Malabu ?) ; * (7) an unnamed city deserted on account 
of snakes (on west coast = Telok-belong ?). Catalan Map 
(Cordier’s ** L’ Extreme - Orient dans T Atlas Catalan de 
Charles V/’ pi. ii). 

1375. Illa Iana. (=Java, Jana, = Sumatra, or Borneo, 

Island?). It produces eagle- wood and camphor, spices, 
galanga, nutmegs, cinnamon, as well as maces. Regio 
Remnarum (north coast) ; and cities of Malao (north coast 
= Marudu Bay, the Malatu of Captain Bozorg’s “ ‘Ajaib,*’ 
vide infra. Appendix II) ; ^uzul (west coast) ; Semescra (on 
west coast = Semerahan, one of the old districts ?, or else 
Sarawak, Samarcha, Samara?). Catalan Map (op. cit., pi. i). 

circa 1377. Pasai, conquered by the armies from Majapahit 
(Java). The then reigning Sultan Ahmad takes to Bight, 
nobody knows where. (Pasai Chronicle. See Marre, op. cit., 
pp 91—95. As regards the date it can be deduced from that 
of the Javanese conquest of Palembang, which took place at 


^ There was a Malay u somewhere on the north coast of Sumatra, for in April, 
1706, Sultan Jamalu-l-*alam, king of Achin, is stated to have left the Acheh 
citadel and to have established his seat at Malayu (see Millies, op. cit., p. 99). 
I concur with Millies’ view that here the Malay Peninsula is not implied, but 
some place in the Acheh district itself, or, at any rate, on the north coast of 
Sumatra. We have seen’ that Ibn §a‘id (1286) states, “ the country of Mala iur 
is near Lameri ” ; but the southern portion of the Malay Peninsula is almost 
certainly intended here. 

* As regards this region, see what Tavernier says of Borneo (apparently of the 
Sukadana ^strict on the western part of the island in particular) : “I shall be 
asked, without doubt, why I only mention the Queen of Borneo, and not the 
Ring. The reason is that in this Kingdom it is the women who govern and not 
the men .... they prefer to have a woman for their ruler, to whom 
they give the title of Queen, her husband being her subject, and not having more 
power than that which she chooses to confer upon him ” (Tavernier’s “ Travels 
in India,” London, 1889, vol. ii, p. 88). Matriarchy and descent by the mother’s 
side, of course, obtained formerly in many countries of Further India and the 
Archipelago, and legends about kingdoms of women have been current in both 
Arabic and Chinese literature. There are traces of matriarchy extant even now 
in Annam, Champa (Panrang district), Luos, Siam, etc. But, from the fact of 
an island of women being mentioned in Captain Bozorg’s ” |Ajaib ” (op. cit., 
pp. 19—20) as lying in the Sea of Malatu, wliich I have identified with Marudu 
or Maludu Bay, North Borneo (see Apjpendix I), I should conclude that in the 
case in point it is a question of that district. 
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about the same time, i.e. in a.d. 1376 or 1377, according 
to the Hist, of the Ming Dyn., bk. 324, soc Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 193.) 

1383. Hsu-wkN-TA-NA, ^ 39c ^ (Sumundala, Sumundara), 
State. Sultan Ma-le Wu Ta-f&n, M M 7C M (,Ma Uk- 
wul^ Tat -fen « Maliku-l-Zaher),' sends an envoy named 
An-pa-irkf «£ A a (Yam-pat-i, Am-bal-a), to the Chinese 
Court with presents. The report of the audience granted him 
by the Emperor remarks that Ssii-w&n^ta^na is the same as 
Su-rnSn-ta-lUf the name being changed to the latter form in the 
reign of Hung Wu (a.d. 1368—1398). (‘ Pien-i-tien ’ section 

of the “T‘u-8hu-chi-ch‘6ng” cyclopaedia. See Toung-Pao^ 
1901, pp. 341-342 ; also Astatic Quarterly Review for January, 
1900, p. 135. The proper names have, however, more solito^ 
been mangled there, and their identifications are our own.) 

circa 1399. Sxt-men-ta-la, m ^ m ( = Sumundara =* 
Sumatra city and State), marked on the Chinese map published 
by Phillips {Journal China Branch R.A.S., vol. xx, 1885, 
p. 221, and map). This is the first time this spelling — 
introduced, as noticed in the preceding entry, during the 
reign of Hung Wu — occurs in documentary evidence to hand ; 
it first appears in history in 1405, the date of Cheng Ho’s 
initial visit to Sumatra. 

1403. Su-MEN-TA-LA (as above). The Chinese eunuch Yin-ch‘ing, 
being sent on a mission to Java {Chau-va)y also calls, by 
instruction, at this country, as it lies on his route. Its 
ruler, Tsai-nu-li-a-pi-ting^ Zeinu-1- 

‘Abidln, sends envoys along with Yin-ch4ng 


* Our identification is corroborated by the fact that J^her or Dhdher is 
actually pronounced Tlaher by the Malays. (See Marre^s “ Hist, des Rois de 
Pasey,^* p. 43, n.) 

* There can be no doubt as regards this identification, which is my own 
entirely. Schlegel, loc. cit., suggests Nnr-AVeddin or Nur-el-ahidin ; and 
Parker Sennr ^bu'din ! And yet the Chinese characters clearly read Tsai-nu- 
li^a-bid^ding^ or Zai-mt-li-a-pit^ting ^ so that a mistake is impossible — except to 
a Sinologist. It may interest both Professor Schlegel and Mr. (now also 
Professor) Parker to know that there reigned at least one Sultan Zeinu-1- Abidin, 
if not at Sumatra city itself, at any rate at its sister foundation Pasei. His story 
is given in the “Sejarah Malayu,” ch. iv (see Leyden’s Malay Annals,” pp. 212- 
219). It briefly is as follows : This ruler had a younger brother who, supported 
by the populace, rebelled and supplanted him. Sultan Zeinu-1- Abidin thereupon 
fled to Malacca, where Mansur ^ah was reigning. This prince sent an armed 
expedition to reinstate him at Pnsai, which country was conquered by the Malacca 
men, the usurping raja running away to the woods. No sooner had, however, the 
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to go to Court and carry presents. The Emperor bestows on 
the prince the title of ‘ King of 8u-min*ta-la,'‘ — Hist. Ming 
Dyn., bk. 325; T^oung - Pao^ 1901, p. 343 (Qroeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 211 ; Asiatic Quarterly Review^ Jan., 1900, p. 135, 
for a cursory hint only). 

1 403. Su-MfeN-TA-LA (as above). Envoys sent to this country in the 
beginning of the reign of the usurping emperor Ch*eng Tsu 
(a.d. 1402—1424), in order to inform its ruler of his accession 
and to summon him to Court. — Hist. Ming Dyn., bk. 325 
(Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 211). 

1404. SU-MEN-TA-I.A. The Emperor of China despatches envoys 
to present the chief bf the country with velvets, silks, etc., 
and to bring him to the imperial Court. — Id. (ibid.). 

1405. Su-MEN-TA-LA. The eunuch Ch^ng Ho, being sent to the 
Western Ocean, calls at this country. The father of the 
reigning king, having been attacked by his western neighbour, 
the Na-ku-erh (‘ Country of the Tattooed Faces,* Hwa-mien), 
was killed by a poisoned arrow. The king’s son being 
still young, the widow swore to marry the first man who 
would avenge her. An old fisherman, having thereupon taken 
up the cudgels in her favour, attacked the king of Na-hu- 
(Irh^ slew him, and married tho Queen. — Hist. Ming Dyn., 
bk. 325; Ma Huau’s “Ying-yai Sheng-lan ” (Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., pp. 208, 212). Parker, in the Astatic Quarterly 
Review^ p. 136, makes an anachronistic jumble. The king 
reigning at the time of Cheng Ho^s visit was evidently the 
parvenu ; and the ruler who had got killed in war was pre- 
sumably Zeinu-1- ‘Abidin. 

1406. Hsi^-WElf-TA-NA. Envoys from Champa complain at the 
Chinese Court that Siam has been molesting her mission 
thither (^Asiatic Quarterly Review^ No. cit., p. 135). Tho 


Malacca fleet left for their own countr^r, than the fugitive raja returned and 
once more overthrew the rightful king, Zeinu-l -Abidin. These events are placed, 
as it has been seen, under the reign of the Malacca ruler Mansur ^ah, which, 
according to the native chronologv, extended from a.d. 1374 to 1447. It is 
notorious, however, that such a cnronology cannot be relied upon, and that 
the reign of MansQr Shah must be altered to between 1458 and circtk 1480, 
for in 1459 he is mentioned as having sent tribute to China and received his 
investiture. (See Hist, of the Ming l>yn., bk. 325 , in Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
p. 251, Wang ~ 9 U^Sha = Mansur ^ah). It is, therefore, scarcely possible that 
the Zeinu-l -Abidin of 1403 is one and the same person with the king of the 
same name dethroned in Mansur ^ah*s time. The latter was probably a grand- 
child of the former. All the same, it will have been now conclusively proved 
that our identification of the name in the passage referred to above is correct. 
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grievance really is that some ships from Champa (apparently 
bound for Sumatra State), having drifted over to Pahang, the 
Siamese authorities there had detained and molested them. 
Sumatra State also complains to China of Siamese violence 
and pretensions to exclusive sovereignty ( China Review ^ 
vol. xxiii, p. 256). See above for Siamese conquest of Pasai, 
under the date 1300-1320. Siam very probably still claimed 
suzerainty over that State. 

1407. Sn-Mf;ir-TA-i.A. Its ruler, Sultan Han-nan-a- pi-chin^ 
m ds- m ( == Handal Abidin ?, this being evidently 
the old fisherman), sends his minister fjif H. (= ‘All), 

to the Chinese Court to offer products of his country. 
Tribute is now being brought regularly every year. — “Ming- 
yi-T*ung-chih (Great Geogr. of the Ming Dynasty) and 
“ Kuang-tung T‘ung-chih ’’ (Gen. Topogr. of the Canton 
Prov.) for the date of the embassy. {T^ounff-Rao^ 1900, p. 344.) 

1409. Su-MEN-TA-LA. The quondam fisherman arrives at the 
Chinese Court with presents, and is favourably received by 
the Emperor. — “ Ying-yai Sheng-lan (Groeneveldt, op. cit., 

p. 208). 

1412. The parvenu returns to Sumatra, when the son of the 
former king, having now grown up, secretly leagues with 
the nobles, kills his stepfather the fisherman, and takes his 
throne. A nephew (another account says a younger brother) 
of the murdered fisherman, Su-kan-la, ^ ^^1 (= Sikandar, 

Sekander), by name, having assembled his followers with 
their families, runs away into the mountains and fortifies 
himself there, after which he soon begins attacks with a view 
to revenge the death of his uncle. — “ Ying-yai Sheng-lan ” 
and Hist, of the Ming Dyn., bk. 325 (Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
pp. 208-9 and 212). The Hist, of the Ming Dyn., bk. 304, 
however, gives a somewhat different version, stating that 
“a pretended son of the king had killed that prince and put 
himself on the throne; being angry that ho got no share of 
Cheng Ho’s jjresents, he collected soldiers and attacked the 
Chinese army, but he was beaten and pursued as far as 
Lambri, where he was taken prisoner with his wife and 
children’’ (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 169). There must have 
been some oversight here on the part of the historiographer. 

1412. Envoys are sent to the Chinese Court. Id. (ibid., p. 221). 

1414-15. Sc-MEN-TA-LA. The eunuch Cheng Ho arrives there for 
the second time with bis fleet. Sikandar, dissatisfled he did 
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not get a share in the imperial presents, attacks the Chinese, 
but is routed, pursued as far as Lambri, taken prisoner and 
sent to the Chinese Court, where he is condemned to death. — 
“Ying-yai Sheng-lan/' which puts the date of Cheng He’s 
visit in 1415, and Hist, of the Ming Dyn., bk. 325, which 
puts it as in 1414 (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 209 and 212). 

1414-15. The king sends envoys to present his thanks to the 
Chinese Court. (Op. cit., p. 212.) 

1416. Su-MfeN-TA-LA. The anchorage lies opposite a village on the 
sea-coast called Ta-lu^man^ ^ # ifc (- Truban, Trumun? 
perhaps Terlei^ see Ibn Batuta above). Thence, going south- 
east for about ten li {cired two miles), one arrives at the city, 
which is not walled. There is a large brook running into 
the sea (i.e. Pasai liiver or Krung Pasai). — “ Ying-yai Sheng- 
lan ” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 208). 

1417. Taprobana Minor (= Sumatra Island, Ta/prohana Major 
being applied to Ceylon). — Planisphere in Palazzo Pitti, 
Florence (Santarem^s “ Hist, do la Cosmographie/’ etc., 
vol. ii). 

1426. Envoys reach the Chinese capital with congratulations for 
the accession of the new emperor. — J^n Tsung, 1424 ; or 
Hsuan Tsung, 1425-1435? (Loc. cit.) 

1430. Cheng Ho, being sent out to the Archipelago and other 
countries, visits Sumatra State for the third time. (Loc. cit.) 

1431, Su-MKN-TA-LA scnds out envoys twice to bring tribute to 
China. (Loc. cit.) 

1432, An armed expedition from China calls at Su-men-ta-la on 
its way outwards to Ormuz. — Chuh Yiin- ing’s ‘‘ Ch*ien- 
wen-chi ** ( China Review^ vol. iii, p. 329). 

1433. The same expedition calls at Su-min-ta-la on its way 
homewards to China. — Op. cit. (ibid., p. 328). 

1433. Su-MKN-TA-LA forwai'ds a tribute of dragon’s blood. 

1434. Su-MKN-TA-LA. The king’s younger brother Ma-li (=» ‘All?), 
having gone on a mission to China, dies at the capital Peking. 
(Loc. cit.) 

1435. Su-mAn-ta-la. Wang Ching-hung, Cheng Ho’s colleague, 
having called there, the king sends on another brother, 
Chih-han or Sa-ni-ch4-han » <A1I Jahan (?), to go with him to- 
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Court.' This envoy states that the king is already old, and 
desires to abdicate in favour of his son, called A^pu^sai^ 
P9 IK (evidently Abu Zaid), who is accordingly appointed 
king of the country. From this time tribute to China becomes 
gradually more rare. — ^Hist. Ming Dyn., bk. 325 (Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., pp. 212-213). Parker {Aaiatte Quarterly Review ^ 
No, cit., p. 137, has A-pu-eai-yih-ti for the name of the king’s 
successor, which makes it evident that Abu Zaid is the name 
intended. 

eircd 1440. Sciamuthera. (Shamuthera = Shamatrah, Sammudara, 
see below, under entries dated 1520 and 1602), the island 
Taprobana, so called by the natives. There is a fine city. 
The men are cruel and their customs brutal. The ears of 
both men and women are very large, in which they wear 
earrings ornamented with precious stones. In one part of 
the island called Batech ( = Battak) the inhabitants eat human 
fiesh, and are in a state of constant warfare with their 
neighbours. They keep human heads as a valuable property, 
for when they have captured an enemy they cut off his head, 
and having eaten the flesh, store up the skull and use it for 
money. — Nicolb Conti. (See Major's ‘‘ India in the Fifteenth 
Century,” pt. ii, pp. 8-9 ; and Bamusio, 1563 ed., vol. i, 
fol. 339 verso,) 

1486. Sq-men-ta-la (Sumatra State). Envoys from this country 
reach Canton, but not being favourably received, no more 
missions are sent out. — Hist. Ming Dyn., bk. 325 (Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 213). Parker says (op. cit., p. 137) that this 
mission was apparently a ^ bogus ’ one. 

January, 1497. Sumatra Island, very large. — Gerolamo da Santo 
Stefano (Bamusio, vol. i, 1563 ed., f. 345 verso), 

1503. Zamatora Island (= Samudara), also called Trapobana ; 
king of Bazze (= Pas4, Pasai). — Giovanni da Empoli (De 
Gubernatis, “ Storia dei Viaggiatori Italiani,” Livorno, 1875, 
p. 114). 

1605. Sumatra Island, anciently called Taprobana. — Barthema 
(Bamusio, vol. ii, f. 166 verso), 

* Parker, in the Asiatic Qttarterhj Review for January, 1900, p. 137, says: 

“In 1434-35 the King sent his brother (? brothers) Ila-li-dii-han (P and) 

Ha-ni-che-han to Court — it is not clear whether there were one or two men.* ** 

However, from the account we follow above, it seems pretty clear that the brothers 

sent were two, of whom presumably one was and the other Jah&n by name. 
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1506. The first Portuguese land on the Island of Sumatra ; Achln 
is the leading State. — ^Kollewijn’s '‘Peknopte Geschiedenis,’* 
etc. {Astatic Quarterly Hevieto^ January, 1900, p. 137). 

1507. ^AMATBA, noted for fine long pepper. (Correa’s ^^Lendas 
da India,” vol. i, p. 739.) 

1511. Pacbm. ** Porto de Pacem Pasai, Basaim], que he o 
principal da ilia de CamatraP Diego Lopez de Sequeira calls 
there to demand that Jifelagia^ a refugee from Malacca residing 
with the king, be handed over to him, but the request is 
refused. (Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 216.) 

November, 1511. Pacem. The king, having heard of the 
Portuguese conquest of Malacca, makes friendly overtures 
to the viceroy there. (Ibid., p. 267.) 

1511. Samotra, Samatra, Island. Anonymous letter written by 
an Italian from Lisbon on the 31st January, 1513, telling 
how he had been at that island in 1511. (De Gubernatis, 
op. cit., pp. 374-375.) 

1613. Zamatri, Lavanni (= Javanese ?), Gores (= people from 

Malay ityri — Ghore or Haru, Aru, east 
coast of Sumatra ; and not * Guzerati,’ as De Gubematis 
slovenly explains), nations trading at Malacca. — Letter dated 
from Lisbon, 6th June, 1513 (De Gubernatis, op. cit., p. 386). 

March, 1514. Pacem. Jorge d’ Albuquerque calls there ; the 
king again assures him of his loyalty to the Portuguese. 
(Ibid., pp. 381-382.) 

1515. Samotra Island, so called from an emporium on the same. — 
Valentin Moravia (De Gubematis, op, cit., p. 391).^ 

1516. Sumatra Island and Pacem, seaport. — Barbosa (Ramusio, 
vol. ii, p. 318 verso), 

July 2l8t, 1520. ^AMA^RAH, (=Saimudra;. Letter in 

Arabic written by Zeinu-d-din, Lord of this city,^ to the 
Portuguese Captain Diego Lopez. — Joao de Sousa’s ^‘Docu- 
mentos Arabicos para a historia Portugueza,” Lisboa, 1790, 
p. 127 (Millies, op. cit., p. 62). 

September, 1520. Pacem, “quehena Ilhade ^amatra.” Antonio 
Miranda de Azevedo builds a fort there with the king’s 
consent and remains in command. 

^ These two extracts prove that the city and emporium of Samudra still exist(^d> 

although the Western travellers henceforth only speak of Pasai. Very likely 

the caxiital was removed thither after 1620 . 
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1521. Sumatra Island, anciently called Taprobana. — Pigafetta 
(Ramnsio, vol. ii, f. 356 verso). Ibid., pp. 611-613. 

1521. Pacem. Attacked by Jorge d’ Albuquerque, who carries 
with him ono of the princes of Pacem, who had been, on 
a former occasion, deposed and expelled, when he submitted 
to the King of Portugal. The ruler in possession falls shot 
through the forehead, and the Portuguese being joined by the 
King of Am, his followers are completely routed. Thc?reupon, 
the rightful prince is restored in great shite and made tributary 
to the King of Portugal. (Danvers’ “Portuguese in India, 
vol. i, j). 348.) 

1521. Pacem. Antonio de Brito and Rafael Prestrello arrive 
there in a ship each to load pepper. They find that the king 
has died, and that his son, yet of tender years, is wholly in 
the power of a tutor, Melyquyadyr (i.e. Mali ku-l-‘ Adi), who 
has been harassing Miranda, the commander of the fort, with 
vexatious requests. Thereupon the new Portuguese arrivals 
prepare to attack the city, which lay two leagues up river, but 
the king sues for peace, and things end smoothly. (Correa, 
op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 624-625 and 643-645. Seo also p. 613 
for the mention of Pa-si this year in Chinese records.*) 

1522. War having broken out between the kings of A chin and 
PedTr, in which the former is victorious, the latter seeks 
protection from the Portuguese at Pacem, Accordingly, the 
King of AchTn, ‘All Mughayat Shah by name (said in the 
Malay chronicles to have been the first Sultto of Achln, 
1507—1522), attacks the Portuguese fort at Pacem^ overruns 
all the country with fire and sword, and enters the city of 
Pacem with 15,000 men. (Correa, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 768; 
Danvers, loc. cit.; Millies, op. cit., p. 71.) 

1524. Lopo d’Azevedo arrives at Pacem and dismantles the fort 
there, the Portuguese having decided to abandon this trading 
station on account of the hostility of the AchTn king. This 
potentate, having made himself the master of all the territories 
of Pacem and Aru, the King of Pacem takes refuge at Malacca, 
where he is promised assistance in the recovery of his lost 
realm. (Correa, op, cit., vol. ii, pp. 780, 790.) 

* In the A.siatic Quarterly Review for January, 1900, p. 138, Parker turns 
his former ‘ Pestrello ’ into a vulgar and far too common ‘ Pedro, ^ and 
somewhat doubts that the Ra-si mentioned in this connection in Ming records 
really is Pasei, rather than Pasir, Pasig, etc. I think, however, from the 
evidence collected above, that there can scarcely be any more doubt as regards 
the identities of Pa-si with P^ei, and Rieh-tu-ln with Rafael Prestrello or 
Perestrello. 
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1573-1619. Su-Jifex-TA-LA. During this period the reigning 
family is twice changed, and at last their king is a quondam 
slave. Having slain the rightful king and put his own master 
on the throne, he ultimately murdered him also, taking his 
place- This slave king is very cruel ; he kills people and 
washes his body in their blood, in order to prevent disease. 
After the murder of the king, the name of the country 
was changed into gg ^ A-che = Acheh, 

i.e. Achin). — Hist, of the Ming Dyn., bk. 325 (Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 214). This is the last notice of Sumatra State in 
Chinese dynastical history. Apparently, Su-nicn-ta-la is here 
already meant for Sumatra Coast, i.e. the northern portion of 
the island, and the events related apply to the kingdom of 
Achi-h, of which the Sumatra district was, after 1522, 
a dependency. This will bo made clearer in the next entry.^ 

1602. Sammudara, {Negri Sammudara = Nagara 

Samudra). Letter of authority to trade given by the King 
of Achtih to an English captain (perhaps Sir James Lancaster, 
who was in charge of the first voyage to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago undertaken by the English East India Company, and 
visited Acheh in 1601-2). In this document the king states 
that he holds the throne of the “kingdom [lit. ‘capitals’]] 
of Achcdi and Samtnudara^^ (“Negri Acheh, dan Negri 

Sammudara,” )> thus evidencing 

that he had united on his head the two crowns, and that the 
‘ State of Sumatra ’ was not, even at this period, as yet an 
empty name, as our predecessors in the treatment of this 
subject have pretended. Hence, very likely, the confusion 
made by the Chinese historiographers of the period between 
Sumatra and Acheh. This is the last authentic mention 
T have so far come across of the State and city of Sumatra 
in local documentary records, (Sec for the text of the letter in 
question, Journal Straits Branch It,A,S., No. 31, July, 1888, 

^ Professor Schlegel observes {T^oung-Tao, 1901, p. 344) : “ According to 
Valentijn (Sumatra, vol. v, p. 24), this slave was the father-in-law of the Ung 
of Atjeh, who reigned in a.d. 1.512.” But how can it ho? The events here 
related undoubtedl]^ ^pply to Sulfan ‘Alau-d-din lliayat Shah, who, according to 
the pilot John Davis^who visited Acheh in a.d. 1599, was originally a fisherman. 
Graaually, he rose to the rank of Admiral (probably Lakmmana)^ when he 
murdered Mansur Shah, constituted himself governor of the young heir to the 
crown, and at last~killed him also, seizing tne throne. He reigned in Acheh 
from A.D. 1«588 to 1602. (See Prevost’s “Hist. gen. des Voyages,” vol. i, 
p. 373; and Milbes, op. cit., p. 76.) 
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pp. 113 seqq.) In a later letter from the Sultan of Acheh 
to King James I of England^ dated a.h. 1024 == A.n. 1612» 
and published in the same number of that Journal (pp. 123 
seqq.) 9 mention is made of Pedir, Samarlang, Pasangan, Pasai^ 
Perlak, and many other places on the Sumatran coasts but no 
further reference to Sumatra city or State occurs. We must 
therefore conclude that from this date the role played by the 
famous city in local history ceases, nothing remaining of it 
except the shadow of its name, although it is quite possible 
that the village of Samtedra still situate on the left (western) 
bank of the lining Pasai (or Pasai River), at about three miles 
from the sea {vide Groeneveldt, op. cit,, p. 215), represents 
the last surviving remnant of that city and of its long 
declined glory. 

Axgjre^ the capital of labadiu or Sabadiu (No. 127). 

We must now close this long discussion on labadiu with 
a few remarks on its northern coast, where Ptolemy locates 
the capital Argyre CApyvpfj pTjrpoTToXi^). We are here 
confronted by the same name as that which we had to face 
in treating of Arakan (^Apyvpd curious 

feature is, that most names given to places on this coast 
correspond to those of places on the Arakanese seaboard. 
Among such I may mention the following : — 

(1) Lainbri, JRdml or Itamnl = Rambri, Ramrl, Ruma-bari. 

(2) Java, Toba = Jaba, Daha^ Davdka ; and Bakkara = 

Pokkhara (Puskara), Bokhara, Bacala, 

(3) Perlak = Plaksa or Prak = Perak, etc. 

(4) Rakan, actually written Arakan by Valentijn ; Ara- 

kundur River. 

(6) Katrea, Kertei, Kerti (== Kartri-puraP). 

(6) Pasai, Pacem = Vasai, Basaim, Bassein. 

(7) Cape Sedu or Sidoh = Sada, Sedoa, Sandoway. 

(8) Cape Dahvai = Davai, Tavoy. 

(9) Chalang, Chellang = C*halang, Salang (Ujong Salang, 

Junkceylon). 

The list might be continued for a good while yet. This 
correspondence in toponymies between the Achinese and 
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Arakanese coasts would cause one to believe at first that 
there must have been not only a very close intercourse 
between the two countries but an actual immigration into 
Achin from Arakan. But, as a matter of fact, Arakanese 
colonies seem not to have extended in the Malay Peninsula 
below Tavoy, though from the remotest period Arakan and 
the Malay Peninsula, as well as Sumatra, were settled by 
branches of the Mon -Khmer {Ch^ieng Chehy or Java^ 
Javana) race, as is welF shown by the language of the 
Achinese, in which distinct Mon or Khmer words can be 
detected in good numbers even at present. This early 
branch of the Ch^leng race may have brought down to the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago the name Java or Dava^ 
and even its form Cheh, which may, for all wo know, survive 
in Acheh, but not, seemingly, other characteristic toponyras 
which arose here from the same or analogous causes as in 
Arakan, and under the infiuence of a similar Dravidian 
element from Southern India. 

First of all we have in Sumatra, as in Arakan, a legend 
as. to the Raksasas having been the aboriginal inhabitants. 
In neither of the two countries, above all in Arakan, is now 
any trace of a Negrito element to be found ; but we may 
well take it for granted that both wore originally peopled 
by such a race as well as the other maritime countries of 
India and Indo-China.^ A tradition to this effect has been 
discovered by me in the Burmese account of the life and 
travels of Qavampati-thera already referred to in the 
opening sections of this paper.^ In ** Dipavaihsa,’* i, (57-79, 

^ We have them, at all events, both in pure and hybrid forms on the opposite 
coast of the Malay Peninsula (Semangs of Perak and Panggang of the Malacca 
upltinds). As regards Sumatra, it is not yet quite certain that the Negrito 
element has wholly disappeared, for marked traces of it seem to exist in the Liibu 
tribes, while the hairy dwarfs heard of from Siak on the east coast and Kroe on 
the western most likely will prove to be its legitimate representatives. 

* I have omitted to mention, in my previous brief account of this work 
(p. 114), that Gavampati, tho subject of the story, is represented as being the 
son of Govindasettb^i ^ citizen of Sudharmavati or Suddhammanagara 
(Sathbm or Thahtun) in the country of Ramafina (Pegu) ; but he is evidently 
the personage referred to in Mahavagga, i, 9, as being one of the companions 
of Yasa and belonging to one of the richest families of Benares. Ho was 
ordained soon after Yasa, and thus early became one of the principal disciples 
of Buddha, whom he followed afterwards in all his real as well as supposed 

42 
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and ** Mahuvaiiisa/* ch. i, it is stated that when Buddha 
visited Lanka for the first time in order to expel from it 
the Yaksas, he then caused the delightful isle of Girt 
(Giri-dvipa) to approach for them. As soon as they 
transferred themselves thereto he restored it to its former 
position.” No explanation is given as to the whereabouts 
of this island, except that it was not far from Lanka and 
most similar to it, probably also in size Dipavamsa,” i, 67, 
72). But a commentator's note appended to the book of 
Gavampati, in referring to the same legend, gives the name 
of the island as Samtidra (or 8umdtra)-giri-dlpay^ wherefore 
I gather that the island in question was supposed, or stated 
in some legendary tradition, to have been Sumatra, or at any 
rate its northern coast, where the city of Samudra afterwards 
arose (so named, perhaps, in deference to that legend?). This 
is not unnatural, since no other large island, sufficient to 
contain the enormous host of Baksasas alluded to, lies near 
to Ceylon. Another tradition is to the effect that Havana, 
the Riiksasa king of Ceylon, conquered some islands in the 
Indian Archipelago from the Nagas, and established his son 
Mahiravana to rule over them. We finally have the legend 
of Aji-oaka referred to above, in corroboration of the 
tradition of Sumatra having been originally peopled by 
Baksasas. The name of liakan, Rakkhahga^ or Baksasa 
Land, may thus have arisen in this part of Sumatra in 
the same way and from the same causes from which the 
name of Arakan is said to be derived ; and Argyre as well 
as Acheh or AchTn may be but corrupted forms of the 
local designation employed for Baksasa. If not so, it can 
scarcely be accounted for otherwise than, as in Arakan, 
a modified rendering of Balaksa^ Plak^a, or Barak sa^ a term 
which would be represented here, as we pointed out, in the 
name of the Perlak district.^ It would thus have here, as 

peregrinations. — Since writing the above I have noticed that our friend 
Gavampati and his doings in Pegu have been mentioned quite recently in the 

Sasanavaihsa ” (ed. Mabel Bode, Pali Text Society, pp. 36-37 text), to 
which therefore I refer the reader desirous of further particulars. 

^ The Chinese map of the fourteenth century published by Phillips in the 
Journal China Branch JR.A.S., vol. xx, would seem to corroborate to a certain 
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in Arakan, passed through the same modifications : Baraksa^ 
Barnkuray Arkura^ and Arak^a or Aksa, whence Argyre and 
Acheh. This opinion appears to receive further support 
from the fact that Ptolemy (lib. i, ch. xiii, p. 1, and lib. vii, 
ch. i, p. 10) places on the coast opposite the northern part 
of Ceylon a bay which ho calls Argaric Gulf and, on its 
shores, a city which he terms Argeiruor Ankheiru (ApyeipoVy 
^ Ayx^ipovTToKLf;) y believed to be the same as the Argnlu of 
the Periplus.^^ It was celebrated for a manufacture of 
muslin adorned with small pearls. Fra Paolino' calls it 
ArguropoliSy and identifies it with Arampalli, adding that 
it was formerly in hig^ repute on account of its cotton 
stuffs, which were partly manufactured on the spot and 
partly brought thither for sale.*' The term may, of course, 
in the cases both of the Arakanese and Sumatran Argyre, be 
traced besides to ICsarjura = ^ silver,' or Arjara = ‘ Silver 
Country ' (perhaps, simply, * White Country,' i.o. Balaksay 
Plaksa)y which would amount to the same thing.^ These 
names, similar to those given by Ptolemy to Arakan and 
AchTn, well indicate, I should imagine, the place from which 
the early colonists and civilizers of these countries came. 
The connection of the people of Koromandcl and Dravida 
with Arakan is already amply demonstrated by other evidence 
based upon coins and medals ; ® as to that with Achm, 
I am confident it will become capable of demonstration 
as soon as thorough archaeological exploration in that 


extent this view ; for at the north-western end of Sumatra, and at about the 
spot where Achln is, I see noted which means * White Earth ' 

(or Land = Arjara P), unless it stands for Pulo Batu just opposite. 

* “ Voyage to the East Indies (London, 1800), pp. 66, 110. Branfill, apud 
McCrindle’s “ Ancient India as described by Ptolemy,” p. 331, identifies it with 
Arr&hkarai (pronounced nowadays Atrankarai), at the mouth of the Vagai. 

^ Silver-mines, as we have seen (p. 662), are known to exist in the interior of 
Sumatra. Mas‘udi locates them in the neighbourhood of Serlrah (Palembang 
district) ; and Ibn lOiurdadbih mentions silver in the mountains of Balus Island 
(Barusae P) . 

^ See Sir Walter Elliot’s in Numismata Orientaliay vol. iii, pt. 2, “ Coins 
of Southern India,” pp. 134, 136. 
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unsettled district will have been rendered possible.^ Several 
other names of places^ etc.^ on the Koromandel coast deserve 
notice ; for instance, those of the Kainnad district ; of the 
island of Kamisseram (Rame^vara) ; of the Marava race in 
the extreme south of India, which seems to be represented 
here in the denomination of the Maruvi of the Banyak 
Islands ; and, finally, of Ptolemy^s “ Country of the 
Batoi,’^ a name apparently identical with that of the BattaiSy 
in Northern Sumatra.^ Among such names, those of 


* Ethnic affinities between the Achinese and the natives of the Koromandel 
and Malabar coasts have recently been noticed by Dr. Van Leent, who is 
therefore inclined to regard the Achinese as Malays (read Javaa or C^hawaa), 
with a mixture of Indian blood. This statement corroborates the views I have 
expressed in these pages as to the racial nature of the populations of the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipmago. 

* Sir Stamford Raffiea (“ Memoirs,” n. 427), Dr. Lo^^den (** On the Language 
and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations,” repnnted from the Asiatic 
Researchesy vol. x, in ** Essays relating to Indo-China,” Ist series, vol. i, 
p. 113), and Newbold (“ Straits of Malacca,” vol. ii, pp. 371-3), in describing 
the custom of the Batta tribes of eating their own relations when aged and infirm, 
have sought to connect them with Herodotus’ Padaioi or Padaians, who, as the 
‘ Father of History ’ tells us (bk. iii, ch. 99), were addicted to similar practices. 
Herodotus, it is true, locates the Padaians on the easternmost borders of India ; 
but that is no sufficient reason for taking them to be exactly the Battas of North 
Sumatra. Hence I am inclined to the view that if any connection has ever 
existed between the Batta and other tribes on the mainland, it must have been 
with th<ise branches of the so-called ‘ Indonesian ’ race from which the Battas 
seem to be descended, and among which the very identical form of cannibalism 
has subsisted until recent times, if indeed it does not even now sporadically 
survive. The ethnical branches just referred to are now confined to the wildest 
parts of central and northernmost ludo- China, or, to put it more precisely, to the 
upper valleys of the Salwin and Iravati, although it is ve^ probable they 
formerly occupied a far wider area, extending especially still more towards 
the south. It is theu within such a compass that we must look for the seat of 
the Padaioi and perhaps also for the ancestral home of the Battas. The tribes 
within this area of whom the iniquitous practice above referred to has been 
recorded are, above all, the Kachins or Siugpffios (Chingpos), and the Wab or 
Lawa. The former, however, seem to be comparatively new immigrants into 
Burma, whither they came, apparently, from the headw'aters of the Iravati, if 
not from other Central Asian countries lying further to the north. In such 
a case they may have learnt and adopted the practice from offshoots of the old 
Massngclos, Kallatians or Kallantians, and correlated or neighbouring tribes, of 
whom Herodotus records the same horrible custom of feasting upon their aged 
relatives (see bk. i, ch. 215, and bk. iii, ch. 38). Megasthenes, according 
to Strabo (xv, 1, 56) ascribes the same iniquitous practice to the tribes 
inhabiting the Kaukasos range (Ilindu-Ku^). As regards the Wab> Sir J. G. 
Scott considers the graphic stories told of them to that effect as mere inventions, 
and only admits head-hunting as the only Wab foible in that respect (“Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 498). It may be, and we sincerely nope 
it is, quite true that this people have now abandoned that nefarious practice, 
but as to their having followed it in the past there can scarcely be any doubt. 
For the same story now told on the page of the “Gazetteer” lust referred 
to as coming from so-called * Shan ’ sources, I find related with surprising 
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Rarnnad and Hame^vara deserve special notice, since we 
find them transplanted to Arakan in the island of Ramrl 


correspondence in details in the oft-quoted book of Oavampati (lib. fol. 2), 
which is of Peguan origin and dates from at least a couple of centuries ago. 
The only difference lies in the fact that the scene is placed on the Yunnan 
borders (which amounts to the same thing, although the Wahs are not named), 
and the story is told in connection with a supposed visit of Buddha there, in 
consequence of which, it is added, the people became converted and abandoned 
the practice. As regards the substance of the remainder, it is identical with 
the story collected by Sir J. G. Scott, so I may give it in his own words. 
When their parents become old and feeble, so the tale runs, ** the children 
tenderly and lovingly help them to climb into the branches of a tree. Then they 
shake tne boughs until the old people fall down. ‘ The fruit is ripe, let us eat 
it,* they say, and proceed to do so,” of course, after having eitner boiled or 
roasted the flesh. It goes without saying that the conversion of the Wab and 
neighbouring tribes on the Yiinnan-lndo- Chinese borders, although ascribed to 
Buddha’s intervention, must have taken place at no very ancient date. The very 
fact of the reference, in Gavampati’s book, to the cessation of such a practice is, 
in my opinion, fairly good evidence that it must formerly have been in favour. 
Barbosa, a.d. 1616 (in Ramusio, vol. i, 1563 ed., f. 317 verso), mentions 
cannibalism exercised upon deceased relations as being prevalent in a pagan 
king<lom subject to Siam, and situated inland toward Chinn, by which eviaently 
the lYah country is meant. Those people justify themselves with the plea, he 
adds, that nowhere could the authors of their being And a grave so suitable and 
honourable as their own insides. Comparing now the above story with those 
told: (1) by Captain Fenton of the Kalang and Kam6n, or Kama branches of 
the Kuchin tribes (“Upper Burma Gazetteer,” vol. cit., p. 436); (2) by 

Sir Stamford Raffles and Dr. Leyden of the Battas ; (3) by Friar Odoric of the 

natives of Dondim, Dondyn, or Dadin in the Archipelago (Ramusio, vol. ^ ii. 
If. 243 verso and 254 rec(o) ; (4) by Biirthema of those of Java (op. cit., 
vol. i, f. 168 reefo); and (5) by Barbosa of the Wah (undoubtedly the Chung • 
kia of Kwei-chou would bo too far away ; and then this people, like the 
Issedones of Herodotus, only ate men after they had died, see Journal China 

Branch 1899-1900, No. 2), it will bo seen that the correspondence 

is surprising. So surprising, in fact, as to argue an original connection, 
if not exactly racial, at least social as regards intercourse, customs, etc., 
between all these peoples. For, as we have seen, this very form of cannibalism 
can be traced almost unintemiptedly, and through fully twenty- four centuries, 
all the way from the Archipelago Upper Burma, the seat of the present 
Lawa and very probably of the ancient Fadaions, and thence to the original 
Kachin country, and to the Central Asian homes of the old Kallatians^ or 
Kallantians and Massagetes, or Ta- Ytieh-chih of Herodotean and Sinological 
fame. The line along which we have traced the custom in question very 
probably marks also the track followed, in the inverse direction, by the piKrent 
stream of emigration from which most of the above-named tribes of the 
Indo-Chinese mainland and Archipelago are descended, or, at any rate, with 
which they have become blended. It should be remembered that as regar^ the 
Kachins, at least, a Tartar origin seems pretty well certain. “ Their traditions 
point to a first home somewhere south of the desert of Gobi, and their movement 
have been always towards the south ” (“ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, 
p. 396). In view of these facts, their orinnal proximity of homes and social 
intercourse with the forbears and relatives of the Massagetes and Kallatians can 
hardly be questioned. 

Of the Semang tribes in the southern part of the Malay Peninsula Newbold 
says : ” The Malaya haye an idea that when a Semang dies the body is eaten, and 
nothing but the head interred, a custom which, if it exists, reminds us of one 
preyalent among the Issedones, a tribe of ancient Scythians, who, after feasting 
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or Hafnbrl and on the seaboard opposite it ; to Pegu under 
the form Rdmanna - deaa ; to the Malay Peninsula as 
Kamail ^ and Ramenia (RamaiinaP) Point; and, finally, 
in Northern Sumatra under the forms of Rdmty Ramb>% 
or Lamhrl, A comparison of these terms, coupled with 
the knowledge of the source whence they were derived, 
enables us to easily identify names of places mentioned by 
ancient writers, which have proved hard nuts to crack for 
previous inquirers. Thus we can see, for instance, that 
Sulaiman’s kingdom of Rahmi, which Mas‘udl calls 

Wahman or Rahmi, and others spell Rahman or Rahma^ can 
hardly be any other country than Rarnaufm-desa or Pegu, 
with its seaboard extended, perhaps, as far up as the old 
Raraavatl, opposite the island of Ramri ; and we would never 
dream of locating it, on the mere strength of a coincidence 
of names, at Rumnad ; or, like Reinaud and Cunningham, 
at Vizapur (Bljapur) and Dharanikota respectively. But 
it is especially in Sumatra where we can reap the best 
results from the observations made above. Here we have 
a country which the Arab navigators called Rdmi or Ramni ; 
the Chinese Lan-li, Lan-wii-li, , Nan^^wu-li, ^ 32 S. 

or Nan-p^o-li, ^ jflj (Ram-ri, Laraburi) ; the “ Sejarah 
Malayu Lnmhri, or Lamirl, ; and Marco Polo, 

after them, Lambri, It is clear that Lamhri and Rami or 
Rarani represent the term Rdrnbri, meaning * Rama’s 

on body of the deceased, preserved the head, carefully removing the hair 
(“ Straits of Malacca,’' London, 1839, vol. ii, p. 379). Of the Udai he states 
that the Jakuns “ accuse them of devouring their own dead” (op. cit., vol, ii, 
p. 382). Thus, iu origin the Semangs and Udai were probably cannibals of the 
same type as the tribes referred to above. 

^ Shortened form of Ramahna, although modified by the Malays into Rafytndn, 
or Rahlman, so as to suit Muhammedan tastes; in Siamese it is 
spelled Raman. It is a district in the southern part of the State of Patani, 
tributary to Siam. 

* See Reinaud’s Relation,” etc., t. i, p. cii, and Mas'udi’s “Prairies d’Or,” 
trad. B. de Meynard, t. i, pp. 384, 386, 387. After Rahmi Mas'udi places 
Firenj or Faranj, , which in a MS. is sj^elled Fatnh, (op. cit., 

p. 403). Perhaps the true reading should be Fakuh, in which case it 

would prove identical to Fago, Fegu, and Rahmi would turn out to be Ramri. 
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country/ met with in Arakan^ which is in its turn a corruption 
of Rama -bar or Rdma-bdri^ the form it would assume in 
Southern Indian vernaculars. How was this term introduced 
from the Koromandel coast into Sumatra and applied to its 
north - western seaboard ? Evidently by emigrants from 
Kamnud and Kamisseram. If we peruse the accounts of 
Chinese travellers, we shall see that the portion of the Indian 
Ocean stretching between the northern coast of Sumatra 
and the Eoromandel seaboard was termed the Sea of 
Na-mo-li or Na-mu-riy m m m B. i.e. Lamori, 
Lambriy The Arab navigators called it the Sea of 
Herkend or Ilarkandy Both these terms have 

never hitherto, as far as I am aware, been satisfactorily 
accounted for and explained. It will now appear evident, 
however, from the certain identity we have established 
of Lambri with Ham - hrt^ or Mama - vdri^ Mdrnabdri, that 
the Sea of Lambri means either the Sea of Kama '' 
or the Sea which bathes Kama’s Land ” ; which was 
so called on account of Kama having, according to the Indu 
tradition, crossed it on the legendary jetty (Kama’s Bridge) 
in front of the island of Kamisseram, when he marched his 
motley army into Ceylon. The term llerhend or Harkand 
is, I believe, but a synonym for Kama, and can be traced 
to Liari-kdnda^ Hari-kdriitUy or some similar epithet given to 
Kama on account of his being a portion or an incarnation 
of Visnu.^ 

When we read, therefore, in Abu Zaid’s account of 

1 See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 220, art. “Lambri” ; Phillips, Jonrml China 
Branch B.A.jS., vol. xx, p. 2H ; and T^ounff-Pao, 1901, pp. 3oo, 3o7, 358, 
Chinese text. 

* Reinaud, op. cit., t. i, pp. 4, 8, 11. No possible doubt can exist as to the 
identity of the !Sea of Harkand. Sulaimau states (op. cit., p. 8) that the island 
of Rdmnl {Lambri or North Sumatra) is bathed oy two seas, viz. those of 
Harkand and Shelahet, Captain Bozorg mentions, iu his turn, a nassage from 
Fanffjar (Barus), across the Sea of Harkand, towards Oman (see “ Mcrvoilles de 
Plnde,” p. 10). Nowairi may mean the Sea of Lamiirl or Lambri when he says 
that the Larewl sea consists of the seas of Kalah, Jaicah, and Fan^nr. 

* Perhaps also Hari'-candra instead of Bama-candra ? TUe^ epithets applied 
to Rama are so many and varied that it will not be dithcult to bit upon the right 
one con'esponding to the Arab Herkend or Harkand. I may suggest also 
Hari-knnda. Edrisi distinctly states Harkand to be a word belonging to the 
Indu language (op. cit., t. i, p. 63). 
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Sulaiman’s travels, that the island of Sdmi or Rdmni is 
bathed by two seas, those of Herkend and SheldheU we 
understand at once that Lambri, the northern part of 
Sumatra, is meant, which is situated between the sea of 
Rama or Indian Ocean and the Srl-Lohit Sea, or Sea of the 
Straits {Selaty Salahaj) ; and statements which formerly 
appeared as insolyable riddles and have often been still more 
confounded by commentators and would - be elucidators of 
the past two centuries, become quite plain and acquire 
a much greater interest for ourselves.^ 

I shall now conclude the discussion as to the names of 
Achin and of the surrounding territory with the etymology 
which I found in the book of Gavampati-thera. It is there 
stated that Buddha, when his second visit to Ceylon came to 
an end, proceeded by aerial flight, with his suite of twenty 
thousand disciples, to the island of Samudra (the commentary 
says Sumdtra-)-giri-dlpa^ where he imparted instruction to 
the Yaksa population. Having then ascended a mountain 
called ITannika - sela - giri^ a halo of six - coloured rays 


^ It has been suggested Merveilles de Tlnde,** p. 235) that the old Lambri 
may be represented to this day by the village Lamreh situated in the Acheh 
district, near Tungkub, in the xxvi mukim. This is simply absurd, for the 
village in question lies entirely inland, and is inaccessible by any waterway. 
Surely, there are so many villages similarly named in that district, that it is 
a wonder Professor Van der Lith could not hit upon a more suitable one. In my 
opinion, if old Lambri^ Lamhuri, or Jidmbri still has a representative nowadays, 
this must be the respectable stockaded village of Lam-barih, which lies on the 
left bank of the Acheb River (Kali Acheb), not far above Kotaraja, the present 
capital, and no further than 22 to 23 miles (following the winding course of the 
river) from the river’s mouth ; that is to say, at a spot where the river is still 
navigable for small craft, and was perhaps yet more so in bygone days. The 
next im portent place below is Lam-bdru ; but as this terms means ‘ New village ’ 
in the Achinese dialect, we must discard the place entirely. Whether the present 
Lam-barih corresponds to the old Lambri or not, it is almost certain that the 
latter must have borne the same or a very closely similar name. Of course, Lam 
in Achinese (as Lang in Cham) means a village'; but I am of opinion that the 
original name was Rdma-ptirl, Rdma-vari, or Mdm~bdri^ which became, in course 
of time, when the tradition of its origin was forgotten, corrupted into Lam-bdrif 
Lam^barik, Lambri, thus acquiring a totally different meaning, as would better 
suit native notions. 

* Mountmn of the Kannikd or Pr$mna 8pino$a shrub. I think it may be 
identified with Mount Abong-Abong, the well-known lofty peak of Northern 
Sumatra. Ambong-ambong is, in the Straits, the name for Premna eordifolia. 
Box. ; and Abong^abong may possibly be a Sumatran modification of it. The fact 
of Ambong^ambong not being the spinoaa variety of the shrub cannot constitute 
a great obstacle to the above identification, since tne correct reading in Gavampati’s 
book is probably (as in Mahavagga, v, 12, 13) Seta^kaiipiLika, m which case it 
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emanated all round from his person. The celestial and 
human tritnesses of this prodigy gave vent to their 

would be a question of a white-flowered variety of the shrub, and the Premna 
cordifolia might be meant. Local inquiry in the Achfn district is very likely 
to definitely settle the question as to which mountain the above designation 
applies to for certain. In connection with the legendary visit of Buddha to 
Acneh and to one of its mountain-peaks, a.s referred to above, it sliould be pointed 

out that Chao Ju-kua, in his account of Lan-tau-li, mum {Zam-tnu-ri, 

Zamorif or Zambri, circd a.d. 1240), says: “There is in this country a hill (or, 
an island) called Hsi^lun {lit, fine wheel), peaks rising over peaks, (on the top of 
which) there is the imprint, over seven feet in length, of the foot of a huge man, 
a like imprint being visible in the water within a distance of over 300 li \circik 
60 miles] from that hill. The trees in the forests of the hills, whether high or 
low, all round are bent towards it (as if curtseying) ’’ {Journal 
July, 1896, p. 481). Dr. Hirth, the translator of this account, thinks there 
can be little doubt as to the identity of the footprint in question with that 
on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. I am, on the contrary, of opinion that there is 
no connection whatever between the two. Professor Schlegel, in Poung~I*ao, 

1901, p. 133, spells the name of the mountain Haitian, m M ; but this is 
the name of a State mentioned by Chao Ju-kua as subject to San-fo-ch*i, 
which we have identified with Chalang or Chellang on the west coast of 
Sumatra. Judging from the explanation given as noted above by Dr. Hirth 
(i.e. ‘fine wheel*), the text must have m (in which the second character 

means a wheel, a disc), the pronunciation thus being JZsi~hm, Se~lan, Si-lang, 
Wo would accordingly have here either the [Kanpika-JiJf^^/tf mountain alluded 
to above, or merely an alternative form of the no me for the Chalang or 
Chellang (the Tjellang of Dutch maps) district. This lies to the south-east 
of Acheh and in the same <lirection of Abong-abong peak, which is not very 
far off. Hence the two accounts of Gavampati’s book and Chao Ju-kua seem to 
tally ; for the footprint can scarcely have been deemed to be other than Buddha’s, 
and if so it was doubtless assumed to have been left by him on the occasion of 
his supposed visit to Achinese territory. These legends point to Buddhism being 
in favour in Achch at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Islamism is said, 
in fact, not to have taken root in the country until a.d. 1205, with the arrival 
there of Johan Shah. Chao Ju-kua’s reference to another footprint in the 
water, some distance away, argues the tale to be but a repetition of that told 
about the two Buddhist footprints in Burma, of which one is on the Saccabandha 
hill at Legaing, and the other on the sandy bank (left) of the Man River (Man 
Chaung, glibly identified by tho natives with the Yamuna, some say the Narmada). 
But this is again a repetition of legends formerly current in India (see Spence 
Hardy’s “Manual of Buddhism,” 1860, pp, 209-210). Colonel Low (“Buddha 
and the PHrabkt,” London. 1831, pp. 8, 11) says: “The Siamese suppose that 

there was an impression of the divine foot opposite to Jiinkceylon 

The Siamese allege that this impression is extant on tho coast of the peninsula of 
Malacca, opposite to Selan or Salang [C ‘haling], as they term Junkceylon.” 
This is the footprint on the SuvanfM-nidli mountain referred to above (p. 80) 
as occurring in the province of Teiiasserim. There may have existed another 
further down, opposite to C‘hal£Cng, for such impressions are easily multiplied. 
In the case in point it is quite probable that the legend was transplanted thence 
to the north-west coast of Sumatra and precisely to the Chalang district (which 
very likely came to be so named from the C^halUng Island or Junkceylon), and 
a reproduction of the sacred footprint fabricated there ad hoc^ so as to bear witness 
to the truth, so to speak, of the story about Buddha’s visit thither. It would be 
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unbounded admiration by shouting out : Acchera vata ! ** 

(for Acchevarn rata bho ! = Oh, wonderful !). These Pali 
words, corrupted afterwards into Acche (Acheh), became 
henceforth the name of the country.^ Buddha proceeded 
thence towards the north-east, alighting next on the Malay 
Peninsula at Pallahka (p. 114). 

Though this explanation of the events that led to the 
country being named Acheh^ (Achin), is, of course, 

fanciful,^ it should nevertheless be noticed that the word 


highly interesting if local amateur archmologists would trj' and find out the exact 
spot where the footprint in question stood. Although every trace of it may have 
disappeared long ago, dwin^ to Muhammadan intolerance, some tradition as to 
its w'hereabouts should be still extant among the natives. 

^ Van Diiyl, in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1897 (p. 98, note), 
expresses the opinion that AchiSh, or, as he writes it, “ Atjeh,*’ seems to be the 
name of a tree only to be found in that country. This view must, I think, be 
classed along with those of Marre Mal4ka,*’ Paris, 1874, p. 6, note) and 
others on the same subject and on the etymology of the names of Malacca, etc,. 
Many places in the Archipelago, as well as in Indo-China, have indeed been 
named after trees, shrubs, etc., found to be growing there ; but in a number of 
instances their denominations possess a much more far-reaching meaning and 
interest than ascribed to them by ignorant natives, who have often altered those 
toponymies in order to adapt them to their fanciful notions of what they should 
represent. 

® It is, nevertheless, worth remarking that the district of Dala, near Rangun, 
received its new name of An-gyi in a surprisingly similar manner. The “ British 
Burma Gazetteer” (vol. ii, p. 61) thus narrates the event: “The old name 
of this tract was Dala. It was changed to An-khyec (‘ wonderful,’ ‘admirable’), 
of which An~yyee is a corruption, about fifty years ago when .... the 
headman had sent to the annual boat-races on the Roysu Lake at Rangoon a boat 
so named, manned by men from Dala, which won all the races in which it 
competed.” Tliis coincidence in the renaming of Dala is all the more surprising, 
as the term An-khyl is not very dissimilar in sound from Acheh. Since the 
above was in print I have come across the following passage in the Journal 
Straits Branch R.A.S,, No, 6 (June, 1880). The author, Mr. G. P. Tolsou, 
after having pointed out how erroneous is the form Achin of the name Acheh 
commonly used by Europeans, proceeds as follows: — “ Valenti jn, however, 
writing as long ago as 1688, has exposed this misnomer. It is derived from the 
Hindustani word Achai^ meaning fine, or lovely, and is so called on account of 
the exclamation alleged to have been uttered by the first visitors from India 

on sighting the coast in general, and Kampong Pandei [N.B. Pandei, i > 

= Pa-ndita'] in particular. This place, situated on the Acheh river, and not far 
from Kota Raja [the present capital], is remarkable for a grove of enormous trees 
of great beauty. In describing the land and what they saw, we may presume 
this epithet Achai was so repeatedly used that people came to speak of the newly 
discovered country as ^’egri Achai, This visit must have been paid centuries 
back, at any rate long before the Islam religion was introduced into the country, 
for we find the name recurring in the ‘ Undang Undaug’ or laws and customs 
of MenangkaV>au, promulgated oy Perpati S^batang, and collected and transcribed 
by Mr. Van Opbuyzen. In them mention is made of the marriage of one of the 
Menangkabau princesses with a royal prince of Acheh . . • • Another 
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A^cchtra {Acchariya) given as the origin of that denomitiatiou^ 
is remarkably similar to the term Argyre handed down to 
us by Ptolemy. We thus see Ptolemy's transcript confirmed 
from an independent source, and are therebj^ enabled to 
trace with greater confidence than hitherto the name Acheh 
or Acchera to the ancient Argari and the Argaric Gulf, 
in the Xtumnad district of the Koromandel coast, whence 
it was undoubtedly introduced. Whether the various forms 
Acchera y Argyre, and Argari, Argeiru or Ankheirii, have 
their modern representatives in Arraiikarai, or Atrarikarai, 


legend has it that a Hindu princess, having one day disappeared, was found by lier 
brother in Siiniatra. On their meeting he told the natives that she was his richly 
or sister. She was afterwards elected (iueeii, and hence this name was given to 
the country. This seems a very plausible story [':* ! !], and it is worthy of notice 
that the Jiindix jiraotice of piercing and largely distending the lobes of the ears 
is prevalent up to this day among Achiiiese women ; this custom is naturally 
attributed to the ahove-uamed princess. I have also hoird it alleged that the 
name Av.hai or Acheh is derived from a species of leech [! ! 1, striped dark and 
light brown, small but vicious, which abounds iu tbe jungle along the west coast 
of Sumatra.” [N.Il. — This is the notorious land leech, jdontiful in all jungles 
of ludo- China, the whole of which region should, oii that score, be named 
Acheh.] Discarding the lust two legends as unworthy of notice, it is plain that 
the first one is that which has hetai current for centnritjs past all over the 
Arclnpclago. It must have been w^ell known also on the Indo-Chinese mainland 
if it could resu'li the ear of the ;juth<n' of (javani])}iti’s hook in l*egu. It is iu 
this work tliat we liave it in one of if^ earliest variants, going back, no doubt, to 
the time when lliiddhism was still the religion of Achel.i and its rulers were of 
Indu lineage. For it is now admitted by all authorities on that country that the 
first dyiiasty that ruled over it was liidu, which was followed by a second one, 
Malay of Monaugkahau origin, this in its turn by a pure Beninese one, and this 
again by an Arabic dynasty wdiich began with Sultan Mahmud i^ah in 1760 and 
continues till now in Tunku Dand, the present-day ruler (see op. cit., pp. 42, 43). 
The name Achch must then be very ancient, and the Chinese sttiry of its having 
come into use during the period Wan-li (1573~lG2o) is of course absurd. 
Already, as shown in the passage cited above, it has been lrace<l back to the 
Undang Undang” law-code {circa thirteenth century). But 1 have pointed 
out that earlier than that Achch is very probably mentioned by Dimasliki 
(cired 1300) as Ar^h'j an island, he says, producing camphor of inferior quality 
to Fansur fsee Maehren, op. cit., p, 127). This may be one and the same with 
the island nc terms elsew'here Asrdr (ibid., p. 211). At all events Arshir is 
almost certainly Achch, since it is referred to in one breath with Itihdhy also 
pi'oducing camphor, which w*c have seen is very likely the territory on the Tlaba 
River (Krung llaba, debouching into Raba Bay), just a little below Achch on the 
west coast of Sumatra. (A district Riah is, however, marked on some old maps 
in the place of the present Pasai district on the north-east coast of SiimatiH, 
which may be the place intended, since the name is also spelt Ri/iihj see p. 4-13.) 
The first European mention of Acheh I have so fur met with occur.s in Barbosa, 
A.D. 1516, the name being spelled Achem, after the Portuguese fashion (see 
l^amusio, 1663 ed., f. 318 verso). Bartheroa, a.d. 1505, only speaks of PedTr, 
just as preceding writers merely talk of Lambri, although the name Achel.j was 
already in existence. I am confident, therefore, that under some earlier form, 
such as Arjara, Aechera^ AeharCy etc., it was already known in Ptolemy’s time. 
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and Anaikarai (the ancient name of Itama’s Bridge),' on 
the Koromandel seaboard, or in some other old and 
forgotten place in that neighbourhood, it is not necessary 
for us to ascertain. Suffice it to know for the present 
that such toponymies once existed there and were thence 
introduced into both Arakan and Sumatra. But the 
essential point we should not lose sight of is, that those 
terms, or the original words from which they were derived, 
must have had the sense of * white ’ or * silver/ being 
thus connected with balaJcsa^ parak or prak, and 

other words for ‘ white * or the ‘ white metal,* such as, 
e.g., Arjuna^ Arjara^ J^^mrjura., etc., which we have noticed 
in the preceding pages and met with in several parts of 
Indo-China as well as in Sumatra. For we hear on the 
one band, for instance, of Arakhdsia being called by the 
Parthians ‘White India and on the other of part of 
the Argyre or Acheh territory being termed PA-t^Uy , 

i.e. ‘ White Earth ’ or ‘ White Land,* by the Chinese 
travellers. The latter term may, it is true, be a simple 
transcript of the name of Bata Island (Pulo Batu), just 
off the southern entrance to Acheh harbour; but then we 
have on the northern coast of Sumatra the name Perlak 
once belonging to an important district, which seems to 
me undoubtedly connected with paraky praky and balaksa? 


'See McCrindle, op. cH., pp. 59, 60; and Appendix, note 3. There is an 
^icfiate on the west cua.st oi India, but whether this name is elymoloffically 
I onnected with the above or not I am unable to say, 

» AceordiD^ to Isidoro* of Klmrax, <,uotfd by McCrindle, op. cit., p. 319. 
j he derivation sugg^ested for the name of Arakheisia from Sarasvati ("ibid., p. 317) 
sterns to me rather fanciful. A more probable one is, in my opinion, that from 
Rakfasa, which 1 find hinted at in Balfour’s “ Cyclopaidia of India,” 3rd ed., 

’ -liT'’ u*”*Li.**^“ mythology it [Arakhosia] is the country of 

the Kachew, with whom the immigrant Aryans came in conflict, and have been 
turned to the tearful Kakshasa of popular Hindu belief.” 

3 Also the name of Rakan, a wcll-knoAvn district further down the east coast 
of J^matra, which is, as we already remarked, actually noted down as Arakan 
by Valentijn There is, further, a river Arakundur between Jambu-ayer or 
Diamond Point and Perlak. ajrei or 

the strength of the conimction of l>€n’ah with Arak, I would suggest that 

or Falakka, mentioned among the Southern Indian 
Jcincrdoms cononcred — r . w. ...... .. 
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Already in Arakan and Burma we have met with this 
term^ which seems to have been probably introduced from 
Balak§a or Badaksban, that is, from the precincts of the 
ancient Baktra. All evidence therefore points to the effect 
that there must have been a migration of the terms balaksa 
and batta or haktray with their derivates palaksa or prak and 
araksa or arakha^ from the outskirts of the Pamirian plateau 
to the extreme south of India, and thence to Arakan and 
Sumatra. 

As regards the legend of the peregrinations of the island 
Samudra- (or Sumaira-)giri to Ceylon, and back to its present 
position with a full cargo of Yaksas, it is apparently based 
upon some old tradition of the separation of Sumatra from 
Ceylon through the subsidence of the so*called Lernurian 
continent, imagined by Sclater and believed to have once 
extended in unbroken succession from the Malay Archipelago 
to Ceylon and thence to Madagascar. If such be not the 
case, we might then assume that the legend referred to is 
simply an allegorical allusion to some emigration of Raksasas 
(Negrito- Dravidians) from Southern India and Ceylon to 
the northern coast of Sumatra. This version would appear 
to receive corroboration from the tradition of Rtivana^s 
conquests in the Malay Archipelago; and, should it prove 
acceptable, wc must conclude that Sumatra was originally 
a colony of the Raksasa empire. At all events the legend 
deserves coosideration, as indicating the source whence 
Sumatra received her early settlers, or, at any rate, 
colonizers. 

The term Argyre, applied by Ptolemy to the capital of 
the northern portion of Sumatra, well indicates where the 
island of A,rgyre of the ancients is to be looked for. We 
thus understand how in the early maps this island was so 
often located close to that of which I have in a 

former section (pp. 78, 80) identified with the southern part 

Mahendragiri (see also Journal, April, 1897, p. 420) be identified with Ptolemy’s 
Pityndra Metropolis, the capital of Maisolia. It seems to me that Pityndra 
may well he a syncopated form of Pi§ia~minda, or something like it, of which 
the first part only has been preserved to ns. 
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of the Malay Peninsula.* Strange to say, the name under 
which Sumatra — together, perhaps, with the neighbouring 


^ As briefly pointed out on p. 77 above, the island tif Khryse has been 
luoutioTUHl by vsuious writers before Ptolemy’s time. So was the sister island 
nt Aryyre. Altboii^h no notice of either of them appears in what is left, 
preserved in fra«^tntmtary form, of the “ Indika ” of Me|^asthcnos, it is very 
prt>bable that the famous writer had spoken of those islands, for referenco to 
them is made in a pa.ssaf^e of JMiny (Hist. Nat., vi, 211, 8-23, 11), whieh is 
borrowed for tlio most part from him. Doubtless Eratosthenes bad heard of 
them, althoue:b no allii.sion in that sensi* is likewise met with in the surviving 
fragments of bis work. Pomponius Mela {circH a.d. 42) only refers to Chrysc 
Island (iii, 7), asserting it to be near Tains rroniontorlaai \ bnt probably it was 
the more sonthorn headland of Tamarus (Tumerao or Tehran, the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula) he had in view. It is with Pliny (a.d. 77) 
that wo get aiiytliing like a full aceount of ancient notions ahoirt the two 
mysterious islands. Here is what he says : “ Beyond the mouth of the Indus 
are Chryse and Ai'yyre^ rich, as I believe, in metals. For I cannot readily 
believe what is asserted by some writers, that their .soil is impregnated with 
gold and silver.” The last sentence may he compared with that in the Chinoso 
cyclopaidia “ T‘u-shu-cUi-cU‘eiig ” about the extraordinary abundance of both 

gold and silver in the kingdom of r^o-hicei-kia^lit^ Hff fta 

Thnriiiydra or BaraJeara (Arakari; sec above, p. 44). The ” Peri plus Maris 
Erythnei” {circ<% a.d. 89), again, speaks only of Khryse, hut, for the first time 
in history, in a double form, tliat is both as part of the Indo-Chiucso mainland 
and as an island. After having told us (§ 60) that for voyages from the west 
coast of India and further, to the Ganges and Khryse^ large vessels are employed 
called kolandiophonta the anonymous author of that treatise proceeds to say 
(§ 63) : “you reach the Ganges and the extremity of the continent towards the 
east called And then: “ Near this river [Gange.s] there is an island 

of the ocean called Khryse, whieh lies directly under the rising sun and at the 
extremity of the world towards the east. It produces the finest tortoise-shell 
that is found throughout the whole of the Erythrsean Sea rindian Ocean], ” This 
product, we are elsewhere informed (§ 56), was sent to Muziris (Kranganur) and 
Nelkynda (Malabar coa.st), whence it was exported to the west. Here we 
already detect the innnence of the sea voyages of Alexander and others of 
Ptolemy’s informants to the Golden Khorsonese and the South China coast. 



I , X .till uiiuor tin; xniprc.Msion mat me nrst part of the term 
must he somehow connected with Kola, Kollam, Kbldmca, the names for Malabar 
and Kornmandel (firfe supra, p. 103); and the second xvith hedd, vedd = 
a^ boat , the whole thus reading Koldmca^bedd and, by dialectal corruption, 
KoldmdyaAjeadd or Koldmdya-huudn, i.e. ‘ Boat (or Ship) of the Kola Country.’ 
N.B. that in I’ahang there is a boat called koleh, which is probably of the same 
stvle as the one called kuld {pia kuld) in Siame.se. Again, beda becomes 
p^hetra in Siamese, and buhlera in Malay. Hence, our interpretation stands 
a good chance of proving correct. I may farther suggest, as an alternative 
interpretation of the first part of the term, kalamddn, which in ]Malay means 
a trunk or a box, being thus sjmonymous with kdpal, Avhich had originally 
the same meaning, hut is now employed to designate a ship or large sea-guing 
xessel. lossibly the hitherto unexplained terms lanita and lanchara^ both 
names for swift vessels in Further InJia and the Archipelago often recurring in 
the relations of the old travellers, are somehow survivals of the word which 


formed the prototype of Ko\arbio<t>LyTa, 
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islands — is alluded to in the Puranas is J^usa or Kida-dvipa, 
which is remarkably similar to Khryse or Khruse. The 


which resulted in the final acknowledgment of the Xpvffrj K€par6urjaros or Malay 
Peninsula by Marinos of Tyre first, and then by his illustrious successor 
Ptolemy. On Dionysius Periegete’s vague conception of the island of Chryse 
we need not dwell, beyond noticing the particular passage in which he, a no 
mean poet, lets his imagination soar, and thinks it possible for a vessel in 
his time to anticipate Nordenskidld’s feat of sailing from Thule, across the 
^tare rigrum or Arctic Sea, as far as the island of Chryse, Solinus {circA 
A.D. 238) is, as usual, merely repeating Megasthenes and Pliny ; hence there is 
nothing new in what he says (52, 6-17) about Chryse and Argyt e^ which, like his 
two model authors and in total ignorance of what Marinos and Ptolemy had 
written, he continues to locate “ beyond the mouth of the Indus.” l^ater on, the 
Golden and Silver Islands, together with that of Ophir, play a prominent role in 
many mediirval maps. Hence, probably, the Portuguese legend about the Ilha 
do Oiiro in the Bay of Bengal, to which we have adverted in a former section 
(p. 398). 

It seems to me, as I have suggested above (pp. 64-65 and 77-80), that “the 
extremity of the continent towards the east” called Khryse in the “ Poriplus ” is 
no other land than Suvannabhtlmi, i.e. Ptolemy*s Xpuarj Xt&pa, on and inland from 
the Gulf of Martabau, while the Khryse Island of the same treatise, and of Mela 
and Pliny, is what soon afterwards became with Marinos and Ptolemy the Golden 
Khersouese (i.e. the Malay Peninsula, the southern part of which, I have tried 
to demonstrate, was very probably detached at no very remote time, forming an 
island). The explicit mention in the “ Perij)Iu9” of the finest tortoise-shell coming 
from the Isle of Khryse well evidences that this cannot be Sumatra, which is not 
at all noted for that article. The hawk’s bill turtle {Caretta wtbricata)^ which 
yields the hnest shell, is known, in fact, to inhabit only the seas round the southern 
part of the M’llay Peninsula, Nikobars, Celebes, aud Moluccas. As regards the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula, the chief supply comes, according to Dennys 
(“ Descriptive Dictionary of British Malaya,” p. 414), from the Dindin;^. 
With respect to the east coast, I know it from my own personal experience to oe 
lieculiarly plentiful all the w’ay from C‘hump‘h5n down to C‘haiya. and the 
neighbouring islands. All the Chinese records treating of Indo-Chma and the 
Malay Archipelago do not speak of tortoise-shell being produced elsewhere than 
in the Malay Peninsula and Eastern Islands. The countries referred to are : 
ShS-p*o^ aud Ho-Ung (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 144, 206, 139), all of 

^yhich we have shown to lie on the Malay Peninsula ; then, Malacca and Johor 
(ibid., pp. 245, 253, 254) ; and finally Borneo, Karimata, Kau-lon (Gelam 
Island, south-west Borneo), Ma-yxAung (Billiton), Java (where, however, the 
shell is not a local product, but comes from the Spice Islands, etc.), Sulu, and 
Kau-yoh, a country near Sulu (ibid., pp. 230, 236, 202, 203, 175, 225, 226). 
It is quite pos.sihle that iu the old days tortoise-shell was brought for sale by the 
Baju and Bugi from the eastern islands to the Straits ; but then the chief marts 
for it would be found on the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, as they were 
in more modern times (i.e. at Malacca and Siu^pore, the latter being the 
present-day emporium for the article there, while Batavia and Manilla are the 
actual marts for it in the eastern part of the Archipelago). Edrisi (op. cit., 
vol. i, p, 63) mentions that the best tortoise-shell is found in the Sea of Herkend, 
meaning, no doubt, the east coast of Ceylon, the Nikobars, and the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula. Khryse Island cannot therefore ho Sumatra, but the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula, as we have sug-gested from the outset. 

As regards the Silver or Silvery Island, Argyre, I scarcely doubt it could be 
any other place than Arakan, out of which in after times Ptolemy made his 
'Apyvpa Xapa. The tradition as regards the two wonderful islands was not of 
Greek but of Indu origin ; they, in fact, correspond to the two islands Snvarna 
aud Rupyaha mentioned in the Itamayana as thronged by gold (and, I think, also 
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resemblance may, however, be purely accidental. As 
regards the name Kukiy it can, I think, be explained only 
by referring it to its synonym Darbha or Dabbha, which 
may have been adopted as closely approaching in origin 
to the form Daba or Dava of the term Java^ by which the 
island, or the northern portion of it, was designated. The 
Bamayana (Kiskindha-k.) speaks of a silver mountain by the 
name of Ansumat in the Ksiroda Sea, which may correspond 
to some summit of the northern part of Sumatra where the 
* white ^ or ‘ silver district * was situated. It then distinctly 
refers to volcanoes existing in the Sea of Ghrta or Sarpis 
when it states that there is to be found a flame with a horse^s 
head called Badavanala. In connection with this passage 
I have to remark that another name for this sort of volcanic 
fire is Kaka-dvaja (‘Crow’s Banner’), which is remarkably 
similar to the name of Krakatoa, the famous volcanic islet 
in Sunda Strait; it would thus appear that the latter 
is meant, its eruptive character having probably become 
notorious from the earliest period.^ The Bhagavata Buriina 
States that the object of worship in Ku&a-dvlpa is Jdtavedas, 
Fire ; which is an allusion, I think, to the volcanic 
character of the Malay Archipelago, as well as to a form 


silver) mines,* and it is, no doubt, from such legends current in their age that 
Megaathtines and other Greek writers obtained tlieir notions about them. In 
course of time, however, it is possible tliat, owing either to the south ern part of 
the Malay Peninsula having ceased to be an island, or to the legendary lore 
relating to the north coast of Sumatra and A rakan having somehow got mixed 
up, the location ot the islands seems to have been shifted further away from the 
Tnoutn of the Ganges to Acheh and Jamhi or Palembang respectively, so that the 
l^t-named chstricts would become the Malay Pido Man and I-tsing’s Chin^chou, 
But that could not certainly have happened, in the case of Khrm^ Island at any 
rate, before the time ot the “ Periplus,’* for the reasons above stated. 

^ Krakatoa is Known to have been in eruption in a.d. 1680, after which it 
comparative inactivity until the famous outburst of 
Ma)r 20th, 1880. Before this last cataclysm the island was about five miles 
in length and three in breadth. These dimensions are now reduced to three by 
one and a half miles. ^ 


* N.B. that these two islands are, in that poem, Ki^kindha-kapd^, mentioned 
in connection with the Kdlodaka or ‘ Sea of Kalahy and before reaching the Sona 
or Lotnta {tiri-lohita) Sea, <.r Sea of the Straits. This circumstance well 
indicates that the two islands were then really considered to be Arakan and the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula respectively. 
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of worship still obtaining in it to some extent, but which 
was probably more marked of old. It is well known, in 
fact, how religiously up to this day the natives preserve the 
fire procured from volcanoes, and in what high veneration 
they hold the mountain-peaks that yield it.^ 

Gorresio, in his translation of the Bengal recension of the 
Ramayana, has a passage in which the water of the Qhrta 
Sea is stated to be of a green colour.® I should think, then, 
that we have here the reason why Ptolemy terms Oreen Sea 
the southern part of the Indian Ocean stretching westward 
from the Malay Archipelago to the African coast. In the 
Supparaka Jataka (No. 463), it should be observed, mention 
is made of a green and grassy sea called ITtisa-mdla or Kum- 
malt, which I take undoubtedly to be the sea encompassing 
UMia^-dvipa, as the connection is only too evident. I cannot 
afford to enter here into a minute discussion of the geography 
of Kiiia-dvtpa as laid down in the various Puranas, as it 
more properly belongs to a later period than the one treated 
on in the present volume, and would, besides, carry me to 
greater lengths with not always certain results. But I am 
satisfied as to the identity of Kum-dvlpa with, at least, 
Sumatra, as proved by the correspondence of several names 
of districts and tribes. Among topographical names we 
have, besides Ku^a or Darbha already noticed,^ those of 
FhsM, Vasuddna, and J^ambana, which I take to represent, 
respectively, the long puzzling Chinese name JPo-sz, applied 
to some place on the north coast of Sumatra (perhaps the 


' Dimashkl (see Maehren, op, cit., p. 213) mentions an island Ke^idulni (six 
parasangs in length, by four in widtn) with a volcano in eruption, producing 
smees and other aromata, and peopled by a fire- worshipping race. The sea, he 
adds, throws large quantities oi ambergris on its shores. The island here referred 
to may be one of the Banda group, perhaps Gunong Api, but not impossibly 
Krakatoa of the old days, when it was far more extensive than at present. 

• y II gran mare che s’appella Ohrtoda .... dove Vi^pu, presa un di 
facoia di cavallo per I’ardore impetuoso nato in lui dall’ ira, bevve poi sempre 
ippooefalo Tacqua di quel mare fatta verde ” (Milan edition, 1870, vol. ii, p. 256). 
As regards the legends of the marine horse and of Kwan-yin's birth with a 
horse’s head, see pp. 558 and 600. 

^ Compare Darva or Ddrva and Darvi or Darvlca as names, respectively, 
of a people ana counti-y, apparently not far from Baktra ; in the Mahabharata, 
Bhifma^parvem, (See Hall’s edition of Wilson’s Vi^i^u Purai^a, vol. ii, p. 175.) 

43 
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Lam~Besi River, west coast) ; Basitang, , on the east 

coast above Temiyang ; and either Lambri or Lampong (if 
not actually Pra/ambana or Palembang). Among the names 
of tribes I think I can recognize the Kovidas (Kubu) and 
the Mnndehas IFante tribe still existing in Acheh) ^ ; 
while I feel pretty well certain as to the identity of the 
Damins and Susmim with the Ta-hwa-mien and Hsia’-hwa- 
mien of Chinese writers.^ I have examined the site ascribed 


^ Mentioned in Dr. Snouck Ilur^ronje’s “ De Atjdhers,” vol. i, pp. 19, 51. 
(See T^oung’-Pno, 1901, p. 121.) We have, besides, the Mantau tribes of the 
Mantawi Islands, off the west coast of Sumatra, bearing a similar name. 

* See Phillips in Journal China Branch B.A.S., vol. xv, p. 221. The 
name given in the Chinese map published therewith to this people is Ta-haiau- 
hwa-mien, :k. >b Ic meaning the ‘ Greater and Lesser Tattooed 

Faces.* But it is more of a transliteration than a translation, and when 
decomposed into its two parts, Ta-hwa-mien and Hsiao -htv a- mien y one will 
recognize at once in them the J)amins and Susmina of the Vi^nu Purana 
(bk. ii, ch. iv). Phillips reads the first name Toa-ko-hin according to the 
Amoy dialect, and identifies tlieir country with Marco Polo’s Dagraiati or 
Bragaian. This identification is only topographicullv (to a certain extent), but 
not etymologically, correct. The real source for Marco Polo’s puzzling term 
Bagroian^ Bagraian, Bragaian^ Bangroian, Dogarion^ Bgagorianiy Bragoianiy 
Bragroiamy or Bragonayn^ has yet to be found. I am confident, however, 
of having now solved the problem that has proved such a crux to many 
commentators for so many years past. The correct form of the term is, 
undoubtedly, i^iihav TCniah-Gdyu (— Dau-gaian) r*r Orang^Gdyu ( = Dningoian). 
Marco Polo does, in fact, locate his kingdom of Bangroian between those of 
Samara or Samarcha (Samudra, Samakuruk) and Lambri ; that is to say, on the 
^act of the north coast of Sumatra corresponding, roughly, to the present 
Pasangan and Samabangan districts. Now, this tract of territory was, until 
well-ngh the time of Marco Polo’s visit, occupied by a Pagan population, 
refractory to Isliimism, called Gdgu, This people, the Pasai- chronicle tells us, 
when the country of Sam jdra was converted to Islamism (i.e.in cired 1276—1280, 
see p. 644), ‘‘refused to embrace the new religion and retired towards the head- 
^ters of the Pasangan^ River. It is for this reason that they were called Gdyit 
powers?), a name which they bear until this day” (see Marre’s “ Ilistoire des 
Rois de Pasey,” p. 34). At present they are still in occupation of the whole of 
highlands extending from the north coast of Sumatra at Saroalangan and 
Fasangan down to the Barisan range running along its west coast to the borders 
of the busu and Taruraun districts, where they become conterminous with the 
r whom they are separated from the Karo or Kaniy a branch of the Battas 

further to the south-east. These Gdyu are the people whoso name is variously 
Minted Gdjo or Gajoe (= Gtiyo, Gayu) in Dut<m books and maps. Whether 
they are or not racmlly connected with the JTaro, KarUy or KarauBattaa further 
south towards the Toba Lake, I am unable to say ; but it is very likely they are, 
for the names are surprisingly similar, and it is not impossible that Gdyu was 

formerly pronounced Gdru or something similar. Garang, in Malay, 
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to both the last-named people in the Chinese map published 
by Phillips, and came to the conclusion that it corresponds 


means ‘ savajje,’ ‘ ferocious.’ The JTaro are to this day cannibals,* and ^farco 
Polo tells us the same of the people of Dangroian, i.e. the (?d//u or Gayo. 
He further states that this people were very savage and had idols, i.e. that they 
were pagan, not converted to Islamism, which particulars we know from the 
chronicle of Ptlsai to have been at the same period equally true of the Gdyu. 
There can thus be no further doubt that Marco Polo’s Dangroian was Tdnah^ 
Gdyu (or Gayo, Odro)^ i.e. ‘ Gayti Land.’ Other possible interpretations are 
Orany-Gdyu and Negri-Gdyu. (N.B. that Orange Gdyu^ owing to the initial 
() being easily mistaken for a D, may be quite possibly read Drang ’•Oayu, 
Besides, one text, the Veiieto- Italian of Bern, has actually Groian, so that Da 
m£^ bo a pleonastic prefix, as in Daru for Aru, Dachem for Achem, etc.) 

There can scarcely be any doubt that these Gdyu were principally the people 
referred to by Friar Odoric in Sumoltra as tattooing their faces and bodies with 
various figures. This circumstance leads us to the identification of the Gdyu 
with the ‘ Tattooed Faces * of Chinese literature. Their kingdom, first described 

by Mr Hnan in a.d. 1416, is recorded under the name Na^kuSrhy mm ^ 

( = 2^agur)y which has, in its turn, so much puzzled our predecessors, 

but in Avhich the reader will now be able to recognize a shortened form of 
{ Ta\nah^Karo, •Gdru, or -Gdyn\ in fact, the same term as gave rise to 
Marco Polo’s spelling IDal^ngrouiH, \^Da\-nijaiaHy \_Da\~garion, The location 
assigned to Nakiir in the Chinese literature of the periotl is exactly the same aS 
Dagariony i.e. to the west of Su-men-ta^la (Samudra) and adjoining its frontiers. 
The country, it is added, only consists of one large mountain village, counting 
about one thousand families. The people tattoo on their faces triangular bluo 
figures (as well as figures of flowers and animals), f and for this reason their 

* So state several accounts, whereas I find now asserted that according to 
Von Brenner (“ Besuch bei den Kannibalen Sumatra,” Wurzburg, 1894) the 
Karo, or “ gentle Karo,” as this author calls them, alone appear amongst Batta 
tribes to he entirely free from cannibal practices (see Geographical Journaly 
February, 1896, pp. 181, 183). If this is true, so much the better for them 
. . . . and for those who happen to pass near their haunts. Dr. Leydeu 

says that the * Karrows,’ as he calls them, wore in his time subject to Achin 
(“Essays rel. to Indo-China,” 1st series, vol. i, p. 114). 

t On face-tattooing, compare our remarks above, p. 367, to which I am now 
able to add the following from the “ Uiiper Burma Gazetteer,’’ pt. i, vol. i, 
pp. 466, 514, 643. The women of the wild Wahs of the north, about the 
sources of the Nam Ma, are said to tattoo their faces and bosoms. The male 
Loi-long (Doi-lCiang) Karons tattoo two black squares beneath their chins, and 
are exceedingly proud of these marks. As regards several Chin tribes the 
following facts have been recorded (IJ The Chin-hoks cover the face with 
nicks, lines, and dots of a uniform design. The women’s breasts are also 
surrounded Arith a circle of dots. (2) The Yindus tattoo in horizontal lines 
across the face, showing glimpses of the skin. (3) The Chin-bons tattoo an 
entire dead black, and are the most repellent in appearance. The men are not 
tattooed at all. The beauty of a Chiu woman is gauged by her tattooing. The 
tattooing of the face in lines is characteristic of the aborigines of Formosa, as 

well as of the F^hii O and Nu~tsz or Lu-tsz (see pp. 367-368). Marco Polo, 
bk. ii, ch. Ivi, mentions face-tattooing as prevalent among the people of Caiigigu 

or CangigUy Avho evidently are the P‘hu 6, Pu-erh, or Pu-on (P‘huen). The 
custom can therefore be traced all the Avay from the north coast of Sumatra, 
through the Malay Peninsula (Semang, Benua), to Northern Indo-China, and 
thence eastwards as far as Formosa, and westwards to Central Northern India 
(Kolarian tribes). 
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to the present districts of Susu, Damar, and Tarumun, or 
Trumun, forming, practically, the southern limit of the 


country is also called ‘Country of the Tattooed Faces* {ffwd-mien Kwo^ 
m m)- They have simian faces and naked bodies, wrapping a single 

cloth around their loins. In the neighbourhood is situated the mountain of 
Nakur, which yields sulphur. When our (Chinese) fleet was at Su^imn-ta^la 
men and ships were sent there to collect it. (Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 218-219 ; 
and Fao, 1901, pp. 318-351.) In connection with the last item of 

information 1 may point out that Beaulieu mentions a similar mountain in that 
neighbourhood which may or not be the very one referred to by Fei Hsin. 
He says: “A six lieues de la Capitale [Achin], vers Pedir^ s’eleve une haute 
montague, eii forme de Pic, d’ou Ton recoit quantitc do soulfre (I^revost, 
Hist. gem. des Voyages, vol. ix, p. 310). However, old volcanic cones are not 
scarce on that coast, and sulphur must be easily procured in various places. 
. It will thus bo seen that Nakur is Marco Polo’s Jjangroian and Gdyn Laud. 
Chinese accounts of the period flistinctly locate it along the mountains to the 
west of Sumatra city and between this and I/ambri. The map published by 
Phillips marks it on the west coast below Lambri, which is not an error at all, 
hut a circumstaijco evidencing that Gayu territory did then, as now'adays, 
stretcli across the north-western part of the island to its western seaboard. 
The Gayu have, of course, since retired from the shore, being at present confined to 
the highlands at the back of it. I should add that there was another tribe in their 
neighbourhood probably also connected with them. Their country is mentioned 
in the Pasai chroiiiclo (op, cit., p. 51 ; and Dulaurier in Journal Asiatique^ 

1847, p. 259), under the name of Nadamly Land,* and described as 

situated at the headwaters of the Pasai River (cf. Nadami, Damm^ and 
Ta - \_h u'a] - mien ) . 

It is surprising that even with .such a clear statement of the location of 
Kakur Sinologists have not been able to identify this country and their 
people, to say nothing of Marco Polo’.s Dagroian, Phillips, we have seen, 
is tlie only one that went anything near the mark, although missing it. For 
Professor .Schlegcl, on the other hand, Nakur is Marco Polo’s Nocnaran or 
Nectiran (i.e. the Nikobars ! ! see T'oung’-Faoy 1901, p. 351). I regret to 
notice that the industrious Professor is scarcely more fortunate than his learned 
colleagues in Sinology as regards the identification of Chinese place-names in 
the Archipelago. As we are just treating of Sumatra, I may puiut out for 
the benefit of other students interested in such matters that Fei - Hsin’s 

^ ^ %%, Lung -ya-ka -many out of which Professor Schlegel haa 

made {'noung-PaOy vol. ix, pp. 367 and 383) a teratological Linga Kamau or 
Linga Kambau, which, of course, docs not exist, and which he consequently has- 
never been able to locate, is purely and simply a sufficiently clear transcript 
of Menang^kabauy the famous kingdom in north-central Sumatra, marked 
SI ^ Lun-ya^kia~crhy in Phillips* map {Journal China Branch 

E,A,S,y vol. xxi, 1886, p. 38), and taken by this Sinologist to be Indrapura! 
It will now be plain to every reader that both the above transcripts are simply 
contracted forms of Ma - Iwig -ya- ka - niatt = Mananga - kabau = Menang - kabau^ 
It will be gathered from the above examples and from the many others given in 
the course of this work, that the Chinese geography of Indo-China and the 
Archipelago as hitherto fancifully expounded by Sinologists is almost entirely 
unreliable, and requires a good and thorough overhauling at the hands of those 
who know something of the topography, history, and languages of those countries 
ere it can be of any use for scientific purposes. 
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Gayu and Alas lands^ on the west coast of Sumatra. Mount 
Kmekaya of the Visnu Purana is probably Qunong (Mount) 
Lmiy ^ and ^ being easily mistaken for one another when 
not clearly written or partly obliterated in the old MSS. 
Again, the Cakra (* wheel *) mountain referred to in the 
Phagavata Purana as being in KuiSa-dvipa, may be the 
Sni-lun (‘Fine wheel *) mountain of Chao Ju-kua's account. 

The Vayu Purana places Kuia-dvlpa among the islands, 
and states that it is also called Kumnda. Along with it 
it mentions Vardha^ which may be Hog Island, near the 
west coast of Sumatra (see p. 448). The Bhagavata and 
Padma Puranas have instead Ramanakay which undoubtedly 
corresponds to Hsiien-chuang^s Yen-mo-na Chou} to the 
Rdml or Ramnl of the Arabs, to the local Lauibri or 
Lam-harih^ and to Marco Polo’s JLambri. 

But I shall not further press for identities: the argument 
is quite novel and the antiquities of Sumatra still a sealed 
book ; we must know more about them and the early history 
and geography of the island ere we can safely proceed. 
Sumatra, owing to its being so extensive and its coastline 
but little known up to quite recent times, has always been 
believed to consist of several islands which were designated 
by different names : hence the confusion that has arisen in 
the accounts of the island left us by the early travellers, and 
the difficulty in locating and identifying the names of places 
they give. 

Confining our remarks to the Acheh district proper, 
we cannot afford to pass unnoticed a peculiar term applied 
to it to this day, namely Acheh BesaVy litera iiy 

* Great Acheh,’ commonly understood to mean ^ Acheh 
Proper,’ but which, in my opinion, should be more correctly 
taken to signify its original territory, that where the 
foundation of its greatness was laid; ^Ancient Acheh,’ in 
fact. Its compass is now assumed to embrace ** that corner 
of Sumatra formed by a line drawn from Pidir Point on 


^ N.B. that there is a Krung Jamuan (^Yamnnd or Jamna River) in the 
Sawang district, west of Pasai, north coast of Sumatra. 
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the north, to Kuala Lambeai on the west coast/* ^ It is, 
in fact, to all intents and purposes, the territory formerly 
otherwise known by the alternative designation of LamhrL 
'W'e have already met with the term * Great as prefixed 
to toponymies in the case of 3Ialacca (or at any rate the 
old territory corresponding to the latter mediaeval State 
of that name), surnamed by the Chinese Ta Shi-p^o^ 
^ P0 1^, or ‘Great Java (Saba)/ ^ This coincidence 
suggests that the term ‘ Great Acheh * may also be of 
very ancient origin, and that analogously it may have found 
expression in the Chinese Ta^shih^ ^ , in which the 
first part of the name, Ta, would then really have 

its proper sense of ^ Great,* and the second would stand 
for Ashi, Acheh? We have pointed out (supra, p. 511) 
that as late as 1521, and even 1586 and after, the accounts 
of European travellers preserve a similar form in Dachem, 
Dacin, etc. If so, the term Ta-shih would not be a transcript 
of Tajik, Tajika. = Arabs, as has hitherto been supposed. 
Besides, I find it^ when employed in the latter sense, some- 
times written ^ 4t> Ta*ch*i, It can be traced back, we 
have seen, until at least a.d. 960—1280, at which period 
Sung history informs us that from the southern coast of 
Sh6-p*o (central part of Malay Peninsula) Ta-shih may be 
reached in five days’ sailing. The “Tung-hsi Yang-k‘au ” 
(a.d. 1618), as well as Ming history and the “ Kwang-tung 
T‘ung-chih,” distinctly state that Acheh, ^ is the 

former Su-men-ta-la, m m, or 8u-wSn-ta^na, m -X 

^ SB (Sumatra), which, in its turn, was the old country of 
Ta-shih ( ‘6* ^ ® ) ; ^ hence the confusion that has so 

often been made in Chinese records between this Ta-shih 
and the country of the Tajiks. It seems to me that to our 

' Journal Straits Branch Jt.A.S,, No. 5 (June, 1880), p. 41. 

* See pp. 519, 622, and 623. 

* I am, of course, aware that the name Acheh is commonly transcribed 
85 $jf, Ya-ehH, or A-ehH, © m (A-ts*ai, A^ta^e, A-ehe ) ; but this 

form merely dates from a.d. 1618, when it first appears in the “Tung-hsi 
Tang-k*au Cyclopaedia, it being referred to later on in Ming history under the 
period Wan-li (1673-1620). See Qroeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 214, 216. 

* See T^oung^Bao, 1901, pp. 338, 368, 369. 
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Sinologists the term Ta-shih, as applied to the north-west 
corner of Sumatra Island, has been no less deceiving than 
the contemporary name Pn-sss, m m, which has led them 
to take it as a transcript of FarSy ParSy or Persia, because 
such is its widely known application.^ That there were of 
old both Arab and Persian settlements in the Acheh district 
and even at other places on either the northern or western 
coasts of Sumatra is very probable — nay, almost certain ; for 
these coasts lie within close proximity to the Nikobars, 
which, as is well known, formed one of the capital stations 
and landmarks on the Arab and Persian sea-route across the 
Bay of Bengal. Owing to this fact, the north-west seaboard 
of Sumatra must have been often touched at, especially when 
the southern drift of the currents in the Bay of Bengal 
compelled the vessels to pass within sight of it, or hurricanes 
evontiiall3»' threw those vessels against that coast and forced 
them to seek a refuge there. A proof of such views is 
afforded by the accounts of the Arab travellers themselves, 
which show that not only Lambri, but Barils, were well 
known to their countrjnnen, who seem to have carried on 
a busy traffic at their seaports since at least the middle 
of the ninth century. Nevertheless, we are perfectly aware 
from evidence adduced in the preceding pages, that the 
country was above all Indu in belief and manners,^ it having 


* See p. 429. In connection with Po-sZy Ta-shihy etc., with the north coast 
of Sumatra, the following entry under a date corre.sponding to a.d. 1403 occurs 
in Ming history, bk. 325: “ Su^inen^ta^la (Samudra) lies west of Malacca,” etc. 
“ Some say that it is the Piao-chihy m [] zz= a country on the coast of 

the Persian Gulf, identified by Dr. Hirth with Chaldiea], of the Hau Dj-nasty, 
and the Po-»z, ^ ^ [Pars, Para, Persia], of the T'ang Dynasty [N.B. this 
term Po-az is found in Chinese history as far back as about a.d. 450] : . two 


countries of the Ta-ahih, :k ^ ITq/iJka, the Arabs of the Khalif empire], 
and an important gathering-place in the west” {Poung-Paoy 1901, p. 343). 


The explanations between brackets are my own, 

* Suffice to recall the particulars about the footprint, undoubtedly Buddhist, 
mentioned by Chao Ju-kua as early at least as 1240. Other details in his 
account of Lan-wn-li are interesting as being the oldest account we possess of 
the people of that country and their customs. I therefore summarize them 
from Dr. Hirth’s paper in the Journal P.A.S,, July, 1896, pp. 480-482. Tm 
inhabitants are very dark-skinned, they wrap their bodies round with silk stuffs. 
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been settled and probably colonized from the remotest ages 
by Dravidian emigrants from Southern India, although 
there can be no doubt that even before that perhaps it had 
been partially civilized by the Phoenicians. It cannot, 
therefore, seem credible that from the mere fact of the Arabs 
and Persians having had a few petty settlements there, the 
land could come to be called after them respectively the 
T^ika or Parsi country. These terms must have other 
and more deep-grounded origins. If * Great Acheh,^ or 
Ta-Ashih^ is not the prototype of the denomination Ta-shih, 


are bareheaded, and so barefoot. They use their hands in taking their food. 
They are warlike, ana often use poisonous arrows. [Friar Odoric mentions that 
the people of Sumoltra are {cired a.d. 1323) in constant war with those of the 
kingdom of Zamory ; that they go stark-naked, are bad and cruel, and addicted 
to cannibalism ; but this seems to apply only to the wild tribes near by.3' 
Household vessels are made of bronze. The king is black, with unkempt hair, 
and wears no covering on his head ; he wears no regular clothes, but is merely 
wrapped in cloth of vatious colours, and his feet are protected by sandals of red 
leather (fastened) with gold thread. When going out he rides on an elephant or 
in a kind of litter. He eats every day a paste made of betel-nuts, burnt together 
"with real pearl ashes. His palace is decked with jewels. There is an eastern 
and a western palace [read * throne hall ’1, at eacn of which there is planted 
a golden tree [the bunga-mas of Malays ana kalpavfk^a of Indus]. Underneath 
each of these trees there is a golden throne with partition walls of glass. When 
holding court the king ascends the eastern throne in the morning and the western 
throne in the evening [an Indn custom]. Two attendants constantly hold up 
a golden dish [read * spittoon ’] to receive the dregs of the betel-nuts chewed by 
the king. The king holds in his hand a jewel [read ‘ ruby *1 five inches in 
diameter, which will stand the test of fire and shine at night like a torch ; by 
rubbing his face with it every day the king will keep his youthful looks, thougn 
he may be over ninety years old. [Neither the translator nor anyone else has, to 
my knowledge, noticed that Marco Polo and Friar Odoric state about the same 
thing of the kings, respectively, of Ceylon and Niehomeran or Bakumeran, Says 
Messer Marco : “And the king of this Island possesses a ruby which is the finest 
and biggest in the world . . . It is about a palm in length, and as thick 
as a man’s arm . . . it is ouite free from flaw, and as red as fire . . . 
You must know that the Great Khan sent an embassy and begged the King as 
a favour greatly desired by him to sell him this ruby . . . but the King 

replied that on no account whatever would he sell it.” Odoric repeats the same 
story, ascribing, through some confusion or oversight, the possession of the 
precious jewel to the chief of the Nikobars.] The country sends yearly tribute 
to San-fo~ch*i (Palembang). With the north wind [read ‘ north-east monsoon’] 
3 ^u come within a little more than twenty days to the countr}' of Ssi^lan 
(Ceylon). Sailing from Lan^wu^li [Lammuri, Ramburi], you know that you are 
^ (Ceylon) by the flashing of lightning always visible. 

There is nothing, it will be seen, suggestive of Islamism in this account; on 
the contranr, the evidence is totally in favour of our view that Induism was then 
widespread in the country, the dynastv itself being of real or pretended IndQ 
decent. Even at the time of Marco Polo’s visit (a d. 1292-3) the people were 
snll idolaters, although the local chronicles place tne introduction of Isikm into 
the country in a.d. 1206. This may be true as regards a portion of the people, 
but not of the great bulk of them. Hence the Ta-shxh^ Tajik theory as regards 
this country stands but little chance of proving correct. 
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we shall then very likely have to trace this, as already 
suggested, to a name Tarahishy transplanted here in the 
earliest days by the Phoenician navigators, and given to 
the country either in memory of an older Tarahiah nearer 
home (perhaps Tarsia^ the promontory on the Karmanian 
coast near which Nearkhos^ fleet anchored);^ or in imitation 
of some epithet suggestive of silver, Baksasas, or the like, 
already applied to the principal town or seaport on that 
coast by the Dravidians from Southern India and Ceylon. 
The connection between Ceylon and Sumatra in legendary 
lore, as well as in history, is so considerable, we have seen, 
as to well justify the latter alternative, while the terms 
Argyre, Ta-ahihy Arahir, Dachem, Acheh^ successively met 
with from the second to the sixteenth century a.d., are 
sufficient evidence in favour of either view. From the fsct 
of Ptolemy applying the name Argyre to the principal town 
of that coast, it would seem that this was merely the city 
designation, while Rdnibri, Mdmnt, Lamhrty etc., were the 
country's name, although perhaps becoming in course of 
time alternative appellations for the principal city or settle- 
ment to which the Kraton^ citadel and king's residence, 
were successively shifted, for the seat of these continually 
varied. The terras Acchera, Achai^ or Acchd would seem, 
however, if the legends accounting for them be true, to have 
been applied to the country and not to its capital. The 
question is complicated, and not easy of definite solution 
until more evidence is collected. The term Pulok-Lamiri^ 
appearing in the ‘‘Sejarah Malayni," ch. viii, 
as the name of a city in Lamirl or Lamerl^ f 

probably the capital, is not clear as regards its first portion, 
which we ignore, whether it stands for pulo^ pulau, 

* island,' or for some proper name, Puloky derived from 
palakaUy halakaay etc., * white,' or ‘ silver,' * silvery.' 

As regards the other term, Po-sz, which we have 

seen appUed to this part of Sumatra Island (see p. 429), 
it can hardly mean Lamhri or Achehy because Chao J u-kua, 


1 See p. 598. 
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who ^ives us a rath©r diffus© account of Ldu^wu^hy refers 
to JPo-«s separately,' so that Dr. Hirth has been led to 
consider it to apply to some unidentified country which is 
‘‘probably not Persia.*^ As it reads Po-ssU^ Pa-su^ Bci-saf 
Ba-shi, Bu-su^ I have already suggested its probable identity 
with the Vasu State located by the Bhagavata Purana in 
SuiSa-dvIpa. It may be Lanibesiy i.e. Besi or Bdsi — LdUft 
being merely the ordinary prefix meaning village — a petty 
State on the homonymous river on the west coast of Sumatra 
immediately below Acheh, upon which it borders. It 
doubtless is De Barros’ Lambrij\ which adjoins Daya (Dayil, 
blj), which, in its turn, adjoins j4.chern, Daya lies, in fact, 
between the two mouths of the Lambesi River (also called 
Larabesoi).* The name Lambri for the Acheh district 
certainly did no longer exist at the time of the advent of the 
Portuguese in the Archipelago. The last W^estern author 
to mention it is probably Friar Odoric, while in Chines© 
literature the last reference to it occurs in Ma Huan's work, 
A.D. 1416. F ei - i lsin, but twenty years later, although 
speaking of more States on North Sumatra than any other 
of his predecessors (to wit, Su-m^n-ta-la^ Temlyang, Nahti}\ 
and Menang-kabau — Professor Schlegers Linga-Kamau of 
immortal fame), has not a word about Lambri. It goes, of 
course, without saying, that whatever references may be 
thereafter found to that State in Ming history and the various 
encyclopaedias are merely retrospective, being based for the 
most part on Ma Huan’s account. But even then, 1430 is the 
last recorded date for intercourse with Nan-p'o-li in the annals 

^ Bee Journal 1896, p. 479. 

^ De Barros’ Lambri I now notice, has a good deal puzzled Colonel Yule, 
who takes it to be the old Lambri (whereas it is undoubtedly Lambesi) ^ and 
cannot theretorc explain De Barros’ apparent inconsistency in placing it at 
first between Daya and Achem, and then between Mancopa and Daya (see 
“ Marco Polo,” ard edition, London, 1903, vol. ii, p. 300). While I am on the 
subject of Yule’s famous work, to which I regret not having had access before 
this (the first copy I have seen of it is the third edition^ just issued, too late in 
time to be of any avail for the purpose of refereuce in this work, which is now, 
September, 1903, already all m tyj)e or very nearly so), I may just as well 
remark that, as regards Indo-China and the Archipelago it still leaves many 
questions, especially about Marco Polo’s sea-route in this region, unsolved, which 
will^be found settled in the preceding pages. I propose to soon revert to this 
fascinating subject more fully elsewhere. 
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of the Ming dynasty. After this such a State is no more 
heard of as a living entity. Nor is it in any local chronicle 
or in any account of travellers later than this period. We 
must then infer that the name must have disappeared between 
A.D. 1430 and 1436, the date of Fei-Hsih's book. But the 
change probably took place a little later, i.e. in 1471, when, 
as we shall see directly, a Oham prince ascended the throne 
there. This fact of the disappearance of the name Lambri 
from the map of the country is very important, and I have 
thought it worth the while to call attention to it, as it does 
not appear to have been noticed before this. There occurs, 
indeed, a mention in the sailing directions of the Hai-kwo 
W^6n-chien-lu (a.d. 1730) of a country or sea termed 
Lan^ni^ (Lan-li, Lan-nai, Ran-nei, lit. * broken or 

splashed mud* or mire), which Professor Schlegel innocently 
takes to be the old Lambri ; ^ but there is no shadow of 
a probability that such can be the case. The passage in 
question states in fact : To the east Siam is connected with 
Kamboja [read |f|, i.e. JTan-pU'^chih) . . . . 

Now, how is it that they are so far distant from each other P 
It is because the whole south of Kamboja belongs entirely 
to Ijan-ni, for which reason it is called ^ The End of Lan-ni^ 
iM Wei ; more properly the ‘ headland,* or 

‘ promontory,* of Lan-ni^. Lower on it joins the great and 
the small Transverse Islands [the term is ^ ill , i.e. Greater 
and Lesser Hing = Pulo Panjang and East Island with 
Table Rock] ; and because one has to make the tour around 
its outside, it is so much farther.** It is perfectly plain that 
here, by *End of Lan-ni^ the landspit of Khmau (Khmau 
Point) at the southern extremity of Kamboja .is meant ; and 
by Lan^ni the Khmau peninsula stretching southwards 
from the delta of the Me-khong River, which being yet in 

1 See Toung-Pao, vol. ix, m 197. I need not point out that out of the eight 
or more toponymies given in the itinerary in (j|uestion after leaving the Paracels, 
Professor Schlegel has not succeeded in identifying a single one, except the two 
which Hhad been easily made out long before he wrote, viz. Pulo Condor and 
Tung-pu^chih, more correctly Kan-pu-chih^ which is Kamboja. I cwmot afford 
space to go here into this itinerary, but hope to be able to do^ so before 
eLm where. Suffice for our present purpose to establish the identity of the 
Islands and Zan-nu 
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course of formation is but a mire, known as tbe ^ still sea 
(‘ Mer tranquille ^ of the French), a sea of mud, in fact, that 
has but in few places acquired anything like consistency. 
The dark colour of the waters, whieh through innumerable 
creeks flow to tinge the sea for a long distance all round, 
has caused the Khmers to apply to them the name of Thuk 
KhmaUy meaning the ‘ Black (or inky) W^aters/ Now this 
is exactly represented by the Chinese term Lan^ni^ which 
must therefore be taken in its literal sense, and not as 
a transcript of any local toponymic.^ Under such circum- 
stances, the Chinese itinerary above referred to becomes 
perfectly clear ; the concluding sentences simply mean that 
the distance from Siam to Kamboja (its capital being 
intended) is so great because the Shmau peninsula, or mud- 
flat, intervenes, which must be given a wide berth, thus 
eausing much loss of time in rounding it. There cannot 
absolutely be, accordingly, any connection between this 
Lan-ni and Lambri, which latter lies too far away to permit 
of such a wild idea being even for a moment entertained. 

We must therefore turn to a similar place-name, Lan-li or 
Lam-li, mentioned in the annals of the T^ang and Sung 
djmasties as a station on tbe sea-route from Ch'iian-chou 
(Zayton ?) to the Persian Qulf,^ which has been identified 
by Dr. Bretschneider with Lambri.® Such an identification 
is undoubtedly correct, because the toponymic in question is 
spelled £ H. {Lan-li^ Lam-rt), which is evidently but a con- 
traction of the fuller form, ^ M {Lan-u'u-li, Lam-mu-ri^ 


* I should not think there can be any etymological connection with the name 
‘ Lake of Sri Rama ’ {Rama-daha^ Rdma-sara ?) applied, according to Crawfurd 
(“Embassy to Siam and Cochinchina,” London, 1830, vol. ii, p. 248), by the 
Malays (Cham?) residing in Kamboja to the Thale-adp or inland lake there. 
Nor can there be any relation with tho ‘ Rama mouth ’ (Paknam P‘hrah Ram), 
the apjjellation formerly given by the Siamese to the mouth of a river about 
Rayong, west of Chanthabun, which may be the embouchure of tho Rayong 
River itself. This name seems now to have been forgotten ; I merely gather it 
from the old Siamese map often previously alluded to. It is, however, possible 
that Lan-ni or Ran-nei may be a transcript of the Khm€r word roneam^ raniam, 
which means * low and submerged jungle ’ (i.e. flooded during high tides or 
inundations, also called ptri raniam)^ although I do not know whether this term 
is in any Avay specifically applied to the muddy tract in question. 

* See T^ounff-Pao, 1901, p, 338, for a passage concerning that quoted from 

the “ Pien-i-tien,” cb. 78. o i 

*^ See Yule’s “ Marco Polo,” 3rd ed., vol. ii, p. 301. 
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Ram’-hu-ri)y we have met with in Chao Ju-kua. Furthermore, 
the sailing distances given from it to the Chinese coast and 
the Persian Gulf respectively agree with the location of 
Xiambri. In fact, the Persian ambassadors, say the texts, 
embarked at Ch^iian-chou and reached Lam-ri in some forty 
odd days. There they waited for the (north-east) monsoon 
and sailed the next year home to their country ( 3 ^ 
Ta-chH)y which took again some sixty odd days. The embassy 
in question seems to belong to the Sung period (960—1278). 
There can be no doubt that the Arabic Rdmnl is here meant. 
This is the oldest notice we have of Rdmhri or Lambri from 
Chinese sources. Next to it comes the one in Chao Ju-kua 
already adverted to, and then no other mention of Lambri 
occurs in the Chinese records until a.d. 1416, the date of 
Ma Huan’s work. Between the two authors last alluded 
to come several hints by Arab writers, which are, however, 
of but little value, owing to their extreme brevity and the 
more detailed accounts of Marco Polo and Friar Odoric. 
To these some reference has already been made, hence it 
only remains to notice Marco Polo’s statement that in this 
kingdom of Lambri there are men with tails ; these tails 
are of a palm in length, and have no hair on them. These 
people live in the mountains, and are a kind of wild men. 
Their tails are about the thickness of a dog’s.” In 
commenting on this passage. Colonel Yule (vol. ii, p. 301) 
draws attention to the fact that Marsdeu was told of hairy 
people called Orang Gugu in the interior of the island (are 
these not perchance the Orang Qdi/tt referred to by us 
above?), who differed little, except in the use of speech, 
from the orang-utang. He further remarks that since 
Marsden’s time a French writer, giving the same description, 
declares that he saw a ^ group ’ of these hairy people on the 
coast of Indragiri, and was told by them that they inhabited 
the interior of Menang-kabau and formed a small tribe. 
His new editor, Professor Cordier, inserts here, in his 
turn, a reference to the ‘Ajuib ” (Merveilles de I’lnde), 
which speaks of anthropophagi with tails at Lulu-bilenk, 
on the west coast of Sumatra, between Fansiir and Lameri, 
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for our identification of whicli place see above, p. 431. 
Mr. Anderson, Yule proceeds, says there are a few wild 
people in Siak, very little removed in point of civilization 
above their companions the monkeys, but he specifies 
nothing about hairiness or tails. “ Galvano heard that there 
were on the Island certain people called Daraque Dara 
(D’Arakundur ? = Arakundur district P) which had tails 
like unto sheep. ^ KazwTni tells of the hairy little men that 
are found in Rdmnl, with a language like birds^ chirping.** 
For this information, I now notice, Kazwini is indebted 
to Ibn Kh urdadbih, who states : The natives of these 

islands (Rami, etc.) go naked, and shelter themselves in the 
midst of thickets. Their language is a sort of unintelligible 
hissing. They avoid intercourse with other people. Their 
stature is of 4 shihr or spans (about 36 inches, or 3 feet) 
. . . . their hair is red and crisp. They climb trees with 

the hands (i.e. without the assistance of their feet).*** The 
passage is textually copied by EdrisT, who adds the missing 
sentence that the wild people in question are such swift 
runners that they cannot be overtaken.^ It is interesting, 
in connection with the stature of these pygmies, to observe 
how the tradition of the three and five spans height runs 
steadily through the interval of over fifteen centuries from 
Megasthenes,^ Strabo, and Pliny in the West, and from the 
oldest Chinese records in the Far East, to writers of even 
the post-mediaeval period.® As regards red curled hair, we 
have noticed how it is ascribed to the clawed negrito savages 
of Lo-ch^a^ on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, since early 

^ This name, it strikes me, somewhat resembles that of a promontory called 
the Point of Dairai-harra in the “Muhlt,” (a.d. 1554), and stated to lie 
somewhere between Malacca and Parcelar Hill (Bukit Jugra) on the north 
(see Reinaud’s Intr. to Aboulf4da, p. cDxxxvii). I take it that Cape Rachado 
^anjung Tuan) is the headland meant, and if not, Tanjung Bidara or Tanjung 
Bruas not far below. However, Daraque Dara above may stand for Darakundur^ 
a pleonastic form of Arakundur, as e.g. Dark for Aru. 

2 Journal Asiatique, 1865, p. 286. Also De Goeje’s ** Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arab i corum,” pars vi, p, 44, where the wild tribes in question 
are exclusively located in the jungles of the Island of Bami. 

3 Jaubert’fl “ Geographic d’Edrisi,” Paris, 1836, t. i, p. 75. 

* Pliny, “ Hist. Nat.,” vii, ii, 14-22. 

* See above, pp. 258-262. 
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in the seventh century a.d. Language, like bird- chirping, 
was ascribed in general to the Man-I^ ^ ^ term which 

is explained as ** barbarians whose jargon resembles the 
warbling of certain birds/* ^ Even in quite modern times 
one Huang Chung, whose work was published a.u. 1537, 
says of the E}ang^ tribes of Northern Siam (either 

Kachins or Kha Kong) that ‘Hheir language is like bird 
chirping, non-understandable ** ; ^ and a work of K'ang Hsi^s 
reign (1662-1723) adds besides that they resemble monkeys.® 
As regards hairy and tailed men in Sumatra, a gentleman 
who lived for seventeen years on that island informed 
Dr. Meyer that he heard of wild, hairy tribes in the 
interior of the Sultanate of Siak**; and a recent publication 
of Dalitz (in ^^Not. Batav. Genootsch.,** 1893, p. 27) gives 
an account of hairy dwarfs in Kroe, Bengkulen, south-west 
coast of Sumatra/ There is, therefore, good reason to expect 
that the veracity of former reports may receive full con- 
firmation. With tailed men the case is of course quite 
different, for such legends originated either from mere 
imagination, from the style of dress of some wild tribes 
presenting some appendage hanging down behind like a tail, 
or from teratological phenomena of which we have, even at 
the present day, an example in India.® At all events, we 


^ See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 6. 

* China Review^ vol. xix, p. 299. 

* Op. cit., ibid. 

* A. B. Meyer’s “Negritos,” Dresden, 1899, p. 45. 

^ I mean the lusus natuvfs occurring in the case of an infant recently born in 
the Gaya district, who is possessed of a caudal appendage about 3 to 3 J inches 
long. The authenticity oi this case is beyond question, as the same was reported 
to the Indian Medical Gazette (for either June or July, 1903). On the Indo- 
Chinese mainland wo have many accounts of tailed men. Leaving aside the 

Ch^ianfff of Tibet, who claimed, os did others of their congeners, to be 

descended from a race of anthropoid apes, we may notice in Indo- China proper : 
(1) The JFei^Pu, ^ or ‘Tailed JPw,’ mentioned in the Sung Geography, 

which quotes from a work on the ‘ Customs of Fu^nan ’ (now lost). They are 
sometimes called the ‘ Arboreal Pw, ’ and located 1,500 li ^cired 250-300 miles) 
sotith-west of Yunnan. Ma Tuanrlin says they have a tail from 3 to 4 inches 
in length, and adds that they are cannibals, regularly feasting upon their old 
relatives, except on their mother, for whom alone they feel respect (op. cit., 
pp. 298-2^9 ; also China Review^ vol. xix, p. 293). Here we have the old story 
of the wild Wal^ and Kachins, although these F%i may be the Pti-tnang, who call 
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may gather from the fact that such wild tribes, hairy or not, 
have been heard of from both the Siak and Acheh hinterlands, 
on respectively the east and west coasts of Sumatra, i.e, on 
either side of the Gayu and Alas territory, that they must 
belong to the stock of the latter, and are perhaps identical 
with these as yet little known people. 

Later Chinese accounts of Lambri do not tell us much of 
value about the country and people. As already noticed, 
such accounts are mainly based on the well-known one of 
Ma Huan (a.d. 1416). This author informs us that in 
his day the people in the country were all Musalmans in 
religion. The State, he adds, borders on the east upon 
the kingdom of Li-tai^ ^ which is undoubtedly 

De Barros’ Lide, and probably corresponds, in my opinion, 
to the present Rantei or Bantei Panjang, near Tringading. 
De Barros may very well, through a lapsus calami^ have 
written hide for Ridei or Rantei ; or the fault is more likely 
attributable to the copyists or printers of his work.^ Li-tai 
or Lide bordered on the east upon NakuVy the old Gayu 
country. 


themselves Santom, and are known to the Lau as Kha Dam (‘ Black or Negrito 
Savages’), As regards arboreal habits, etc., here is what a recent account 
I obtained from trustworthy Siamese sources tells us: “The Kha Wah (i.e. 
Wild Wah) are as agile and nimble as monkeys [kh^ng). In climbing trees they 
make use of a rope with a stag-horn tied at one end. This end they throw up on 
the tree until it becomes entangled to some branch ; then they climb up the rope 
with extreme quickness. By such a method they are able to travel also from tree 
to tree without ever touching the ground.” (2) The Taw, or Yau-jAn, 

of Yunnan are firmly believed to this day by the Chinese to have tails like 
monkeys. (See Upper Burma Gaz.,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 598.) 

For reports of tailed men in various parts of the Archipelago, see the next 
section, “ Islands of the Satyrs.” 

^ It seems passing strange that several names of States mentioned by De Barros 
in the north part of Sumatra have not been identified as yet by our predecessors 
in this field. They are, southwards of Achin, LambriJ and Mancopa ; and 
eastwards, Jiiar, Lide^ T\rada, Some of these I have already located in the 
course of the preceding pages, viz., Lambrij (= Lambesi), Firada = Pidada or 
Pedada, and == Rantei. As regards Mancopa^ I make it out to be Bakongan 
above Trumun ; Biar may be either the old Beruan and the present Beureukung, 
although it seems to correspond to Lfibok^ a petty State further to the west, 

i.e. towanls Achinesc territory. Blar is, however, a Malay word, 

‘to grant’). 
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More interesting is Ma Huan's reference to a lofty 
* Island of Peaceful Presage * (or * Foreboding/ as Professor 
Schlegel renders the epithet), T^ai-pHng’-yu-chun Shan, 
m l 3 »^ing in the sea, to the north-west, at 

half a day’s sailing, and more specifically designated Mau 
Shan^ ijl^ ill , literally, * Hat Island.’ This name has puzzled 
all Sinologists, from Phillips and Groeneveldt to Professor 
Schlegel. The two former have identified the island in 
question with either Pule Briis or Pulo Nasi ^ ; while the 
latter, far more imaginative, is convinced that since the 
Chinese character with which the name of the island is 
represented means a hat, it might just as well be one of 
those large, broad-brimmed Spanish hats called * sombreros ’ 
[why not a Chinese conical hat or slightly domed cap ?] ; 
ergo (reader, please notice the logical, or rather paralogical, 
process of reasoning here), the island in question must be the 
one which the Portuguese called Sombrero, and from which 
Sombrero Channel in the Nikobar archipelago (between 
Little Nikobar on the south side and Kachal and Nankauri 
on the northern) got its name.* Now, the Sombrero is 
Chauri Island, described as ** generally low, but its south 
end rises almost perpendicularly in a rocky pinnacle to a height 
of about 343 feet, having the appearance, 7vith the contiguous 
low portion, of a flap hat, whence it was named Sombrero 
by the early Portuguese navigators.” * The homonymous 
channel is only used by ships proceeding from the Koromandel 
coast (Madras, etc.) to Malacca Strait, whereas the Chinese 
accounts distinctly tell us that Mau Shan served as a landmark 
for ships coming from the west, i.e. Ceylon ; that it was 
flat-topped (while Sombrero is pinnacle-shaped) ; and that 
it could be reached in half a day’s sailing from Lambri. 
This presupposes a distance of fifteen to twenty miles at the 
utmost, considering that vessels must travel against wind 
and current in getting clear of the islands off Acheh Head, 

^ Journal China Branch B.A.S., vol. xx, p. 221 ; Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 221. 

* See T*oung-PaOy vol. ix, p. 180. Mr. rarker, I notice {Asiatic Quarterly 
BevieWy January, 1900, p. 141), gives credence to the Sombrero theory. 

* “ Bay of Bengal Pilot,’* 3rd ed. (1901), p. 299. The italics are mine. 

44 
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especially during the north - east monsoon. Hence, the 
distance applies to either Pulo jBras, TV^eh, or Hondo, but 
not at all to the Nikobiirs, the nearest point of which 
(Parsons Point, the vsouthern end of Great Nikobar) lies no 
less than 120 miles 

It is amusing to notice the arguments brought forward 
by Professor Schlegel in taunting Groeneveldt for having 
suggested either Pulo Bras or Pulo Nasi as the equivalent of 
the mysterious Man Shan, As the}’’ are a good specimen of 
the Professor’s dialectics, it would be a pity not to reproduce 
them here. He says : All these [Chinese] descriptions 

agree in saying that this island [^Maa Sha)i\ had a high, 
lofty, and big mountain, with a flat top. Now this is not 
the case with the islands Pulo Bras and Pulo Nasi, which 
are so low that the Dutch have been obliged to build a light- 
house upon the former one, that the seamen may not be 
shipwrecked upon them, when wishing to make either for 
Achin or the Strait of Malacca.”^ This, anyone who has 
passed those islands (I did it some five or six times, and 
Professor Schlegel must also have gone through that way, 
although it might have been during the night) will see, 
is utterly incorrect. Had the Professor only consulted 
a Dutch map or chart of that part of Sumatra, he would 
have found the figure 700 (metres) marked on the middle 
of Pulo Bras, for indeed this island attains a height of 
2,296 feet in Mount Churno. If this is low^ then nothing 
short of Mont Blanc or Dhaw^algiri could, according to 
the Professor’s views, be called high. The Willemstoren 


1 As will be seen directly, Chinese itineraries reckon at ten watches {keng^ 
^) of 2*4 hours in time, or 60 li (10 to 12 miles) in distance, each; total 
24 hours’ sailing, or about 100 to 120 miles, the distance between Lung-y^n Hsii 
(Pulo Bras according to me) and Ta^wei-lan (the Nikobars). This is retnarkably 
correct, and precludes all possibility as to Mau Shan^ which is shown quite near 
to Lung -yin Haii in the Chinese map, being the Sombrero. It strikes me that 
the sailing king must have been adopted from the Arabs, Persians, and Indus, 
being thus the same os their zdm or yam (see above, p. 388). Hence it should be 
reckoned on the same basis, i.e. at seven to ten miles. 

* T^oung^Fao^ vol. ix, p. 180. 
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lighthouse on the northern point of Pulo Bras (525 feet 
above sea-level) was erected, not because of the island being 
so low and invisible as the Professor thinks, but as a help 
to navigators in the thick weather that usually prevails in 
those parts during the south-west monsoon. Great Nasi is 
not very high, but its sister island (Nasi Kechil, or Kersik) 
is lofty. 

However, it is not either of these islands that correspond 
to the Man Shan of the Chinese. This can be plainly seen 
from the Chinese map printed by Phillips,^ where to the 
west or south-west of Man Shan is marked the other famous 
island, Lnng-yen f I 2$ ‘Ambergris Island’), 

which Groeneveldt ® and all his followers have to this 
day confidently considered to be Pulo Weh. A glance 
at the map just referred to, printed since 1885, would have 
convinced them of their error; but our Sinologists do not need 
to look at native maps in interpreting Chinese geography, 
their imagination is quite suflScient for the purpose. Now, 
since Lung-yen Hsu cannot possibly bo Pulo Weh, it must 
be the other principal island to the west (in reality south- 
west) of it, i.e. Pulo Bras. And that such is the case I have 
not the slightest doubt, for the alternative, and apparently 
older, name of this island is Lam-puyang^ from some village 
of this name that must have existed, and perhaps is still 
extant, on its coast. On the map in Mandelslo’s work, 
1727,® the island already appears as Lanpiang. It is there- 
fore clear to me that Lung-yh% is but a contracted transcript 
of Lam-\^pu~\-yangy and has nothing to do with * Dragon’s 
spittle,’ i.e. ambergris, although this produce may very well 
be found in the sea around it. Fei Hsin’s description of 
the island (1436) is as follows : This Island has the 

appearance of a single mountain [which is, no doubt, Mount 
Chumo of Schlegelian lowness, 2,296 feetj. .... It 

^ Journal China Branch vol. xx, Nos. 5 and 6. 

* Op. cit., p. 222. 

* Amsterdam, 1727, between pp. 7-8 and 9-10, t. i. I may obserre, 
en poMsant, that the Lampujang ot Admiralty charts and directories is merely 
the Dutch form of the name, which in English should be transcribed Lampuyang, 
in order to make the two pronunciations agree. 
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rises abruptly out of the sea, which breaks on it with high 
waves.'^ ^ In the sea-routes described on the Chinese map 
above referred to, and translated by Phillips,^ Liing-yhi Hsu 
[i.e. Lampuyang or Pulo Bras] is referred to as lying on 
the course from Su-men-ia’-la (Saraudra harbour) to Ceylon. 
The sailing directions given are: (1) ** A vessel leaving 
Sii-men-ta-la bound to Ceylon steers a course N.W., a little 
W., for twelve watches, until she is off Lung-yen Hsu ; 
thence across the ocean to Ceylon, the course is W., a little 
N., for forty watches/' (2) The route from Sa-min^ta-la 
via the Ts*ui-lan Shah (Nikobars) is the same as far as 
Lung-yin Hsu^ from which point the course is N.W., a little 
north, for thirty watches, and due west, a little north, 
for fifty watches." We thus see that Lung-yin Hsu, 
i.e. Lampuyang, now Pulo Bras, was the last land seen on 
leaving Sumatra, as is, for that matter, clearly shown by 
the course marked on the map in question. We become 
apprised thereby that Chinese vessels of that period used, 
when bound westwards from Malacca Strait, to pass to the 
northward of Pulo Weh and Bras, perhaps also of Pulo 
Hondo, and between these islands and the south end of the 
Great Nikobars, exactly as sailing-vessels do nowadays 
during the north-east monsoon, the favourable season for 
that voyage. 

We have, accordingly, left the option of finding the 
equivalent for the Chinese Man Shan in either Pulo Weh 
or Pulo Hondo. As regards the latter, also known as 
Tepurong, it is but an uninhabited rock, only some 2^ cables 
in length, although 426 feet high, and therefore conspicuous, 
so that it ** is often the first land seen by those entering 
the Strait in the thick weather of the south-west tnonsoon 
period." ® But Ma Huan's account of Mau Shan says this 
island is inhabited: ‘*at the foot of the mountain live some 


^ Groeneveldt, loc. cit. 

* Op. cit., p. 218. Of course, Phillips renders the term Zung^ySn Jffaii as 
Pulo Way, which identification I have not adopted here, leaving the name as it 
stands in the Chinese text. 

3 “ China Sea Directory,” voi. i, 4th ed. (1896), p. 29. 
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20 to 30 families, every .man of whom calls himself a king. 
In shallow water sea-trees grow, which are collected by the 
people, and used as a valuable article of trade, it being 
coral/^ ^ It follows, therefore, that Mau Shan must be Pulo 
Weh, a far larger island (about 11 by 2 to 6 miles in size), 
and populated withal, although but sparsely, just as the 
Chinese account says. It is besides very conspicuous, rising 
in Lemoh Mati, its highest peak, to an elevation of 2,395 feet 
(730 metres according to recent Dutch maps, or some 100 feet 
higher than Pulo Bras). Gunong Merdu, a prominent dome- 
shaped peak close by on the south, is also pretty high, as 
well as Ujong Bahu, the north-western point of the island, 
which falls steeply from the mountain to the sea. I should 
accordingly think that either Ujong Bahu, Gunong Merdu, 
or Lemoh Mdti (the last more likely) is the lofty mountain 
described by the Chinese. Whether Lemoh Mati be flat- 
topped or not I do not now remember, but very probably 
it is. In any case, as the island is very mountainous, and 
its west coast cliffy, there is great likelihood that it appears 
flat-topped to those coming from the west. Moreover, Jfha, 
fpg, pronounced J/bw, Moa^ Mo in the southern Chinese 
dialects, is most probably but a mutilated would-be transcript 
of Lemoh ; unless, indeed, the whole term Mau Shan is 
meant for Masam^ or Mason Point, which edges the entrance 
to Sabang Bay, on the north coast of the island, where the 
principal settlement is situated (Sabang village). 

It is thus almost absolutely certain that Mau Shan is 
Pulo Well, just as Lung-yh% Hsu is Lampuyang or Pulo Bras, 
and not the reverse or otherwise as some Sinologists have 
been telling the world for the last quarter of a century 
or so. The evidence in favour of our identification is over- 
whelming ; for not only resemblance in names, but also 
the Chinese map itself, where the course is laid down as first 
running close to the northern coast of Mau Shan and then 
rather aloof from an unnamed island (perhaps Pulo Nasi) 
and Limg~yin Hsu, confirm the conclusion we have arrived at. 


^ Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 220, 221. 
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We may therefore confidently pass to a brief consideration 
of the epithet T^ai-pHng-yu^chun Shan^ * Lofty Island [or 
Mountain] of Peaceful Presage/ already noticed as applied 
by the Chinese to Mau Shan. This recalls both the Ptolemaic 
Agathodaimonos, the island of ^ Good Fortune/ and the Jibal 
JThushndmu * the Auspicious Mountain * of the early Arab 
nayigators, although^ judging from our preceding con- 
siderations, there can be no connection with them, except 
in the similarity of the sense conveyed by such epithets. 
For seafaring men crossing those seas, known but im- 
perfectly in the old days, the first landmark sighted after 
a long sea passage on the boundless expanse must naturally 
have been a matter of no little rejoicing, and regarded as 
a fortunate event presaging their safety. Hence, I think, 
the origin of the Chinese term above referred to, which need 
not be sought in more recondite causes. As regards Pulo 
Weh being used as a landmark in coming from the west, 
there is nothing extraordinary in the fact, for owing to its 
conspicuousness and position northwards of the western 
extremity of Sumatra, it is usually the first land looming in 
sight for those coming from the west vtd the Great Nikobar, 
as the Chinese used to do. In the thick weather of the 
south-west monsoon period, we have had occasion to notice, 
Pulo Rondo is often the first land seen, and with it, naturally, 
Pulo W^eh, which lies close by, and is a yet more prominent 
object.^ 

The ocean stretching boundless to the west of Man Shan, 
the Chinese accounts inform us, is called the ocean of 
Na-mo-li, Na-niei-li or Na-mu-li, 95 iSE SP- 

This name, though differently spelled from those employed 
to represent Lambri, sounds Na’-miU-lei, La-mut-lai in the 

* The earliest mention. I can find of Pulo Weh in European accounts occurs in 
Beaulieu’s voyage, 1621, wherein it is stated that Pulo •‘Quay, one of the islands 
in the roadstead of Acheh, yields sulphur in abundance. Dampier’s narrative 
later on, 1688, merely contains a passing reference to it. (See Prevost’s “ Hist. 
Gen. des Voyages, ’ vol. ix, p. 340, and vol. xi, p. 428.) Weh or We is said to 
mean ‘water, so that the sense conveyed is that of ‘ Water Island.’ But the 
old name of the island may have been different. Pulo Web is nowadays 
a pepper-producing island ; but tormerly it was of more importance from being 
the place to which criminals were banished. 
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southern dialects, and is evidently a transcript of LamUri, 
Ldmerly Rdmi% Rdmhut% or Rdmhrl^ thus corresponding 
to Nowairi's (a.d. 1332) Sea of Ldrewl, formed, as he tells 
us, by the seas of Kalah^ Jdwah^ and Fansur (see p. 432 ante). 

The enumeration of the embassies successively sent to 
China by Lambri from a.d. 1284 to 1423 does not call for 
special notice here, except in the particular that in 1412 
the king as well as the people are spoken of as Musalmans, 
the ruler’s name being recorded as Ma-ha^ma Sha, 
m iP, which evidently means either Mahmud or Muhammad 
Shah, atid that of his son as Sha Chi-han, ^ Sp , which 
is clearlj’' Sha h Jehan. In about 1200-40, judging from 
Chao Ju-kua^s account referred to above, Induism must 
still have been the prevailing religion, and even in 1292—3 
Marco Polo has not a word about Islamism having as yet 
acquired a foothold in Larnbri, although he mentions this 
faith as well established among the townspeople (and those 
only) in Perlec (Perlak), whither it was introduced by ‘*tho 
Saracen merchants.'^ The hill -people, he tells us, were 
pagan and cannibals. Of Basina he states the people are 
just like beasts, without laws or religion ; and of Samara 
that they are wild idolaters. West of this kingdom was 
that of Dagroian, i.e. the Gdgu country, where, we have 
seen, the natives refused to embrace Islamism even when 
it had been adopted in Saraudra. The people of Lambri 
and Fansiir are spoken of as idolaters, so that it is difficult 
to reconcile his statements with those of the Achinese 
chi’onicle ascribing the introduction of the Muslim faith 
to a Johan ^ah represented to have arrived at Acheh in 
A.H. 601= A.D. 1205. Of course, this Johan Shah cannot 
possibly be the Sh ah Jehan still heir-apparent in a.d. 1412, 
because the former is referred to in the local chronicle as 
the founder of the Muslim dynasty in the country, whereas 
the latter evidently was not. Accordingly, Johan ^ah 
must have been one of the ancestors of this Shah Jehan of 
a.d. 1412, and his advent, together with the introduction 
of Islamism through his agency, may be safely put down 
between, say, a.d. 1300 and 1380. Perhaps a.h. 701 = 
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1302 is the correct date, assuming* that an error of 100 
years has crept in the native chronicle through a slip of the 
copyists in taking the figure 7 of the centuries for a 6. In 
any case, there can be no doubt that Islam reached Acheh 
later than Perlak and Samudra, although in the ** Sejarah 
MalcTyu wo are told (ch. viii) that the conversion to 
Islamism of the States on the northern coast of Sumatra 
was effected in the order: 1, Fasfiri (Bilrris) ; 2, Pulok Lamlri 
(Lambri) ; 3, Ham (Am) ; 4, Perlak ; and 5, Samudra. 
But then the name recorded for the legendary apostle of 
Moslem alleged to have operated such a feat is Sultan 
Muhammad of Matabar, and not Johan Shah. The Pasai 
chronicle ascribes the deed to the same personage, but it 
makes him proceed directly to Samudra, without mentioning 
the other countries alluded to above. It is thus evident 
that the whole story is open to serious doubt. 

Before closing these observations on the early history of 
Acheh it seems worth while to briefly notice another 
important event which, in so far as I am aware, has not 
yet received attention. The event I mean is that recorded 
in the Sejarah Malayu (part ii, ch. iii), where it is stated 
that upon the downfall of the city of Bal^ the capital of 
Charapii, one of the royal princes of that country, Poling 
by name, fled with his retinue to Achi (Acheh), of which 
he became the original raja. Poling is, of course, meant 
for P<J Ling, i.e. Prince Ling, Pd being the usual Cham 
title we have met with several times already. As a brother 
of his, Indra Brahma (we should probably read Indr a- 
vannan), took refuge at the same time at Malacca, where 
he found a favourable reception at the hands of Sultan 
Mansur, whom we know to have reigned between A.n. 1458 
and 1475 circd,^ it is evident that the downfall of the Cham 
capital alluded to is that of Bal Angwe, which took place, 
as noticed above (p. 276) in 1471. We thus obtain a date 

* The “ SejSrah Malaj'u '' informs us further that Sultan Mansur made 
a fnantri (counsellor or mtnister) of Prince Indra Brahma ( Indra -varman) after 
having brought about his conversion to Islam. This is another important bit of 
information, as it evidences that the Muslimic faith had not as yet been adopted 
in Champa in 1471, at any rate by the royal family. 
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for the advent of P6 Ling in Acheh and the rise of a dynasty 
of Cham extraction there, as well as a clue to the chronology 
of other hitherto undatable events in Cham history referred 
to in both the Sejarah ** and the Chiim chronicles.^ To the 
fact of a Cham prince having reigned in Acheh during the 
last quarter, or thereabouts, of the fifteenth century the local 
dialect is no doubt indebted for the introduction of many 
comparatively modern Cham words which could not very 
well be accounted for before this, such as, e.g., prince ; 
gle (Glai), hill, cliff ; lam (Lang), village, etc. 

The Cham dynasty, if any, founded in Acheh by P6 Ling, 
seems, however, to have been short-lived, for in a.d. 1507 
began the rule of SuUan ‘All Mughayat Shah, who seems to 
have come from Kemangan, near Pedir, and is reckoned upon 
as the founder of that native monarchy which continued 
in power until A.n. 1760. It is exhilarating to notice how 
the “ Bustanu-s-salatni naively tells us that before Sultan 
‘All Mughayat Shah — who, it states, first adopted Islaraism 
— there had been no kings at Acheh, but only chiefs {Marahy 
who ruled each in his own district, and were elected 
to that office among the elders of the people.^ Such are 


^ The name of the Cham king reigning at the time Bal Angwe was hnally 
taken and destroyed by the Annameso is given in the “ Sejarah Malayu ” as 
Pogopoh (Po Gopoh or Gopa)^ whereas the Cham chronicle, published by 
Aymonier {Sxcursiwis et HecownaUKanceBy No. 31, pp. 88, 89), calls F6 Parichan 
the last king of Bal Angwe. Probably P6 Gopa and Pd Parichan are one and 
the same personage. The dates 1373—97 adopted by Aymonier (op. cit.. 
No. 32, p. 166) for the reign of Pd Parichan thus seem to need considerable 
amendment, provided the succession is rightly given in that chronicle, which 
is very doubtful. The chronological milestone we have set up will help to clear 
up many other riddles of contemporary Cham history, into which we cannot 
afford here to enter upon. Suffice to notice merely that I have recognized in the 
Fogalang of the “ Sejarah” the F6 Jrfe#j« 7 -[Garai] of the Cham chronicles who 
founded Bal Hangov. StmilarW, the ^jarah” represents Pogalang as having 
built the great city of Bal (i.e. fial Hangov or Hinguv), “ which included seven 
hills within its bounds.” The succession given is, of course, very defective, 
several kings being skipped over ; but this contribution to Cham history from an 
independent source is nevertheless important for various details it supplies us 
whi^ cannot be found elsewhere. 

On p. 98 above, misled by a statement of Colonel Low in the Jmmal of the 
Indian Archipelago to the effect that Pd Ling came from Manjttng (Pdrak), 
I mentioned that this country gave Ache^ its first king. I take thii^ opportunity 
of correcting that mistake. No doubt Colonel Low confused Pd Ling with 
Mansur Shah, who really did come from Pdrak, but who reigned far later on 
{eired 1568-85). 

* Millies, op. cit., p. 71. 
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the tricks recklessly resorted to by native historians in order 
to palliate their ignorance of past events. It is therefore 
pretty certain that henceforth a Cham monarchy will have 
to be added to the number of those so far known to have 
ruled over Acheh. The order of them will thus be; (1) an 
Indii dynasty (until at least a.i>. 1305) ; followed by (2) 
a Muhammadan one, probably also originally from India 
(with Johan Shah, a.d. 1305—80 circd) ; (3) a Malay from 
Menang-kabau (circd 1380—1470) ; (4) a Cham (1471-1507); 
(5) a local Achinese (1507—70 circd) ; (6) a Perak one 

(circd 1570—88) ; (7) an Achinese again (1588—1760) ; and, 
finally, (8) an Arab dynasty (1760 to the present day). 
The above and such sundry other details as I have been able 
to collect on Achinese history and onomatology will be 
found recapitulated and chronologically arranged in the 
following table, which I subjoin by way of conclusion to 
this chapter.' 


OUTLINE SKETCH OF ACHINESE ONOMATOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. 

(Second to Seventeenth Century a.d.) 

lbO-50. Argyre, *Apf^(vptj p.¥iTp67ro\t9, capital of labadin or 
Sabadiu ( = ^tjaray Ksarjura^ jLrjuna^ ^rhura^ Itahkhura^ 
etc.). — Ptolemy (p. 656). 

631-40. Yen-mo-na (or Yen-mo-lo) Chou Kwo, ^ HIS (or j|||) 
m m ; or Ys-mei-nij ^ m JB (= the island kingdom of 
Yamana or Yamanl^ Yamana-dvlpa^pura ; perhaps Yamund 
ov Jamnd, Ydminl; Yavana^ Yavani ; Javana^ Ramanay etc.). 
Hwen-tsang (p. 463). Cf. Ramanaha Island of Bhagavata 
and Padma Puranas ; Yama-dvlpa of Vayu F. ; Ramnly etc. 


^ ^ As I have no access to the publications of Dutch scholars on Achinese 
history, etc., I entirely ignore -whether any of the conclusions I have arrived at 
have already been anticipated by them in their works. Should this prove to be the 
case I trust they will bear no grudge against me, as my treatment of the subject 
has been done quite independently, and without knowledge whatever of the 
results they may have attained by their labours. Works of general reference 
I have consulted are singularly meagre in details about Acheb* and only treat of 
its history from the sixteenth century downwards. I venture, therefore, to hope 
that my summary will prove valuable, as it goes back to a far earlier period and 
some of its features are certainly new to the public. 
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Also M. Polo’s and others’ Oavenis-pola or Jdmis-f Jamanu^ 
Javania-pola « Yavanaaya^ or Tavanasa^pura, Yavanaapur or 
Javanaapur «» the ‘ City (or Island) of the Yavanas (or 
Javanas) ’ = present Pulo Nasi Besar or Dedap ; but more 
probably Achel^i Head, the ‘ Ponta de Gomespolla ’ of the 
Portuguese.^ Cf. also the legend as regards the footprint in 
the water (bank of Narmada^ or Yamuna?, River) (p. 665, note). 
674. Ta-shih, (Dachi, jDacheh^ Acheh, and not seemingly 

Tajik = Arabs in such cases). Its king, afraid of the power 
of Queen Sima of Ho-ling (west coast of Malay Peninsula), 
dares not attack her (p. 605). 

851. RamnI Island, var. lect. Raml^ Ramln^ 

J ( = Lambri, Acheh district, and part of west coast of 
Sumatra). Extent, 800-900 parasangs (= 1920-2160 miles); 
bathed by two seas, Harkand and ^elahe.t; with gold-mines, 
plantations of Fansur camphor, elephants, and an anthro- 
pophagous population. — Sulaiman (Reinaud’s “ Rel. des 
Voyages,” pp. 6, 8). 

864. RahI Island. Rhinoceroses and tailless buffaloes 

are found there. The natives go naked, are four spans in 
stature, and have red and crisp hair ; their language is an 
unintelligible hissing. — Ibn Khurdadbih {Journal Aaiatigue, 
1865, p. 286, and De Goeje, op. cit., p. 44). 

^ I reconstruct the original name of Gavenispola as Tavanatptir, Javanaspur, 
or Yamunaapur, from the i;ariat lectionea occurring in diiferent authors from 
Marco Polo downwards, viz. : (1) Gaveniapola^ Oavenopola^ Neniapola (M. Polo, 
1292); (2) Oaniapola (Correa, ‘‘Lendas da India,'' t. ii, p. 792, 1524); 

(3) Gamiapola (Castanheda, ** Historia da India," lib. v, ch. 13, e. 1540) ; 

(4) Jdmia •fulah (Muhit, 1554) ; (5) Gomiapola (De Barros, 1650-60, and 

Linschoten, 1587); (6) Gomea^polo or Gotnez^pulo (Lancaster, 1592); etc. 

Oaveniapola of M. Polo, Jdmia-fulah {Jdmaa^pola) of the Muhit, Qaniapola of 
Correa, and Gotnna or Gomttia of Hamilton, are the typical forms which pre- 
suppose an original Jdmania, Jdvania, Jamunia. 1 feel therefore unable to 
accept Colonel Yule's suggested derivation from a hypothetical Malay term 
oemda * hard, rough*; nor the form Pulo Gaimr he found in the map to 
Veth's " Achin” and the restoration he proposes as Pulo Gomua (** Marco Polo," 
3rd ed., vol. ii, p. 307). Gaimr must be a mistake for JamiVy as a bay bearing 
this name still exists on the north-east coast of Nasi Besar Island. The name 
may have formerly been Jdmiay whence perhaps the Jdmaa of the Muhit and the 
other forms, Gomua y Gomiay etc. M. Polo’s Gavenia or Qaveno\ being the oldest, 
is undoubtedly the representative of the earliest name which we have restored as 
Javanaoy Yavanaa. The term poUty pulo, etc., stands for puruy ‘city,’ from 
which the Malay = ‘ island ’ is known to be derived. Hence, the compositum 
argues the existence, at a remote period, of a settlement of Javanaa or Yavanaa 
(P Greeks, Phmnicians) on that island, but more probably on the opposite coast of 
Acheb (Point of Gomispola), wlience the island seems to have got its name. 
The term may, of course, owe also its origin to some early establishment of the 
Java or C*hatvd race there, whence Acheh came to be named the ‘ Country of 
Jawi,' and afterward the whole island of Sumatra acquired that designation. 
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880-916. Rami Island. Extent, 800 parasangs (1,920 miles); 
produces camphor, etc. It belongs to the King of Zdbej , — 
Abu Zaid (Reinaud, op. cit., p. 93). 

943. Ramin Islands. Distant about 1,000 parasangs (2,400 miles) 
from Serendih (Ceylon). Well populated, and governed by 
kings; some inhabited by cannibals. Many gold-mines lie 
near the country of ICansur (Fansur), celebrated for its 
camphor, and are also at a short distance from the Elenjmdlun 
Islands (Nikobars). — MasMdl (‘‘Prairies d’Or,'* t. i, p. 339). 

955. Tjameri Island (= Lambri). In its valleys one 

sees large monkeys in troops, each headed by a chief; also 
zardfaa (snakes) and largo ants. The natives are anthro- 
pophagous, but only eat their enemies. Between Fansur and 
LamerT, among which communication by land exists, there is 
the bay of Lulu Bllenk (Telok Belong), inhabited by a race 
of caudate man-eaters. Serirah (= 6ri Bhoja) lies at the 
extremity of the island of LamerJ and at 120 zdmB (900 miles) 
from Kalah , — Captain Bozorg (“ Merveilles de Tlnde/* pp. 66, 
125, 176). 

cired 960. Lan-li, M. ( — ltdmrl, Rdmhrl^ Lambri). Persian 
envoys having embarked at Ch‘uan-chou (Zaitun?) reached it 
in some 40 days. After awaiting there the N.E. monsoon 
they sailed homewards, reaching their own country (Ta-ch‘i, 
^ in another 60 odd days more. — T‘ang and Sung 
histories (“ Pien-i-tien,” ch. 78). 

976. Ta-shih ( = Acheh?). An envoy from this country brings 
a negro slave from K*un4un (Malay Peninsula) to China, who 
causes much sensation at Court. {China Review, vol. viii, 
p. 189 ; see also p. 506 ante.) 

992. Ta-shih Country (Acheh). Lies at five days’ sailing from 
the southern coast of Shi-p^o {Jdba or Saba, west coast of 
Malay Peninsula). — Hist. Sung Dyn., bk. 489 (p. 511). 

? 11th century. Po-sz, ^ (= ?«««, VatudUna, i.e. either the 
Seti or Sd,»i [^Ijain-Besi], or the Satitang districts, west and 
east coast of Sumatra). Doubtful if so called from Para, Fara, 
or Persian colonies established there as suggested (see p. 679). 

? 12th century. Rahakaka. Islaitd (= Ramrl, Itamana, Yen-mo-na, 
Y t-mai-ni, see second entry from top of this table). Bhagavata 
and Padma Pura^^as. (Professor Hall’s edition of Wilson’s 
“ Visnu Purana,” vol. ii, p. 129, and vol. iv, p. 287.) 
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circd 1220-50. Country called Achehon the sea-coast of the island 
of Percha. — Kedah Annals/* ch. iii; see Journal Indian 
Archipelago, vol. iii, p. 162. 

1 240. Lan - wu - LI, m m s. (Lamburi, Rambri, Lambri}. 
A State sending yearly tribute to San-fo-chH (6ri Bhoja). 
On a hill called Hsi-lun^ (= Se-lun, Chalang), is 

a. sacred footprint, and a like imprint is visible in the water 
within about 50 to 60 miles distance from the hill ( = footprint 
on the banks of the Yamuna or Karmada = - wo - wa ?). 

Sei - lan, a State also tributary to 6rl Bhoja, is 

probably the same place, and seems to correspond to 
Chalang or Chellang, west coast of Sumatra. — Chao Ju-kua 
(see pp. 665, 683). 

1263-75. Ramani or Ramni Island (= Ye-mei-ni, Rambri). 
Inhabited by hairy little men with a language like birds* 
chirping. — Kazwlnl (“ Kosmographie,** i, p. 107). See Ibn 
Khurdadbih above. 

1274. Laheei City (=Lam-bari, Acheli district). Lies near 
Malay ur, and like this and Fansur is situated on a bay. — 
Ibn Sa‘id Merveilles de Plnde,** p. 158). 

circd 1280. LamIhi or Pulak LamIrI, i Island 

( « Lambri). Converted to Islamism by a fakir from the 
Koromandel coast. — “ Sejarah Malayu,** ch. viii (see p. 696). 
K.B. — The name is spelled d^oLamhrl, > in the Singapore 

edition of the same work, p. 73. 

1284. Kan-wu-li, ^ (Kamburi, Lamburi, Lamrl, 

Lambri), The Fuh-kien Government (i.e. ‘Zaitun*) sends 
an officer to summon this and three other States to do homage. 
{Asiatic Quart, Rev,, Jan., 1900, p. 132.) 

1286. Kan-wu-li sends envoys to the Chinese Court, together 
with those of Sumu -tu •la or Hsil - men - na (Samudra). 
(Op. cit., 1.1.) 

1292. Nan-wtj-li. An envoy from China despatched to call it 
into submission. — Hist. Yiian Dyn., bk. 131 (Groeneveldt, 
p. 155). 

1292-3. Lambri Kingdom. Produces sapanwood, camphor, and 
spices (cf. DimaahkI below). In its mountains are tailed 
men (cf. Captain Bozorg above). — Marco Polo, bk. iii, ch. 11. 

1294. Kan-wu-li. Its envoys who have been detained in China 
together with those of Su-mu-tuJa (Samudra), awaiting the 
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result of Kublai’s war with Java, are sent back with presents 
and an official safe-conduct tally. {Astatic Quart, Jicv,,loc. cit.) 

circd 1300. RahnI Island. Has a circumference of 500 miles ; 
it produces sapauwood, camphor, pepper, cloves, and cinnamon 
(cf. M. Polo, above). 

circd 1300. Arshir Island (Acheh ?). Produces camphor of 
a quality inferior to that from Fansur. — Dima^kl (Maehren, 
pp. 127, 205). 

circd 1305. Arrival of Johan Shah, who is alleged in the native 
chronicles to have been the first Muhammadan king of Acheh, 
his date being placed as far back as a.h. 601 = a.d. 1205, 
which we cannot accept (see p. 695). 

1310, Lamuri, a very large island, lying beyond Ceylon, and 
adjoining the country of Sumutra. — Rashidu*d-dln (Yule’s 
‘‘ M. Polo,” vol. ii, p. 300). 

1321. Lamri Island, produces sapanwood and bamboo. — Abu-1- 
Feda (Guyard, t. ii, pt. ii, p. 131). 

circd 1323. Lamori Country. Lies north of Sumoltra on the 
same island ; the natives are naked,’ cruel, and cannibals. — 
Friar Odoric (Ramusio, 1583 ed., vol. ii, f. 248). 

1345—6. Lahbri. Ignored by Ibn Batuta, who, however, speaks 
of the northern part of Sumatra as the island of Jawah, 

1375. Leroa City, on the north-west coast of the Ilia Taprohana 
(Sumatra). Probably meant for Lambri. — Catalan Atlas 
(see p. 647). 

1399. Nan-wu-li. Chinese map published by Phillips {Journal^ 
China Branch B,A,S,, vol. xx, Nos, 5 and 6). 

circd 1400. Acheh was a celebrated place for its numerous stone- 
cutters and gravers. — Kedah Annals” in Journal Indian 
Archipelago^ vol, iii, p. 259. 

1405. Nan-wu-li. a seal and letter sent to it from China 
through some lieutenant of the famous eunuch Cheng Ho. 
{T^oung-Paot 1901, p. 359, and Asiatic Quart, Rev,^ Jan., 
1900, p. 140.) 

1408. Cheng Ho comes in person to Nan-wu-li, (Op. cit., 1.1.) 

1411. The king sends an envoy to the Chinese Court, who goes 
on along with those of Kayeli (Cail, India) and Kclantan. 
{Asiat. Quart. Rev., loc. cit.) 
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1412. Nan-p‘o-li, ^ iU S (or Nam-bur~ri, 

Lamhurty Lamhri)^ lies west of Su-m^n-ta-la (Samudra), 
whence it can be reached in three days’ navigation. The 
king and people are all Muhammadans, and scarcely amount 
altogether to a thousand families. North-west of this country 
is the lofty island of Mau Shan, ill ( ~ I^ulo W eh with 
Lemoh-mati mountain), and west of this stretches the ocean 
called Na-mo-li or Na-mei-U^ S5 (or m) (= Ldmurt)^ 

This year the king, Ma^ha-ma Sha, ^ 

(= Mahmud, or Muhammad, Shah), sends an envoy, along 
with an envoy of Samudra, to bring tribute to China. The 
Emperor bestows upon them court-dresses, and to the king 
a seal and an investiture, whilst Cheng Ho is commissioned to 
transmit the imperial instructions to this country. The latter 
continues to send tribute yearly until the end of Ch'eng-tsu’s 
reign (a.d. 1424). 

The son of the king, ^ah Jehan, also despatches 

an envoy to bring tribute. — Hist. Ming Dyn. {Jl^oung^Pao, 
1901, pp. 357-8). 

1415, 1416, 1418, 1419, 1421, 1423. Envoys from JSTan-p^o-U 

reach China with tribute. (^Asiat, Quart, Jan., 1900, 

p. 140.) 

1416. Nan-wu-li^ ?& a? s, sends an envoy with tribute. Cheng 
Ho is ordered to take him back to his country. — Hist. Ming 
Dyn. {Poung-Pao, 1901, p. 359). 

1430. Cheng Ho goes on his last voyage, bringing presents to all 
countries, among which is Nan-p^o-li, which gets her share of 
the imperial gifts. (Op. cit., p. 358; Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
p. 221.) N.B. — This is the last mention of either Nan-wu-li 
or Nan-p^o-li in the records of the period. 

1471-2. AchEh, Upon the Cham capital, Bal Angwe, 

being taken and destroyed by the Annamese, Po Ling, a royal 
prince of Champa, takes refuge in Acheh, of which country 
he becomes ‘‘the original king.” — “ Sejarah Maluyu,” ch. iii 
(Leyden’s ** Malay Annals,” p. 211). 

1507. Sultan ‘All Mu gh ayat ^lah ascends the throne of Acheh, 
A.H. 913. — “ Bustanu-s-salatln ” (Millies’ “ Monnaies des 
Indigenes,” p. 71). 
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1516. Achem, a kingdom on the northern extremity of Sumatra 
Island. — Barbosa (Ramusio, vol. i, 1563 cd., f. 318 verso), 

1521. Dachem. — “ Tombo do Estado da India” (p. 511). 

1522. Sultun 'AIT conquers Pedlr, Samudra, and other places on 
the north coast of Sumatra. He dies the same year, being 
succeeded by Sultan Salah-iid-dln. — " Bustanu-s-salatin ” 
(Millies, loc. cit.). 

1540. Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, brother of the preceding, deposes him, 
owing to his incapability of ruling the kingdom. The 
dethroned Salah-ud-dTn dies nine years afterwards. (Ibid.) 

1567-8. Sultan ‘All ll'ayat ^ah (Husain), son of the preceding, 
succeeds. (Ibid.) 

1567-8. Sultun Merad, Sultan Sri Alara, ex-king of Priaman, 
Sul.tan Zainu-1- 'Abidin, and Sultan Janll succeed, having but 
short reigns. (Op. cit., p. 75.) 

eired 1569. Perak is conquered by the Achinese, who make 
prisoner, amongst others, the son of the king there. This 
prince is set up as king of Acheh, over which he reigns under 
the title of Mansur Shah, making himself very formidable 
to the Portuguese of Malacca. (Op. cit., p. 75 ; Newbold’s 
“Straits of Malacca,” London, 1839, vol. ii, p. 24, etc.) 

1585. Mansur ^ah is murdered by General Marah Tiza, a quondam 
fisherman, who places on the throne Sultan Buyung, the 
young son of the murdered king, of whom he becomes the 
governor. 

1586. Dagin, Dacin, Dachien, king of Assf (“K^ di Afsi ”). 
(Gasparo Balbi, “ Viaggio dclPIndie Orientali,” Venetia, 1590, 
ff. 129 verso f 130, 132 verso.) 

1588. 'Alau-d-din H'ayat ^ah, the quondam Marah Tiza, having 
murdered the young Sultan Buyung, ascends the throne ; ho 
is very cruel and sanguinary. It is of this wicked ruler that 
the Chinese accounts say: “During the period Wan-li 
(1573-1620) the reigning family was twice changed, and at 
last their king was a slave. . . . Ho slew the rightful 

sovereign; . . . having obtained command of the army, 

not long afterwards he killed his master and put himself 
in his place. • . . He is much given to cruelty; every 

year he kills more than ten people and washes his body 
with their blood, saying that this may prevent disease.” 
After the murder of the king the name of the country was 
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changed into Ya-chH^ m {A-ts^aij A-t8*ty A-che = Acheh). 
— Hist. Ming Dyn., bk. 325. (See Groencveldt, op. cit., 
pp. 213, 214; also T^oung^PaOy 1901, pp. 344, 345 and 
367, 368, the accounts of which events have been misunderstood 
by both Professors Schlegel and Parker. See for the latter’s 
mistake the Asiat. Quart. Itev.y Jan., 1900, p, 137. About 
the king’s origin and his sanguinary crimes see Davis, 1599, 
who states that Sultan “Aladin,” i.e. 'Alau-d-dln, was 
originally a fisherman, and rose in rank gradually until he 
became admiral, when he murdered the heir to the throne ; 
also Beaulieu, vtde Prevost’s “Hist. Gen. des Voyages,” vol. i, 
p. 373, and vol. ix, pp. 350-2.) 

1602. Sultan ‘All Mn^ayat ^ah, son of the preceding, succeeds 
to the throne. (Millies, op. cit., p. 84.) 

1607. Sultan Iskander Muda succeeds to the crown. Under his 
rule the kingdom of Acheh attains the climax of its splendour. 
(Op. cit., pp. 84, 85.) 

1612. Letter of Sultan Iskander Muda of Acheh to King James I 
of England. In this valuable document the former claims 
the following possessions: — 


A. — Eastehn Side of AcHiiii. 


1. Lubok, 

2. Pidir (Pedlr), ji . 

3. Semcrlang, 

4. Pasangan, . 

5. Pasai, • 

6. Perlak, ^ ^ . 

7. Basitang, . 

8. Tamiyang, • 

9. Dell, 


10. Asahan, . 

11. Tanjong, 

12. Pani (Panei), 

13. Bakan, 

14. Batu Sawar, jjLj , and 

all dependent countries, 
[15. Perak, ) - ^the 

[16. Pahang, ^IS] j 
17. Indraglrl, 


B. — Westekn Side of Acheh. 

1. Chalang (Chellang), Barus, V • 

2, Daya, P^saman, ^ a»am3 . 


45 
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5. Tiku, . 

6. Priaman,^ljy'|j;J”®Vegoid. 

, . r mines in the 

7. Sallda, J mountains. 

8. Indrapura, jfjSjJJl. 

9. Bengku-ule (Bengkulen), 

10. Sallbar (Selebar),^^-u^. 

11. Palembang, 

1613. Sultan Iskander Muda makes war upon Johor, (Millies, 
op. cit., p. 85.) 

1618. Sultan Iskdnder Muda makes war upon Pahang. (Op. cit.) 

1618. A-ch*t, 32 ^(=Acheh). Formerly it was [called ?] the 

^ Ta-s/n Country,* ^ ® Tarshts/if Tajik ^ Bachi?]. 

Ambergris costs 12 golden coins the tael, which makes 192 
golden coins a kati .... During the Sung dynasty 
[a.d. 960-1 280J this country had the reputation of possessing 
much gold, silver, and silk, whilst the skill of its artisans 
was highly praised. — Tung-hsi Yang-k‘au,** bk. iv (see 
T'‘oung-PaOy 1901, pp. 367, 368, and Qrocnoveldt, op. cit., 
pp. 215, 216). N.B. that since a.d. 1505 Barthema mentions 
silk as being produced in large quantities in Pedir (see 
Rarausio, vol. i, f. 166 verso). The reference to silver in the 
Chinese account is furthermore interesting, in view of the 
connection of Achch with Ptolemy*s Argyre, as well as with 
a possible Phoenician Tarshish , — From this x>criod the history 
of Acheh is sufficiently well known, from both local and 
Western sources, as not to present any more special features 
falling within the scope of the present inquiry ; hence it is 
needless to go on summarizing its principal events any further. 

1619. Sultan Iskander Muda conquers the States of Kedah and 
Perak on the Malay Peninsula (according to the letter quoted 
above, however, Perak was already part of his dominions in 
1612). (Op. cit.) 

1621. Sultan Iskander Muda conquers Padang, Singkel, and other 
portions of the west coast of Sumatra (sec, however, the letter 
cited above). (Op. cit.) 


12, JambI, 

{Journal Straits Branch 
No. 31, pp. 123-30.) 

N.B. — I have thought it useful tc 
reproduce this as yet little known list, 
far more complete as regards the 
northern part of Sumatra than De 
Barros’, not only for the historical 
interest it presents, but also for the 
spelling of many place-names it gives, 
which are often vainly looked for in 
Malay dictionaries and similar works 
of reference. 
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D. The Great Anambaa or Siantan Group. 


Islands of the Satyrs (No. 125). 

Ptolemy reckons three of them and reports : — ** The 
inhabitants are said to have tails like those with which 
Satyrs are depicted.*' Legends of savages with tails are 
current in several parts of Indo-China and the Malay 
Archipelago ; but the reference here seems to be rather to 
some large species of monkeys than to human beings. The 
centre of this group of islands falls, as shown in the tables 
and maps, in long. 107° 15' E. and lat. 3° 40' N., corrected ; 
that is, just midway between the Anambas and Natunas. 
I have, however, reason to believe that the Anambas alone 
are meant, both for linguistic arguments which I shall 
hereafter bring forward, and because they lie more directly in 
the track of ships sailing from the Straits to Xamboja or 
Champa. Speaking of this insular group Crawfurd says : 
^*The islands called by European navigators the Anambas, 
a name not known to the Malays of the country, are 
properly called by the various names of Siantan {^Syantan 
or Sydtan, Jamajah [more correctly, Jamdja^ 

and Saramn [^Sardsan, which make the northern, 

middle, and southern Anambas of our charts. They are, 
in all, about fifty in number .... hilly and sterile, 
and inhabited by true Malays, always poor, and commonly 
inoffensive." ^ The correct names and Malay equivalents 
that I have inserted within brackets actually occur in the 
Fasai chronicle in the list of countries conquered by the 
Javanese army from Majapahit in a.d. 1377 or thereabouts.^ 

‘ ‘‘Embassy to Siam and Cochin-China,’* 2nd ed. (London, 1830), vol. i, 
p. 455. 

* See Dulaurier in Journal Asiatiqu^, 1846, pp. 554, 656, and 661. Dulaurier 
was at a loss to identify JamSja, Syatan, Saraaan^ and several other names in 
that list, which have been, however, subsequently located by Marre (see 
“ Histoire des Rois de Pasey,” Paris, 1874, pp. 97, 107). The list is invaluable, 
as it undoubtedly goes back to several centuries and supplies us with the forms 
that such toponymies had then. It is important to notice that the terms Anamha 
and Natuna do not at all occur in the hst, the principal islands of such groups 
being each named separately. The Natunas mentionea therein are : (1) Fulo Ldut^ 
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Among such names I desire to lay special stress on that of 
SiantaHy which is not so spelled as in the present day, but 
is written Sydtan or Sidtany a fact upon which we are going 
to base the etymological discussion directly. As regards 
Sarasan, Crawfurd was of course mistaken in making it 
a southern Anamba; it belongs to the South Natuna group. 
It should indeed be added, in justice to him, that on 
pp. 89, 90 of the same volume he classifies it correctly as 
the most southern island of the Natunas.^ Qroeneveldt has. 


(North Xatnua) ; (2) Banguratiy (Great Natuna) ; (3) Swohi 

or Subi, (the northernmost of the South Natiinas) ; and (4) Sardsariy 

(the Sirhassen of our charts, in the South Natunas group), spelt Sardtty 
in Dulaurier- (op. cit., p. 554), which is worth noting. 

^ The passage here referred to is interesting as recording two names for the 
same island, that have now disappeared from our charts. He says : “ High Inland 
or Sapata^ so called in the maritime charts, and the most southern of the group 
denominated the Natunas .... Sapata is the island called Sarasan by 
the Malays ; and the Great Natuna, a very large island, they denominate 
Bangoran. The name Natuna ia not known in their language, and, it is 
probable, was imposed by the Portuguese.” The name High Island yve find 
entered in Ilorsbiirgh’s charts and directory. As regards Sapata, it is un- 
doubtedly a term of Portuguese origin, Sapato; Malay Spdtu, I = a ‘shoe.* 

But, concerning the names Anamba and Natuna, it is difficult to say how they 
have originated. Probably Crawfurd is right in ascribing their invention to the 
Portuguese. However, the second one, Natuna, seems to be derived from an 
older term, tung, tong, dong, or tan, which occurs, as w'e shall see, in the 
designation Tung- Tung applied by tlie Chinese to the Great Natuna, and which 
may have been borrowed, in imitation, from Sydtan or Siantan, Otherwise, 
Tung- Tung may be but a travesty of Hatu (Tanjong Datu), the cape forming the 
northern extremity of the Great Natuna. For it is to be noticed that its 
homonym. Cape Hatu, the nearest headland of Borneo, appears in some old maps 
as Tanjong Hoton (see e.g. the map at end of vol. i of Sonnerat’s voyage, 
published a.d. 1781), From Hoton to Hotun, Notun, and Natun the gap is not 
very wide. As regards the term Anamba I am at a loss to suggest a derivation, 

except from, perhaps, the Malay Anam, ~ ‘six.* However, this is a mere 

conjecture. Neither group of islands appears in European maps until the 
end of the seventeenth century ; neither are they spoken of, in so far as I am 
aware, by any Western traveller before that period. Valentijn is one of the very 
first authors to have them on his map, 1726, where they appear as Anamba and 
Naima (for Natuna). Next year, in the map appended to Mandelslo’s travels 
(Amsterdam, 1727, pp. 8, 9), they are marked Anamba and Natuna, Hamilton 
speaks of them since about 1720 in the following terms; “ . . . there are two 
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contrary to his wont, not gone far wrong in suggesting, 
this time, wisely followed by interrogation marks, Natuna 
and Anamba respectivelj^- as the equivalents of the Tung^tung, 
^ and Hsi-tiing^ Islands mentioned in the 

account of the Chinese expedition to Java, a.d. 1292-3.^ 
He is, however, certainly mistaken in pedantically rendering 
the second toponymic as * Western Tung^ for there can be 
no question that this is a mere transcript of Sydtariy the 
name of the island in the Northern Anamba group, which 
may, at best, be meant for that particular group only, and 
not for the whole of the Anambas. As regards the first 
toponymic, Tung - Ttmgy it is yet doubtful whether it 
should be taken as meaning ^Eastern Tung* according to 
Mr. Groeneveldt's view, or as a transcript of some local 
name (perhaps of Datu Point at the north end of Great 
Anamba as suggested in note 1 to p. 708). For it is plain 
to me that this term Tung^Tung merely designates the Great 
Natuna or Banguran, and not at all the whole group of the 
Natunas, or even the more tiny cluster of the northern 
of such islands. Although Sinologists have hitherto rested 
perfectly satisfied with such vague, generic identifications 
made grosso modo like this, our intention in the present 
inquiry is to push our investigation to the utmost of our 
ability, in order to arrive as accurately as possible at 
identifications of ancient toponymies, thus supplying our 
readers with genuine, instead of imaginary, fabricated 
geography, as has hitherto too often been done. This 
aim, to which we have kept throughout, we intend to 
adhere to in this section also, which is the last one of the 
present volume. 

That Tung^Tung, then, simply meant the Great Natuna 
is amply evidenced by Chinese itineraries from Champa to 
Java, as well as by the Chinese map of the period published 


clusters of islands . . . One is called Anamba and the other Natuna^ hvA by the 
natives Sciantan is the common aj^llatiun for both clusters. Their inhabitants 
are called Bougies*'^ (Pink6rton*8 Collect, of Voyages, vol. viii, p. 460). There- 
fore, Siantan^ Sgdtan (Chinese Hai-tung) was their common name. 

* See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 161 ; and in China BaviaWy vol. iv, p. 249. 
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by Phillips.^ Starting with this first, I have been enabled 
to recognize in it two hitherto unidentified islands of the 
Natuna group, besides Tung^Tung^ viz., 8ha-niu-p*i, fp ^ Si 
(S^-trtt-&i=:Suwobi or Subi), and Tung Sht-lung^ IK 
or Eastern BM^lnng {She^lung^ Sha-rong^ Sardn of the Pasai 
chronicle, i.e. Sar^an or Sirhassen). Turning now to the 
itinerary from Champa to Java translated by W. F. Mayers 
from the chronicle of the Yiian dynasty,* and prudently 
omitted by Groeneveldt, we again find the latter island 
mentioned, along with two others of the Northern Natunas, 
which we shall presently identify. The itinerary runs as 
follows : — * 

Sailing from Champa [the capital, i.e. Bal Angwe at Kwl* 
non] the course is steered for Zing Shan^ [Ij 

Lihga-parvata, i.e. Cape Varolla]. Thence fifty watches 
[ = 500-600 miles] are required to reach : 

1. Wu-Icung ITsu]^* HI lit. ^centipede') [— 

kong or Stu-kung^ the northernmost of the Natunas, situated 
above the north end of Pulo L&ut. Its distance from Cape 
Varella is about 486 miles, which, allowing for slight 
detours in sailing, fairly corresponds with that given in 
the text]. “Pive watches [60-60 miles] westward from 
the rocks at the point of this island bring the vessel to : 

2. Mdu Shan^^ llj =‘Hat Island.’ Evidently Tokong* 

boro, i.e. the Pyramidal rocks, west of the Great Natuna, 
which lie at 63 miles south-west of the northern end 
of Sto-kong Island]. ** Again ten watches [100-120 
miles] and the JSaUern She -lung Shan [< Serpent and 
Dragon ’ Headland] is sighted.” [This must be : 

3. Tung Sh4-lung^ V as «> referred to above, which, with 

the third character but slightly altered, means instead the 
‘ Eastern Serpent-cage ’ ; to us, Sarasan Island]. “ After 
this the vessel passes between : 

4. BrOund Island [? Yuan (or Ztcan ?) 27«a, (Q (or P) IHl] 

and 

* Journal China Branch vol. xxi (1886). 

* See China Review, vol. iv, pp, 173, 174. 

* It goes without saving that with the exception of Ling Shan, rightly located 
by Mayers, none of the other toponymies here mentioned have been, so far, 
correctly identified either by him or others. 
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6. Double Island'* Liang Shan, fg ^Ij. No sailing distance 
being stated, it is difficult to say whether South Haycock, 
St. Pierre, or Marundum are the two islands meant on 
the one side ; or Saddle Island and Gamers Hump on the 
other. No native names being besides entered in our charts 
and directories for these islands, identification becomes 
doubly difficult. It would appear from the sequel, as well 
as from the Chinese names applied to the two islands in 
question, that Hound Island is Camel's Hump (so named 
from its configuration), and that Double Island is Saddle 
Island (so called on account of two hills forming its saddle). 
Otherwise, Double Island may be meant for the two 
St. Pierre islands, which appear to be connected by a reef]. 
** Passing by : 

6. Lo-wei Shan ” [? jft llj > no doubt Pulo Wai, the north- 

westernmost island of the Tambelan group], where there 
are 18 fathoms of water, five watches more [50-60 miles] 
bring the vessel to : 

7. * Bamboo Island' [evidently Chu Shan, which must 

be Temaju off the west coast of Borneo (Manpawa district). 
This island lies at some 90 miles S.E. from Pulo Wai. If, 
however, Chu or C^hu is not a transcript of any indigenous 
name. Direction Island (Pulo Pengiki Kechil), which lies 
at but 70 miles S.S.E. from Pulo Wai, may be meant]. 
Thence in five watches [50-60 miles] 

8. Ki-lung HbH (‘ Hen-coop ' Island) is reached." [The original 

characters are evidently Ke-lung, Ke-rung, and 

Gurong is the island intended ; at any rate one of them, 
for there are two rocky islets of that name, situated 
north-eastward of Earimata, and about half-way between 
Heleidung and Pelapi Islands. Their distance from either 
Temaju or Direction Island is, however, close upon 120 
miles, and as there are no other islands lying half-way 
between them, wo must conclude that the sailing distance 
has been understated, or that some slip has occurred in the 
text, which should read ten, instead of five, watches.] 
From this point it is ten watches [100-120 miles] to : 

9 . Kau-lan Shan, ^ SI 111 [or ax, K64an, Keu-lan 

Shan^f where wood and water may be procured." [This, 
despite Qroeneveldt and, after him. Professor Schlegel, is 
unmistakably Gelah Island, as the sensible Phillips long ago 
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doubtfully suggested.^ The truth of my assertion can be 
easily ascertained by a glance at the Chinese map published by 
Phillips, where Kau-lan is marked immediately below Kari- 
mata and an hitherto unidentified island named + HI , 
Shih-erh^t8%y which, I am glad to state, is Serutu, which 
lies south-westwards of Karimata, although mapped by 
mistake south-eastwards in the cartographical document in 
question. Westwards of Karimata the map shows Ma-li- 
tungy i.e. Belltong or Billiton, and westwards of this again 
Ua, P^eng-kuy i.e. Bangka, so that it clearly follows 
that the latter is not Ma-li-tungy nor Billiton Kau-lavty as 
Groeneveldt would have us to believe. Kau-lan is therefore 
most certainly Gelam (now also called Laag) Island, the 
largest of a group lying ten miles north-westward of 
Sambar Point, the south-west extremity of Borneo. And 
under the said denomination of JBTau-lan the Chinese 
probably included also the neighbouring Bauwal or Kumpal 
Island, lying but six miles northward of Gelam, for it is 
stated that Bauwal or Kumpal ‘‘was, in former times, the 
rendezvous for the China convoys in case of separation, and 
then known as Rendezvous Island.” * This circumstance, 
as well as the fact that both islands are thickly wooded, 

^ See Journal China Branch vol. xxi, p. 40. In the Chinese 

map published therein the name is written slightly differently, viz. ^ m. 

Chiao^lanf Kantian ^ which matters very little, as the sounds are very nearly the 
same in both transcripts, although the former one, K^’o-lan, better conveys the 
phonology Galam or Gelam of the original term. The wild attempt of Groeneveldt 
to identify this island with Billiton (despite the discrepancy in names) in order 
that he may connect Ma-^li^tnng (which is no other than ^litung or Billiton) with 
the Bangka of his heart, excites a feeling of commiseration for the poor historical 
geography of the Archipelago which he has so ruthlessly mangled, and this time, 
it would seem almost deliberately, perverted (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 151, 
157, 201). However much we may appreciate the boon he has conferred upon 
us b^ placing within our reach, ready translated, so many Chinese accounts of 
Archipelagan geography, we would be indeed still more thankful had he given us 
fewer incorrect identifications. For, when critically examined, as we have done 
in the course of the present inquiry, the equivalents he gives for such place- 
names, often with muen self-assurance, prove, with but rare exceptions, hopelessly 
wrong. But what are we to say when, simply because he did not find the name 
of Bangka Island in the texts ne worked upon (although it most plainly appears 
on the Chinese map published by Phillips since 1886, and is also mentioned 
^Ma Huan, a.d. 1416), he makes the statement that this island is what the 
Ciunese called Ma-^li-tung ^ when it is clearly no other than Billiton ; and then, 
being in want of a term for the latter, gives it the impossible name Ko^lan ? 
A moment’s consideration would have avoided this and saved the reader much 
unnecessary loss of time and inconvenience in his researches. On the other 
a^mpt made by Professor Schlegel of connecting Ma^li^tung or Ma^yih^tung 
with Btntang (see Poung-Fao, vol. ix, pp. 365-83} I need not dwell. 

• “ China Sea Directory,” vol. i, 4th ed. (1896), p. 492. 
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agrees remarkably with, the account of the role played by 
Kau-lan in the .Taya expedition of 1292-3.^ So does its 
sailing distance from Ki-lung^ given in the text under 
examination, accord with the distance Gurong — Gelam, 
which is about 105 miles.] ^‘Thirty watches farther on 
[ as 300—60 miles] lies Ki-li-min Sharif ^ S PI Ili, 
i.e. Krimun or Karimon Java.” [The distance from 
Gelam to Karimon Java is only about 180 miles; hence 
there must be some clerical error in the text, which should 
read ' fifteen watches.’] 

We need not follow this itinerary any further, since our 
object for having introduced it here — which was to show 
that the Chinese had separate names for each of the principal 
Natuna Islands, and that Tung-tung to them merely meant 
the largest of these, i.e. the Great Natuna or Bangoran — 
is now fully attained. Another important result attained 
is the determination of the sea - route followed by the 
Chinese expedition to Java, and, no doubt, long afterwards 
by Chinese junks. Of this sea-route the translations and 
publications hitherto made by Sinologists gave but the 
very haziest idea ; the Anambas and Natunas are mentioned 
as passed on the way, but whether through the middle, 
eastwards, or westwards of them it was left for the reader 
to conjecture. Thanks to the above inquiry, we are now 
certain that the Chinese sea- route to Java lay south by west 
from Cape Varella on the Champa (Cochin-China) coast, 
straight for Setokong or Stokong, near the northern extreme 
of Pulo Laut or North Natuna ; after which the course 
was shaped towards the south-west, in order to clear the 
Pyramidal Rocks and other dangers, when it was again 
altered to due south, thus passing between Bangoran (Great 
Natuna) and the North Anambas (Siantan group), the Tung- 
Tung and Hai-Tung of the Chinese respectively. Sirhassen 


’ Gelam ia the Malay name for MelaUwa lencodendran, the Kajaput oil-tree. 
Fei-Hsin (1436) describes Kau~lan Island as high and covered with trees, 
affording ample building materials; and adds that the Chinese expedition to 
Java in 1292-3 being driven by a storm on this island many ships were lost, 
whereupon the crews landed and constructed new ves^ls. Bot\^ Gelam and 
Bauwal are low, but in the centre of the latter are two hills. 
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or Sarasan (the Eastern Shi^lung of the Chinese), with, no 
doubt, either Seraga (West Island) or Brian Island (probably 
the unnamed Western SM-lung), being all conspicuous, were 
then sighted, evidently from afar ; and the vessel proceeded 
between either Camel’s Hump and Saddle Island, or the 
latter and St. Pierre, to the Tambelans. Here, after having 
passed Pulo Wai, it steered south-east towards Temaju, and 
continued her course along the west coast of Borneo. 

The same itinerary is laid down, although with far less 
wealth of particulars, in the History of the Yuan dynasty, 
where it is stated that the expedition in 1292, after haying 
passed Champa, came in the first month of the following year 
(1293) to the Tung^Ttmg and Hsi^Tung islands (i.e. Bangoran 
and Siantan, the meaning being that the course lay between 
them), after which it entered the Hxc&n*tan (lit. ^ Chaotic,’ 
or * Turbid ’) Ocean, ^ * Archipelago,’ 

so called, no doubt, by the Chinese, on account of the 
innumerable islands with which it is studded, forming 
so many channels, which, naturally, confuse the navigator. 
Assuredly, * Labyrinthean ’ is what the Chinese intended 
by Hicin - tun. Proceeding, the expedition reached the 
Kan-lan^ Island or Islands, Igfl (Kom-lam, Kam-lam, 
Kan-ran), by which, no doubt, the Tambelans (a name easily 
corrupted into Knmhelan^ Kamblan) are meant. Next, the 
fleet came to Karimata and Kaxi-lan (Gelam).* 

On Phillips’ map — where, by the way, but few of the 
places named in the above itineraries are shown — a different 
route is laid down, passing between Tung ^ Tung (Great 
Natuua) on the one side, and Sha-icu-pH (Suwobi or Subi) 
and Tung Shi-lung (Saran or Sarasan) on the other, thus 
showing that at the period the map was drafted {circd 
A.D. 1399) the channel between the Great Natuna and Subi 
had come to be used instead of the earlier one between the 

' This is the name for the so-called Chinese olive, the fruit of various species 
of Canarium (alhum^ pxmela, etc.). 

* See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 151, where he renders, of course, Hwen*tun 
Ta-yang by 'Indian Sea (?),’ Kantian by ‘Olive Islands (P),’ Kau^lan by 
‘ Billiton,’ and so forth ; with how much profit to the reader I leave it to be 
imagined. 
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former and the North Anambas.^ On this route we need 
not to dwell any further. What concerns us and is most 
important for the point at issue are the two facts elicited in 
the course of the present inquiry, Tiz., (1) that the Chinese 
term Tung - Tung merely designated the Great Natuna 
(Bangoran), the other chief islands in the Natuna group 
being known by different names peculiar to each of them ; 
and (2) that the early Chinese sea-route to the southern 
part of the Archipelago lay between the Natunas and the 
Anambas. This was no doubt the course taken during the 
north-east monsoon, the favourable time for such a passage, 
and is the very course followed to this day, and during the 
same monsoon, by sailing-vessels bound from the China Sea 
to Sunda Strait. We thus have a continuity of tradition 
for this sea-route extending over the space of six centuries 
(i.e. from 1292 to the present day). And, as we may well 
assume that the Chinese did not discover that route them- 
selves, but learned it from either Arab or Persian pilots 
who had received the knowledge from their predecessors of, 
say, six or more centuries before that, we can conclude 
without fear of exaggeration that such a route was already 
known and followed in Ptolemy's time and even earlier. 

Turning now to the next point, namely, the term Hsi^tung 
applied by the Chinese to the Anambas, it is quite possible 
that, contrary to what we have noticed in the case of the 
Natunas, this term not only specifically designated Siantan 
Island, but probably included the whole group of the Northern 
Anambas, for these islands (Siantan or Terampah ; Mata, 
Yang, or Niuluan ; Mubur ; Kelong or Tabiyan ; Mentala 
or Cocos, etc., to speak only of the largest) lie so close 
together as to look like one single island to ships passing 
even within a short distance of them. Moreover, in the 
Chinese map above referred to, no other island is marked 
which could in any measure correspond to either these or 

^ There is, besides, a course marked between the Southern Natunas and the 
Borneo coast, f.e. hy Api Passage, which must, however, have been known and 
used long Wore that by junks proceeding from the southern part of the 
Archipelago to Brunei or" Cochin-China, and vice versa. 
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any other or the Anambas (Siantan, of course, excepted), 
a remarkably strange fact, because Jemaja and Ridbu, which 
are somewhat separated from the rest, might reasonably be 
expected to have attracted attention and won a place in 
the Chinese maps and itineraries. Perhaps they failed to do 
so merely through some oversight ; in any case, it is a fact 
that no other name but UsUtung appears there to represent 
the Anamba group. Notwithstanding this, we shall not 
jump at once to the conclusion, which well might be a rash 
one, that Hsi-tung was the Chinese generic term for the whole 
of the Anambas. The most reasonable course, I think, is 
to hold that this was the designation for Siantan, and 
at best for the other islands lying immediately close by, 
forming collectively the group now known as the Northern, 
or Great, Anambas. As to the West Anambas, of which 
Jemaja forms the principal feature, and the South Anambas, 
which are but islets of almost insignificant size, we must 
conclude for the present that the Chinese either had no term 
for them or omitted to put it on record. 

With respect now to the term Hsi-tung; there cannot be 
the least shadow of a doubt that, as already suggested, it is 
but a transcript of Sydtan^ the old form of the name for the 
island presently known as Sidntan^ The characters ^ 
have, in fact, the sounds Sai-tung, Si-tung, Sae-tung, 8i-tong 
in the dialects known to be the best representatives of the 
old Chinese pronunciation, and the difference between such 
sounds and that of Sydtan is very trifling, being easily 
accounted for by the Chinese desire to transcribe names 
foreign to them in such a manner as to elicit some 
meaning out of them in their own language, even at the 
cost of sacrificing accuracy of rendering in such a process. 
From the form Sydtan occurring in the Fasai chronicle in, 

^ Siantan is the present-day Malay name for certain species of Rubiaceas, viz., 
Siantan Jantan (i.e. ' male ’) = Ixora aweena, Siantan Hntan (i.e. ‘ wild ') 
= Jtandia longijtora ; but we should not trust such Malay appellations applied 
to places in the Archipelago, for they cannot be very old, and in most instances 
are, in their turn, but Malay transformations of older toponymies similar in 
sound, but different in meaning. The case in point is very good evidence as 
to such a transforii Ation having occurred, for the older spelling followed by the 
Malays themselves for the name of the inlands is SyStan, 
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say, the fifteenth century or later, but traditionally handed 
down from about 1377, the date of the Javanese conquest, 
and very likely from far older ages ; and from the Chinese 
factitious transcript Hsi-tung, or 8ai~lung, Si-Uing, already 
appearing in the Chinese map of 1399, we acquire the 
absolute certainty that the toponymic in question is no 
modern invention, but must have existed under a very 
similar form for centuries prior to that period. 

Such being the case, it is easy to see that from 
Sgatan, Saitun, and Saittn the transition to the Ptolemaic 
Satyron is easy. Already we have had occasion to notice 
that the early Greek, or maybe Alexandrine, navigators, 
were not a whit behind travellers of later ages ^ in 
’making up’ toponymies in such a way as to extract some 


^ To give but a few iu.stances for this ‘ striving after meaning ’ at the hands of 
comparatively modern Western travellers, Daman, on the coast of Gujarat, is 
converted into Demon (“The First Letter Book of the East India Company, 
1 COO— 1619,*’ London, 1893, p. 247). Lan-c*hang [vide supruj p. 149) becomes 
Zan John in the *‘Calend?jir of State Papers of the East Indies,*’ vol. ii (1617- 
1621), p. 90. The Mo -nam River of Siam assumes the oracular form Memnon with 
Hamilton (“ A New Account of the East Indies,” London, 1744, vol. ii, p. 160). 
Skijang Island in Singapore Strait and Shang-ch‘uan Island in the approach to 
the Canton River become both- St. John Islands in our charts and the accounts 
of European travellers (e.g, Dampier, vol. i, p, 406). Re [Bnrmanice Yay) on 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula rises to the dignity of a CidacU do liei 
in the early Portuguese maps, and Cit^ dee roie in Duval’s map, 1686. Old 
Tavoy, otherwise known as Mro-houng, is transformed into a Cidade de los Moros 
in an anonymous Portugue.se map of cired 1580 ; and an island in front of it is 
accordingly marked I. de Moro. Ayuthia, the old Siamese capital, is turned into 
a Far Eastern Judea in Cock.s’ “Diary,” 1617 (Hakluyt Soc., vol. i, p. 272), 
and other papers of the period (“ Calendar of State Papers, East Indies,*^ vol. ii, 
1617-21, p. 90). Balbi, 1580, mentions (p. 66) an island Mazzacan near the 
Indian Bassein (probably Mazagong, Bombay), and Valentine Moravia, 1616, 
applies the name Monaco to the Moluccas. 

Many other instances of amusing ’perversions of toponymies in Further 
India at the hands of travellers and geographers have fallen under our notice 
in the course of the precedi^ pages ; and an exhaustive list of all of them 
would occupy many pages. The amusement would, however, reach its climax 
were such a list supplemented by another one exhibiting the extraordinary 
changes that other names or native words in the same region have undergone 
whilst passing through the pen of Western book-writers on these countries. 
Suffice to point out as fairly good specimens the following : — A Myo-eaycy or 
town clerk, bailiff, is called a Mewjerry by Symes (“ Embassy to the Kingdom 
of Ava,” 1795) ; and Uparaja is playfully converted into Upper Rodger in 
a letter dated 1755 from Captain Jackson at Syriam in Pegu (Dalrymple’s 
“Oriental Repertory,” vol. i, p. 192). Again, a Malay gadU or ‘virgin’ 
becomes, miraoile dictu, apotheosized into a ‘ goddess ’ in the parlance of old 
British residents in Malaya ! Thus even the famous Swiftian All-egga-under^ 
the-grater pales before these achievements, so true it is that truth is stranger 
than fiction. 
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amusing meaning out of them in their own language 
whenever they got a chance for so doing. Hence, it should 
not be surprising that, having heard the term Sydtan, 
Saitun^ Satun^ or something similar, as being the name 
of the Northern Anambas, and having noticed at the 
same time the simian features and habits or the apparel of 
the natives, who at that time must have been of a Negritic 
type akin to that of the present Samang of the Malay 
Peninsula, they thought it a good joke to call the islands 
they inhabited by the name of Sarvpayv vrjaoi,. From such 
a stage to the growth of the legend that the inhabitants had 
tails like the Satyr demigods of Greek mythology it is but 
a brief step, so easy indeed inasmuch as fabulous stories 
of tailed men are no less current in the Archipelago than 
they are on the Indo-Chinese mainland, and have no doubt 
been repeated by mariners from the remotest period.^ As 

^ The stories current on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and Sumatra about tailed 
men have already received attention above (p. 687, note 5). Here it remains to 
briefly notice those concerning the parts of the Archipelago situated within tolerable 
proximity of the Anambas and Natunas. Colonel Yule has already given several 
of them, covering a very wide field (see “ Marco Polo,’’ 3rd ed., vol. ii, pp. 301, 
302), but the subject is by no means exhausted. Here we shall add a few that 
have escaped his notice, as well as that of his last editor, connected with the area 
now uUder consideration. 

1. Ma Tuan-lin, quoting from the “ Nan-t'u-hsiu-chuan,” an older work 
(op. cit., p. 299), tells us that eastwards of the JToM-fi, m {Kau-l\^ JTtf-ri), 
country there is a land called F*u-lOy (Burn, Buro), where the natives 

all have a tail from five to six ts^un [i.e. Chinese inches =s 1*41 English inches 
each] in length, and feed themselves upon human flesh. These people, under 
the name of F'‘h^Io Chung ^ the I**u-lo Race or Tribes, are again mentioned in the 
“ Yuen-chien-lei-han” cyclopss^a as living in a country which was a dependency 
of Fu^nan (Kamboja). It strikes me that the term Kou^li may very well be 
a mere aphioresis of m , J^ou-kou^li ( T^au-kau~lci^ JOau-kau^li^ 

T*U'-ku~U)y the name for a seaport of Fu^nan^ which we have already 
met with above (p. 93). Again, Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 615) mentions 
a country, Chu-l%, {K^ou^lei^ iTw-Z^i), situated to the north 

of a bay on which lies the kingdom of 5p|| (PeAr-^t, P‘eA;-/i, 

PaAr-/i), where the natives are black -skinned, go stark naked, and have red eyes. 
Further, he mentions (p. 511) a kingdom, Chxu^li (Kau-lei^ 

ATti-ri), also called Chu-k^an^ 19 n (K*du^hcn, K%-k^an^ Ku^k^ang)^ which 
latter transcript seems to be a clerical slip for Chu-li, 19 m- Along with it 
he enumerates the States of Fan~t*Qu or IBE jft 51- (Pan-faw, 
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early as the end of the fifth century b.c., in fact, Ktesias 
already hands down a story about a caudate people inhabiting 

JBan-dau, Bien-dau)-, or Tu-k‘un or Tu-ehun {Tu-kuu, 

Dn-hwen) ; and JPi^Bung (Pei-sung, Pi-sung) ; all of which, he says, 

have been known since the Sui dynasty, and lie at about 3,000 li (500 miles) 
southwards from Pu-nan, across the Bay of Chin-lin (Kem-lun, Kam-run, 
Kamalanka, or Gulf of Siam? vid^ supra, p. 164). Now, Pi-sung y if not 
exactly Ptdo Pisang, west of Singapore Strait, must be either the homonymous 
island at the entrance to the Indragiri River, east coast of Sumatra, or the territory 
on»the Pasdngan River, termed Pisangan in the Pasai chronicle, westwards of 
Pasai, north coast of Sumatra. Both this river and territory (or village) on its 
banks are called Pissang by Hamilton (“New Account of the East Indies,” 
London, 1744, vol. ii, p. 125). Pan-t^au or Pien-t^ou may be Baniau in Sungei 
Ujong, on the Lingi River (west coast of Malay Peninsula), but it may as well 
refer to the Pandiya tribe, a branch of the Sambiring division of the Battak. 
Tu-h^un or Tn-kun, Pu-kwen, I would not, of course, identify with the little 
Dokan Island, or Menali, northwards from Bangka, but rather with the two 
islands of Tekong lying in the entrance to Johor River, Singapore Strait. 
Otherwise, the place Tokun, in the centre of Province Wellesley (almost directly 
east of Pinang town), where the ancient inscriptions mentioned on p. 98 ante occur, 
may be meant. (See, however, supra, p. 641, note 2.) Finally, Chiu-li, Kau-U, 

Ki-k^an (Koli or Guri), is, as likely as not, either Ohurl or Haru, 

or Jereiy Cherei, Jerai (Kedah Peak), the original site of Kedah. Bukit 
Chorek, or False Elephant Mountain, rises but a few miles to the north. In 
conclusion, all the countries just named were doubtless situated on Malacca Strait. 
So must have been Po-H, which, although a quite distinct place from P*‘o-H, 
(see above, pp. 473 seq.), may correspond to the territory on the Pulai River, 
south-west end of the Malay Peninsula, in case the latter does not ; or else to 
Balei, the chief town in Asahan, cast coast of Sumatra. It remains to deal with 
m, Kou-H, which, if not connected with T^ou-kou-li as suggested, may 
or may not be the same as m, Chii-U, which it considerably resembles in 
spelling. However, the situation of the latter to the north of a bay on which 
lies the kingdom of Po-li would argue for it a position on the Malay Peninsula, 
thus making it more probable that Chti-H is Cherei or Jerai,. and Kou-U is 
either Pou-kou-li or Ghurl (Hiiru). As regards P^u-lo (Bulu, Burn), there 
are many places to choose from (Bulu Bay, north-west coast of Bangka ; Bulu 
Island, north coast of Billiton ; Buru Island, Durian Strait ; Buluh islet, the 
southern Setnbilan; Kota Buru, an old place in Malacca; Burn Island in Malacca 
Passage, off north coast of Sumatra) ; but none seems to answer better than 
Puhi village (Pulo besar) in Batu Bara, east coast of Sumatra (about 3° 9' N. lat.), 
which lies eastwards (according to Chinese notions, but south-eastwards according 
to ours) of Ghiirl (Iluru), our supposed Kou-IL This identiheation appears the 
more tempting from the fact that Galvano, as w^e have seen (supra, p. 686), calls 
his tailed men Baroque Para, w'hich term, if not Arakundur as suggested, may 
be Batu Bura, where Pulu village is. In any case the two places would not he 
very far distant from each other, and they both lie on the east coast of Sumatra. 

2. In the History of the Ming Dynasty, bk..323, it is stated that far in the 
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an island in the Indian Sea. Moreover, it is very likely that, 
in the old days, the Anambas were inhabited by a race 
similar to the present Semang of the neighbouring seaboard 
of the Malay Peninsula, and still more so to the Tambusu 
and Bru tribes of Pulo Tingi and adjacent islands off the 
Johor coast, which lie quite close by. All these tribes are 
very ill-favoured ; simian, in fact, in appearance and habits, 
while Sc??iariff or SyCimang is the Malay word for a baboon, 
and Bru (although probably connected with JPrw, Bru^ Brao^ 
etc., see above, pp. 73, 129, 130) is the name of a large ape 
in Pahang and Kelantan.^ Hence it is easy of comprehension 


interior of Banjar-masin, South Borneo, there is a village called Wu-lung-li-tan^ 
Si Si. where the people all have tails; when they see other men 

they cover their lace with their hands and run away ; their country is rich in 
gold-dust, etc. (See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 228.) It does not require great 
perspicacity, even for a Sinologist, to see that or, as it is 

pronounced in the southern dialects, O-lang^li-tan, is merely a clumsy transcript 
for the w^cll -known term Orangoutang meaning ‘wild man* or men. It could 
scarcely signify Orang Iddn, for this tribe dwells far away on the northern part 
of the island. As the Mui^tva-jou, (Be-oa-ziu), i.e. Beaju^ are 

mentioned, with their head-hunting proclivities, as living in the neighbourhood, 
we see at once that the caudate tribe of the story cannot have any connection 
with the Dayaks and head-hunting Kayans ; but must belong to the stock of 
those Negrito or Negrito -descended aborigines whose presence on the island has 
been so often talked about and equally as often denied. They may be Punan 
(Orang Punan), a forest race noticed in the interior of Kutei, a territory adjoining 
the country at the head-waters of the Banjar-masin River. The Punan wear 
a headdress and a waist -cloth of bark, and eat monkeys ; whence, 1 think, 
the legend as to their having tails like those remote ancestors of ours. Meyer 
asserts that the Punan are pure Malays (“Nemtos,” p. 26); but this yet 
remains to be seen, and ‘ Malay,* as we are well aware, is a ve^ elastic term, 
still more indiscriminately used by our anthropologists, who, I much doubt, 
hardly know what they mean by it. While awaiting for further inquiries, we 
cannot help drawing attention to the similarity of the term Pu^nan with Pu-nan 
or Po-nan, and the P‘hnom, Penong, Banar {Vanara, VAnara^ i.e. wild or 
monkey -like) tribes of Eamboja (see above, pp. 207, 208). 

Colonel Yule (“ Marco Polo,” 3rd ed., vof. ii, p. 302) relates that a ” Mr. St. 
John in Borneo met with a trader who had seen and felt the tails ” of a caudate 
race inhabiting the north-east coast of that island. “The appendage was 
4 inches long and very stiff; so the people all used perforated seats.” This 
Borneo story, he adds, “ has lately been brought forward in Calcutta, and stoutly 
maintained, on native evidence, by an English merchant.” We now see, from 
the passage referred to above from Ming history, that the existence of tailed 
men in Borneo was credited by the Cninese from at least the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century ; and perhaps it had been current for a long time before that 
among their teachers in navigation and legendary Archipelagic lore, the Arabs. 

^ See Dennys’ ” Diet, of Brit. Malaya,” pp. 63, 398. 
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how the legend of the tailed men or satyrs in the Anambas 
originated. 

Passing now from ethnological to geographical con- 
siderations^ I must hasten to point out that the Ptolemaic 
mention of these islands discloses to us a very important 
fact, namely, that the sea*route followed by western ships in 
Ftolemy^s time, on their return journey from China during 
the north-east monsoon, must have been close to the Great, 
or Northern, Anambas, thus practically coinciding with the 
present European sea -route to the Archipelago ; hence 
the reason why the mariners of that remote period became 
acquainted with such islands. For it can hardly be supposed 
that the passage between the Anambas and Natunas was 
then, as nowadays, used on outward journeys made during 
the north-east monsoon. Navigation was, at that stage, far 
from perfect, and its main principle consisted in following 
the trend of the coast, keeping within sight of land as 
far as possible. Accordingly, the outward journey from 
the Straits to China would be accomplished during the 
south-west monsoon, the most favourable time for it, and 
the course would lie along the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula as far north as the Ligor and Pandon bights, or, 
in Ptolemaic parlance, the Zlepi^ovKiKo^^ /coAtto?, whence it 
is easy to sail across the Gulf of Siam to either Akadra or 
Zabai, i.e. Ha-tien or Saigon. Thus, while out on this 
journey, the Anambas would not be seen at all, or 
hardly at all, on the dim and distant horizon. But, on the 
return journey, made, naturally, during the north - east 
monsoon, the adherence, in inverse order, to the above route, 
would make it impossible for a sailing-vessel to reach the 
Straits. Necessity would, therefore, compel those navigators 
to pass close to the Anambas, whether westward of them 
in making Pulo Aor, or close by their eastern borders in 
endeavouring to reach the Straits; however, the former course, 
i.e. westward of them, would be the most advisable, and 
probably was the one most often followed. In either case, our 
mariners would have a chance of getting a full view of the 
islands, and might eventually be forced by stress of weather 
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to seek shelter in the channels betvreen the northern islands 
of that group, where Siantan, above all others, would offer 
them good sheltered anchorage in the bays and inlets of 
its north coast.^ Hence the acquaintance of the early 
navigators with the Northern or Great Anambas, and more 
especially with Syatan or Siantan, after which they came 
to give the name of Satyron Islands to that group. The 
three islands reckoned in it by Ptolemy may correspond to — 

(1) Mobur; (2) Niuluan, otherwise called Mata and Yang ; 
and (3) Sydtan or Siantan, now also known as Terampah, 
from the village and bay of that name on its north 
coast. However, as these three islands, together with 
those immediately adjoining of Kelong or Tabiyan, Bajau 
or Nyamok, Panjang, Mentala, Tanah-puniat, Akar, etc., 
form a surprisingly compact group, so as not to appear as 
distinct members of the cluster except after a very close 
inspection of their coastline, I would not be altogether 
disinclined to assume that the three Ptolemaic islands 
correspond to — (1) the Siantan group, or Great Anambas; 

(2) the Jamaja group, or West Anambas; and (3) the Riabu 
group, or South Anambas. Nevertheless, for the reasons 
above specified, I prefer to identify them with the Siantan 
group, which itself already includes three large islands, or 
exactly the number mentioned by the great Alexandrian 
geographer. 

The corrected position obtained for the Satyron cluster 
on the basis of the data Ptolemy has supplied us with does, 
indeed, fall, as already noticed, just midway between the 
Siantan group and the Great Natuna ; but such a result 
should not be relied upon, as it is quite conceivable 
there may yet be a slight error in excess in longitude. 
It would prove at best that the navigators of that period 
availed themselves at times of the passage between the 
Anambas and Natunas, which we already know they some- 
times did. But it should be borne in mind that the fairway 

^ The two best anchorages of the whole group of the Northern Anambas are, 
in fact, to be found in two Jnlets of Siantan Island itself, viz., in Terampah cove 
on its northern and Telok Ayer-bini on its southern coast. 
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in this passage lies on the side of the Anambas, and not 
of the Natunas ; so that Chinese vessels proceeding to the 
west coast of Borneo were obliged, as we have pointed out, 
to take a detour to the west of the North Natuna in order 
to clear the Pyramidal rocks and other dangers, thus getting 
within no great distance of the Great Anambas. To the 
navigators of the Ptolemaic period, moreover, the object 
being to reach the Straits and not West Borneo, their 
course lay entirely by way of the Anambas, so that 
their object, after passing Pulo Sapatu and Pulo Condor, 
must have been to make any point within the channel 
between the Anambas and Pulo Tyuman or Pulo Aor as 
their imperfect methods of navigation would enable them 
to reach. Under such circumstances, the sighting of the 
North Anambas would be of paramount importance for 
them in directing their further course to the Straits, because 
these islands, from the fact of possessing peaks upwards 
of 1,300 and 1,800 feet high, form very conspicuous land* 
marks. It would then depend on whether chance had 
brought them eastward or westward of them as to which 
they availed themselves of. For these reasons, I very much 
doubt if they ever caught sight of the Natunas at all ; but 
even admitting they did, they must have had but a very 
hazy idea of them, and consequently I have been led to 
exclude this group of islands altogether from the range of 
their * Islands of the Satyrs.' 

I deem it unnecessary to dwell upon the absurd identi* 
fications that have been from time to time propounded for 
this mysterious insular cluster. The author who most 
sensibly treated of them is certainly the one who, in Smith's 

Dictionary of Classical Geography," surmised that they 
wefe perhaps the Anamba group, and the Satyrs who 
inhabited them apes resembling men. Colonel Yule's 
passage, still occurring in the third edition of his magnum 
opus,^ suggesting their possible identity with Marco Polo's 


^ ‘‘Marco Polo,” vol. ii, p. 277, where it is quoted from the same author’s 
Oldest Records of the Sea-route,” etc., p. 657. 
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Sondtir and Conchir, and of these again with the Sandar- 
fuldt of the Arabs, is in every way unfortunate. 

In conclusion, I trust to have demonstrated that the two 
terms, to wit, the Ptolemaic Satyr5n as well as the Chinese 
Hsi-tungy "gf are both intimately connected with the 
group of the Northern or Great Anambas ; and more 
especially with the most accessible, populated, and hospitable 
one of them, formerly known as Sydtariy and nowadays as 
Sidntan. Owing to these islands being, in Ptolemy’s time, 
inhabited by some large species of apes, but more probably 
by some aboriginal race not far different to them in features 
and habits, the name Sydtan readily suggested to the good- 
humoured Greek or Alexandrian mariners the term Sdrvpoi, 
and 2aTvp(»3v vriaoi for the islands themselves. It is not at 
all unlikely, however, that either monkeys or simian-like 
aborigines had nothing to do with the matter ; but that the 
epithet Satyron for the islands in question simply occurred 
to those navigators as a felicitous improvement upon the 
original toponymic, Sydtan already bearing such a striking 
resemblance to it ; and that the legend of tailed men 
inhabiting these islands was a sailor’s yarn fabricated upon 
such a coincidence. Aut ex rc nomen, aut ex vocahulo fahula. 
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APPENDIX I. 

On the Seven Seas of India and Further India. 

In order to demonstrate that my identifications of the Seven 
Seas of Indu, Arab, and even Ear-Eastern tradition, referred to 
above on pp. 80, 91, 164-5, 201, 237, 243-9, etc., are not 
merely conjectural, I here subjoin the results I have arrived at 
in a tabulated form, so that one may be able to see at a glance 
the impossibility of denying the correspondence I have asserted to 
exist on the whole between the names and locations respectively 
assigned to the seas in question by different Eastern nations. 


Ramatana. 

PURANAS. 

Buddhist 

Literature. 

Arab and Malay 
Literatures. 

Chinese, etc. 


1. Zat;<79a, seaof 
salt water, sur- 
rounds Jambu 
dvlpa (India). 

Lena-sagara^ en- 
compassing 
Jambudfpa. 

1. Khuramala^ 
Khuramdlit 
abounding with 
diamonds.^ 

1 1. Ldrydn^ or 
Xdr, sea. 




(from Bengal 
eastward :) 

Kdlodaka, sea 
of black water. 

2. Ik^u^ Ikfura^ 
soda^ IkfuraBO^ 
daka^ sea of 
sugar-cane j nice, 
bounds Plak^a 
dvipa (Arakan 
and Burma). 

Fhalika - idgara^ 
crystalline and 
sweet like sugar; 
it surrounds 
Amaragoyana. 

2. Aggimdla^ 

Aggimdlif blaz- 
ing like a bon- 
fire.^ 

2. Herkend^ or 
Harkandj sea. 
(From Uraga, 
Urakenda = 

‘ snake ' ?) 

3. Kalahhar^ sea 
of Kalah. 

Tdppdn[_ ss Daban, 
Da van ?] sea 

(Kedah Annals, 
circa 1260- 

1300 m Journal 
Indian Arehi^ 
pelagOy iii, 7). 

Marc d\ terpt 
(Snake Sea) oi 
Portuguese, ac> 
cording to Balbi 
(f. 133 rerao), 
1586. Perhaps 
so named from 
Naga^rdsa oi 
Nag a - rdi\ 

(Cape Negrais). 

Kdla^Bxndh w,ocea n 
bathing the 

Peguan coast 
(Peguan chroni- 
cle). 




^ Supparaka Jataka (No. 463). The enumeration in this text starts from 
Bhanikaccha (Bharuoh or Bharoach, on the north side of the Narmada River in 
Western India). 
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Eamayana. 

PUBANAB. 

Buddhist 

Literature. 

Arab AND Malay 
Literatures. 

Chinese, etc. 

4. Lohitaf Sri 
lohita. 

3. Sitrdf sea of 
wine, encom- 
Msses Salmali 
avipa (Malay 
Peninsula). 

5. Nahmala^ 

Nalamalit sea, 
of red colour,* 
Pavdla • tndlif 
coral-red sea. 

4. Skeldhet, Seld^ 
Atf, sea. 

Selai, sea of the 
Straits (Malay 
lit.). 

ChHh Sa%, * Red 
Sea* (seep. 248 
above). 

Ming Hai, ‘ Sea 
of Meng * (i.e. 
the Peguans), 
bounding Pegu 
on the south. 

6. Ghrtoda^ 
ocean of ghee. 

4. SarpiSf sea of 
clarified butter, 
encompasses 
Kusa -dvipa 
(Sunda Archi- 
pelago). 

4. Kusamdli, 

Nilavanna» 
kiua - mala, 
green.' 

5. /^ai/sea. 

Silhu sea (Ley- 
den’s ‘‘Malay 
Annals, ”p.20). 

Green Sea (Pto- 
lemy). 

6. Kftroday 
ocean of milk. 

6. Kftra^ Bugiha, 
sea of milk, 
surrounds Saka- 
dvipa (Siam 
and Kamboja), 

Khira^sdgarasesL, 

(the Extern 
continent). 

6. Kerdenj, or 
Kedrenj, sea. 

Chxn4\n (or Korn- 
/aw) sea [ = sea of 
Kamalahka ?]. 

7. - 

5. Dadhi, JDadhi- 
manda^ sea of 
curds or whey, 
surrounds 
Kraunca d^ipa 
(South China), 

7. Jala^ Toyam” 
bndhif sea of 
fresh water, 
surrounds Pus- 
kara dvipa 

(North China 
and Mongolia). 

3. Badhimdla, 
JDadhifndli,seei, 
gleaming like 
milk or curds.* 
Dadhi-mali. 

Fita^mgara sea, 
yellow, encom- 
passing Uttara- 
Kuru (the 

Northern conti- 
nent). 

7. Sanjl sea, or 
Sea of China. 

Chang Hat, Ta 
Chang Hai, 

Yen Hat, the 
‘ Blazing Sea * 
(Annan Chih- 
liio, A.D. 1291). 

Yellow Sea. 





Q.Valabhdmukha, 
Valahhdmukhi, 
sea, with a 
great pool or 
maelstrom.* 

Mdldtu sea (Cap- 
tain Bozorg, 
circd A.D. 955, 
in Van der Lith 
and M. Devic’s 
“ Merveilles de 
rinde,”p.20). 

Kuro-ihivo, 


' See note 1, p. 725. 
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APPENDIX II. 

On Indo-Chinese Terms in the Ptoi.emaic Geography 
OF extra-Gangetic India. 

One of the convincing proofs that the Ptolemaic extra- 
Gangetic toponomatology is by no means fanciful, as some of our 
geographer’s captious critics have been pleased to insinuate — in 
order to palliate their inability either to decipher or locate 
his place-names — is to be found in the fact that many of such 
toponyms contain terms traceable to the languages of the nations 
that are, or were in our author’s time, settled in the regions he 
treats of. 

On the other hand, the sweeping statement made by soma 
writers that all, or most, of the toponyms mentioned by Ptolemy 
in extra-Gangetic India are Sanskrit or Sanskrit derived, must be 
considerably discounted. For, albeit many of the place-names in 
question owe their origin to the influence of Indian civilization, 
or to Indu immigrants who transplanted them here from their 
fatherland, a considerable proportion of them are of genuine local 
growth and belong to the language of the country, as we have 
been showing in the course of the preceding pages. The 
importance of this second class of toponyms cannot be passed 
over, for in more than one instance they supply us with an ethno- 
graphical clue to the sort of language then spoken and the race 
of people then settled in a particular district, thus throwing 
glimmers of light into the darkness of the unknown early history 
of those nations. 

1 . Moti terms. 

Foremost in number come the toponyms derived from the Mon 
(Peguan) language, which extend from the coast of Arakan down 
to the Malay Peninsula, thus evidencing that the coastline and 
some inland tracts of that region were then occupied by Mon- 
speaking populations, a fact which explains the considerable 
proportion of Moil words surviving to this day in the languages 
of the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula and North Sumatra, 
as well as in the place-names on the north coast of Sumatra 
(see p. 656 above). 

The Ptolemaic place-names in this region which in our opinion 
may be traced to the Moil language are the following : — 

No. 44. Katabeda (river), a term connected with Kutuhdia 
( = iTwf M J-dfra ?) island. It looks like a hybrid Moii-Indu 
compound of Icatu^ kathu (a junk in Moil) -h vedd (a boat 
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in Sanskrit-Pali). If so, its second part would be merely the 
translation, made by the early Indu navigators, of the initial 
one. No wonder, then, that the foreign rendering was dropped 
in the course of time and the native one alone, KatUy Kathu^ 
preserved. Kutuhdia would thus mean * Boat Island,’ and 
Katabeda the ' River of Boat Island {Kutuh-dlva^? ^ 

No. 46. Tokosanna (river). This term may represent either of 
the Moil compounds : T^h6 San^ T'kO-sdn {San Island, or 
‘ Silver Island’), ov T^kO-sain^ T^ko-^aah (‘Elephant Island’). 
N.B . — ^Sah means ‘ elephant’ in Arakanese, and is merely the 
local pronunciation of the Moii saitiy chliiny ching. Otherwise, 
the Sakaen River, a branch of the Lemru debouching in 
Hunter Bay, may be meant. T^k6- Sakaen = ‘ Sakaen Island ’ 
may have been the name of some island in the bay, after 
which the river was usually designated. 

No. 48. Sadoa (river). 

No. 49. Sada {city). 

Thate {Safe) or Thaday {Saday) River, immediately to the 
north of the Sandoway River. Cf. Sedu, Sidoh, on north coast 
of Sumatra {vide aupray p. 656). 

No. 79. Takola (a mart), now Takopa. The etymology is 
probably Taik-kuld =» ‘ brick (or laterite) building of the 
Gola or Chela people of Coromandel.’ 

Even more interesting are the following toponyms of the Be or 
Ber class, from Bly the Moii word for ‘ river,’ variously misspelled 
Biy Ber.^ 

No. 50. Berabonna. The first part of this name might be trace- 
able to either if, bier = ‘river,’ or to para =» ‘mouth ’"in 
Naga ; and if not to the Bengalese Bara and the Sanskrit-Pali 
Bara, Vara. Cf. Ibn Batuta’s Barah-nagdr (pp. 400-2, note). 
I have also pointed out (above, pp. 400-3) a possible 
connection with the Bharu kingdom of the Phyu or Phru. 

^ This toponym might, on the other hand, be traced, though very doubtfully 
I should think, to the Mon k*dop =; * head.* 

^ To St. Andrew St. John belongs the merit of having first recognized the 
M5il word St in Ptolemy’s place-names of the B4 class. I am furthermore 
inclined to include in the same category such Ptolemaic toponyms as begin with 
B9r or Pfir. This on the strength of the fact that Balbi (op. cit., f. 133 vereo) 
mentions a place at the mouth of the Martaban river, called Cadaperpaifty as 
meaning ^head of the sea (or river) mouth.’ The correct Mofi form of the 
name should be X^dop^hl-paiH ; hence we see that Balbi transcribes hi by per, 
which would tend to show that in his time hi may have been pronounced some* 
what like 6tr, hler. As a matter of fact, * sea-mouth * or *• river-mouth * is 
rendered in Mon by * pain^hly* and not ‘ and the genuine native form 

of the toponym record^ by Balbi was probably Pain Xdop^hl « * Mouth of the 
sea head,’ or else K*dop PaiH^bly ‘ River-moutn head.’ 
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In this region exists a village bearing a similar name, to wit, 
Barrebam, and Mraboong river, a branch of the Lemro further 
up the coast. 

Nos. 57, 58. Besynga (a mart and a river). 

No. 243. Besyngeitai (people). 

In both these names one can unmistakably recognize the 
Moil words Bl-ching (^stng, sam^ e?A5in)*»‘ Elephant River,* 
i.e. the Iravatl (Irawaddy), as connected with the Sihguttara 
or * Elephant Hill* of local legend (see pp. 76—7 above). 
N.B. — The land’s point bounding the western entrance to 
the Rangun River preserves a relic of this name, it being 
known to this day as the Elephant Point. 

No. 77. Berabai (a town). Similar considerations apply to the 
first part of this toponym as made above for the initial 
portion of Berabonna. In the second part, bai, we may 
have either the Moii mouth,* or the Chin p^ayo^ and, 

yet better, the Tamil vdy with the same meaning. On the other 
hand, a similar term, paraveiy exists in Tamil meaning ‘ bird.* 
On the whole, I am inclined to regard the toponym as entirely 
Mon, and to restore it to the form BUheit {Bler-batt\ where 
heity hiehy etc., represent the Mon name of Mergui, corrupted 
probably from mrity mdrit (see above, pp. 82—3). I have 
now no further doubt that this Beit or Bait (i.e. Mergui) 
is the hitherto unidentified seaport of Malt or Mdbit^ 
mentioned by Ibn Khurdadbih (a.d. 864), Captain Bozorg 
(a.d. 955), and Edrisi (a.d. 1154). Bl-beit or Bler-bait 
would thus mean the river of Mrit or Malty i.e. Mergui, 
nowadays better known as the Tenasserim River. 

No. 77. Bepyrrhos (mountain range, corresponding to the Patkoi 
mountains). While not venturing to suggest a Moh equivalent 
for this place-name, I tentatively enter it here along with 
the above-mentioned ones of the Be or Bl class, on the 
supposition that it may belong to the same category as might 
be inferred from its initial syllable. If not Mon, it might 
stand for Yaibhrdja or Vebhrdjay the name of a mountain in 
Plaksa-dvipa, according to Indu cosmology. 

2. Malay terms. 

We may notice the following; — 

No. 84. Palanda (an inland town on the Golden Khersonese). 

No. 85. Palandas or Palandos (river). 

Both these toponyms embody, as I have but lately 
discovered, the name of the B^landaSy BlandaSy or BelendaSy 
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a tribe now still surviving in the Sungei TIjong and Negri 
Sembilan districts, on the Malay Peninsula, not far from 
Perak (between Selangor and Malacca). This tribe, of the 
Mentra or Sakei family, non-Negrito, may have been so 
named from the Pulindas of India. 

As Palanda and the Palandos River are, in De Donis’ 
map, located further along the coast beyond Sabana, the 
Palandos may, after all, be either the Hlang or the L*angat 
River, unless it is meant for the Pahang on the east coast 
of the Peninsula. 

Nos. 88, 184. Attaba (river). Here we have the Malay word 
attap (a^a^)=roof, thatch. The name may have been given to 
this stream from attap palms growing on its banks. See, 
however, p. 105 above for another possible raison d^Stre of 
the name. Although in Kamboja a similar ‘toponym exists, 
viz. Attapil (in maps Attopoeu)^ which is in reality a corrupt 
form of the Khmer Ach-krabii^ ‘ buffalo dung,* I but little 
incline to see a repetition of the same here, on the Malay 
Peninsula, in the Ptolemaic Attaba. 

No. 86. Sabana (a mart). This name suggests either of the 
Malay terms: Sdbah, Sapanp, and Saban. The first two 
occur as toponyms, while the latter is the Malay corruption 
of the name of the well-known ancient Indu potentate 
iSdlivdhana, Ptolemy mentions another Sabana among Indo- 
Skythian towns, but the correct original of this may be 
Savana or ^ravana. 

3. Ta mil te rms, 

A number of Choja settlements of immigrants from the 
Coromandel coast had grown on the seaboards of the Malay 
Peninsula, as evidenced by many a place becoming known as 
Taik-kuld (Choja brick buildings), viz. in the neighbourhood of 
Tathon, at Tagala, at Takopa, etc. Accordingly, we find many 
place-names transplanted from the Coromandel coast to the Malay 
Peninsula, among which I believe may be reckoned the following 
ones recorded by Ptolemy : — 

No. 83. Tharrha (an inland town or village on the Golden 
Khersonese). The word meant is probably Tarangam\ 
cf. Tarangam-budi = ‘ Wave Town,* the name of Tranquebar, 
Skr. Taramga = a wave. We have identified it with 
Tranganu, Malay Treng-ganu, of the present day. 

No. 87. Maleu-kdlon (a •=» Malai-kdrram or Malaukollam^ 

In Tamil malai means ‘mountain,* and ‘ western. 
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Hence Malai-hollam * Mountain of the West.* The Tiew 
adopted in “ Hobson- Jobson ** (2nd ed., p. 645) that J/a/dyn- 
kulon means * Malays of the West* in Javanese is therefore, 
to say the least, very strange. On Malaikknrfam or Mala-kuta 
see Burnell, op. cit., p, 127, note. 

No. 90. Perimula and Perimulik Oulf. 

Cf. the Perimuda of JBlian in the south of the Coromandel 
coast ; also the Perimula of Pliny = Ptolemy’s Symilla 
(Tiamula), now Chaul. The location corresponds, on the 
whole, to the one we have assumed for the Mula-Javah of Ibn 
Batuta, in which the first portion, mula^ of the name is, as 
likely as not, a survival of either of the two Ptolemaic 
toponyms forming the object of this paragraph (see p. 444, 
note 2, and p. 517). 

4. Khmer t erm s. 

No. 96. Akadra = (^Shuttle Island'), or Ki-Trang 

(^ Trang Island,’ as opposite to the Trang district on the main). 

No. 123. Zabai, Zaba (a city) = (‘ mango- tree ’), or Svai^ 
thdp (‘dwai'f mango-trees,’ the name to this day of a district 
in Kamboja). The term Svui probably still survives in the 
name Sourap (/Svdi-rdji? ?) of the Saigon River. 

We have, furthermore, some terms of the Ba or Pa class, 
where this syllable stands for 5d, pd, hah^ meaning ‘great,’ 
‘ chief,’ * noble ’ in Khmer, Cham, and some of the Malay 
dialects, especially Javanese (‘ abundant ’) ; and ‘ river- mouth,’ 
‘ confiuent ’ in the Babnar and other dialects of the semi-wild 
tribes in the interior of Kamboja.^ To such a class presumably 
belong the following toponyms ; — 

No. 91. Balongka (an inland town on the Golden Khersonese) 
= Bd-lahkd (‘Large Island,’ or ‘Noble Island’)? Probably 
the capital of the Lanka or Kumalahka State mentioned in this 
region by Hwen-tsang (Yiian Chwang). 

No. 93. Pagrasa = Ba-krOa (* Great Krat,’ or else ‘ Krat river 
mouth’). 

An example of a Sanskrit-Pali name in Khmer form is : 

No. 95. Pithdnobaste (a mart) Banthdi-mdi or PHhai-mdS 
(‘ Golden Citadel ’). 

N.B. — In Malay pantei^ paniai^ means ‘ coast,’ ‘ beach,’ 
‘shore,’ and Pantai^mds occurs as the name of a village on the 
west coast of Pinang Island ; but the etymology is, as In the 
Khmer toponym above referred to, traceable to Sanskrit hhikti 

Cf., however, the Mofi pain^ the Tamil r</y, and the Chm/>*<iyd. 
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(Pali ‘wall* + Skr. maaa (Pali masd) = ‘gold,* 

* golden.* Pithdnobaate is, nevertheless, a transcript of the 
Khmer form of this Sanskrit-Pali expression, and not of the 
Malay one. 

5. C ham terms. 

Ho. 125 . Balonga (metropolis). Here we assuredly have the 
Cham hal (‘palace,* ‘capital,* ‘royal residence’) + Angwe 
(the Cham corrupted form of Ahga, the adopted Indu classical 
name for the Champa kingdom).^ 

Ho. 117. Pagrasa. JPrakan or Fakan. Chinese, Ft-ktng ; Annamese 
Ti-kan, Hence it may he seen that the toponym is neither 
Chinese nor Annamese. It might at first sight appear to be 
of Elhmer origin, like the seemingly etymologically identical 
one, Pagrasa (Ho. 97), on the coast of Kamboja ( = Ba [or 
Paykrds, Pd~grdsa), But we have noticed that the same 
prefix Bd or Pd occurs in Cham as well. I might suggest, as 
nearer the mark, Pd^JETazeh (‘ mouth of the Kazeh [RiverJ,* 
see above, p. 310). 

A trace of tampering through Cham lisping of the e has been 

noticed by us in : 

Ho. 122. Thagora, which we believe to be meant for Thdgara, in 
Sanskrit Sugar a, 

6. Terms from other languages of Tndo^ China. 

Ho. 76. Lasippa, Lassypa, or Lasyppa « Si-poh (Thibo), or else 
[Wieng] Sipu-kai, La<slep, La-slet (?) ; probably a Thai term. 

Ho. 74. Doana (town). 

Hos. 118, 182. jDoanas (river). 

Ho. 226. Doanai (people). 

From the Tuan or Thilang tribes. The Doans, or Doanai, 
are the Tuan, of the Chinese, one of the original ten 
families of the Ai-Lao, mentioned since before the Christian era. 

Ho, 75. Bareukora {yar, led, Barenadra), or Bareuathra. The 
first form of this toponym is probably connected with the 
name of the P^hu-dr, P^hu-6, or P^hden tribes (see next para- 
graph). If not, we must assume a derivation from Bharu-^ara, 
Bharu-vdsa, 

Ho. 224. Barrhai (people) = the P*hu-d or P^hden tribes, in 
Chinese : P^u-erh, P^u-rh, 

^ 9' belongs the merit of having first discerned the Cham 

Mme ia the Ptolemaic disguise of Balonga (see the Journal 

for 1899, p. 665). \ 
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No. 172. Damassa {var. led. Samasa), or Dobassa (mountain 
range) 

No. 218. Dabasai, or Damassai? (people) 

The name assuredly survives in that of the Tamansai of the 
Indaw-gyi lake valley, Mogaung (Upper Burma), evidently 
a tribe of Lawa. Either may, moreover, be traceable to 
Dava, Davaka, Lau,, Lawa; or to Ddrva, a people in the 
north-east region according to the Brhat Saihhita. 

No. 220. Kakobai (people). Seemingly the Kiu-ku Miao of West 
Kwei-chou. Possibly also the Khakhu or northern branch 
of the Kachins. Khakhu means * head of river,’ ^ up-river 
man.’ There seems to be no possible etymological connection 
with the Kokahakae of Sanskrit texts (cf. Wilson’s ‘‘Visnu- 
Purana,” vol. ii, pp. 179, 341).” 

No. 216. Indaprathai (people). Evidently meant for Sinda- 
prathai = the Sinphos or Chingpaws, i.e. the Southern 
Kachins. 

No. 223. Kudutai (people). The Ka-Vo or Kadu who are 
probably the Kuluta mentioned by the Brhat Samhita in 
the north-east region. With them might also be connected 
the modern whose countiy lies on the border of China 

proper near Sz-mao (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, 
vol. i, pp, 595-6). 

No. 73. Lariagara = Miiang Lem, originally a Lawa town. The 
Ptolemaic designation, though traceable to a Sanskritized form 
Ldri’ugara^ Lardgara^ seemingly contains in its initial portion 
Lariy the name of the Lawa tribe in north-east Burma, formerly 
known to the Chinese as JLa-wu or La-lu Less 

probably the Lahu *of Upper Burma are implied, who appear 
to be ethnographically connected with the Kui or Mu-Hsci, 
whom the Chinese term Lo-heir or Zo-A<?, i.e. ‘ niggers,’ 
according to the “Upper Burma Gazetteer” (part i, vol. i, 
pp. 576, 578-9). The same work relates (p. 608) that the 
Panthay or Hui-hui of Yiin-nan claim to be descendants of 
men from the Lerru country. Have we here a dim traditional 
reminiscence referring to the ancient La-ru or Lari country 
alluded to above ? 

No. 39. Tngma (metropolis) = Tummu or Tamu in the Kubo 
valley. The Ptolemaic toponym might be the transcript 
of a Sanskritized form, Tugdma^ or Tugrdma^ of the name, 

^ See Saiason’s transl. of the “ Nan-Tchao Ye-che,” Paris, Leroux, 1904, 

p. 176. 
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which seems, however, to belong to the language of the 
country, whether Moti or other. There exist, in fact, similarly 
named villages in several parts of Bur mu, among which 
are : a Tokamu (Tawkama) in Bhilu-gyun Island ; a Tokma 
or Taukma in Kama township, Thayetmyo ; and again in 
Siiibaungwe, Myede. See, however. Addenda below, note 
to p. 471, for a possible form Tumtguma. 

No. 54. Arisabion = Shenbo, or Sinbo. The name may be, 
however, Sanskrit-derived (see p. 63 above), or else it may 
be native in origin and Sanskritized afterwards. 

7 . Sanski^ a nd Poli terms. 

The outcome of the above cursory examination is that the 
proportion of genuine Sanskrit or Pali terms in the Ptolemaic 
lists of toponyms of his extra-Gangetic India is very small indeed, 
especially if it be taken into account that some of his place-names 
which at first sight would be thought to be Sanskrit in origin 
turn out, after a diligent inquiry, to be merel}' Sanskritized forms 
of some native name. These facts well evidence that Indian 
influence, though already considerable in Further India in 
Ptolemy’s time, had not yet spread so widely and deeply in that 
region as it did in the subsequent centuries. 

It would be beyond the scope of the present appendix to deal 
with the Sanskrit and Pali derived toponyms occurring in the 
Ptolemaic geographical lists of this region, especially as they have 
been already thoroughly noticed and discussed in the foregoing 
pages. Suflice it to summarily subjoin here the principal of 
them : — 

No. 47. Sambra = Samhra (or bambini ?). 

Nos. 51, 52. Temala or Tamala (a river and a town) = Tamula, 
Timira (Ch‘I-niI-hla). 

No. 55. Mareura or Malthura (metropolis) = Mayura, Moriya ; 
or Maihxiru, 

No. 56. Sahara = Sahara ^ Havara. 

No. 69. Adeisaga = Vidisn^ Vaidtsd^ or J^edisa ; perhaps J^aideha^ 
Videha, or [I^ubba-^ Videha. 

No. 72. Rhingiberi = Ramga-vuri^ or Ramga-pura (C‘hleng 
Rung). 

No. 74. Dasana Rasdrna. 

No. 89. Koli = JKoli, Koii (Kelantan). 

No. 92. Samarade ^ Sdma-rafthe^ Sdma-rattlia, ^ydnia-rdstra. 

No. 93. Sdbanos (river) = Hobhana (Kap‘hong Som River). 

No. 41. Trilingon = Tn^\^Ka~\Mnga^ Telmgana. 
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I = Stndhu, Sindh , 


No- 113. Seros (river) = ^arayu^ Sarjn (Chinese Ssi-yii), 

No. 114. Agganagara^ Agranagara (or Ndga^ 

nagara, Uraga-nagara^^. 

No. 115. Sinda (town) 

No. 225. Indoi (Sindoi?) tribes 
No. 116. Dorias (river) = Turyd*^ (in Thai, Ta%i\ in Annamese, 
Dau). 

No. 117. Kortatha (metropolis) = Kuthara, Kauthara 

No. 120. Throana = Torana, Turana^ Taran (Turan, or Touron). 

No. 122. Thag^ora == Sagaray Sagara. 

No. 129. Aspithra (a river and a town) = Vanaspati (Ho-p‘u, 
Hiep-pho). 

No. 242. Zamirai (people) = Samira (Zabaing, Sa-mi, Sa-mei). 


8. Hellenized terms, 

I cannot conclude this review without devoting a word of 
notice to Helleiiized terms, that is to say, to sundry attempts to 
render into Greek the meaning of Piirther Indian toponyms, and 
at timc^ to disguise them in a Greek garb so as to express 
a meaning therefrom when their real purport proved to be 

unintelligible. There can be no doubt that this process of 

Hellenization was in most instances the work of the Greek- 
Aloxandrino navigators and travellers who, for many years before 
Ptolemy’s time, had been journeying to the Further Indian region, 
and should by no means be ascribed in toto to our geographer. 
To this desire of striving after meaning, which, being general 
in travellers of all times and countries, cannot very well be held 
to form an exception in the case of the Greek ones, we have 

already made allusion on p. 412 above, quoting in support of 

our view several Ptolemaic toponyms which appear to exhibit 
unmistakable traces of Hellenization. We shall here revert only 
to such as belong to Indo-China proper,^ of which the following 
is a list : — 

No. 41. * Triglypton. If this is to be read, as Lassen does, 
Triglyphon = ‘a trident,’ in Sanskrit Tri-iula, it would prove 
to be a translation of the term Ti'iifilika occurring in ancient 
records as a name for Burma (see above, p. 31, n. 1, and 
p. 467, n. 7). and still surviving in Andrea Corsali’s Disuric 
(1515, vide aupra^ p. 468, note). Otherwise it must be referred 
to a form Trikaliptl as surmised above (p. 31, n. 1). 


^ As regards those pertaining to the Indo -Malay region, to wit, Agatho- 
daimonoB and Satgron Islands, they have been discussed in full on pp. 412 
et seqq. and pp. 716-17 respectively. 
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No. 43. Pentapolis. Seemingly a translation of the Sanskrit 
Panca-palli = ‘ five cities ’ [vide supra, pp. 35, 36). 

Argyra Khora, ‘ the Silver Country ’ = Arakan. 

No. 127. Argyre (the capital of labadios, or Sahadios, Island). 

I have coupled with the continental toponym the second one 
from the insular region, in order to show that ‘Silver* is 
very probably out of the question for both places, and that its 
introduction into the two toponyms is merely the outcome of 
Greek fancy, struck, as it must have been, by the impressive 
resemblance of the corresponding native place-names to the 
Greek word for the 'white metal. On pp. 40-1 and 
658-9, 667-8 above, I have tried to demonstrate the 
linguistical identity of Argyra with Faraksa, Araksa, 
AraJcJcha = Arakan, and of Argyre with Acchare, Acchayira, 
Accliera^ Acheh = Achln, 

Nevertheless, I do not absolutely exclude a possible 
connection with plaksa, palakm, ‘white,* from which paraksa, 
arakkha^ rakkha, as surmised above (pp. 39—40 and 658—60, 
668), in which case both Arakan and Achelit would mean 
‘the White (or, Silvery?) Region,* of which meaning the 
Ptolemaic toponym would be a Greek rendering. 

Khryse Khora, ‘ the Gold Country.* 

Khryse Khersonesos, ‘ the Golden Khersonese.* 

Nos. 81, 186. Khrysoana (river). 

I also group together these three toponyms, which evidently 
have analogous derivations. They are, in fact, either trans- 
lations of the Sanskrit and Pali terms Suvarna • dvipa, 
Siivannahhumi, Suvarna-nadl, etc. ; or mere Greek travesties 
of place-names sounding more or less like the Greek word 
Khryst. What such place-names might be it is not easy 
to determine; but, arguing from the fact that Valentijn has 
disguised into Chrysorant the name of the JETesang River 
(see Addenda and Corrigenda, infra, note to p. 97), Ptolemy's 
Khrysoana not unlikely is a rendering of some similar local 
name : Kasang, Kasom, Kusan, Kfsna, etc. On the possible 
etymological connection of Khryse or KhrusS (Island and 
Peninsula) with Kuia or Ku&a-dvUpa (= Sumatra), see pp. 670— 
672 above. As regards Khryse (Khora) in Lower Burma, 
cf. the \^Tsing-'^ut8u district about Rangun (see p. 76 above)> 
and the Katha [KaseC) district west of Tagaung. 

No. 222. Khalkitis (people). Though at first sight the Ptolemaic 
designation of this people appear to be based upon Khalkoe or 
copper, the metal which, according to our author, was mined 
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in large quantities in their country, there seems scarcely any 
doubt as to the real derivation being from the name Kalakd 
(== ^ squirrel’), or Kara {Kala'tyiaka, i.e. Black Laka (or 
Laka-Lolo)^ of the Black Lolos inhabiting the same country 
(Eastern Yiinnan), the Kara-jang of Marco Polo. Their 
name Kalakd or Kdla-Zaka, coupled with the information 
that their country produced copper (Jchalkos), naturally 
suggested the connotation Khulkltis for them to the Greek 
travellers, and, if not, to Ptolemy himself. See pp. 356 and 
358, n. 2. 

No. 227, Lestai (people). The conjecture put forward on p. 156 
above that this Ptolemaic ethnonym may really be meant for 
‘ robbers,’ being possibly at the same time the transcript and 
rendering of some term current in the country (such as 
e.g. latta or laiaka) and having the same purport, seemingly 
receives further corroboration from the fact that Chou Ta-kuan 
in the account of his travels in Kamboja (a.d. 1296-7) refers 
to the C‘hong as Chwang Tsei^ i.e. the * Chong (or C'hong) 
Robbers’ (see Bulletin de VKcoU Frangaiee dKxtr,^Or.y t. ii, 
No. 2, p. 156). It is, of course, possible that by S 
Chwang Tsei — in Cantonese pronunciation Chong- U^ak — this 
writer may mean both the C'hong and Sak tribes. If 
not, it seems pretty certain that Ptolemy’s ethnonym Lestai 
should really be taken in the sense of ‘ robbers,’ and that 
the people meant are principally the C^hOng^ as I have on 
other grounds inferred above (pp. 157—9). 
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APPENDIX III. 

On the date to which Ptolemy’s information on 
Further India is to be referred. 

I thought it might be interesting to see whether the approximate 
date at which the information on Further India embodied in 
Ptolemy’s work was collected can in any way be deduced from 
the indications he gives, or ascertained by way of inference from 
certain of the capital towns he names of which the date when 
they became the seat of government happens to be more or less 
accurately known from historical sources and falls not far earlier 
than Ptolemy’s tinio. Such an inquiry as this presents a two-sided 
advantage, for in cases when the dates supplied to us by Oriental 
records are reliable they afford a clue wherewith to determine 
the approximate date to which Ptolemy’s information goes back ; 
whereas when they are doubtful they may be to some extent 
checked and rectified by the mere fact of the event to which they 
refer being alluded to or not in Ptolemy’s work. It may, indeed, 
in such cases be possible to class the event as a or a post^ 
Ptolemaic one. 

Subjoined are the few results so far obtained from the inquiry, 
which, no doubt, are capable of further extension when the ancient 
history of the less advanced Eastern countries shall be better known 
and the chronology of events shall have been more accurately fixed. 

1. Ptolemy mentions a Mareura (ur Malthua) Metropolis 
as the capital of Pegu-Burma, which I have shown (p. 67) should 
bo identified with either Old Promo or Mengdun on the Ma-htun 

= 3rathuru *!) River. Now, according to Burmese tradition, Old 
Prome ceased to be a capital in 95 a.i)., the last of its kings having 
fled to Mengdun, which he founded in circa a.t). 100. But in 
108 A.D. he founded Lower Pagan, to which ho transferred the 
seat of government. If these dates be correct, we must conclude 
that the sources of information to which Ptolemy had access must 
have been fresh enough for liis times of no telegraphs, ‘iron horses,’ 
and motor-cars, ranging down, as it seems, till the dawn of the 
second century. 

2. He locates Sera Metropolis on a site which we have shown 
(pp. 15, 16) to correspond to Lo-yang, whereto the seat of 
government for the East Han dynasty was removed in a.d. 26 
(i.c. in the second year of Kwang Wu Ti’s reign). 

3. If the Ptolemaic toponym Aganagara (located by us at 
Ha-nui) is to be taken in the sense of ‘ Chief City,’ i.e. of Kiao-chi, 
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now Tonkin, as we have suggested on p. 332 ; and furthermore, if 
the scat of government for the Kiao-chi district was really removed 
in eircd a.d. 25 thence to Me-liii as some historians assert (see 
pp. 323, 324), it would follow that Ptolemy’s information on Tonkin 
would date from some time prior to that removal — say, from the 
first quarter of the first century a.D. 

4. Ptolemy mentions, in W. Yunnan, a town Fosinara which 
I have identified with the capital Peh-ngai of the Peh-tsz State 
(b.c. 109~a.d. 225), corresponding to the present Hung-ngai about 
20-5 miles south-west of Chao-chou in the Ta-li prefecture (see 
below. Addenda and Corrigenda, note to p. 121). !N’ow in a.d. 69 
the Yung-ch*ang prefecture was formed by the East Han, with 
the modern Chao-chou (in Ta-li Fu) as its capital, out of eight 
neighbouring districts mostly belonging to the ancient Ai-Lao 
country (see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 176). As Ptolemy seems to 
ignore this large Chinese circumscription of Yung-ch‘ang, his 
information on this part of the country must date back to some 
time prior to a.d. 69. 

In conclusion it may be inferred from the above indications that 
Ptolemy’s information was based upon data which go back — 

{a) To the first quarter of the first century a.d. for Tonkin and 
Southern China, and these were probably taken from Alexander, 
whom he quotes from Marinos on the subject of the passage from 
Zaba to Kattigara (see p. 221 above). 

(h) To the second quarter of the first century a.d. for Northern 
China, the information in this case being presumably derived from 
the actual data collected by his predecessor Marinos. 

{c) To the dawn of the second century a.d. for Burma and 
Southern Indo-Chimi in general, the fresh knowledge in this case 
being obtained first-hand by Ptolemy himself. 

Subsequent inquiries may somewhat confirm or disprove tho 
above deductions ; while a similar investigation regarding Farther 
Asia, not dealt with in the present volume, may lead to novel and 
important disclosures. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

p. 6, bottom. Our subsequent investigations have proved that 
even such a connection suggested by Yule of Zabai with Campa is 
inadmissible. See article s.v., pp. 213 et seqq. 

p. 9, 1. 18. Kamberikhon. It strikes me that the last syllable 
of this toponym may stand for guon^ the local (Bengalese) corruption 
of Skr. grama = a ‘ village.' If so, the name might be a loose 
transcript of Kdma-vari-grdma^ K^amheri-gdon^ or something similar. 
This being the case, it is worthy of remark that a village Kewari 
(^Kewari-gdon ?) exists near the left bank of the HaringbMa River, 
on the Delta, after which this outlet of the Ganges may have been 
anciently termed the Kewari-gdon ' (River), whence Ptolemy's 
Kamberikhon. In the event of this conjecture proving from 
local inquiry to be well founded, Ptolemy’s Kamberikhon, or 
middle mouth of the Ganges, would become identical with the lower 
course of the Haringhata River, the true longitude of which is 
89" 50' E. ; and a corresponding correction would have to be made 
to our Kamberikhon base meridian, for which we have adopted 
a longitude of 89" 30' E. only. 

p. 35. Pentapolis. The Catalan Atlas has a town Penta below 
Bangala^ which might have been the historical continuation of the 
Ptolemaic one. The northern entrance point of the Chittagong 
(Karnaphuli) River still bears a similar name, to wit, Patunga 
Point. Furthermore, a somewhat similar toponym, Patikkard^ 
identified with Chittagong, occurs in a Burmese inscription of 
A.D. 1184 (see “ Inscriptions of Pagan," etc., Rangoon, 1899, p. 4). 
See for other linguistical remarks Appendix II, section 7, above. 

p. 36, 1. 8 from bottom. Kutubdia. In recent maps this name 
is spelled J^utahdia, a still closer approach to Ptolemy's Katabedft. 
The correct form may be Katabdia, if not Katdbaidd, as Wilford 
wrongly suggested for Cheduba. The river Ptolemy had in mind 
was apparently the Mamuri, which debouched by several outlets 
abreast of Kutabdia Island. For other linguistical considerations 
see Appendix II, section 1, above. 

p. 39, note 1. As regards silver in Arakan, the Sommaxio 
dei regni e popoli Oriental!, " translated from the Portuguese by 
Ramusio (vol. i, p. 334 verso), says of A.raqxiam (Arakan) that 
“ vi si trova anche qualcho argento." Numerous are the silver- 
mines in the adjoining Burmese territory, for which see the 
“Upper Burma Gazetteer," part i, vol. ii, pp. 301, 302, 304, and 
part ii, p. 527. McLeod, in his Journal, p. 79, mentions one in 
Miiang Liini, and Dr. Richardson likewise in his Journal," p. 143, 
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speaks of an old silver-mine lying abandoned since a.d. 1780 near 
Te-ngan. Silver-mines in the Patkoi range, between Assam and 
Burma, have been noticed by Colonel Woodthorpe (Proc. Geol. 
Soc., Jan. 1887). 

I may further call attention to the fact that the Iravatl 
(Eravatl), the continuation of the Chindwln, in the valley of which 
exist several old silver-mines, is in the “ Sasanavamsa ’’ (p. 108 of 
Mrs. Bode’s transl.) called R&jata-^vCLluha^ i.e. * River of Silver Sand.’ 
To the Chinese it was known instead as the Great K%n-%ha (Gold 
Sand River), for the sake of contradistinction, however, from the 
tipper Yang-tsz, termed simply Xin-sha (Kancana-valuka). See, 
however, on this debatable point my remarks on p. 286 above, note. 

p. 39, note 2. Balas rubies. From Balakshan^ a form of the 
name of Badakshan (see Ibn Batuta, in Defrem. & Sang, transl., 
vol. iii, pp. 59, 394 ; Barbosa in Ramusio, etc.). The stones from 
that district, which is on the banks of the Shignan, a tributary of 
the Oxus, are said, however, not to be rubies, but spinels ; and 
the term halaa seems to have been transferred to true rubies of 
a particular shade of colour. Chardin in his “ Voyages ” (t. iv, 
p. 70, Amsterdam ed. of 1711) says in fact — On I’appelle aussi 
Balacchani^ Pierre de Balaechan^ qui est le Pegu, d’ou je juge 
qu’est venu le nom de Balays qu’on donne aux Rubis couleur de 
rose ” (see Ball’s ** Tavernier,” vol. i, p, 382, and Yule’s ** Hobson- 
Jobson,” 2nd ed., 1903, p. 52, s.v.). 

p. 40. Balaksa, Balassia, Baluchm^ etc., as names for a part of 
Tipper Burma. Traces of them may survive in the [Nam] Philu 
or J7^/M-chaung stream fl6wing west of the In-le Lake, south of 
which latter spinels occur (in the west of Nam-me-kon State, 
see “ Tipper Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. i, p. 310, and vol. iii, 
p. 381). A gain, there is Maw-li-hmt River, a little to the north 
of the Yong Hwe Lake, of which Richardson in his “Journal,” 
p. 137, speaks as the “ Bara^that [Borasat] or Neaung Eue River.” 
This is also called the Ta-Yaw or Taw-Yaw-chaung ; the lake 
once extended up to Maw-li-hsat or Ta-Yaw village, and there are 
traces of a large fortified town in the neighbourhood (see “ Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. iii, pp. 381 and 392). It will thus 
be seen that Barbosa did not make such very bad geography as he is 
taunted with in “ Hobson-Jobson ” (new ed., p. 52), when locating 
BalasMta or Balaxayo in Upper Burma. 1 may add that the 
Chinese records ^ mention a kingdom Po^lo^so or P^o-lo-sa^ 


* See B’Herveyde Saiot- Denys' “Ma Tuan-lin,'* p. 466 ; and China Review^ 

vol. xiii, p. 384. ' 
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m ^ = Pa-la-sa or Ba-la-sa)^ lying to the west of 

C^hih-Vu {Sukhada, Siam, see p. 182, note 1), which evidently 
corresponds to Dr. llichardson^s Borathat (^Borasat), now Maw-U^ 
hsat^ and to Barbosa’s Balasaia^ district. These terms, if not 
derived from the Sanskrit or Vedic Plakaa^ Balakaa^ and Palakaa^ 
meaning ‘ white,’ as surmised by us on p. 39 above, may somehow 
be connected with Palaaa or Pardaay tho well-known name of 
Magadha (derived from the Palusa ==. Butea frondoaa tree), which 
may have been of old introduced and applied to the district in 
question. It is interesting, nevertheless, to remark that the 
'*Brhat Samhita ” mentions a people Purtisada in the eastern region. 

p. 44. Tokosanna River. See Appendix II, s.v., for further 
linguistical remarks. 

p. 45. Sambra (city). A not very dissimilar toponym is that of 
the Surma Mountain on the coast below RamrT harbour. It may, 
on the other hand, be observed that Samhrd is the name of the 
tutelary deity of the Chauhan Rajputs (see Crooke, i, 55). Other 
possible etymologies of the toponym may be found in iSambhu^ 
t^amhkura, Samha{-j}UTSi), 

p. 45. Sada (city) and Sados (river). The name, better than 
in Sandoway and its river, appears to survive in that of the Thate 
{Sate) River (Thate-chaung), flowing immediately to the north of 
the Sandoway River and connected with it near the mouth through 
one of its branches. 

As regards the legend told of Sandoway, see for ampler details 
the “ Monograph on the Pottery and Glassware of Burma,’* 
Rangoon, 1895, pp. 9, 10. I have since discovered that the whole 
story has been borrowed from the Ghata Jataka (No. 454), q.v. 
Therein the city Dear avail is described as having on one side the 
sea and on another the mountains. By goblin magic it used to 
rise in the air and deposit itself on an island in the midst of tho 
sea; when the foe was gone it would come back and settle in its 
own place again. Therefore it was bound with iron chains, etc. 
There can thus be no doubt that the legend was, by local simple- 
mindedness, transferred to the credit of Sandoway merely from the 
possible fact of this city having at some time or other been named 
after the Indian Dvaravati. If such a name was really borne by 
Sandoway, it must have been after Ptolemy’s time, for our author 
mentions it and its river by names similar to the common ones they 
bear to this day. N .B. that the Mon name it bears is commonly 
pronounced Sandda. There exists, moreover, a circle in South 

Sandoway district called Satthwa, aOoSoOOS. As to the 
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identity of the Tkaie-chaMU^ or Bade River with Ptolemy’s Sados^ 
there seems to be but little doubt, considering the fact that the 
latitude our author assigns to the mouth of the latter suits the 
embouchure of the former better than the entrance of the 
Sandoway River (see our remarks already made in this sense 
on p. 47). 

p. 47, 11. 7-9. Palnra or Paknra (a town). This name, 
I have since discovered, still survives in Paloor {Palur) village, 
marked in sheet 107 of the Indian Atlas in long. 85^ 11' and 
lat. 19® 27', just above the mouth of the Qanjam and close by Palur 
Bluff, better known to navigators of the Bay of Bengal. It is, in 
fact, already mentioned by Linschoten as Serra de Palura^ a name 
evidently applied to it by the Portuguese since the dawn of the 
sixteenth century, after the neighbouring Paloor village. There 
can thus be no doubt as to this village being the historical 
continuation of Ptolemy’s Palnra town. His Apheterion, or point 
of departure for ships bound for Khryse, must, accordingly, be 
located at Gopalpur, just a little below the mouth of the Qanjam. 

p. 47. Berabonna. See Appendix II for further linguistical 
remarks on this toponym. 

pp. 48-51, Temala. A people JDumara arc mentioned in 
the ‘‘ Bvhat Samhita” and located in the north-eastern region. 
Dr. Leyden ventured the hypothesis of a dei'ivation of Temala from 
“the Malay vocable tema which signifies tin,” and he 

accordingly inclined to identify this supposed ‘tin country’ with 
the Malay Peninsula, which is, of course, inadmissible (see 
“Essays relating to Indo-China,” 1st series, vol. i, p. 88). For 
further remarks and its identification with the Chou-mei^liu or 
Tan-mei-Uu of Chinese records, see p. 623, note 2. 

p. 52, 1. 7. Cape Negrais. This name has also been con- 
jectured to be derived from JVdga-rdii ; but I now think it was 
borrowed from NdgardM^ the famous lake of J^^epal, where dwelt 
the serpent king Karkotaka (see Crooke, vol. i, p. 42). The 
derivation from NdgardBtra proposed in “ Hobson- Jobson,” p. 623, 
is inadmissible, as this word would become Ndgardt in the 
vernacular, and not Ndga-rds^ Negrais. 

p. 52, 1. 17. Yaw (Yo) tribes. From the fact that the Karens 
call the Shans Y6 (see China Review^ vol. xvi, p. 380) these 
tribes may be inferred to bo of Thai stock. Yo is, however, 
also the name by which Northern Chins call themselves (see 
“ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. i, p. 454) ; whereas the 
Yaw or Yd proper claim descent from the Palaung (op. cit., 
p. 569). 
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p. 53. List of peoples. I hare now to offer the following 
additional remarks on the subject : — 

(1) Tlragrahas as onomatologically connected with Ptolemy’s 
Tilogrammon, identified by Yule with Jessore. I have since 
discovered that such an identification is untenable, for Ptolemy 
locates Tilogrammon but 20' of his longitude ( =■ about 9' true) 
west of the Fseudostomon mouth of the Ganges, and one half-degree 
of his latitude ( = about 1 8' true) further to the south of such an 
embouchure which, I am now pretty certain, corresponds to the 
mouth of the Tetulia Hiver flowing to the east of Bakarganj. It 
should be noted that a branch of this river, detached but a short 
distance to the east of Bakarganj, bears the name Dhulea, and fiiows 
into the Badnabad, which debouches into the Bay behind Badnabad 
Islands. Now, this name Dhulea (if not that of the Tetulia Biver 
itself) forcibly recalls the Ptolemaic one Tilogrammon ( — Tila- 
grdma, * SesamumT Village,’ or, more likely, Tlra’-grdma^ ‘ Shore 
Village ’ ?) ; hence its position must be sought for somewhere 
between Bakarganj and the Badnabad islands. 

(3) JjihaB or lilJcag. These are evidently the Ija1ca% of the 
Mahabharata (vi, 360) and the I%i of Pliny; perhaps also the 
Aulkas or Islhas of the Vayu Purapa. I strongly incline to 
identify them with the Tzi, Szi^ or Ithi^ a Lepai (Kachin) sub-tribe 
now settled south of Mogaung in Upper Burma (see “Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. i, pp. 336, 374, 376—8). 

(4) Kdnyakagunaa — the Khakhu (Chingpaw) ? 

(5) Tilahhxraa = Ptolemy’s Tiladai and Pliny’s Thalutce ? 
According to Longhena these would be the Kuki of North Kachar 
and of the hills near Manipur, who have the god Thila among their 
deities. Kuki is one of the terms by which the Chin-Lushai tribes 
are collectively designated, whereas they call themselves Zh6 (see 
“Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. i, p. 452), 

(6) Ptolemy’s Zamirai. Bather than with the Zahaing 
or Yahein I now somewhat incline to identify this people with the 
Thama (^Sama) Lepai, a branch of the Kachin, who are partly 
cannibals and are settled near the Ghindwin Biver. The Thama 
and 8%i (see above) are the most powerful and prominent of the 
Lepai sub-tribes (see “ D’pperBurmaQazetteer,”part i, vol. i, p.377). 

As to the Yabein, they are referred to in a recent monograph on 
“ Silk in Burma” (Bangoon, 1901, pp. 11, 14, 56, 57) as a curious 
race of misty origin, and believed to be a relic of the many broken 
clans like the Danus and the Danaws, of whom little is known. 
In 1891 they numbered 2,197 persons in Lower Burmfi (chiefly in 
the Tongu and Pegu districts). 
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With their name may be connected the term Jahrang^ applied^ 
according to Balfour’s Cyclopasdia (vol. ii, p. 393), to ‘'a coarse 
description of silk, made by a wild tribe, who are the only people 
in Pegu that rear the silkworm and cultivate the mulberry.** 
Evidently the Yabein or Zabaings are the tribe here alluded to. 

p. 56, 1. 17. T*u-lo-8hu^ Trisulikaj Tulak8$tra^ See pp. 31, 
note 2, 468, note, and Appendix II, section 7, s.v. Triglypton. 
Andrea Corsali*s letter therein referred to is dated January 6th, 
1515, and says (llamusio, vol. i, p. 180) “ Pegu confina per la 

costa col regno di Bengala & Liqui (^»Arakan . Tiene 

dalla parte della costa Malacha, & da quella di terraferma il 
Dtsuric . . . , il quale k signore infra terra, fino alia Cina.** 
Evidently, Diauric or D if uric = THi^lo^shu, Triinlika, Further- 
more, Tu^-lo-ahu and Shi-p'o suggest, respectively, the Tharahiak 
and SOpheir of Biblical fame (cf. our remarks on p. .598, note). 

p. 57. Dava^ Davaka, The Bfhat Samhita ** mentions a people 
Darva in the north-east region. Darvl as the name of a region 
occurs in both the Mahabharata and the Visnu Parana. The terms 
Thafec and Tafan referred to on the same page should be more 
scholarly spelled Tafek^ Tdfan^ or Tdhan. Cf. Ddw^k^ Law^k, 
Lavaka^ on p. 163, note. Not only Dava^ but also Dava means 
a ‘ forest,’ in both Pali and Sanskrit. For other and like forms 
Dahag (=» Dabag ?), Zdhag^ Jdvaka^ etc., see pp. 624, note 1, and 
633, note 2. 

p. 58. Dabasai or Damassai (people) = the Tamanaai tribe of 
the Lawa, or the Ddrva ? see Appendix II, section 6, s.v. Cf. also 
this and the name of the Damasa, Damassa, or Dobassa range 
with Dumai^ Tamaij the term by which the Khamti Shans denote 
the eastern branch of the Iravati (see “Upper Burma Gazetteer,” 
part i, vol. i, pp. 7, 391). 

p. 61, 1. 20. Kia-Vo. Cf. the Kado, or Kadu tribes 

on p. 357. In the Katha (= Kasa) district are Kadus and 
Xachlns. Tagaung is in the Eatha district ; but according to an 
inscription of a.d. 426 (see below), this territory was called 
JBrahmadeia. 

p. 61, last line of text. Shenbo. Spelled 8%n-ho in the “Upper 
Burma Gazetteer ” (part ii, vol. iii, p. 170, q.v.), which says 
it was founded over 100 years ago by a Shan (p. 171); but 
I doubt the correctness of this statement. 

p. 62, 1. 15. Tagong or Hastinapura. According to the 
Burmese Boyal Chronicle (“ MaharSjavamsa”), Dhajaraja, a king 
of the SSkya race, settled at Manipura about 560 b.c., and later, 
on conquered Tagaung (Old or Upper Pagan). In cired a.d. 300, 
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a Gopala of Hastinapura, on the Ganges in India, left his original 
home, came to Burma, and after Tarious successful wars with the 
semi- civilized natives founded New Hastinapura on the Irawaddv, 
apparently on the same site as the earlier Tagaung, or close to it. 
This is related in an inscription dating from a.d. 426, discovered 
among the Tagaung ruins, the author of which is King Jayapala, 
a lineal descendant of Gopala, the town founder, of the Candravamsa 
or Lunar dynasty of New Hastinapura. This, in the inscription, 
is stated to be in BrahmadHa^ on the Eravati (see “ Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,’’ parti, voL ii, p. 193). In a.d. 610 Hastinapura still 
existed, as evidenced by an inscription of that date found at Pagan 
(op. cit., p. 186); but the seat of power was evidently already 
at Pagan {Arimaddana-pura).^ 

This later capital is already referred to in an inscription discovered 
in one of its ancient Buddhist monasteries, dating from a.d. 481, and 
recording the erection of the temple of Sugata by Riidrasena, the 
ruler of Arimaddana-pura. In the later inscription of a.d. 610, 
already referred to, the reigning king’s name is given as Adityasena. 

As to the term Pagan^ more properly Bhukam or Bukdniy cf. 
Vugama or Bugamati in Nepal (see Foucher, op. cit.). A Pagan 
inscription of a.d. 1242 gives, however, an ad mum Delphini 
interpretation of the term, as follows: “This kingdom of Pagan 
is so called because it is the most pleasant and beautiful of all 
kingdoms ^Bhu^kama ?]. It is also called Arimaddana because it 
is inhabited by people who are warlike and brave and are able to 
vanquish their foes” (see “Inscriptions of Pagan,” etc., p. 134). 
Evidently the deiivation of the name is here assumed to be from 
Kdma^hhu, by inversion : Bhu~kdma. Cf. Kumalahhd. 

p. 62, n, 2. The classical name Cinarattha for Bhatno already 
occurs in an older inscription dating from a.d. 1387 (see “ Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. ii, p. 194). The Kaung-hmu-daw 
inscription of about 1636 states that : “ all within the great 
districts of Bhan Bhamo?] and Khwelaun [[= Kwe-lou village, 
on the right bank of the Taping River] is the kingdom of Zain 
[Ctna] ” (“Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. i, p. 340). At 
a short distance to the north of Bhamo are the ruins of Sampanago 
( Campanagara ?), and at about sixteen miles further to the east the 
remains of the old town of Xoktha ( Ab^sd), the rival of Sampanago 
in its flourishing days. Furthermore, at some ten miles to the 


' Accor^g to the “ Thayet-myo Gazetteer,” p. 30, the classical name of Old, 
Pagan, was Satikassa-raffha ; but on what evidence this statement is 
iMMed does not appear. 
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south-south- west of Bhamo lies the town of Sawadi (= Sdvatthl?)^ 
and below this are the ruins of Old Kaungton or Koungtaung, which 
I identify with the Kadunaw {ICantunauy^yi mentioned in a 1284 
inscription of King Narapati of Pagan as then bounding his kingdom 
on the north.' 

Again, near M^^othit up the Taping are the ruins of an old town 
which might be identified with old Bhamo or Man-mo (Ban-mo), 
according to the ** Upper Burma Gazetteer’^ (part i, voL ii, p. 194). 

p. 63, n. 2. Tharaien or Thaman-gyl. The Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, ’’ part ii, vol. iii, p. 275, spells this toponym Tha^ 
maing-gyit and states it to be a Shan village of twenty-nine houses. 

p. 64, 1. 4. yung-ch*ang. This name was applied to the 
district under the Ming dynasty, when Pao-shan, its prefectural 
city, was established. Old Yung-ch‘ang of the Han dynasty, a 
prefecture founded in a.d. 69 on Ai-Lao territory (see pp. 69, 60), 
is now Chao-chou, south-east of the Ta-li Lake. 

p. 64, 11. 5-10. Vtdeha as the western part of Yunnan seems 
more particularly to mean Puhha-Videha or Purva-Videha 
( = ‘ Eastern Videha ’), the supposed fabulous continent of 
Buddhists. That it was not altogether mythical appears from 
the statement, occurring in Pararaartha^s (499-569) Life of 
Vasubandhu, to the effect that Pindola, the famous Arhat, was in 
Purva-Videha in Vasubandhu’s time (see Poung-Pao^ 1904, 
p. 273). 

Otherwise, Ptolemy's Adeisaga may be a clumsy rendering of 
Ahiksatra (or Ahichchatray Ahicchairu)^ the name of the ancient 
capital of Uttara-Pancdla north of the Ganges, in India, 
transplanted here.* 

As regards the other suggested derivation from Vaidiid^ compare 
also Vedtsa in India, where the famous Bhilsa Topes have been 
lately found. If not in Yi-hsi as suggested on p. 64, line 11, local 
traces of the name may be found perhaps in Yueh^hsi^ & ^ (or 
Yilt-Bikf Wiesz^Bhahy the name of one of the ancient six Chaos of 

* See ** Inscriptions of Pa^n,’’ etc., Rangoon, 1899, p. 4, where the date of 
the inscription is wrongly maae out to be a.d. 1184. By turning to the printed 
Burmese text of this inscription^ p. 13, I found out, however, that the date is 
given as 646 of the Burmese Civil Era » a.d. 1284 ; while the name Kadunaw 
reads, literally, KanUinau. It is, probably, the Kiang^Vou of Chinese records, 
though this miw, on the other hand, correspond to Kantaw, a place on a tributary 
of the Iravatl flowing further to the north of the Taping, in Chinese territory. 

2 The chiefs of Cmieng Tung and C*hieng Cheng (Keng Cheng) are described 
in their titles as governors (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, 

vol. i, p. 290). Their territory may have been likened unto Southern Pancala, 
in which case the region to the nortn of it may have become known as Northern 
(Uttara) PanoOla. 
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the Nan-Chao kingdom, also called Mb^hste, and occupying part of 
the territory of the present prefecture of Li-kiang (see Sainson’s 
*^Nan-tchao Ye-che,” Paris, Leroux, 1904, pp. 10, 11). In this 
part of North-West Yunnan is also a district bearing a similar 
name, to wit, Wet-hst (for which see 7}oung^Pao^ 1904, p. 500). 

p. 65, 1. 6. SuvantwhhUmi. Cf. Suvarna^bhu, a region in the 
north-east of India according to the “ Bjrhat-Samhita,^' xiv, 31. 

Suvannabhiimt is, in the Atthakatha, identified with Sudhamraa- 
pura, that is Thaton” (Mrs. Bode’s Sasanavamsa,” Introd., 
p. 4) ; but this does not seem to be quite correct. 

p. 65, 1. 12. Timira. A Timira is mentioned in the ** Katha 
SarTt Sagara*’ (see Tawney’s transL, vol. i, p. 117). 

p. 65, 11. 16, 17. Sundparanta More correctly, ^ondparanialcay 
iSrOi^pardniaha *= * west of (or, beyond) the 6ront River, in India.’ 
Cf. the Aparanta-rattha or Apardntaka of classical (canonical) 
Buddhist texts. When transplanting this name to the tract west 
of the Iravati in Burma, the latter river was seemingly assumed to 
be the 6roni, not improbably from a likeness of its M5n name Bu 
Sing (or Sdin) to Sronlf Sonl, The Kaung-hmu-daw inscription of 
about 1636 gives a somewhat different list of the districts comprised 
within Sundparanta, to wit : Sagu, Salin, Legaing (Minbu district), 
Puunglin, Kale, and Thaungthwut (Chindwln) ; see the ** Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol, i, p. 840. 

p. 66, 11. 2, 3. As to gold in Burma, it is found in slight and 
unpayable quantities in most of the rivers ; but washings of it from 
sands are ** carried on fitfully in many parts of the country, 
especially in Katha [about Tagong] ... in several streams of the 
Ye-u subdivision, as well as in many parts of the Shan States ” 
(‘‘ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. ii, p. 304). 

p. 66, 1. 13 from bottom, Mareura, Jfayiira. A Maydra-pura 
was on the Ganges, above Mastinapura (cf. Tagaung), and another 
in South India, i.e. Meliapur (St. Thom6). N.B. that the peacock, 
mayuray is called merdih^ m^rdih in M5ii, the ancient language of 
Pegu and Burma. 

p. 66, 11. 1-7 from bottom. Maury Mbriya. Moriya still 
appears in the titles of the chiefs of Kale and Song-sop 
Sumjok) on the Upper Chindwln (see Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part i, yoL i, p. 291). This shows that 
the Maurya or Moriya region comprised most of the Kubo and 
Chindwln valleys, from Mw4-yin and EalS on the south, up to 
Song-sop (Thaungthut or Sumjok) on the north ; and that it thus 
lay above Sundparanta. On p. 65 we have pointed out that KalS 
and Teinnyin were mentioned as part of Sun&paranta in the 
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Po-U-Daung inscription ; but from the fact that the chief of Kale 
and Teinnyin bears in his title the qualification of Moriya^ we 
think ourselves justified in locating the northern limit of 8una* 
paranta below, not only Kale, but also Mwe-yin { = Moriya), which 
lies yet further to the south. 

p. 68, 1. 2. The derivation of Marammd or Mranmdy the 
name of Burma/ from Brahma, may be accepted only provided 
it can be proved that the term Brahmade&a^ which we have seen 
applied in the fifth century to the Tagong district, has been 
subsequently extended to the whole country. This does by no 
means seem to have been the case, especially if the JBrahmadeia 
district be identical with the P^o-lo-min ( = Brdhmana^ Brahman) 
of Chinese records, as we have suggested on p. 471 ; for in a. n. 802 
these records speak of PHau (Lower Burma) bordering on P^o-lo* 
men ( = Brahma-deia^ i.e. Tagaiing ?). 

p. 68, 1. 14 et seqq. Marai^ Mroj Mru (see also p. 55). It 
should be noted that a race of people bearing the name of Jtfaru 
(so called by the Chingpaws ; they speak of themselves as 
£dny-w0) are still living at the present day in the basin of the 
Nmai'kha River or eastern branch of the Upper Iravati. They 
are similar to the Burmese, so much as to suggest to Captain 
Pottinger the theory that both these races originally migrated 
from Tibet by the valley of the Nmai-kha. Are these people 
in any way connected with the older 3fro or Mru of Arakan and 
the Chindwln valley, who seem to have been the pioneers of the 
Burmese race ? 

p. 72, 1. 2 from bottom. Sahara, uSabara, tSavara. Cf. the 
town of Savdr avail in India, to the south of the Middle Country 
(see Journal B.A.S.y 1904, p. 538). 

p. 73, 1. 13. Sahara or ^ avar a trills. The ‘‘Brhat Samhita*^ 
mentions a people ^ava-giri in the eastern region, and Nagna- 
parna^iavara ( = naked and leaf-wearing — and not, I believe, 
* leaf -eating ’ as has been said — ^avaras) in the south-eastern. 

p. 74, 1. 16. The correct date of the conquest of P^iao by 
Koh-lo-feng ( ** Kdlavarna ?) is a.d. 763 (see Chavannes in 
Journal Aaiatiguey 1900, pp. 388, 430-1). On that occasion he 
conquered also the Hzin-fu tribes ( = Sinphos, or Kachms), and 
the JLo-man or Yue-man settled further west in the mountains 
(ssthe Nfigas). 

* Houghton, in his “Essay on the Language of the Southern Chins’* (p. 3d 

of Appendix), gives the eijTnology Myamma «= Myo^ma^ the great tribe or race, 
which does not seem very tenable. 
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In A.D. 832, says the Nan-chao Chronicle, Feng-yii abducted 
back with him from FHao 3,000 people, and established them 
near the present Yiin-nan Fu (see Sainson, op. cit., p. 64). 

In A.D. 858 Feng-yii, yielding at last to the entreaties of Mien^ 
which, having been already several times invaded by Ceylonese 
forces, implored assistance, sent his general Tuan Tsung-pang 
to briug relief (op. cit., p. 66). Here, it should be noticed, the 
term Mien or Mien-tien begins to make its appearance in lieu of 
P^iao hitherto used. 

In A.D. 1103 Mien, along with Po-sz and JC^un-lun, sent white 
elephants and perfumes as presents to the Nan-Chao king (op. cit., 
p. 101). 

Another attack by Ce 5 ’lon seems to have taken place in a.d. 1153. 

In circa 1165 (or in 1180 according to the Mahuvaiiisa), ‘‘two 
ships [from Ceylon] arrived at the harbour Kumma [liarbours 
Knmmi and Papphdla according to the Mahavamsa] in JLramana 
[llamanna], and took in battle and laid waste country from the 
port Sapattota, over which Kurtlipurapara was governor ’’ {Journal 
A.S, of Bengal, vol. xli, pt. 1, p. 198; quoted in “ Hobson- 
Jobson,’’ 2nd ed., p. 259). Whether Papphdla and Sapattota 
represent here two distinct places or a single one, Sapapphuta, 
Sapa-pabhata (?), which would be suggestive of the doubtful She- 
p^o-p^o-ta or She-p^o-ta of Chinese records (see pp. 469, 470 above), 

I cannot say. In any case, it seems legitimate to connect the 
toponym Sapattota with the Chinese Shu-po as part of the P^iao 
kingdom, and with Ptolemy ^s Sahara. 

Indeed, the already quoted 1284 inscription of King Narapati 
mentions that Ids realm was then bounded on the east by Capipati 
(reading Sapipati in Burmese), which is to some extent suggestive 
of the puzzling Chinese Chu-po or Shu-po ; but I do not think 
that a connection between the two districts can be seriously 
maintained. According to an old Chinese account Chu-po was on 
the Ch^ih-ahwei {Ch*ik-, or Shak-, sui) = ‘ Red-water ’ or ‘ Red 
River’ (see China Review, vol. xiii, p. 342, No. 84), by which 
the Sit-tang ( Chit-taung) or some other stream debouching in the 
Gulf of Martaban may be meant. Compare, however, with ChHh 
Mai on p. 248. 

p. 75. Besynga (river). For the linguistical identification of 
this term with the M5n Bl-ching, Bl~$ing, etc., i.e. ‘ Elephant 
"River \ Atruvatt, Erdvail (Irawaddy), see Appendix II, section 1, 
s.v. ; and as to the legend concerning it, see pp. 76, 77 and remarks 
in next paragraph. 

p. 77, 11. 3-4. Another legend relates that in 470 b.b. 
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(= a.d. 1108) Along-sithu, king of Pagan, on his return from 
a journey to Ceylon and various parts of India, saw a huge 
white object near the sea-shore. On approaching he perceived 
it to be a mound of ivory, which a gigantic centipede had erected 
for its residence. Such was the size and strength of the monster 
that it was in the habit of catching and devouring elephants, the 
tusks of which it used to form a wall around its place of abode. 
(See H. S. Pratt’s “Monograph on Ivory-carving in Burma,” 
Rangoon, 1901, p. 1.) 

These legends of the elephant and centipede appear to have 
an old origin. The germ of them is to be found in the Milinda 
Paiiha, whore there is a hypothesis of a sdlaka (some unknown 
sort of kimtf insect, or vermin, whoso name puzzled the eminent 
translator Rhys Davids, see vol. ii, p. 180), attempting to drag 
the elephant towards itself with a view to swallowing it. As 
the simile was evidently widely employed in Eastern literature 
and folklore, the adlaha is very probably a sort of centipede or 
milleped. 

At all events, the above legends sufficiently explain the name 
of * Elephant River’ {Bl-ching^ JEravati^ etc.) given to the 
Irawaddy, and perhaps also why the western point of entrance 
to the Rangoon River is called to this day ‘ Elephant Point.’ 

p. 79, 11. 5, 6. Travelling b)^ boat between Pfik-lau and Ban-Don 
is absolutely impossible at any season, as I have more recently 
ascertained. In the “China 8ea Directory,” vol. ii, 4th edition, 
p. 338, it is stated that the watershed between Trang and the 
eastern main branch of the Ban-Don River is so low as to allow 
of a boat being taken across with a very short portage. I now 
believe, however, that the old water communication between both 
sides of the Malay Peninsula was between Trang and the inland 
sea of Singora. 

“Many of the legends of the Perak Malays refer to a remote 
period when what is now dry land was covered by water, and 
when the lofty mountain peaks were islands divided one from 
another by the sea. Miles up country, at Changkat Rambian, 
in the Batang Padang district, a rock is pointed out which is 
declared to bo the petrified hull of an Indian ship which came 
trading to those parts in the ancient days, and in explanation of 
her fate the following story is told. In the day when Changkat 
Rambian was a seaport, Indian traders came across the Bay of 
Bengal to barter their gay chintzes and cottons for the tin of 
the Malays • • • in those days Bukit-Tunggal, which now stands 
far inland on the left bank of the P^rak River, was an island. 
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and men called it Pulauy not Bukit^ Tunggal ” Notes and 
Queries,’' No. 1, Straits Br. B.A.S.y pp. 19, 20). 

p. 81, 1. 1. Oaruda^s abode. See p. 487, note, as to the legends 
about the home of the bird Oaru^a being on Langkawl Island. 

p. 82, last line. Mrttikd, This is also the name of the earth 
deity of the Indus, worshipped in the form of a snake of clay, 
or as a clay image of Kf-^na or Ganesa (see Balfour’s Cyclopeedia, 
vol. ii, p. 1000). 

p- 83, 1. 9. Ch^ih~t^u is not mentioned by the Chinese as 
a seaport, but as a kingdom (see pp. 178, 179). 

p. 83, 1. 2 from bottom. Berabai. See further linguistical 
remarks in Appendix II, section 1, s.v. 

p. 84, 1. 18 et seqq. Mergui is, we have shown (Appendix II, 
section 1, supra), already mentioned since a.d. 864 by Ibn ^ur- 
dadbih as JUdit, In about 1250-1300 the Kedah Annals refer to it 
as a seaport, the port of Mrit (see Journal Indian JLrchipelago, 
voL iii, p. 6). A possible reference to it is contained in the 
Chinese records dating from the T^ang dynasty, as MiJUch^i or 
Mili-kii (see p. 490). So much for the antiquity of the name. 

Turning to modern times, we may notice the etymology given 
by Gervaiso, who says (‘‘Histoiro du Royaumo de Siam,” Paris, 
1688, p. 14) that the harbour of Myrguim, or Mygri, ‘‘tire son 
nom d’une petite Isle voisine, que les Siamois appellent Mygri, 
et nous Myrguy, laquclle lo met A convert dcs vents.” Whether 
the small island meant is, as it seems, Madramakan,^ or the larger 
one of Pari-gyun, it is difficult to say. 

As regards the possible connection of Mergui with the mythical 
country called by the Siamese Me-vidi (see p. 384, note), I should 
point out that this country is evidently meant for Milang Me^mdi 
(the ‘ Country of Widows ’) or Milang LahJe Mo-mhi (the ‘ Seesaw 


Madramakan is the form of the name appearing in Ilorsburgh’s map of 
the northern part of the Mergui Archipelago, February Ist, 1830. The small 
island is by the natives now called Pataw, Fauta, or Pa-htan, after the peak 
of that name. Its two prominent points are Pauta and Patit» 

It is noticed by Ceberet, who arrived at Mergui overland from the Gulf of 
^am on .^nuary Ist, 1688, as Padracan, lie says in his journal of 
Mergui : “ Ce port est ferme par une petite isle nomm^e JBadraean qui est vis-k-vis 
de Mergui (Revtie de Geographic, Paris, Dec. 1883, p. 426). 

^ spellings Banda^makhon, Buddha-makhan, and legends about 

f 1 ^ 1 .? footprint on the north-east side of the island, see Anderson’s 

English Intercourse with Siam,” pp. 338, 339. Major-General J. G. R. 
^orlong mentions a Budr or Bud-a (sacred rook or Badatone) called Madra 
(a favourite name for the old Dravidian Siva) near Mergui, upon which 
remarks that on the Mergui coast he found Bud-d-r Mahdms 
called Madra Makam^ (see Journal R.A.8., 1905, p. 206). This evidently 
refers to the Madramakan islet alluded to above. 
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Country of Widows*), which is the hidden or vanishing city 
of Siamese folklore and works of fiction, inhabited only by 
women. In Khmer folklore it is called Srok Zovn, and described 
as a legendary and fairy country where are only women, and 
where nothing can fioat on the waters (see Conte d’Al^v in 
Aymonier’s Textes Khmers **). Whether this legendary country 
was supposed to be at or about Mergui as located in the map 
referred to on p. 384, and reputed besides to bo the home of 
Hanuman, I am unable to say. According to Marsden’s ‘‘Sumatra,** 
the people of Sumatra believe that the inhabitants of Engano (see 
pp. 409, n. 2, and 422, n. 1, supra) are all females, and, like 
the mares of ancient story, are impregnated by the wind. Friar 
.Tordanus (“Mirabilia Descripta,** Hakl. Soc., 1863, p. 44) speaks 
of islands of women. So Marco Polo, who represents them to be 
fully 500 miles out at sea, south of Mekran. Captain Bozorg in 
his “ Ajaib,** in circd 955 (Van der Lith’s transl., pp. 19, 20), also 
refers to an ‘ Island of Women * in the sea of Malutuy which we 
have identified with Maludu Bay, N. Borneo. In more recent times 
an ‘ Island of Amazons,* inhabited only by women, is mentioned 
as being not far from Samar, Eastern Philippines (see Provost’s 
“ Hist. G6n. des Voyages,” t. x, p. 394). 

p. 84, n. 2. A connection between J^aravurt and Mergui is very 
doubtful: see p, 495, n. 2. 

p. 85, 11. 14, 15, Khau Mou or Kui pass. The correct name of 
this pass was J^tnkhdn iikharay a ‘peak’). It is recorded as 
Singkhor-tep in Leal’s account (sco Anderson’s “English Inter- 
course with Siam,** p. 397). Cebiret crossed this pass — to which he 
simply alludes as “la montagne d’oii on peut decouvrir les deux 
mers, scavoir cello de Siam du coste de I’cst, et celle du golphe 
de Bingalle du cost^ de I’ouest ** — on December 24th, 1687 (see 
Revue de Geographiet Paris, 1883, p, 423). A village named Jtfuang 
Singkhdn stood in this neighbourhood in the eighteenth century (it 
being mentioned in Khun Luang Hawat’s Memoirs, p. 308), and 
perhaps even earlier, though not noticed by C5b5ret. 

p. 85, n. 1. Tatk, I furthermore discovered, is used also to 
denote laterite. Its related word Tika^ Teka (likewise derived from 
maiiikd) has the same meaning in Perak (see Journal Straits Br. 
R,ji.S.f No. 16, .p. 320). Analogously 7\Lk in Siamese means both 
a brick and a laterite building. 

p. 86, 11. 2—4. Ruld (see also p. 34, 11. 7—10). Under the form 
Rdla, which this term has assumed in Burmese, it already appears 
in epigraphic evidence in the twelfth century in the word 
Kala-gyaung used to denote a biick (or laterite) monastery built 

48 
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by Dravidiaus from India. (See Pagan inscription of 1170 in 
** Inscriptions of Pagan,” etc., llangoon, 1899, p. 26.) 

The Ku-lay people and country of Chinese records (see 

Parker’s “Burma,” p. 60, and Journal Astaiique, 1878, pp, 142-4) 
arc evidently the people and country of Ayetthema and Thaton 
alluded to on p. 86, 1. 4 et scqq., being described as settled to the 
south of Taungu on the sea, and divided into Ta lui-Ia = Taik-kula 
on the coast of Pegu, and JTsiao^ or Little, Ji.uJa» 

p. 87, 11. 10 et seqq. Takola^ etc. The Pali takkdla = Sanskrit 
kakkola is a “drug so called from its colour, which is black like 
that of the crow” (Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, s.v. Kakkola). It, or the 
plant from which it is derived, is the Lavanga Bcandens^ Hesperideae 
(sec Bulletin de V Ecole Fran^aise d'* Extreme Orient^ t. iii, p. 466), 
and is called kakor^ g(^g<^^ ( == bastard cardamom) in Kamboja. 

Further, tagara in Kanarese is a tadhhava corruption of the 
Sanskrit tamara^ trapu — * tin ’ (see Journal JR.A.S., July, 1901, 
p. 540, note). But we have in India the town Tagara-'pMva = 
Kola^'puTa or A^Ma-pur ; whence the equation kola, kolhd = 
tagara — ‘ tin.’ 

p. 87, n. 1. In Chinese also wo have ChU’enJien {KanJien, 
KaJien), a metal frequently mentioned in connection with the 
alloy of copper money {China Review, vol. xxiv, p. 101). 
Kalien means a ^ mine ’ (more properly, ‘tin-mine’) among the 
Chinese of Perak {Journal Straits Br. R.A.S., No. 16, p. 316). 
In Manchu sakhalmi ~ ‘ black.’ 

According to Dozy & Engelraann’s “ Glossaire,” p. 245, the 
Portuguese calain = ‘ tin ’ is from the Arabic qal^i, which comes 
from the Malay kalang = ‘ tin,’ according to Newbold (vol. i, 
p. 426). Certain Arabic writers state that qalaH, ‘tin,’ was so 
called from a mine in India called Kala. “ In spite of the different 
initial and terminal letters, it seems at least possible that the place 
meant was the same that the old Arab geographers called Kalah, 
near which they place mines of tin {aUqalaH)^^ (“Hobson- 
Jobson,” 2nd ed., p. 145, s.v. Calay). 

There can be no doubt that the Malay kalang, as well as its 
congener karang (used to express the lower beds of the tin-bearing 
drift in mines), are both loan-words or, at any rate, derived also 
from kola, kola, kakkola, takkola, tagara, etc., as above, which plainly 
arc all related together. 

p. 89, 1. 2. According to Kazwlnl (a.d. 1263-75), who reports 
a statement from the traveller Misar, “le port de Kalah serait 
tombe au pouvoir des Chinois, qui y auraient introduit leurs 
croyances et leurs usages” (Beinaud, op. cit., p. Ixiv). It does 
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not seem at all unlikely that Chinese immigrants had already 
settled on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula in the thirteenth 
century, without, however, holding sway there. In a.d. 1511, we 
know for certain, the alluvial tin-mines in the Malay Peninsula 
were already worked by Chinese labourers (see E. H. Parker in the 
China RevtetVf vol. xxiii, p. 258). 

p. 90, note. On Mi-ch^en^ etc., I subjoin translated the 
following extract, dating from a.d. 802, given in the Bulletin 
de VEcole Fran^aise d^Extr.-Or.^ t. iv, pp. 222, 223: ‘‘From 
Mi-ch^Sn one reaches K*un-lang, where is the tribe of the Hsiao 
K^un-lun. Their king’s name is Mang-hsi-yiieh (Mong Saigar?). 
From K^un-lang one arrives at Lu-yiiy ^ {^Luk-vo)^ where 
is the realm of the Ta Hun^lun. The king’s name is Ssu-li Po- 
p^o-nan-to’shan-na (6rT Bhavanandasana?). The plain is larger 
than at Mi-ch^en,^^ etc., etc. 

On the K^un-lun people and kingdom see further: pp. 103, 260, 
507—9, and 574, n. 3. In 1103 it offered, along with Burma 
and Po-6% (a state bordei'ing on it, see p. 471), white elephants 
and perfumes to the king of Nan-Chao; a fact showing that 
Hun-lun must have been a continental (and not an insular) 
country, situated almost certainly on the Malay Peninsula. This 
view finds further corroboration in the fact recorded in the Man^ 
Shu of Nan-Chao having waged at one time war against K^un4un 
(see Bulletin Eo, Fr.y t. iv, p. 226). 

On Lu-yily or Luk-vo (Nago, Nagor), where is the Ta-k^un-lun 
(Takkola) kingdom (according to the Bulletin above quoted), see 
p. 525, n. 1. According to Ma Tuan-lin’s translator, however, 
Ta-k'un-lun (Takkola) lies between K*tm~lang and Lu-yil (see 
Hervey de St. Denys, op. cit., p. 231, note). 

p. 93, 1. 13. For further particulars as to Takopa or Kopa, 
its magnificent harbour, antiquities, etc., see Supplementary Note 
to my article on “Siamese Archceology,” published in the Journal 
R.A.8. for April, 1904, pp. 242-7. 

p. 93, 1. 21. Tau-kiaoJe. I now find that the Chinese 
characters for this are n m m, which more correctly read 
Fou-kou-li (^Dau-kauJiy making it very improbable 

that Takkola is meant. Some port of Fu-nan proper on the Gulf 
of Siam is evidently intended ; not unlikely the mouth of the 
Bach-gia or Kien-giang Hiver, which lies opposite Taker Oy or Tekere 
Island. The embassy despatched by the Fu-nan king went to India 
between 240 and 245 a.d. (see Bulletin Ee. t. iii, p. 271). 
For a possible identity of Tou-kouJi with KouJi^ see p. 718 above, 
note, section 1. 
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p. 94, ]. 10 from bottom, add: — This notwithstanding the 
clause in Article 10 of the British Treaty with Siam concluded in 
1826, which was retained in the new treaty of 1866, with the 
further addition that traders under British rule may cross from 
the British territories of Mergui, Tavoy, Ye, Tenasserim, Pegu, or 
other place, by land or by water, to the Siamese territories, and 
may there trade with facility,’^ etc. 

Captain Forrest, in the Introduction to his “Voyage from 
Calcutta to the Mergui Archipelago,” London, 1792, says (p. iii) : 
“ the country about Kraw [Krah] was well inhabited, and the 
road across the Isthmus much frequented, before the wars which, 
thirty years ago, between the Peguers and Birmahs or Burmahs, 
had greatly depopulated this quarter.” 

The account by Messrs. Harris & Leal (1825-6) reproduced in 
Anderson’s “English Intercourse with Siam” says of C‘hump‘hon 
(p. 395) : “It was formerly the entrepot of a very valuable trade 
with the coast of Tenassenm, but subsequently to the subjugation 
of Tenasserim by the Burmans, Ch'hoomphon has been little else 
than a military post, where a force was stationed to watch the 
proceedings of the Burmans.” 

p. 97, 11. 16, 17. Kokanagara. Cf. Kokkonage or Kokrah = 
Chutia Nagpur in Tavernier (Ball’s transL, vol. ii, pp. 457-9). 
The northern point of entrance to Girbi Bay is called in Siamese 
Lem Hiia-Nak = iVay^f-Head Point. As regards KukhuraSy the 
“Brhat Samhita” mentions Kdlakoti-kukkuraB in the Central 
region. The name may be connected with the worship of 
Bhairava, who is said to be represented with a dog’s head*. Hog 
appreciation, if not worship, seems to survive in Indo-China among 
the Karens only, who still have prize-dogs. As regards Ibn 
Batata’s Kakula^ which, he says, lay in Mul-Jdvah^ see p. 444, 
n. 2, and p. 518, n, 1, where I have given my reasons why it 
should preferably be identified with Ligor. 

p. 97. Khrysoana (river). If a rendering of some local term 
meaning ' Gold River,’ such as e.g. Sungei Mda in Malay, no such 
name now occurs, so far as my knowledge goes, in the tract where 
Ptolemy locates his Khrysoana, although it may have once existed 
and be now forgotten. The northernmost watercourse named 
Sungei Mas is a small stream falling into the old channel of the 
Muda River, where buildings for a capital of Kedah began to be 
erected of old (fourteenth century or beginning of the fifteenth) ; 
see Kedah Annals in Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ vol. iii, 
pp. 256, 258. 

However, Khrysoana may represent some local river-name 
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disguised by the Greek navigators in Hellenic vesture in order to 
express a meaning in a similar manner, as was done by Yalentijn 
with his Chrysorant (see Journal Sir. Br. B.A.S., No. 13, p. 50), 
which I take to be the Kesang just below Malacca, the Cagao of 
Portuguese writers (see Danvers' “Portuguese in India," vol. ii, 
p. 529, where, however, Ke%ana is incorrect for Kesang). Further 
up the Malay Peninsula we have a similarly named river, the 
Kaaom^ in the TakOa-thung district, where is also Kasom town, the 
governor's residence. It is not unlikely that in or about the Trang 
district a river may have existed with a somewhat similar name, 
which Ptolemy transformed into Blhrysoana. 

p. 97. Palanda (city) and Palandas or Palandos (river). 
See Appendix II, section 2, for these toponyms, which survive to 
this day, as I have pointed out, in the name of the local B^landa^ 
Blanda^ or Belenda tribes, about which see the Journal 8tr. Br, 
B.A.S., No. 33, p. 250, and No. 34, p. 35. Cf. the Pulindas of 
India. Their correspondence to Pahang and its river is not 
altogether improbable, judging from the location assigned to them 
in De Donis' map. 

p. 97, n. 1. Pirah^ prak = * silver.' The word is found as far 
as the Philippines in the slight disguise of Pilak (see- Dennys' 
“Descriptive Diet, of Brit. Malaya," p. 347). 

p. 98, 1. 8. The Achel.i or Achin king here alluded to as having 
come from Perak is Sultan Mansur Shah, who was murdered in 
about 1585. See note 1 to p, 697 above. 

p. 98, 1. 11. 1030-50. These dates must be corrected to 

something like 1330-50, if Baja Suran of Bijnagar is, as I take 
it, the same personage as Buka I, the founder of Vijaya-nagara 
(Bijanagar) in India, in 1354. 

According to local native tradition, the district of Bruas, on the 
coast of Larut, was the place where a kingdom and a raja were 
first established in PSrak. Temong, a few miles above Kwala 
Kangsa, on the Perak River, was afterwards the seat of government 
(see Dennys, op. cit., p. 287). 

p. 98, note, 1. 5. P*oJt. Not Perak, but the Piilai River 
{^Sungei Pulai\ near the western entrance to the old Singapore 
Strait (see p. 495 and my article in Journal B.A.S.j 1904, 
pp. 719, 720). 

pp. 99, 100. Tharrha (town). See Appendix II, section 3, 
S.V., for further linguistic remarks on this toponym. Not very 
dissimilar names occur on the Malay Peninsula, viz. : 

(1) Sungei Thara, a petty western afiluent of the Kinta River, 
80 uth*central Pfirak (see Dennys, op. cit., p. 395). 
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(2) Tatoaran River (see Journal Sir. Br, li.A.S., No. 11, 
pp. 123-42). 

(3) Tahan River and Ounong Ta/ian Mountain (ibid., No. 23, 
pp. 67-76). 

None, however, suits as well as TarCmganiL or Tringano, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of which we have, moreover, such 
place-names as Kampong Tiroh^ K. Lubok TiroJc^ K. Pan Tari^ 
the Trengan and Tarong Rivers, with K. Tarong^ now destroyed, 
on the latter, etc. 

p- 100. Sabana (a mart). See also Appendix II, section 2. 
Similar toponyms in this tract are — 

(1) Sapang River, a small northern affluent of the Rernam 
River (Dennys, op. cit., p. 391). 

(2) Sepang, Bukit, a hill in North Sungei Ujong (op. cit., p. 63) 
and a small river in extreme South Selangor (ibid., p. 393). 

(3) Sempang (=i‘ cross-roads ’), a hamlet in Sungei Ujong (ibid., 
343), on the Bernam River, Selangor (p. 393), and on the east bank 
of Selangor River (pp. 343, 344). 

(4) Sembah River, a petty northern affluent of the Bernam 
River (p. 392). 

(5) Sabbdy an important village (ibid., p. 332), apparently the 
same as Sabah ; besides a host of similar names : Sapetan or 
Sapetayig^ Sabatang^ Sebang^ Sipang, Subang, Semanda, Sapam^ 
SembilaUf etc., in neighbouring districts. Samawa also, the old 
(Benua?) name of the Lingi River, according to Newbold (op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 376), who says the name Salangor is not to be found • in 
the early Malay records,^ the old name of the country being Negri 
Kalang, ‘ Land of Tin ’ (ibid., vol. ii, pp. 30, 376). Finally, we 
might mention Sabon or Sahong Strait at the east entrance of the 
Straits of Malacca, recorded as Sahan by Oalvano (1511, p. 115), 
and as Sabani by Teixeira (see my article on “ Some unidentified 
Toponyms,” etc., in Journal B, A. S,, 1904, p. 723). 

p. 101. Cape Maleu Kdlon. See Appendix II, section 3, s.v. 
For a probable survival of the name in Tanjung Gelang, see below, 
note on p. 104. 

p. 103, 11. 17 et seqq. For K*unJun see pp. 89, 90, 260, 507-9, 
and 574, note 3. 


Saldng^ C*haJd>uj^ Chellang are, however, congeneric forms which occur on 
tne west coast of both the Malay Peninsula ami Sumatra ; possibly connected with 
toe name of the Seluug or Salon tribes (see my “ Hi8t<)rical Retrospect of 
Junkceylon Island” in Journal Siam Society, vol. i, pp. 123-6); and not 

Salang, etc., in the west of Carapa (see 

pp. 262, 272 above). 
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p. 104, 11. 19-23. In the more recent map of the Malay 
Peninsula, issued in 1898 under the auspices of the Straits Branch 
of the li.A.S., Tanjong Puling, or South Cape, is called Tanjung 
Qelang^ and located in 4^ N. lat. ; while the Tanjong Kuwtan of 
older maps is called Tanjung Tembeling, and located further to the 
south, just above the mouth of the Kuantan River. Such being 
the case, I think that Ptolemy’s Capo Malen Solon should be 
identified with Tanjung Gelang, so called from Bukit Oelang, the 
hill forming the promontory, which seems to preserve in its present 
name the old Tami} and, withal, Ptolemaic designation. In fact, 
a ^ hill’ or mountain = Tamil Ptolemaic Malen ; while 

Oelang resembles well enough, allowing for secular corruption, 
both jETUfram (or Kollam) and Solon. Thus : Bukit Oelang— Malai^ 
kurram {or Malen Sdlon. If Malai kollam 

correct original name, meaning ‘ Mountain of the West ’ in Tamil, 
this may have been applied to it from its lying in the western part 
of the Gulf of Siam, where it probably formed a landmark, pointing 
out to navigators the almost unique place of refuge on that coast. 
In fact, the neighbouring port of Kuantan, a short distance below 
the cape, ^ ‘ is about the only safe port on the east coast [of the 
Malay Peninsula] during the north-east monsoons, the high pro- 
montory which stretches into the sea to the north of the Kuala 
forming a most efficient protection against the wind” {Straits 
Times ^ 1902). 

There is further up the coast (in 4® 14' N. lat.) Tanjung Guliga, 
bearing a similar name, but I should think Tanjung Gelang to be 
almost certainly the cape Ptolemy had in view. See p. 535. 

p. 105, 11. 1-10. Malacca. A Punic name (?) ; sec p. 598, note. 
In Malay Malaka is the Phyllanihus peel mat us (Hook.). Cf. also 
Jfdlavaka *=» the country of the Malavas ; also, its inhabitants. 

p. 105. Attaba (river). See for further linguistic remarks 
Appendix II, section 2, s.v. In De Donis’ map this stream is 
marked between Tharrha (i.e. Tringano) on the south and Koli 
(i.e. Kelantan) on the north ; hence it must be, as pointed out by 
us, either the Trengan (Tringano River) or the Kelantan with its 
principal tributary the Lebeh or Libih, which takes its rise in the 
northern watershed of Mount Batu A tap. Between the two above- 
named large streams we have on tho coast but petty watercourses, 
such as the Tarong and the Besut, which are absolutely ineligible. 

p. 106, 1. 3. As to Kola-budara =» Kukuldf Kdkola = Ligor, 
see p. 444, n. 2, and p. 518, n. 1. As to Koli = Kelantan, see 
p. 518. n. 1. 

p. 106, 1. 16, Two places Ku-lo arc mentioned. One is 
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l£r 9’ mentioned since a.d. 971 (see p. 515^ n. 1) as lying 
midway between San-fo-ahih and C^hai-lih-ting (Hervey de 
St. Denys, op. cit., p. 496). This I have identified with Quroh 
village in Rhio Strait (see p. 514). 

The other one is -jg* mentioned in a.d. 1015 as the name of 
a high mountain and a kingdom called after it (op. cit., p. 514)* 
This may be some place on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
(Kralj, Kurau River above Larut, etc. ?) ; in any case it has, like 
the first one, nothing to do with Kelantan. N.B. — Kurau in Perak 
is nowadays denoted with the characters "jSf by the Chines^ 
settled in the Straits (see Journal Str. Br, No. 42, p. 186). 

There is, finally, a doubtful mention of Kelantan as J||| 
JSbJo-tany in the account of ChHh-Vu (Sukhothai) at the dawn of 
the seventh century (op. cit., p. 466); but as HoJo^tan is said to 
be located to the south of Ch*ih-Pu, whereas the sea is placed to 
the north, a clerical error has probably crept in here, so that the 
location intended may be q^uite the reverse. Cf., at all events, the 
State of ^ HoJoJan^ located on the island of Shi-p^o, 
and mentioned a.d. 430 and 452 (see p. 469, n. 3). 

p. 107, 11. 19 et seqq. Ligor. For other particulars on its 
history, antiquities, etc., see pp. 444, n. 2; 518, n. 1; and, above 
all, my article The Nagarakretagama List of Countries,’^ etc., in 
Journal B.A.S., July, 1905, p. 487, s.v. Bharma •nagara. 

p. 110, 11. 13 efc seqq. Ferimida, etc. For further linguistic 
remarks sec Appendix II, section 3, s.v. On Permatang see Dennys’ 
“Descriptive Diet, of British Malaya," p. 299 s.v., also p. 309. 
There is further a (Malay ?) term Petnuda occurring in names of 
reefs, etc., e.g. Karahg Pemuda (see “ China Sea Directory,” vol. i, 
p. 289). On P'o-li ( = Pulai River) see p. 495 and above. Addenda 
to p. 98 ; and on P*o-lo ( Bara, Baru) and Po-lo see p. 366, note } 
and p. 403, note. 

On Zo-gif, or Lo-lu, and Lu-yu {Lungu River?) see p. 525, n. 1. 
On Lo-yileh see pp. 525, 526, note. 

Neither of the above names seems to be in any way connected 
with Ligor. 

p. Ill, after line 2, add : 

Perimnlik Gulf, Head of (97). 

The figure for the longitude (169® 30') given in Nobbe’s edition, 
tom. ii, p. 162, and presumably misprinted (as 168® 30') in 
McCrindle (op. cit., p. 198), is evidently a clerical slip for 162® 30' 
that has crept in some of the Ptolemaic MSS. For, not only in the 
^lemaic list of lib. vii, ch. 2, § 5, the PerimnlikOB XolpoB comes 
m between Perimula (long. 163® 15', lat. 2® 20') and SamaradS 
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(long. 163®, lat. 4® 50') ; but in De Donis’ map the head o£ the gulf 
is actually placed in long. 162® 30' ( =■ 101® 6' true) and made to 
bend in bow-wise, towards the west, between Perimula and 
Samarade. 

Such being the case, and the rectified latitude as found in our 
Tables (see Table IV, No. 97) being 9® 52' N., it will be seen that 
the head of the Ferimulik Gulf almost exactly corresponds to the 
deep indentation of Ban-Don Bight stretching between the mouths 
of the Ban-Don and C‘haiya Rivers, the most pronounced incavation 
of which lies in latitude 9® 12' to 9® 18' N., just below C^haiya. 
This is the region of Mula-Jdvah of Ibn Batuta (see pp. 444, n. 2, 
and 517, n. 1); and the Ferimulik Gulf is unquestionably the 
Gulf of Siam, while its head corresponds to what is now called 
Ban-Don Bight. 

p. Ill, 1. 11 . Balongka, being an inland town, corresponds 
more exactly to Krah on the homonymous isthmus, and not to 
C^hump*hon. As regards the old name of the latter, Udumbara^ it is 
worthy of remark that it still appears in K. L. Hawat’s Memoirs, 
p. 307 (list of provinces of the south; date, shortly after the middle 
of the eighteenth century). In a.d. 1675 it was already known, 
however, to Europeans as Champone (see Anderson^s “ English 
Intercourse with Siam,’* pp. 125, 126). 

p. 111. 11. 24—6. Krah is the Siamese name for the hawk-bill 
turtle, and not for the land-tortoise ; I must therefore correct this 
gross mistake. 

p. Ill, n. 1. See the chronological errors referred to here duly 
exposed and corrected in my article on “ The Nagarakretagama List 
of Countries,” etc., in Journal KA.S., July, 1905, p. 487. 

p. 113, 1. 9 et seqq. Kdmalahha, Cf. the name of Pagan, Bu-kdm, 
explained as Bhd-kdma see above, in these Addenda, 

note to p. 62. Eitel, in his ‘‘ Handbook of Chinese Buddhism ” 
(2nd ed., p. 69, s.v.), locates Kdmalahkd at Chittagong ! It should 
be observed that the Cantonese pronunciation of the Chinese tran- 
script is Ka^moJong-ka, which comes considerably near to Krah- 
paldnga or Krah-pallahka. In the Sasanavamsa ” (Mrs. Bode’s 
transl., p. 71) occurs the toponym Pollohka [Pallanka 
which, however, probably is meant for the country of the Palaungs 
or Paloungs. In the Hamsavati and Pegu districts are circles now 
called Kdmakaluk (Kamakalok) and Kamdce (Eamase), whereas 
there is a Kamdka in Bhllu-gyun (Balugyun) Island. This shows 
how names similar to Kdmalahhd are not uncommon in this region. 

p. 113, 1. 18. P*an~p^an. I have since shown how this State, 
P*an-p*an or P^an-p^dn, is to be identified with the Sup^han-p'hdm 
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(Savan^abbumi) of the Sukhothai inscription of 1306, more 
commonly known as Sup'han. (See my articles on Siam^s Inter- 
course with China, in the Imperial and Aeiatio Quarterly Review 
for January, 1902.) 

p. 113, n. 3. Camelan. Being described as a province lying 
on the coast (v. loc. cit.), it very likely corresponds to Eamanlay. 
Cf. this Camelan with Chin4in^ Kin-lin^ or Kam-lan of Chinese 
records (see p. 164, n. 1). 

p. 115, 1. 7. After ‘spoken,* add: ^ Bupra^ pp. 93, 94.* 
p. 115, 11. 5-8 from bottom. Both the old “India Directory,** 
by Thornton, and Capt. Forrest (“ Voyage from Calcutta to the 
Mergui Archipelago,*’ London, 1792; Introduction, p. iii), call 
‘ Larchin Islands ’ the islands in front of C‘hump‘hon. Evidently 
Lar-ehin stands for Lank-chiu^ langkachlu^ of which it is a mere 
corruption and partly lapsus calami (i.e, chin for ckiu), 

p. 119, n., 1. 6. C^hieng. See in China Review^ vol. xxi, p. 56: 

[_Shan, Sieng'] (generally miswritten BjH) in Chinese histories, 
stands for a Shan sound shieng or xieng \_C^hieng~^, and practically 
means ‘state,’ ‘town,’ ‘province,* etc.’* Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., 
p. 92) and Sainson (op. cit., p. 17) have fljft, chien, kien, for 
‘department,’ which Sainson (loc. cit., n. 17) pretends is the same 
as Keng or Xieng (Cdiieng) in C‘hleng T‘ung (Keng Tung), etc. 

p. 120, n., 1. 4. See also Richardson’s “Journal,” p, 115. 
Further, on the bronze drums of Indo-China, see Dr. Hirth’s 
article in Toung-Pao, 1890, No. 2; De Groot (in Poung-Pao, 
vol. ix, p. 363 ) ; and Dr. lleger’s valuable monograph, “ Alte 
Metalltrommelii aus Sudost-Asicn ” (Leipzig, 1902). 

p. 121, 1. 5 and n. 1. Posinara. It is not a question here of 
the K -y, P*u-i8z^ Peh-tszy or P'u-tsz^ that they, being settled 
in A.n. 796 at T'eng-yiieh or Mo-mien, where the Jwan-hwa 
prefecture w’as established that year by Imousiin, the Nan-Chao 
conqueror, do not at all appear to have been the ruling Nan-Chao 
tribe (see Parker in China Review^ vol. xx, p. 393; also p. 130, 
n. 1, above.) I think, on the other hand, that Posinara is 
meant for ^ ^ , Peh~tsz (or Puk-tsz as it is locally pronounced), 
the name given by the Han emperor Wu Ti to Jen-kwo*8 State 
(see pp. 123, 291) when investing him king over it in b.c. 109 (see 
“Nan-chao Ye-shih,” Sainson’s transl., pp.28, 29). Now, as P^h-ts% 
{Ra-tsz, P^ak^tsz) means ‘ White Sons (or Gentlemen) * it will be 

seen that Posinara is merely the gross transcript of the Sanskrit- 

Vedic Balaksa-nara or Palaksa-nara = ‘ White People,* ‘ White 
Men, or of their locally corrupted forms Praksa^nara, etc. It 
should not surprise to find Sanskrit-derived topouyms in this part 
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of Yun-nan at that period, since Jen-kwo claimed descent from the 
dynasty of !Magadha in India (see p. 123). Ten-kwo^s capital was 
at 1 ^ Peh-yai or Peh-ngai (=»' White Cliff’ or ‘White 
Precipice’), 90 /i, i.e. about 30 miles, south-west of Chao-chou in 
the Ta-li prefecture, and is nowadays called Hung-ngai. Jen- 
kwo appears, later on, to have transferred his residence to 
C'heng-chiang, south-east of the Yiin-nan Lake (see Sainson, 
op. cit., p. 28), which is, as likely as not, Ptolemy's Pandasa. 
However, as in a.d. 225 the capital of the State was again at 
Peh^ngai (op. cit., p. 30), the above change was only a temporary 
one, and Ptolemy's Posinara must, from its geographical position, 
be identified with Peh-ngai. See above, Appendix III, No. 4. 

p. 124, 11. 4-7 from bottom; p. 121, first top 1. ; and 
l)oanai=7i‘e^<zn. I have since recognized that this is a mistake, 
that the Taiwan were really Lolos, and that the Doanai must be 
identified with the Tuan, or Duan, a people of Thai stock 
(see p. 126, n. 3), and one of the ten original clans of the Ai-Lao 
descended, with Kiu-lung, from Meng-chii Tii, long before the 
Christian Era (see Kocher in Toung-Pao, vol. x, p. 13). 

This family reigned, later on, over Yiin-nan from 938 to 
1094 A.D. As regards the term Duania in Assam, it is employed 
to denote half-breeds (see “Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol, i, 
p. 371). 

p. 124, last line, and p. 125, 11. 1, 2. Kau, Lau^Kau, This 
tribe apparently settled at first in the Nan district in Siam, for 
the Nan king is styled Kdva-rCija in the “ Jlnakfila Malinl.” The 
Kau are also mentioned in the a.d. 1306 Sukhothai inscription, in 
a list which runs: P'hamu [Burmans], Kuu^ Ldu, Thai Yai 

[the so-called * Shans ’ of Burma], Thai Noi [the Thai of 
Sukhothai],” etc. 

p. 125, 11. 8-10. Sui-shu. The Sui-shu embraces the period 
581-617 A.D. 

p. 125, 1. 5 from bottom. JTuang-ddng. In Chinese ^ 
JBuang-tung. Also Swang-chia-tung, the 'Yellow people of Caves,’ 
according to the “An-nan Chih-liio” (Sainson’s transl., p. 365), 
where it seems to be a question of an individual and not of a people. 

p. 126, 1. 7. ^glu. Also Ngaui the ‘ Gwe Shans’ of the 
Burmese. 

p. 126, n. 3. Besides the Tuan, cf. also the Thiiang (Kha 
Thiiang or Chilang), a vanished tribe, to which are ascribed the 
large stone jars employed as receptacles for rice- wine (Zdti 
found in groups in the country of the P‘huen, on high plateaux 
(see BulUtin A. JR-., 1903, pp. 89, 90 ; Raquez’ “ Pages 
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Laotiennea”; and McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 186, 187). The jars were 
probably originally intended for burial. Jars are, in fact, used by 
the Tau tribes to keep the ashes of their deceased chieftains (see 
CAina Revieu)^ vol. xix, p. 165). 

p. 127, 11. 1-4. I must here correct a gross mistake. The 
first character in the name of Dien Blen-p^hd is neither Tien nor 
T^ien, but in Annamese RUn. 

p. 127, 1. 18. Ho~ch4. In Ann. JTak-ja\ referred to in the 
^^An-nan Chih-liio” (Sainson’s transl., p. 443) as the name of 
a district (?) in a.d. 1011, on the Tonkin borders which they had 
invaded. 

p. 128, 1. 3. See Marini (op. cit., p. 456), who says that 
monarchy in Laos dates from about 600 a.d. Formerly the 
country was ruled after the manner of a republic (more correctly, 
of a federation of petty states) in which the Siamese (read Thai) 
element gradually predominated. Shaking off the yoke of China 
(Yiin-nan), a king of Siamese {Thai) race was then elected. 

p. 128, 11. 7 and 10. Kanrdngn Cf. Karen and Karang (a tribe 
of these) in Western Siam. 

p. 128, n. 2, 1. 9. Khaeh. The Annamese khachy is the 
Chinese k*S, and the Siamese khik = a stranger, guest, visitor, 
or new arrival. It is a polite term by which the Annamese 
designate the Chinese. Cf. Hsin-k^iy new guest, greenhorn, etc. 
It is, on the other hand, used in China to designate the Hakkas 
{K^i-chia or K^eh-kia = ‘ the guest families ’* or the ‘ recent arrivals’), 
who, in Siam, are similarly called Kh^h (or Chek-Kheh^ Chin- 
Kh'eh). Shans call the Chinese Ke or Kieh {China Review y 
vol. xvi, p. 380). 

In Annam Chtky (in Chinese Chih^ Cantonese Chek), is the 
impolite nickname employed to designate the Chinese. So in 
Siam, where the latter are in polite speech called Chin (i.e. Chinas). 

p. 130, last three lines. Ngiiyen. Read jflc, Ngwxeny in Chinese 
Jwany a name most spread among the Annamese, and that of the 
reigning dynasty. The name Yuany Ywan (Yavana) for the 
Annamese apparently originates from the fact that a large part of 
them bears the name of Jwany i.e. Ngwien ( -■ Javana, Yavana). 
See the China RevieWy vol. xvi, p. 380. The term YwaUy Ymny or 
Yavanay already occurs in an inscription of 987 a.d. in Eastern 
Kamboja (see Aymonier’s ** Le Cambodge,*^ t. i, p. 283), and 
makes its appearance in Cham inscriptions in a.d. 1159. See, 
for more particulars, my article, ^^Tho Nagarakret&gama List of 
Countries,** etc., in Journal R.A.S.y July, 1905, pp. 486, 487. 
p. 130, n. 1, 1. 4. Och^ang. These are the g, 0-oh^ang\ 
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or A'Ch^ang (see Deveria, op. cit., p. 167; and Chine%e 

Recorder^ vol. xv, p. 386, where they are noticed near Nan-tien). 
They evidently are the same tribe as the Asong now at P'hu 
Fang, Lai-chou district. 

p. 131, 1. 2. Tai-ngilyin, Read Tbi-ngwlen, JECsu 

Yuan. A district of this name was in Southern Rwang-hsi and 
is now called Hsin-ning Chou. Yueh-lm (see 1. 10) is the literary 
name for Kwang-hsi. 

p. 131, n. 2, 11. 1, 2. Moreover, the Karens call the Chinese 
iSf, which reminds one of the Miao-tsz word She {China Review^ 
xvi, p. 380). 

p. 131, n. 2, 1. 11. Sia-po, or ‘Heterodox Females/ said to 
be the descendants of the ruling race of the Mongol dynasty of 
Yiian, a.d. 1280-1333 (see China Review^ vii, p. 350). Their name 
is written mm, Hiie-p^o (ibid., x, p. 74). An aboriginal race not 
far from Hui-chou Fu, near Canton, is similarly called Ping-p'o 
(ibid.). 

p. 134, 1. 7 from bottom. Dalian or Thuan-an River. Read 
Ba-hdn (‘Coral, or Rocky, Bank^) and Thivln-an. Kiia Thwon-an 
is the port of Hwe. 

pp. 135, 136. On the names of the Me-Khong River, see again 
p. 286, n. L As regards the Chinese characters for Lan-U*ang 
given in n. 1, 1. 1, on p. 135, I notice that in the “ Nan-chao 
Ye-shih,” the second one is written which means an ‘ expanse 
of water’ (see Sainson, op. cit., p. 50, n. 15). The same work thus 
accounts for this name of the river (p. 208) : “ It [the Me-Khong] 
enters the country of Tien [Yiin-nan] by the Li-kiang prefecture, 
in the now suppressed chou of Laii-chou [if m, which lay to the 
south-west of Li-kiang] ; accordingly the river has been called Zaw- 
t8*ang, and still nowadays it is erroneously termed Zang-ts^ang and 
Feh li-kiang JI] . . . It is stated in the ‘ Shan-hai-king ’ : 

* The Erh-hai [Ta-li Lake] flows westwards towards Lo [|^, LoJe, 
jLdk « the Red River ; ^ or else Za, Lak^ the ancient name for 
Tonkin? see above, p. 321], wherein it enters; thence it is called 
Lo-shwei.'^ ” But the Lan-chou district only dates from the Yiian 
dynasty, whereas we know the name Lan-ts'ang to bo much older; 
and the same work adds that the river is, in its upper course 


' In the Journal China Br. vol. xxv, p. 487, it is stated that the 

^!rh-}Iai or Ta-li Lake is drained by two streams into the lle'x^K'xang or Black 
River ! The mistake is here probably caused by the fact alluded to on p. 286 
above, n. 1, of the Me-Khong being above the Kau-lung Hills called Jlth-Shwex^ 
i.e. the * Black Water.* 
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in Tibet, termed Lu-ts^mtg, presumably from the Zu-shth 

Shan range, in which it is believed to rise (see op. cit., pp. 60, 208). 

The name Khara-nadl^ alluded to on p. 136, 1. 15, also occurs in 
the Jinakala MiilinI, fasc. iv. 

p. 138, 11. 7 and 9. Jotana-pxira and Joti-nagara, In the 
“Upper* Burma Gazetteer,” part i, voL i, p. 290, the name Joti- 
nagara occurs in the title of the C^hlcng Bung Chief. 

p. 140, last three lines. For further linguistic remarks see 
Appendix III, section 6 above, s.v. Lariagara. As regards 
a possible Sanskrit derivation of this toponym, cf. tho following 
similar ancient ones in India : — 

(1) Zrtwri’yw-Araraj and Zflr^^reya-Nandangarh, on the road 

from Pataliputra to Nepal (see Journal April, 1902, 

pp. 270, *271)7 

(2) Lara^ Zff</a = Malava (South Lara) and Vallabhl (North Lara). 

(3) Lcda = Karnasuvarna, an ancient kingdom in Gundwana, 
near Gangpoor. 

(4) Lari (or Lari?), in East Tibet. 

p. 141, 1. 11 from bottom. Miiang P'hong^ More correctly 
Miiang P^hong Tax (= South P‘h6ng) or Pong-Tai \ it was founded 
in A.D, 1311. 

p. 141, 1. i from bottom. PajagrJia, A Rajagrha, commonly 
Yazagyo, village exists also in AVest Burma in the Kale township 
and Upper ChindwTn district. The “Upper Burma Gazetteer,” 
part ii, vol. iii, p. 393, speaks of it as having been “ the ancient 
capital of almost forgotten kings, as it was in more recent years 
of the SawhwaP liujagrha is a name, however, applied to both 
Legya and Kassay i^JCa^eh, i.c. Manipur), 

p. 142. Lasippa, Lassypa, or Lasyppa. A similarly named 
village, Lo-8i-pa, is mentioned by Lefevre (op. cit., p. 60) between 
Miiang Ha-hin and M. Ngai, in the tJ River Valley, lat. 22°, and 
described as inhabited by Kha Halos, a variety of Khas much 
resembling the Lolos. 

The present capital of Si-poJh, Thibo, or Hsi-paw, was founded 
only in a.d. 1636 ; but an older one some two miles to the northward 
or westward called Ong-Pong or Unbaung is said to have been built 
in 1210. Local chronicles, however, pretend to trace the existence 
of Ong-Pong and Sl-pob ^ar back as b.c. 58 and b.c. 423 
respectively (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. i, pp. 217- 
22). ST-poh is rendered in Chinese by ^ mi-po ^ (see China 

' opioion, probably already referred to in 1280 under the 

iC,% Sz-po, Shimp^o, in the account of the Mongol campaign against 
Burma (see Sainson, op. cit., p. 116 ). 
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Review^ xvi, p. 379). The classical name Siri-rattha occurs in the 
titles of the Chiefs of Sen-wt and Thong-c^hai Thouze or Hsum 
Hsai), see Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. i, pp. 290, 291 ; 
whereas the Sl-poh Chief bears in his title the term Kamhoja 
(op. cit., p. 291), which evidences that his district is part of the 
tract so called (which includes also Yawng*Hwe, Miiang Pai, 
M. Pan, Legya, M. Pu, and Mawk-mai). The classical designation 
Kamhoja for this tract can be traced back to at least the twelfth 
century, for the Kamhoja-sahghay which was named after it, took 
its rise in modern Legya towards 1300 a.d. (see Forchhammer’s 

Jardine Prize Essay,” Kangoon, 1885, p. 63). 

Arguing from the fact that Lasyppa is, in Do Donis’ map, 
located immediately westward of the northern spurs of the un- 
named mountain ridges which, according to Ptolemy, overhang 
the Golden Khersonese (and which evidently correspond to the 
mountain ranges dividing Siam from Burma), it seems logical 
to identify it with ST-poh (Thibo) rather than with any similarly 
named town on the Siamese watershed. On this latter we find 
mentioned in the Chinese records, as far back as 1280 a.d., the 
State of Pa-p^-hsi-fiiy which corresponds, however, to C‘hieng Hen 
{Jayapavara-nagaray Pavarajaya-pura [or JayaHena-pura\ whence 
the Chinese transcript, hitherto unexplained and unidentified), ‘ 
and therefore docs not suit. On the other hand, the a.d. 1284 
inscription of the Pagan king K’arapati-sithu mentions that the 
latter’s realm was bounded on the cast by Sapipati ( Capipati), 
which may be Si-poh, and may somehow be historically connected 
with Ptolemy’s Lasyppa or Lasippa. 

p. 144, 11. 10-12. Laksa-gukuy LaJesa-grhu, Perhaps a corrupted 
form (through Lfiii faulty pronunciation) of Rajagahay Rujagrhay 
so called from its being the capital of Eastern Magadha, i.e. the 
part of Yiinnan about the Ta-li Lake (cf. p. 123 above). 

p. 144, 11 . 2, 11. 4-5. IIo-cM. This name appears in the 
Luang P‘hrah Bang Chronicle under the form j5r<5-fe, and is made 
equivalent to Nong-Se, i.e. the Ta-li Lake or lUrh-Kai (see p. 64 
above), the AravGla-daha of the ‘‘ Sasauavamsa ” (see Mrs. Bode’s 
transl., pp. 164, 165). 

p. 146, n. 1, 11. 1-9 from bottom. Buffaloes are sacrificed also 

' It is quite unreasonable to continue to identify it, as Sinologists do, with 
C*hieng Mu, for the town of this name was not founded until a.d. 1296, and it 
was oi3y in 1367 that it became the definite capital of Western Laos. If in the 
Yiian-shih-lei-pien Fa-p^-hBx-fu is stated to be ^ King-maiy i.e. C'hleng 
Mai (see Bulletin Ee, Fr,, t. iv, p. 244, n. 4), this must refer to a later date 
than 1367. 
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by the Wa tribes (see Upper Burma Gazetteer,’’ part i, vol. i, 
pp. 605, 506) and in Kamboja. 

p. 148, 11. 17, 18. The forms hsiang^ e*hang^ dicing ^ etc., may be 
linguistically connected, if not actually derived, from the Sanskrit- 
Pfili Stndhura. The Khmer language forms an exception, for an 
elephant is in Kamb oja c alled Datn^i or Tamrei, 

p. 149, n. 1, 1. 16.^^^*“The ^cfed “ Jfdwy statue.” Bang 
means ‘ hidden,’ and the statue is so-called from its having had 
to be hidden many times in order to save it from being stolen 
by invaders. In Khmer Bdng has the same sense. 

p. 149, note 1, 11. 19-23. Wan-haiang, ^ ^ ( = a ‘Myriad 
Elephants’), also occurs as a name for the Luang P‘hrali Bang- 
Wleng Chan State, and should not invariably be applied to 
WIeng Chan alone, as is done in the Bulletin Ecole JFV, (t. iii, 
p. 473). This transcript shows that the Chinese had also 
heard of the wrong interpretation put by foreigners upon the 
term Lan-c^hang, Teixeira, in his turn, mentions this State under 
the name of kingdom of Olanion ( i= G Lanjao)^ producing ben join 
(see my article on “ Some unidentified Toponyms,” etc., in Journal 
B.A.S,, October, 1904, p. 719). 

p. 150, 11. 6-8. Milang C^hawu, Luang P*hrah Bang is 
already mentioned under this name of Milang C^hawd in the 
A.D. 1306 Sukhothai inscription, as a dependency of the Sukhothai 
kingdom. 

p. 151, n. 1, 1. 9. Lou-iven River. Loureiro, in his “Flora 
Cochin-Chinensis ” (1793), speaks of the large river * Lavum^^ 
flowing between Cochin-China and Laos; evidently the same as 
Wusthof’s ^ Lou-wen'* (see Journal Sir, Br, No. 35, 

January, 1901, p. 77). 

p. 162, 11. 12-15. Bvddasan, BaSan, Baidrna. Cf. the JDaidrna 
country and people of India, the name of which is said to be derived 
from daian = ‘ ten ’ -f- rna =» ‘ a fort,’ thus meaning ‘ the ten forts.’ 

p. 152, n. 1, 1. 2. Baia-rdja. Here JDaia^ as I subsequently 
discovered, is merely the Burmese corruption of Bhaja ; hence the 
correct Sanskrit form of the name is Bhaja-rdja. 

p, 154, n. 1, 11. 17—20. The seat of the Kin-chHh or ‘Golden 
Teeth’ Province was originally (a.d. 1271) 2,000 U from Yung- 
ch‘ang, near Pa-pC:~hai-fuy i.e. C‘hieng Sen (see above, in these 
Addenda, note to p. 142). Proving untenable, the ‘Golden Teeth’ 
public offices were transferred to Yung-ch‘ang (in 1274 or rather 
later) ; which has thus been falsely supposed to be the original 
seat of the ‘ Golden Teeth ’ government (see China Review^ vol. xxi, 
p. 54). 
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p. 155, 11. 9-12. Baxeakora, Barikan. The district now 
known as Barikan or Borikhan was formed only in about 
A.n. 1860 at Ifd-N'e (Ban Na-Ne) village; it cannot, therefore, be 
Ptolemy’s Bareukora or Bareuadra, whicli I have more aptly 
identified with Miiang P'hOen or P'hu-Or (see above, p. 295, n. 3 ; 
and p. 364, n. 2). See also Appendix II above, section 6. 

p. 155, 1. 6 from bottom. Po-lo-la, In Chinese characters, 
iSt li Cf. the Palolfi^ Bhilla-palola^ or ^palola, a people 

located by the Brhat-Saiuhita in. the north-east region, presumably 
Pliny’s Uheretj Ptolemy’s Barrhai, and the present-day P^huen 
or Cf. also the Vrlah, Bila^ Phil, etc., on pp. 163 and 

257, n. 1, above ; and the Pu-la^ P^u-la in these Addenda, infra, 
note to p. 364). 

p. 156. The Lestai Country. Porcacchi (1576) mentions 
(op. cit., p. 196) the kingdom of * Letturo'* or Siam, a term 
evidently borrowed from Ptolemy’s Lestai, Leston. J. Schouten 
(1636) names (op. cit., p. 28) ‘ Lydure^ among the principal cities 
of Siam, but this information is probably culled from Mandelslo, 
who writes * Lidure ’ (op. cit., p. 306), and who in his turn has 
possibly drawn in this instance upon Mendez Pinto. This famous 
traveller refers, in fact (op. cit., pp. 275-6), to a fortified town, 

^ Lautor,^ in a.d. 1545, situated about Bisnalok and C^hainath, 
which I take to be Lahhon-thai (Lacontai). For Leston, see again 
p. 258 above, note, 11. 1, 2. 

p. 157, 11. 1—12 from bottom. C^hdny. These people have been 
fortunately recently studied by my late friend Dr. J. Brengues, 
whose premature death has been a sad loss for Indo-Chinese 
ethnology. In his most valuable paper upon them (published in the 
Journal of the Siam Society, vol. ii, Bangkok, 1905, pp. 19-47), 
ho has proved them identical with the tribes termed Porr in 
Kamboja, and says they name themselves Tamret, often transcribed 
Samrety Samrek, Samrel, and Samre. lie has also shown that they 
actually occupy the whole tract from the Kampdt district, on the 
east coast of Siam, to the mountains lying westward of the great 
inland lake of Kamboja. But by far the most important result of 
Dr. Brengues’ researches is the ascertainment among the C^h5ng 
or Chong of a remarkable proportion of individuals (about one- 
twentieth) of unmistakable Negrito type : low stature (1*595 m. on 
the average), flat nose, very dark skin (Nos. 41—3 of Broca’s 
scale), and crisp, frizzly, almost woolly hair and mesaticephalic 
skull (maximum index 79, or 78—82); all characters which 
forcibly differentiate them from the taller, lank-haired, and sub- 
brachy cephalic Khmers. My conclusions as to a Negrito population 
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occupying of old the Kombojan coast have thereby received a most 
ample confirmation, aniT ther^ can he now no further doubt that 
the forbears of these dusky robber (and jjerhaps also to some extent 
piratical) tribes are in the main the population described by Ptolemy 
as being in occupation of his ‘ l^obbcr Country.* 

p. 157, 11. 3-5 from bottom. Such traditions can bo correct 
only in so far as they refer to the immigrated non-Negrito 
element now forming so large a proportion of the present C‘h5ng. 
Other traditions state, on the other hand, that the Rade have been 
the first batch of immigrants that reached Kamboja from the 
north. 

p. 157, n. 1, 11. 3, 4. As regards tlic origin of the name 
Kambo^, cf. KUmhoi a in the Mahabharata, etc. ; and Kamvoja^ 
a country and a people in the south-west region, according to the 
Brhat Saihhita. 

p. 158, 1. 6 from bottom. Cuirasses seem to have been almost 
generally employed of old in Indo -China, and are yet the 
fashion in some parts even nowadays, as may be gathered from 
the following evidence I have collected: — 

(1) ** Au Nan-tchao, tout homme arrive d Pago adulto et sufiisam- 
ment robuste est soldat . . . Ils portent des jambieres et des 
casques rouges, des etnrasses en peau de rhinoceros et des boucliers 
do cuivre. Ils marchent pieds nus** Nan-chao Yo-shih,** composed 
in 1550, Sainson’s transl., p. 19), This refers to the period 649- 
1382, during which the Nan-chao kingdom in Yiin-nan lasted, and 
probably applies also to an earlier epoch. 

(2) ‘‘ Cuirasses faites de lames d’ivoiro ** were taken by the 
Chinese from the Cham at the time of the latter’s defeat in 
A.D. 808 (Bouillevaux in Annales de V Extreme Orient, t. iii, p. 79). 

(3) The cannibal and caudate P‘u, “portent des cuirasses 

do cuir cm” (Ma Tuan-lin’s “Ethnography,” published 1319, 
Hervey’s transl., p, 299). In the China Review, vol. xix, p. 293, 
it is stated that these tribes “ were clad in coats of mail.^^ The 
above extracts refer to a period going as far buck as the third 
century a.i). ; and these caudate P*u or arboreal located at 

1,500 li south-west of Yiin-nan, were evidently Lawa or Wah. 

(4) The Ko-Kuo-lo, ^ a tribe of Lolos, “portent 

cuirasse^^ (“ Nan-chao Ye-shih,” 1550, Sainson’s transl., p. 169). 

(5) The T^^u fen, j- A, the 77/d of North Tonkin, “emploient 
comme presents de fian^ailles des couteaux et des cuirasses ” (“ Nan- 
chao Ye-shih,” 1550, Sainson’s transl., p. 183). 

(6) The Li*8U employ hides hardened in the sun as cuiraasee 
(E. Roux’ “ Aux Sources de Plrraouaddi,” p. 27). 
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(7) The Brehy Br^h, or Lahily a tribe of Karens, ‘‘a generation 
or two back carried shields made of plank covered with buifalo hide 
and studded with brass nails (“ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, 
vol. i, p. 533). 

p. 159, 1. 3. “Inland sea of Kamboja.” This is an oversight 
on my part, and must bo corrected into “inland sea of Singora,” 
to which the generic term T/talS Sab is also applied. On its 
cave-dwellers, see Annandale’s criticism of Warington Smyth 
in the Scottish Geographical Magazine^ vol. xvi, 1900, pp. 519-520. 

p. 159, 11. 7, 8, and n. 1, on cavc-dwcllors. Add, furthermore, 
the following evidence : — 

(1) According to a Chinese account, the “inhabitants of Pulo 
Condor subsist by fishing and gathering fruits. They have their 
abodes in nests and holes. Their appearance is monstrous and 
their colour black” {China Review^ vol. iii, p. 325). This 
trogloditisra of the Pulo Condor people is further confirmed by 
Dampier in his account of that island. 

(2) It is stated of the old kingdom of Ai-Lao on the coast of 
Annum (corresponding to the territory of the present Miiangs 
Kham Kot and Kham-Muen on the Lau-Annamese watershed) : 
“Les habitants do cos territoires habitent pour la plupart dans des 
grottes^ et ces troglodytes cultivent les rizieres sans instruments 
aratoires ” (Dumoutier’s “ Un Portulan Annaraite du XV® Siecle,” 
Paris, 1896, p. 50). 

(3) In the fFu-ko, ^ country, whither M6ng-hu proceeded 

for assistance against K‘ung-ming (in a.d, 225), according to the 
“ San-kuo Chih,” were no houses, every one living in caves or 
holes (see China Review^ viii, p. 49). This country of Wti-ko, U~kOy 
U-ka (lit. ‘Black Spear’ or ‘Crow Spear’), the name of which at 
first sight would seem to be the transcript of some Sanskrit-Pali 
toponym (e.g., Utkala^ Ukkala^ TJkkaka^ see p. 94 above), was 
probably on the upper waters of the Red River not far from 
modern Yuan-chiang, judging from the fact that the San-kwo 
Chih locates a river, T'au-hwa Shwei^ in the said Wit-ko 

country, which strikes one as identical to the T^au-chiang or Red 
River (see p. 317 above). N.B., moreover, that there were then 
JFu mo tribes settled about Yiiang-chiang, and Kb Man (probably 
Ko or Aka) quite close by to the westward. Hence, Wu-ko^ U^ka, 
may mean country of the Akas {Akha^ Akho). The original homo, 
or at any rate the last centre of emigration, of the Akas is, in 
fact, believed to have been at, or round about, Ta-lang, which lies 
but a short distance to the south-west of Yiian-chiang (see “Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. i, p. 590). 
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(4) On the cave-dwellers of Eastern Sz-ch‘wan, see Parker’s 
“ China/* p. 9, where it is fm^ther stated (loc. cit.) that ** some of 
these tribes still exist to the extreme south-east, near the Kwei 
Chou frontier.** 

(5) At Long-Po, on the Red River, on the Yiin-nan frontier; 
and at Tu-yen-quan and elsewhere in Upper Tonkin, prehistoric 
stations have been discovered in caves. 

p. 159, n, 2, 1. 1. ITan-c/io, Read ^on-ckd, which appears 
to be but the Khmer- Annamese detractory corruption of their 
name Kan-c^ho^ or Kanja as Aymonier prefers to write it (see his 
^‘Cambodge,” t. i, ’^^7^296). They don’t seem, however, to be so 
uncoutli and brutalized as Moura described them. 

p. IGO, 1. 7. On the possible identity of the C^hong or Chong 
with Chou Ta-kuau’s Chwang Taei (a.d. 1296-7), i.e. ‘ Chong 
Robbers,’ see Appendix II above, section 7, s.v. Lestai. Rut 
I have my doubts as to whether tho expression Chwang Tsoi or 
Chong really should be so interpreted, or else taken to mean 
the C^h^g and Sale tribes as I have already observed (loc. cit.). 
It should be noticed, in fact, that the C^hong and Sah are often 
spoken of together in popular ditties, as, e.g., to point out an 
instance which may .easily be verified, in the extract from the 
versified story of Maha Janaka, quoted by Leyden, “ Chong-sak 
na-lai^" (see ‘‘ Essays relating to Indo-China,** ser, i, vol. i, 
p. 146), which means, ‘Hho Chong and Sah with tattooed faces.** 
For the Sak tribes sec p. 165 above, last five lines at bottom. 
Chou Ta-kuan actually says ; ‘‘ Tho savages are people of the 

mountainous solitudes. They form a separate race called Chwang • 
tsei [or, Chong T9Uik~\ ** ; without adding any further comment 
as to their possessing robbing proclivities or not. This seems 
to mo almost an indication that what he means is, tho ‘ Chong 
and Bah tribes^’ and not * Chong Robbers.’ Of course, if the 
latter interpretation could safely be maintained, it would establish 
a most valuable historical and ethnographical link in the con- 
nection between Ptolemy’s Lestai and the present Chong of 
unhybridized Negrito blood. 

p. 162, note, 11. 10-14. Ba-loi. This is the Annamese way 
of reading the Chinese m m, P^o-liy the name of the State 
which 1 have since identified with the territory of the Pulai 
Jliver, north of the old Singapore Strait (see p. 495, and Addenda 
to pp. 98 and 110 above). It has therefore nothing at all to 
do with Campa : this is a pure fancy of the author of the “ Qia- 
dinh Thung-chi.*’ 

p. 163, 1. 2 Vrla9. These people are mentioned in a Po-Nagar 
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inscription of King Vikrantavarman. Fitiot (“Album Kern/’ 
p. 383) renders the expression Vrlqh-kirdfa^vrta as “sauvagcs 
montagnards appeles Vrlaa.'^ On these, see further, p. 257, 
n, 1 ; and these Addenda, note to p. 155, above). 

p. 164, n. 1, 1. 4. Kim-trdn. This is the Annamese way 
of pronouncing the Chinese characters Chin-eh^in 

ch‘en, K%m-chin\ constituting an alternative name for Chin-liny 
according to Chinese records. Kim-chin may be an attempt at 
rendering the Sanskrit kcmcana = ‘ gold ’ = Suvarna\j-hhiinif\ ? 
Kasyapa, the commentator, lived in the eighteenth century. For 
a possible identity of Chin-lin {Kani-lan) with Camelafty see p. 113, 
n. 3; and these Addenda, note to p. 113, above. 

p. 165, note, 1, 1. After “ ChindwTn valley,” add: “and the 
Shan States.” 

p, 168, 11. 10-12. Chin-la. The Chinese characters for this 
toponym, J]{J, Chon-lay represent, in my opinion, allowing for 
diiferences inherent to old Chinese pronunciation, a form Ck6n-rdy 
Chdn-rdi, ov Sdn-rdiy evidently intended to render the name Sdrdi 
by which the Stiengs to this very day designate Kamboja . I have 
good reason to suppose that this name for Kamboja, which 
appeared in the seventh century a.d., originated from the Chardi 
or Jardi tribes which must have invaded it and hold it under their 
sway, and which to this day hold the privilege of possessing 
Fire kings (see pp, 342, 343 above). I cannot hero dilnte any 
more on this subject, which I am working at and fully developing 
in a paper I am preparing for the press. 

p. 175, 1. 13, and p. 176 passim. Sydm-hak. M. Finot who 
has again verified these inscriptions, says that Sydm-kah is a 
misreading, and that Sydm-hut is the correct one for both (see 
Bulletin Ec. Fr.y t. iv, p. 236, n. 2). 

p. 175, n. 2, 11. 9—12, On face-tattooing of the Li of Hainan. 
1l\\o Tan-crh (people of North Hainan) tattooed their ears, according 
to a Chinese writer of the sixth century (see Bulletin Ec. />., 
t. iii, p. 281). As regards the LiaUy the “An -nan Chih-liio,” 
p. 96 transL, states that some of them “tattoo the forehead and 
file their teeth.” 

p. 177, n. 2. The original expression for the ‘Great Black 
Mountains’ in I-tsing’s -ext is, as I found out elsewhere, Ta-hch 
Shan, :k m \ii- These are also mentioned by Kia Tan in one of 
his itineraries, compiled during the period 785-805 A.n., ns lying 
between P^iao (Lower Burma) and Kumardpa (Asam). (See 
Bulletin Ec. Fr.y t. iv, p. 371.) They'must correspond, therefore, 
to the Lushai Hills bounding on the west the Kubo valley. 
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p. 178, 11. 1-5. i^yama. CL on this term : 

(1) S^dindka, a people in the Northern region, according to the 
Efhat Samhita. 

(2) Sdmagama^ one of the townships of tho Sakya clan mentioned 
in the most ancient Buddhist texts. 

(3) Sdyam = ‘ the black One,’ Skr. iSydmay is the godling of the 
land and soil {Bkumiya) in the hills of North India (Crooke, vol. i, 
p. 105). 

(4) ‘ Black Earth’ (^Sydma^hku), An Annaraese 
expression at times employed to designate Kamboja and her people 
(see Bonet’s Diet. Annamite, vol. i, p. 134). 

p. 181, 11. 7-10 from bottom. The countries of Lvo ( = Lavo), 
Dviir (for DvarapurT, Dvaravatl ?), etc., are mentioned in a 
Lop*hburI (Lavo) inscription of ctred 950-1000 a.d. (see Aymonicr’s 
“ Cambodge,” t. ii, p. 83). 

p. 181, 1, 3 from bottom. Slem. Cf. Sim of Hayton the Armenian, 
who states it to be a kingdom lying between China and India (see 
D© Backer, op. cit., p. 1 27). This may, however, refer to Chin (Pegu). 

p. 183, 11. 18-20. The designation Sydma-padeia for the 
Sukhothai kingdom occurs under the date of about 1360 in the 
Jinakala Malim” (composed a.d. 1516). 

p. 184, 1. 3. Thai. The terms Thai and Miiang Thai (* Countiy 
of the Thai, or Freemen’) already occur in tho oldest Thai 
inscription of a.d. 1306 found at Sukhothai. 

p. 185, n. 1, 11. 7, 8 from bottom. Thai has been thought to be 
represented by Ch^ai or Ts^ai, in Shan Ch*at, 01 ‘ Mountain 

Thai (?),’ the name applied to themselves by the Mto Kao-lan 
tribes, who speak a modided Thai jargon (see Bulletin jEo. Fr.^ 
t. ii, p. 268). 

Add Th6i{thdy') = a ‘master,’ in Annamese. 

p. 190. For a much fuller treatment of tho historical questions 
connected with ancient Siam which have been hardly touched 
upon in this section (pp. 169-90), I must refer the reader 
to several of my publications quoted in the foregoing pages, and 
chiefly among them to my articles on “ Siam’s Intercourse with 
China,” which appeared in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
1900-2; also for January, 1898, and January, 1899. 

p. 190, 11. 9-14 from bottom. As regards the Vija ya of Cham 
inscriptions, see, however, below, note to p. 281. ^ 

p. 190. Pagrasa. For further linguistic remarks on this 
toponyni, see p. 309 above. Krojs in Khmer means ‘ thick,’ ‘ dense/ 

‘ hard ’ ; saUkrds = ‘ sea-turtle ’ (Siam. kraK)^ and a ‘ shell.’ 

p. 192, 11. 12-14. The form Sdbannos also occurs in some of 
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the Ptolemaic MSS., which argues a derivation from Sovantui. 
Cf. also Suparnd River in India (Wilson’s “ Vi 9 nu Purana,” voi. ii, 
p. 164). Supania^ Supanna^ Suharty is an epithet of Garuda. As 
to its identity with the Kap‘hong Som River, it is worthy of 
remark that Hamilton, in 1720, refers to this stream, even 
though by mistake, as the Capamj Soap (see Pinkerton’s 
‘‘Collection of Voyages,” vol. vii, London, 1811, p. 477). 

p. 193, 11. 2, 3. P*thai and Banthai mean in Khmer, besides 
a ‘ wall,’ a ‘ citadel.’ 

p. 193, 11. 1-5 from bottom, and p. 194, 11. 1-6 from top. In 
a separate paper, now in the press, I have gathered all necessary 
information and historical references to prove that a branch of 
the Western Me-Kliong, detached a little above Chaudoc, flowed 
through an old channel (corresponding roughly to the present C‘h6ng 
Kanc‘hum canal) into the Banthai-mas River, thus discharging its 
waters into the Gulf of Siam. Suffice hero to point out that in 
1544 and 1595—6 Siamese fleets proceeded from Banthai-ma^ to 
Lawiik, the then capital of Kamboja, through the above-mentioned 
old channel of the Me-Khong, as recorded in the ” Ayuthia 
Annals,” vol. i, pp. 161 and 194. The dates I have given are 
corrected ones. The discovery I have made of the existence of the 
old channel is likely to help in the better understanding of the 
hitherto obscure routes followed by ancient sea-trade in those parts, 
p. 195, n. 2, “after 1715.” Read ‘‘in 1714.” 
p. 197, 1. 16. P^hu-Kuok. This name came to be given the 
island from P‘hii-Kuok (Phu-qu6c) village, founded thereon by 
Mak-Kuu, ^ Jjly in about 1700-15. It is therefore a modern 
one. Mak-Kiiu also founded Kampot, Rach-ju, and Karaau villages. 

p. 198, 1. 2. IVol, or Iral; hence, Ki-trdl or Koh 2Vol = 

‘ Shuttle Island.’ N.B. that in Mon darCiy dhard =» a ‘ spool ’ such 
as put into a weaver’s shuttle, and that this term even more 
approaches in sound to the final syllable of Ptolemy’s Aka[draJ. 
Thus, in Moil [^2'^~\kd-dard or [^L^^ITa^dard (Aka-dra) would mean 
‘Spool Island.’ Gamier, in Journal Astalique, 1872, p. 144, 
spells the name of the island ‘ Ca Tron,^ 

p. 199, 1. 12. Jakatray or Jakarta \ but both are a corruption 
of Skr. Jayakarta. 

p. 199, 1. 4 from bottom. Ujong Tanak corresponds to Johore 
territory, and is distinct from Tamasaky the old name of Singapore 
Island. For the identity of this with the Tumastk of the 
“ Nagarakretagama ” {eired 1380), etc., see more fully my paper 
“ The Nagarakretagama List of Countri^es,” etc., in Journal R.A.S.y 
July, 1905, pp. 500-11. 
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p. 200, note, last 5 lines. Cf., however, the Strait of Chih ( Cheik 
or Sik')^ K. mentioned by Kia-tan in one of his Itineraries 
(a.i). 785-805, see Bulletin JEc\ Fr., t. iv, p. 231), which seems to 
be somewhat onomatologically. connected with the \_Tuma^8ik of 
the Nagarakretagama, although it may be intended to be an 
abbreviation of Chih-lty Sih-lit {Selat). 

p. 201, 11. 10—20 from bottom. Komars more correctly ICmar, 
De Barros (Dec. iii, lib. ii, ch. 5) has u curious jmssage as follows: 

There arc two kingdoms adjacent to each other, and hotJt^ of them 
maritime^ which have each a peculiar language ; the first is 
termed Como^ and the second Camhqja^^ (see Leyden’s Essay in 
“ Essays relating to Indo-China,” scr. l, vol. i, p. 150). 
Here Como (unless intended for Khom^ another name for Kamboja, 
which is unlikely) presumably corresponds to the territory of 
the Khmau district ; and, taken in a more extensive sense, to the 
western part of the jMii-Khong Delta; and thus to the Kmur of 
the Arabs which we have located in the same position. N.B. that 
although in a preceding note (to p. 197) the foundation of Khmau 
village is put, after the Gia-dinh Thung-chi,” to the credit of 
Mak-kiiu, and does not go further back than A.n. 1700-15, the 
name Khmau for the district, the river flowing through it, and the 
capo, is far older. 

Another name similar to Do Barros’ Como is that of the Kramuen 
So (now Racli-ja) district, spelled Kramonsa by Gamier in his 
translation of the “ Chronique Boyale dii Cam bodge,” and 
Kar-mnn-sa by Crawfurd (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 235). Its river, now 
called the Tek-sia, or 3iach-ja, I have elsewhere identified with 
the Man-shan, Iliver of Chinese records (a.p. 1015 ; see 

Ma Tiian-lin, op. cit., p. 578). But I think that Dc Barros’ Como 
is really Khmau^ as I have hinted at above. 

p. 202, 11. 7-1 1 . Compare MasTidT’s passage hero with the 
following one from Aubaret’s “ Gia-dinh Tung-chi,” p. 80 : 

“ Les Chinois avaient autrefois 1’ habitude de donner le nora de 
va-nu-pieds aux habitants de Gia-dinh [Lower Cochin-China], et 
cela tenait a, cc quo les mandarins seulement ou Ics personnes 
fort-riches, ou bicn les grands marchands, portaient seuls dcs 
chaussures.” 

p, 202, 1. 6 from bottom. Kih-mieh, In Chinese characters : 
m IS. Cht-mie {Kit-met^ Keik-mtek, Kil-mi6l\ Ann. Kiet-miet)^ 
which is the spelling made use of in the “ T‘ang Shu,” both old 
and new recensions, compiled during the ninth and eleventh 
centuries respectively (see Bulletin Fc. Fr., t. ii, p. 125). This 
seems to represent the form Kmir (for Khmer) appearing in some 
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of the Clium inscriptions, but certainly neither Kvir nor Kur^ which 
have quite another origin (i.e. from the Kuru people of the 

Indo-Chinese Indraprastha, the mediieval capital of Kamboja), as 
I shall more fully explain elsewhere. 

p. 217, 1. 19. Zapa, Cf. Friar Jordanus’ Chapa (Hakl. Soc. 
ed., p. 41). 

p. 217, 1. 11 from bottom. T^o-pei. In the Sung Annals (see 
extract in T^oung~Pao^ vol. ix, p. 380) this toponym is spelled 
fl/l» Shihpeu a form yet more approaching to Ptolemy’s 

Zabai (^Zabf\ Zabei), Cf. with Dirniishki’s T^ubdj ono of the 
cities of Sanf (Campa). See Mchren, op. cit., p. 228. 

p. 220, 1. 12 from bottom. The stela here referred to has since 
been (1902) transferred to Hanoi, into the Museum of the Nicole 
Franqaise d’ Extreme-Orient. 

p. 221, 1. 14. Johor. This is not the Beiumah of the old 
Arab navigators, which must be identified instead with Singapore 
Island, as I have more rccenth’ shown (see these Addenda, note 
top. 199). 

p, 22»5, n. 1, last lino. See further T^onng-Pao^ May, 1903, 
p. 140, 'where a Chinese official, author of a voyage to Tonkin, 
scouts the usual interpretation put upon the term Kiuo-cM. See 
also Chavannes in Sc-ma Ts‘ien,’^ vol. i, p. 38, quoted there. On 
Kochi ^ Knchi = Cochin-China as derived from Kiao chi^ Kiiu-ckl^ 
and not from Kilu-chbn^ see Bulletin Be. Fr,y t. iii, p. 299. Sec 
also Kohi^ Kochi ^ p. 95 above; and p. 321 for other remarks. In 
the An-nan Chih-liio/’ Yuan-chl, (in Annamesc, Zien-ckl)^ 

and Nan-chiao, are given as ancient names for Tonkin (sec 

Sainson’s transl., pp. 11, 12, 50, 51, 131, 132), date a.d. 975—80. 
The first one is, I think, connected with the CAm- Tiian, ^ TiS 
(in Ann. Clidu ZTen), tribes, said to have been settled of old on the 
slopes of Mount Pil-vi (see Dumoutier’s “ liJtude hist, ct arch5olog. 
sur Cd-loa,^* Paris, Leroux, 1893, pp. 3, 4. The same writer, p. 3, 
states that the Kidu-ekf. {Jdu-ehi) tribes occupied the territory of 
the modern districts of Hii-noi, Hiing-yen, and Nam-dlri, Cf., 
anyhow. Sef^^l and Chcnchij on pp. 245-6, note, supra ; and 
remark, moreover, that the second character in Yiian-chi is the 
same ns employed betimes in writing the term Ktdu-ckl^ thus: 

As regards the term Ydch ( Vfet)y this occurs in Yueh-shang^ 
u m (Ann. Vjei-thiiOffg), or Yueh-shang Shih ( = ‘ Yueh-shang 
tribe ’), tho name of a people and district mentioned in history from 
B.c. 214, which Duraoutier (op. cit., p. 4) renders as ‘Those beyond 
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Viet* (i.e. the Yiieh country = South China, but more precisely 
Chehkiang in South-East China ; in my opinion, however, Yiieh- 
48 ^ [Viet-nam]== Annam, ‘Southern Yueh*'), He places the 
Yileh-ahang tribe in Ew4ng-bin and Kwang-tri, whereas Chinese 
writers variously identify it with Nung-nai^ jH (i.e. Dong-nai 
= Bien-hwa, a term which hopelessly puzzles Mr. E. H. Parker), 
and even with Lao Chua, i.e. Luang P'hrah Bang or East Laos, 
probably on account of a faint resemblance between Yiieh- shang 
and Wieng-Chan (see China Review^ vol. xviii, p. 38). See, how- 
ever, my remarks on p. 227 above ; although it is possible that the 
name survived in that of the old seaport of V lei ( Yiieh), which is 
the embouchure of the modern Kw^ang-tri Itiver (see Dumoutier’s 
“ Portulan Aniiamite,’* dating from 1477 A.n., p. 53). 

Judging from the fact that in the Chinese transcript Yii-tan- 
yiieh of Uttara-Jeuru (see Eitel, op. cit., p. 189), the term Yiieh = 
Kuru, it is not improbable that YUeh-shang stands for Kuru- 
jdngala. We would have, furthermore, the equivalence Yiieh = 
Viet ^ Kuru = Kur, Kvir (see in these Addenda, note to p. 202). 
Anent the other one I have earlier put forward (pp. 134 and 221, 
note), of Yiieh = Yavana ( Yuan, Yona) = Javana {Javati, Java, Jdu, 
etc.), cf. the Hebrew Javan (Genesis x), in which v is w? as in 
Yavana, == (in Greek) Ion, Ionia (the scholiast on Aristophanes 
remarks that “ omnes Greecos barbari laonee appellabant ’*). 

p. 228, 1. 1. In A.n. 347 the northern limit of Lin-i and 
Jih-nan was at the Ilwaii Son i^IIcng Shan) Range, in 18® N. lat. 
(according to the Bulletin £c, JVr,, t. iv, p. 190). 

p. 228, 1. 17, Uuan-wang, The character Iluan, in this 
name, meaning a ‘ring’ or ‘bracelet,’ and being variously 
pronounced wan, gwdn, kwan, may be a transcript of Skr. valaya 
( = a ‘ ring,’ ‘ bracelet ’), or else of vana, hdna, hala, hal 
( = Isvara in India), or even hal ( = a ‘ palace,’ ‘ capital,’ ‘ royal 
residence ’ in Cham). Uunn-wang might thus mean Vana-rdja, 
Bala-rdja, Vanaspati (cf. the Vanaspati region in Kraunca-dvlpa 
(see “Visnu Pnrana,” vol. ii, p, 198), etc.; or even ‘King of Bal 
(the Cham capital),’ and Valaya-rdja or Valaya-rdstra, (Cf. 
Bandi, the old Cham capital =* Vanaya, ^rl Valaya ?) As 
regards the sound gwdn, gud, cf. Gwala-garh, a town in the 
Indian Chamba. 

There was a Huan River up the coast at HS-tTii, which district 
has borne (a.d. 681-650) the name Iluan Chou, and 

a little further down a Ron River in North Kwdng-blii, just below 
18* N. lut. Either name may be the historical continuation of 
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the old ITuan-ivang. The TTuan River, m it. (the first character 
being identical to the one emplo^’^ed to denote the Ilxian kingdom, 
i.e. Campii), referred to above is mentioned in the Annamese 
records in a.d. 1008 in the neighbourhood of Vifi (see Dumoutier’s 
Hoa-lu’,*’ p. 53), and probably corresponds to the present Van- 
ch'iiang, between Vifi and Ha- tin. 

p. 228, 11, 1-8 from bottom. Channelizing (the ' City of Chan ’) 
== Campa-pura, 

The name Campd appears in local inscriptions since a. n. 479—577. 
p. 228, n. 3, 11. 4, 5. BaUHangov. This must be the Cham citadel 
existing at about two miles soutli-west of Hwe, on the right side 
of the river, just opposite the Triiak-lam village. Between this 
and Hwe, on the same side of the river, are the ruins of brick 
buildings (An-kTcu and Than-p*hu). Other ruins are to be seen at 
Giam-bieu, south-west of the Hwe citadel (see Bulletin Ec, Er,^ 
t. ii, p. 105). 

Bal llangov (or, Ilinguv) was ainsi nppclee, parait-il, des pins 
qui ubondent encore aujourd’hui aux environs de la capitale 
actuelle des Annamites [Hwe] (Aymonier in Excursions et 
Reconnaissances^ No. 32, p. 155). It appears to have been founded 
in A.D. 1007. 

A yet more ancient capital is mentioned in Cham tradition, to 
wit: Bal Thvu (or Sruh) Bal Lai {Excurs, et Reconn, No. 31, 
p. 153), which may correspond to Bal ISrt Banoi ( Vanaya^ Valaya, 
Bicdlagay i.e. lEuan-wang ?). N.B. that the Ro?i River is not far to 
the north of Dong-hoi, the supposed site of ^rl Bani or BanUL 
p. 229, 1. 3. D^ng-Hoi. The ramparts of Ldxig-Hiiiy or Ddngn 
= * Sea Grotto ’), were built, according to an 
Annamese Geography, in the reign of Hsiao Wen-ti (b.o. 179- 
56) : see Dumoutier’s ** Portulan Annamite,” p. 52. 

p, 229, 1. 6. Pero Cadiero writes ^ 

( ==» in Chinese Fonshih), in the Bulletin £c. FV., 1903, 

p. 204 ; and adds that it was taken in 1044 by L£-thaj-t6n, it being 
then the capital of Campa, thus confirming what I had written in 
antecedence on p. 229 above. N.B. that m Fo-shihy as it is 
spelled in Ma Tuan-lin, means * Buddha’s death,’ and may thus 
allude to Kusindrdy where the Buddha died. On the other hand, it 
may be a transcript of some term like Bhq/a, Bhojyay etc* Again, 
as the Cham inscriptions mention a city or district ,Amardvati in the 
north, as Pinot makes it out (quite the reverse of Aymonier, who 
understands it to have been in the south), the term Fonshih may 
be a clumsy rendering of it (as Mardvaily * Death’s abode ’), or 
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a simple attempt to phonetically transcribe the last part vati of the 
name, perhaps more accurately represented in the Annamese form 
P'^hbt-thk or P^h6t-the. On an ancient capital Fu-eh^un^ ^ ^ 
(Ann. P^hu-c*huOn)y founded before Hsiao Wu-ti’s reign (a.d. 373— 
97) near Hwe (west or south-west) and on a site apparently 
corresponding to that of P^h6t-ihe^ sec Dumoutier’s ** Portulan 
Annamite,” p. 55. However, according to the Bulletin de VFcole 
Fran^aise, t. iv, p. 199, this information cannot be traced further 
back in history than the period of the Annamese Xgwien 
(Nguyen) dynast}', seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. 

p. 229, n. 1,1. 3. I>6ng « This is incorrect, for Bdng-hoi 

is actually represented by the characters m m, Z6ng JH&i (in 
Chinese, Tung llai = ‘Sea Grotto’), and sometimes spelled 
Zdng H6i (in Chinese Tung Hwei ~ ‘ Eddy Cave ’), see Bulletin Ec, 
Fr., t. iii, p. 180. These arc, presumably, mere clumsy attempts to 
render an old Cham name ; unless m, Ilui, is intended, which is 
used to designate Muhammedans and also Mongols. 

p. 230, 1. 2. In 1371 the Cham king Che Bong-nga attacked 
and totally destroyed Hwe, the then capital of Annam (see 
Humoutier’s “Portulan,” pp. 54,66), which was not rebuilt until 
two centuries later. C^/fd-bdUy or Bal Angu% the Cham capital of 
the time, is presumably “the city of Bal, called Metakat,^^ of the 
“ Malay Annals ” (Leyden’s transl.). 

p. 230, 1. 5. Bal Batthinong became the seat of government 
after 37 years’ interregnum, according to Cham tradition, i.e. in 
cired 1508. But this date probably requires a correction of some 
100 years less. From the Chinese records we learn of the death, 
in A.n. 1505, of the Chilni king KuAai, who had been deposed some 
time prior to a.d. 1481 in favour of his elder brother, and driven 
out to seek refuge at C‘hi Khram and Panrang. On the other hand, 
the Annamese Portulan of 1477 a.d. already locates the Cham 
capital at Panrang, which evidences that the latter already stood 
there since at least some years, say from 1467 or even earlier (sec 
Dumoutier’s “Portulan,” p. 64). 

p. 231, 1. 19. jr%t-Vu, These tribes arc by some Chinese 
writers identified with the US cFih, ^ Wlf or ‘Black Teeth,’ 
so-called from their habit of staining or lacquering their teeth 
black (sec Bulletin Ec. Fr.^ t. iii, p. 281). This custom is common 
to the Annamese, Khmer, Lau, Siamese, and in general to all 
betel-chewing populations of lndo>China ; hence the difficulty of 
identifying the ITsi-iHi, who may have been, however, part of the 
forbears of the present Khmers. 
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p. 231, 1. 12 from bottom. The “ An-nun Chih-liio ” (p. 213 
transl.) states that the Chinese expedition of a.d. G03 (605?) landed 
at the seaport of Pi-Jcinff {Ti-kati, see p. 311 suijra)^ and ferried 
the She-li or Tu^li Kiang (in Bo-chau — modern Kwang-bin and 
Kwang-trl), where the frontier of Cumpa then stood (p. 03). This 
must have been either the Song-ka at Viii or else the Soiig-giang 
lUver. A battle here ensued, in which the Cham king was 
worsted. There ujion, the Chinese invaders proceeded onwards to 
the Ta-yuan (= the Song-giang or the Kwang-biii liivcr?), where 
they again defeated the Cham who had taken position there. Tlie 
army then passed Ma-yiian’s brass pillar, and eight days’ march 
further it reached the Cham capital. 

p. 233, 11. 13-15. The contemporary inscrii^tions of Cho-diu, 
Ml-son, and Hon-kuk, belonging to circa a.d. 400, all three 
mentioning the name of the same Cham king (Bhadravarman), 
and coming, the first one from the district of Twi-hwa just above 
Cape Varella (13*^ jN^. lat.) and the other two from places in the 
south-west of Tiirau (16*^ N. lat.), j)rovo that at any rate the 
region comprised between Cape Varella and TuiTin obeyed a 
single ruler (see Bulletin JEc, t. ii, p. 191). 

p. 234, 1. 19. Since this passage was written there has been 
discovered the stela of ©ambliuvarman at Mi-sdn in South-West 
Turan, which is the oldest dated inscription hitherto brought to light 
in the whole of Indo-Chinjt (a.d. 479-577). in it the name CampO. 
already occurs. The earliest mention hitherto found was on the 
stela of Yang Tikuh, a.jd. 799 (see Bulletin Be, Fr.y t. iii). As 
regards the term Maha CampCt^ this reappears, brought to light in 
the Aniiamesc form Bed C^hlem, ^ (Chin., I'at-Can'), in the 
Annamese Portulan of 1477, as the name for the seaport of Fai-fo 
(present Kwaug-nara below Turan), see Dumoutier’s “ Portulan,” 
p. 57. 

p. 239, 1. 3. Chang Sheng, the author of the revised edition of 
Ma Hiian’s “ Ying-yai Sheng-lan,” in noticing the seaport called 
Il&tn-cJiOti says that on its shores a stone pagoda was erected as a 
beacon. Ma Huan mentions it as well (see T*ouny-Pao^ 1901, 
p. 374 ; and, for a fuller dc.scription, the China Review y vol. iii, 
pp. 321, 322). 

p. 243, n. 2, last line. Flowered Bc-tid cloth is woven by the 
women of Tu~po Island ( = Borneo, sec p. 245 above) according to 
Ma Tuun-lin, op. cit., p. 513. 

p. 245, 1. 11. In the ” An-nan Chih-liio” (Sainson’s transl., 
p. 22B) in 1291 a.d. the Sea of China is called Yen-Uaiy 
the ‘ Blazing Sea,* with reference perhaps to Yen-ti (the ‘ Fiery 
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God*) or Shen-ming, the fabulous China emperor (n.c. 2838), 
called also the ‘Red God* in the “Lu-shih** (see China Review^ 
vol. xiv, p. 27), and to volcanoes in its eastern part. Cf. (see 
pp. 248, 219 above) the Jan-ho (‘ Fire Island,* which I identify with 
Gunong Api in the Banda group) and Ho Shan (‘Fire Island * == 
Gunong Api, east of Sumbawa?) islands located hy Chinese writers 
in the Cliang-Hai Sea, east of Ta-po Island, i.o. Borneo (see Ma 
Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 449 and 518, 519). The Yen-JIai Sea is, 
accordingly, probably another name — or rather epithet — for the 
sea of Chang -Hal, 

p. 246, n., 1.5. Ortelius, in his map of South China (a.d. 1560-70), 
marks a place Chenchi^ a short distance up the Lichi ( = Lei-chou) 
River, which does not seem to be Shih-ch‘eng (Shek-shen) in the 
east corner of the Tonkin Gulf. With Senjl cf. also Yuan-chih 
(Ann. Zlen-chT)y an ancient name for Tonkin (see above in these 
Addenda, note to p. 225, n. 1). 

p. 246, note, 1. 20. For these pearl fisheries see also Mendez 
Pinto, who visited thorn in 1540, and says they w(‘ro to be found 
at the Bay of Camoi ( = Cape Kamiy see note below) or Guamhog 
(“ Travels,’* Ord cd., London, 1692, pp. 52, 53). 

p. 247, note, ll, 10-16 from bottom. In a.d. 868 Xao-Pion had 
many submarine rocks removed (apparently by moans of mines), 
thereby making navigation safer between Canton and Tonkin (see 
Des Michels, op. cit., p. 208, and “An-nan Chih-liio,” pp. 81, 
217, 374). According to the “An-nan Chih-liio” (pp. 379,380) 
the dangers in the Gulf of Tonkin were : 

(1) The fire-pit of Sang-txtng Sha (sandbank ?). 

(2) The large fish with stone horns of Lo-lien-nii Bay* 

(3) A terrific whirlpool. 

Such dangers could thenceforth (a.d. 868) be avoided by passing 
through the new maritime channel opened out by Kao-Pien. 
N.B. — In a.d. 851 Sulaiman still makes it understood that it 
was no easy job to get out of Sandar-fulut (see note on p. 248 
above). Cape Kami and its little bay is, as already observed 
above, Mendez Pinto’s Camoi ox Ouamhog l^ixy (a.d. 1540). 

p. 248, note, 11. 4, 5. Sandar^fulut. Perhaps Sundara-puray 
^ri Sundara-puray after the names of two cities on the Himalayan 
plateau (see Tawney's “ Katha-sarlt-sagara,” vol. i, pp. 484 and 
494). Sec, however, note 1 to p. 250 above. 

p. 249, n. 2. Tun^aun or Tien-haiin, The original word may bo 
DHaun = an ‘ orchard * in Malay, occurs in the names of several 
places on the Malay Peninsula, besides being applied to several 
tribes in North Borneo calling themselves Kadasan, 
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As regards Tenasscrim, 
Tanahsari, 00^800^, 


the oldest recorded form of its name is 
which api)cars in the a.d. 1248 Pagan 


inscription of King Karapati-sithu (see text of the “ Inscriptions of 
Pagan,” etc., p. 250, 1. 6). ^ So much for those writers who jn’etend 
(like, e.g., in the Bulletin BJe, JF^r.^ t. i\’, pp. 407 and 475) that the 
right name for Tenasseriin is J^ahkasi, which is by the Peguans 
pronounced JVahkasOi. This is a mere faulty transcript for wliich 
the Rev. A. O. Stevens is responsible (sec “Vocabulary English 
and Peguan,” Rangoon, 1896, p. 138, 11. 5-7). Tho real Mon 
(Peguan) name for Tenasscrim, as ascertained by myself, is 

T^na7?ff-S7, OOCPoSoO, pronounced T^nang^mi or Temang-soi^ and 


occurs in the Moii Annals called the “ llajudhiraj.” It well enough 
agrees, it will he seen, with the Tanang-sari of the 1248 Pagan 
inscription, which in its turn quite agrees with the Ta-na-ssH-li of 
the Chinese map of about 1400 published by Phillips (sec p. 426 
above). 

I have no objection against its identification with Taranritha\s 
Bhanasri-dvipa (a.d. 1608), proposed in tho Bxdletin Ec. t. iv, 
p. 407, note 5. 

The Moil form, Td^iah-ftty of the name looks much like a rendering 
of tho Pali Tdna-siniCi (Skr. IVdna-smid) — ^ sludter boundary,' or 
* defence-limit,' mayhap from its forming in old times the southern- 
most limit of Ihe Pagan kingdom (tenth to thirteenth centuries), 
and of the Peguan one which the former absorbed at the beginning 


of that period. Por in Moh OOOO, tha^ia = tana, sthdna, ‘place,’ 
‘land'; but may also stand for tuna, trdna, as OOOoS, tanan, 
for tanam\ and OO^ ^ contraction of stma. Tims, on the 


basis of Mon, Tdnah-al may be explained as equivalent to either 
Tdna-afmd or Thdna-stmd ( = ‘frontier land'). Erom either of 
these forms may easily have originated the corrupt ones, Tdna-arlmd, 
Tdna-serima^ Tanaaerim, 

Tho Siamese Tandva&rt, Tandu^ presupposes a derivation from 
Tdna-vdaJy or from Tanuva, Tandu, which latter would still survive 
in the name of the Danu^ Banaw {Tanu^ Tandu) tribes of East 
Burma, which are thought to have come from Tenasscrim (see “Upper 
Burma Gaz.,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 563). There is, finally, the Hindu- 
Malay form Tdnah-aart (‘land of delight') to take into account, 
which argues an original name Thdna-airl (‘land of prosperity') 
or Sthdna ^rl. This interpretation would find some slight 
corroboration in Pyrard de Laval's statement (a.d. 1610) that 
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some Indians call Ceylon “ Tenaairiny signifying land of delights, 
or earthly paradise’’ (see “ Hobson- Jobson,” 2iid cd,, p. 914), 
This epithet may easily have been transplanted from Ceylon on to 
Tenasserim. Anyhow, it will be seen that it is incontestably Indu, 
borrowed by the Malays, and not Malay as incorrectly stated by 
the editor of the now issue of ‘‘ Hobson-Jobson,” at the outset of 
the article “Tenasserim.” 

It is not uninteresting to add that the Chinese of the Straits 
write the name Tan-laUy lit. ‘ lied Sirih (betel) ’ [leaf], see 

Journal Str. Br, No. 42, p. 201, which shows that they 

mistakenly inteiprot it as Tdnah-Slrih» But Tan-laii purports 
very likely to bo a transcript of Tanau. 

In conclusion, whether wo take the name of Tenasserim as 
derived from Tiuia’Simdy T/tdna-aJmd, or Thdna-airly it is incon- 
testably of Indu origin, even in the case it should really prove 
connected with the Banu, JDanaiv, Banuu, or Tanau tribes of East 
Burma, as tradition has it. The only exception would be if it 
could be proved to embody the term jDandu, Ddnau == a ‘ lake,’ 
a ‘ marsh,’ occurring in many a language from the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula to Melanesia, e.g. : JDdndu in Bahnar, Ddnau in Malay, 
and Danau in the Eastern Archipelago, ais far as [Min]-danao 
Islands, of which one lies otf the west coast of Billiton and the 
other in the Pliili|)pines. 

In any case, Thdua-sinidy Thdina-sirty Tandva-airiy etc., cannot, 
except by an extraordinary stretch of imagination, be made 
identical with the Chinese Tan-siui or TienJiaun, On this toponym 
sec my remarks in Wm Journal July, 1905, p. 502, n. 1. 

p. 249, 1. 4 from bottom. Dele the words “ Batani, Bentan, or.” 

p. 250, n. 1. Nowairi {cired 1020 ; f 1302) has Sanddhuldt 
and Siddhulat (see “ Mcrveilles de I’lnde,” ji. 282). N.B. — Arabic 

== 3 =* ch ; hence, probably, Cliandapuray Chandanapura, 

There existed two more FtiJuy but on the coast of Annam, 
to wit : 

(1) $3 in Annamese l^^hilohJdk, a district a little above 
modern Kwiing-biii, mentioned in the “ An-nan Chih-luo” (pp. 86 
et setpp) since a.i>. 679, and called also Lu-fu ; 

(2) on a river, op. cit., p. 183, date 1257. 

A fortified city and ch-f-lieu of district, named JIsi-fu-li»h, 
B ^ (Ann. T4ii-p'hh,-liei), lying three or four miles south 
of Hu-noi and on the right bank of the Red River, is referred to 
during the period 046-50 a.d., and said to have been a very old 
place. It -was probably then the seaport for Lung-pieti (Ha-ndi). 
See Dumoutier’s “ IToa-lu’,” Paris, 1803, pp. 4, 6; also Res Michels’ 
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** Annales d’Annam,” p. 280. Its name, pronounced Sai-fu-lyt 
in Cantonese, is a surprising approach to Nowain’s Sida-bu-lat 
especially. 

p. 251, note, § 3. Shang-chiny, According to the Bullet m Be. 
-Fr., t. iv, p. 188, n. 1, this is a misprint for Picking ^ for which 
see p. 312 above. 

For other ancient seaportg in this region see “ An-nan Chih-liio,” 
pp. 178, 207, 219; Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 198, 200, 219, 220; 
also p. 311 above for Bu-Jung^ which was the principal seaport for 
Jih-nan^ whence ships sailed southward bound. 

p. 252, 11. 1—3. Ud-tdn. The name of this people is spelled 
IK m (in Chinese Su-eun)^ or ^ Il6~t6n Tin (Chin. 

Ifu-sun Ching')^ and in Annamese legend they arc identified with 
the Simian nation, which assisted Rama in conquering the demons 
of Lanka. They are believed to be a monkey race from which the 
modern Chams are descended (see Bulletin Ec. Er., t. v, p. 168). 
Their country is thus thought to be the Indian kingdom of 
Kiskindhya, where, in Rama’s time, reigned Sugriva. The trans- 
ference of this legend to Carapa probably arose from a tradition 
as to the primaeval inhabitants of the country being Negritos, as 
wo have already inferred from other indications (see i)p. 256, 257 
above). 

p. 255, 11. 12, 18. With Ita^ hltamy etc., cf. also the Persian Ind 
(whence Hind^ Hindu), which is synonymous with ‘ black ’ 
according to Balfour’s Cyclopmdia, vol. ii, p. 56. 

p. 256, 11. 8—13. For Tiao or TVao read Chrau; for Ean-cho 
read Eon-chp, and as regards true Negritos see what has been said 
above in these Addenda (note to p. 157) of the Chong, Porr, 
or Samre. 

p. 256, n. 1. Add also Vgughra-mukha (= ‘tiger faces’), 
a people in the eastern region according to the Brhat Sariihita, 
which may be compared with the BPu-t*ou or JItS-dao (‘ tiger heads’) 
tribes on the Black River in Tonkin (see p. 395 above )^ The 
Onthakarnaha tribe may also be compared with the [KhaJ Ut. As 
regards ikhthyophagi it is well to call attention to the fact that 
fish- and shell-eating populations occupied the lacustrian stations 
of the Neolithic age discovered in Kamboja, as proved by the sort 
of detritus of which the strata of their Kjokken-moddings are 
composed. 

The raw-fish-eating, attributed in the Ramayana to eastern 
islanders, and ascribed in the Catalan Atlas to the populations 
of the Formosan channel, is by no means a myth, for it is yet 

60 
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exemplified not far away in Tonkin, whoso people are wont to 
eat certain small fish, raw and aliTe, while they are swimming 
in a dish filled with water (see Bissachere’s ‘'Expose statistiquc 
du Tonkin/’ London, 1811, p. 180. This writer, p. 53, terms the 
Annaracse and Tonkinese " un peuplo ictiophage ”). 

The " An-nan Chih-luo,” p. 316, states with reference to the 
period 25-56 a.d. that the inhabitants of Tonkin only knew fishing 
and hunting, and ignored the cultivation of the soil. Agriculture 
(husbandry) was introduced by the Chinese governors into upper 
Tonkin (p. 257) and lower down in the Chiu-chen (now Thaii- 
hwa) district. 

The Oraiig Akliye, or Ray at Laut, a seafaring race of the islands 
of the Linga group (between the east coast of Sumatra and Borneo), 
live on fish. They arc said to be of Jakun stock and very dusky 
(see Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, vol. ii, p. 309, and vol. iii, p. 375). 
p. 257, n. 1, last three lines. Compare also the Bhilln- 
a people in the north-east region according to the Brhat 
Saiiihita (see these Addenda, note to p. 155). The term Blulu is 
still applied to the Taru Kai'ens, according to Judson’s Diet., 
p. 439, BhllCc means an anthropophagous monster == HaJcHasa. 
As regards the Bila of the Malay Peninsula (settled in Kedah, 
Perak, l^ahang, and Tringanu), they arc nowadays considered to be 
identical with the Semang Negrito, and by some writers described 
as civilized Semangs. 

p. 258, note, 11. 1-3. Blil, Cf. the terms B'lai\ etc., 

employed by the Lot of Hainan when speaking of themselves 
(see China Review^ vol. xii, p. 115). 

p. 258, n. 1, 11. 1, 2, C/uau = ‘burnt,’ ‘black.’ Cf. the name 
of the Panggang tribe on the Malay Peninsula ; Panggang in Malay 
means ‘ roasted ’ (and by inference also ‘ black,’ ‘ burnt’). 

p. 259, n. 3, 1. 2, P^an-mu = Bhumo. I now think this is 
wrong, for the name of Bhamo is usually transcribed by different 
characters, viz. A Pa-mUy and sometimes Man-mu, 

when Old Bhamo is meant (sco China Review, vol. xvi, pp. 122, 
379); and, further, because Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 163) locates 
the P^an-mn in west and south-west Sz-ch‘wan. 

As regards the name of the Chiau-yau, it is spelled also 0|, 
Chou-jau (see China Review, vol. xv, p. 157). Anent the mention 
of them by Hwai-Nan Tsz, Edkins in his “ Ancient Navigation,” 
etc., p. 25 (see Journal R.A.8., vol. xviii, pt. 1), says that the 
Shan-hai King, at the beginning of the 16th chapter, containii 
a passage which Hwai-Nan Tsz (second century b.c.) quotes from 
Lie-tsz (fourth century b.o.). “ In the fifteenth chapter a kingdom 
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of dwarfs is mentioned in the south. Its name is Tstau-nati 
[i.e. Chiau-yau]. The dwarfs are, says Kwo-pu, 3 feet high, the 
height given in the Shi-ki [b.c. 100]. Lie-tsz says the same people 
are one foot and a half high, and he states that their country 
is 400,000 li distant.” “According to the Hill and Sea classic 
[i.e. the ‘ Shan-hai King ’], sect, iii, 4, the C?iiao Yao or Chow-jao 
were a tribe of cap-wearing pigmies 3 cubits high whose country 
was situated to the cast of the country of the ‘ three-headed 
men’” {^China Itcvietv, vol. xv% p. 157). I scarcely doubt that 
this ‘Country of Three-headed Men,’ or ‘Triple-head Kingdom,’ 
hitherto unidentified and which presumably is denoted in Chinese 
by the term San-Voii^ ^ in Cantonese San-t^au ( — ‘ Three 
Heads ’), is the SiZm-thau district north-east of CfiiTcng Tung, 
inhabited by the Kha Snm-ihatt^ the PLing, etc. ; wlicrofore thc^ 
habitat of the Chian -yau pygmies would become fixed c'ast wards of 
the Me-Khong at C‘hTeng-Khcng and Miiang Sing in the tract now 
occupied by Yqic tribes, who arc short in stature and may after 
all be the long sought for Chiau-^yau pygmies. 

pp, 259, 260. K^ang, In West Burma, beyond the ChindwTn, 

exists a tribe so named {IChang)^ which seems to be a branch of the 
Chins (see “ Upper Burma Gaz.,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 389). The Rhans 
call the Kachins Kliang or Jiang ^ according to the China Keview, 
vol. xvi, p. 380. But as m is pronounced Kong and K*ong in 
Cantonese, it is more probable that the Kha Kong or Khong of 
extreme north-east Siam (i.e. west of the Black lliver at Lai Chau) 
are meant, who arc of Oni (hybrid Melanesian ?) stock. Some of 
them, termed Kong-men^ inhabit the I-pang district not far away 
(north-east) from the Sam-thau tribes. 

I think Dumoutier is wrong when ho states (“Hoa-lu’,” p. 71) 
that the Kang were presented to the Chinese court under the 
reign of Aling Ti (a.i). 58-76) ; evidently he confuses them with 
the Chiau~yau, But he is interesting in the particulars he gives 
on the same page as to an ancient race of pygmies whom the 
Annamese term P^hong, According to Annaniese tradition, these 
dwarfs were two cubits high, i.e. about 84 cm. ; from their body 
emanated a delicious perfume; they paid their dues in camphor, 
rhinoceros horns, and elephant tusks ; they were cave-dwellers and 
hunters. The camphor here referred to as a produce must have 
been derived from the Blumea haUamifera^ which we know to be 
still the case in the Miiang Het district near the Liio-Tonkinese 
frontier and in some hill-tracts near the Black River (see above, 
p. 438, n. 1). It will thus be seen that the mysterious country of 
pygmies — the Chiau-yau, P^hong^ etc.~must be located in the 
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tract between the Me-Khong and the Black River under the 2l8t 
parallel of N. latitude. Whether these people should be racially 
identified with the YaUy the Kha Khongy or other tribe settled in 
that tract, is a question which must be left to future ethnologists. 
It should be noticed, however, that north of this, on the Red River, 
is the habitat of the dark and dwai-f tribes, which seem to be 

the remnants of an extensive pygmy race (see below, note to p. 364). 
The Pu-mang or KhTi JDaniy calling themselves Sant(}my and 
recognized by all the surrounding populations as being the true 
aborigines of Yiin-nan and Laos, are also a very dwarfish race, 
described as “ very small in size, with flat faces, noses without 
bridges, and black skin . . . One of their peculiarities is their 
rounded forehead and their protruding lips’’ (see “Upper Burma 
Gaz.,” pt. i, vol. i, ji. 620), 

p. 260, 1. 15. Ku-hiny K^un-lun. Sec pp. 89, 90, 103, 261 
(n. 1), 507-1) above. Cf. : 

(1) The Kaliary Kallany Colleriy the sglvestres hommesy monkey- 
faced tribes in South India (see Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, vol. ii, p. 274). 

(2) The Kalangy Kallangy or Gelang tribes settled in the old days 
on Singapore Island and in the Riau-Linga Archipelago, possessing 
affinities with the Seraang, Minkopi, and Acta, who have thence 
also emigrated to Java. Moyer (“Negritos,” pp. 40-1) thinks 
they might have come to Java from India vid Celebes (?!), and 
asserts they arc not Negritos. 

(3) The Karon or Kariiny a Negrito race in North-West Guinea. 

From tho above it would appear that KalaUy Kalangy Karon, 

Karwiy etc. ( = Ku-luny Kiin-lun, Chiieh-lun of the Chinese), is 
a pretty general term in South-East Asia for Negritos or very 
dark tribes, and was probably imported there from Chola or 
Choromandel. 

p. 262, 1. 10. Odoric of Friul says of pgnan, hidun, hudin, or 
hidiniy pygmies from Kansuh (Kan-chou district), that they have 
a stature of three spans (see De Backer, op. cit., p. 118). 
Carletti speaks of zinzin pygmies and hairy men, by which he 
seems to mean (if not Zenji) the Stng-stngy apes of Chinese 

legendary folklore. 

p. 262, 11. 11—15 from bottom. Cfiaddng, Saldng. See pp. 272— 
273 BuprUy and note thereon in these Addenda infra, 

p. 265, 11. 13-19. The name Sugara (Ptolemy’s Thagora) 
probably still survived in that of the now forgotten seaport 
Thqi‘k6n or Thii-Jchn, (in Chinese Shu-ckHn, J. Shu- 

gon^ Saugor, Sdgara?)y of the Annamese Portulan of A.n. 1477, 
situated at one day and one night’s sailing south-east of JDai C*hUm 
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(Maha Campa), i.o. Fai-fo (see Dumoutier’s Portulan,’' p. 7). 
This sailing distance fully agrees with that from Fai-£o to 
Na-trang Bay. 

p. 269, 11. 17, 18. Sal. This term Bal^ like the Malay Scdei 
(a ^hall,’ a ^platform*) and Balei-rong (ji ‘court,’ a ‘ liall of 
State’), and the Khmer Banlea (a ‘belvedere,’ a ‘pavilion*), may 
be derived from Skr. t^alaya = ii ‘ring,’ an ‘enclosure’; in any 
case, the Malay Bdlei-i'ong is almost certainly the corruption of 
Skr. Valay-\r~\-angana, At the same time it should be noticed, as 
regards the Cham Bal especially, that in India Bal is a synonymous 
term for Isvara, i.e. Siva (see Journal R. A. July, 1899, p. 545; 
and cf. the Phoenician Baly Baal - the ‘ Sun,’ the ‘ Sun-god ’) ; 
and that Balei may just as well be derived from BaUtllaya = 

‘ Isvara’s Mansion,’ the ‘ Lord's Abode,’ i.e. the ‘ capital’ ; mayhap 
also ‘l§iva’s (i.e. the king’s) dwelling,’ kings being in Indo- 
China likened, as a rule, to Siva. 

p. 271, 1. 2. Panduranga. This term, corrupted into Pandaram, 
is used in India to denote a Saiva devotee, and means ‘light- 
yellow (or pale) complexioned,’ “ from these individuals smearing 
themselves with ashes,” according to Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, vol. iii, 

p. 108. 

p. 271, 1. 19. In A.D. 1170 the capital of King Jaya Huri- 
varman of Campa was very probably at Bal Angwe (see Bulletin 
Ec. Fr.y t. iii, p. 639). 

p. 273, 11. 12-20. Saldng. These were evidently the ITsU-langy 
m m (called also Lang-hwangy and JJpSg, Lang-yen)^ 

described as occupying the headwaters of the rivers of LmJy 
i.e. the hill-tracts west of Cumpii (see Bulletin Ec. Fr.y t. iii, 
pp. 280-2). Cf. the names Lang-htvang add Lang~yen with those 
in note 4 to p. 272 and note 1 to j». 273. 

p. 273, n. 1, 11. 9, 10. For cannibalism in Fuh-kien see 
Marco Polo. Cf. also the name of the Pung~jvn and Yand^ung 
savage tribes of Ewang^hsi with the K, Ckwangy or Chong of 
Kamboja (see these Addenda, note to p. 160, and .Vppendix II, 
section 7, s.v. Lestai). N.B. — That the character Pungy is 
read Chwang by Beauvais (in Poung-Pao, ser. ii, vol. iii, 1902. 
p. 69), who locates the Chwang near Licu-chou Fu in Kwang-hsi. 

p. 275, n. 3, 1. 8. Chou Ta-kuan (the author of the account 
of Kamboja here referred to) speaks, however, of a recent war 
with Siam which had laid Kamboja waste (see Bulletin Ec. Fr.y 
t. ii, p. 173), which argues that the country had been, at any rate, 
temporarily under the sway of Siam. As regards the employment 
of human gall to sprinkle royal elephants, the custom is mentioned 
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also by Marini (1663) as being likewise in honour among the Lau 
of Lan-c*hang. A drop of the gall, mixed with wine, was used 
to rub on the head of elephants (op. cit., p. 453). 

p. 280, 11. 9-12. Turta. Cf. the Turdn of Albiruni, EdrTsi, 
etc. = Jhalayan, and also a name of the province immediately 
east of Makran (see Geographical Journal^ June, 1896, pp. 670—1), 
The ** An-nan Chih-liio” (transl., p. 96) mentions, among neigh- 
bouring states and dependencies of Annam, a country Tau^lan^ 
m, vt, or Tau-ram, which may be Turan or Turon. 

p. 280, n. 2, 11. 6-12. T*o-nang, Dumoutier in ** Hoa-lu’,*' 
p. 40, spells this name (which would literally mean * water 

flowing in bygone days,’ whereas the other form would convey the 
sense of ‘ muddy flowing water’); but evidently these transcripts, 
which may also be pronounced Du^lang^ Du-long^ are mere phonetic 
renderings of Tu-rdn, Tu-ron. The Annamese Portulan of 
A.n. 1477 already ‘ mentions T^o-nang Men^ ft (in Ann. 
Dd-ndng M6n)^ i.e. the seaport of Turan, which name is by 
Dumoutier (“Portulan,” pp. 30 and 56) translated ‘Port du 
Grand courant.’ The same “ Portulan,” we have already observed, 
calls Fai-fo ^ P5, Ddi^C^hlem M6n, i.e. ‘Port of Mahd- 

Campd ’ (and not, as Dumoutier translates on p. 31, ‘ gi’and port 
du Tchampa* ; he is right, however, on p. 57 in his other 
rendering ‘Port du Grand Tchampa’). This is to me conclusive 
evidence as to an old capital of Maha-Campa having stood in the 
neighbourhood, and precisely between Fai-fo and Turan, as 
attested by many ancient remains scattered about this tract, for 
which see below. As to Fai-fo, it is (or rather was) a com- 
paratively new foundation ; in fact, Tosi (“Doll’ India Orientale,” 
vol. ii; p. 165) says it was built by the Japanese (?). 

The earliest European mentions of Turan that I know of are — 

(1) In 1615 as Turam, On the 6th January, 1615, two 
missionaries (i.e. Diogo de Carvalho, a Portuguese, and Duzomi, 
an Italian), appointed on the Annam mission, sailed from Macao 
and landed on the 18th of the same month at Turaniy a seaport 
of Cochin-China. There they established a church, but were soon 
ejected. Nevertheless, they came back in 1631, ifrom Eamboja, 
to Turan (see “ Noticias summarias das persegui^oes da missam 
da Cochinchina,” etc., Lisboa, 1700, quoted in Excurcionc et 
Jtceonnaissancea^ No. 15, pp. 482—3. See No. 12 of the same 
publication, pp. 509 et seqq., for events at Turan and its bay in 
1635 and later). 

(2) In 1669 as Turone by Tosi (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 166), who 
speaks of it as being alread}' a very frequented place in his time. 
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p. 281, 1. 2. Ancient remains have been noticed so far, according 
to LajonquiSre’s Atlas ArchSologique de PIndo-Chine/’ Paris, 
1901— 

(1) South of Turan, near its river, at Phong-1^ (a building 
with sculptures), Bo-man g (stela), Marble Mountains (sculptured 
grottoes), Qua-Oiang (brick building). 

(2) West and south-west of Fai-fo : Bang-an (three brick 
buildings), Hon-kuc (rook inscription, for which see Bulletin 
jke, Fr.^ t. ii, p. 185), My-Sbn (about twenty-five brick buildings, 
sculptures, eight inscriptions), Chim - Son (brick building), Tra- 
kieu (vestiges of SinMpura^ a Cham citadel, numerous sculptures). 

Basing his opinion upon an inscription (a.d. 1170) of the Cham 
king Jaya Harivarman, in which he mentions his conquests of 
“ Yavana, Vijaya^ in the north, Amaravatl, in the south, Pandu- 
ranga, in the w^t, the Hade, Mada,*' etc., Finot reads in the 
north, Amaravatl (quite the reverse of Aymonier), and identifies 
Amaravatl with JUlsdn (south-south-west of Turan), or at any 
rate with the modem province of E!w§ng-nam (see Bulletin Fc. jFV., 
t. iii, p. 639). But I have shown above in these Addenda (note to 
p. 229, 1. 6) how Amaravatl very possibly corresponds to modem 
P‘hot-the, the Fo-ehih of the Chinese (a.d. 1007), situated some 
two to three miles south-west of ITwe, which was in a.d. 1044 the 
capital of Campa, and thus probably is the Cham Bal Hangov, 
Otherwise, ^e must identify Fo-shih (i.e. P^hot-the and Bal 
Hangov) with Vijaya^ which alternative would be linguistically 
supported by the fact that Fo -^hih may also be pronounced Fot-ehai^ 
Vau%i = Bu- Jei^ Vai-zei = Vijaya, In such a case Amaravatl must 
be shifted far to the south, perhaps to Um6r^ the modern Kan-thb, 
on the Me-Khong Delta. Be it as it may, the position of Ptolemy's 
Throana , if not actually identical with that of Mi-eOn (south-south- 
west of Turto), must have been not far away from the present 
Turan and its bay, especially if it be considered that in De Donis* 
map Throana be located quite on the seashore, which fact argues 
it to have been a seaport. 

p. 284, n. 1, last two lines. Fresh- water dolphins (Planistidm) 
inhabit the rivers of tropical countries. The IravatT possesses 
a dolphin, the Orcella fluminalie^ which perhaps exists also in the 
Me-Khong. Chou Ta-kwan says of Kamboja (1296-7): “There 
are crocodiles as big as ships, which have four paws and quite 
resemble a Dragon^ except that they have no horns,” etc. (see 
Bulletin J^e. Fr.^ t. ii, pp. 169, 170). 

p. 286, n. 1, 1. 16. ‘Black Water. r Above, in these Addenda 
(note to pp. 135, 136, q.v.), we have seen that the Chinese words 
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for this expression are ^ Heh-Shwei^ as recorded in the 
“ Nan-chao Ye-shih,” 1550 (Sainson’s translation, j>. 208). The 
Mei-kiang^ or * Black River,’ into whi^jh the Krh-hai (Ta-li Lake) 
is drained by two streams {Journal China Br. B,A,S.y vol. xxv, 
p. 487), can hardly mean the Black Riv'er of Tonkin, as we have 
already noticed, but the Me-Khong, which at this point (and from 
22^ to 25® N. lat.) was called the BTSh Shwei (as both the 
“ Nan-chao Ye-shih ” and Colborne Baber inform us). All the 
same, it should be noticed that Hu Wei, the reviser of the 
“Nan-chao Ye-shih” in 1775, makes the Lan>ts*ang (M^-Khong) 
River flow by way of Ching-tung T‘ing (on the Black River) 
and Yiian-chiang (on the Red River) to the Tonkin Gulf, thus 
confusing it with both the Black and the Red Rivers of Tonkin. 
According to him, in fact, the Me-Khong would, from the Yung- 
ch'ang prefecture, turn eastwards towards M4ng-hwa T‘ing, follow 
the course of the Yang-pi to Shun-ning Fu, then cross again east- 
wards to Ching-tung T*ing, follow the course of the Black River 
(Pa-pien) to Yiian-chiang, and thence flow through the Red 
River to the Tonkin Gulf. This is an instructive specimen of 
geography as understood by the Chinese till recent times, and 
readily explains how Ptolemy could, at a more remote period, fall 
into a similar error. However, as the stream identified by Hu 
Wei with the H^h-ahwei or * Black Water ’ is in this case the 
tract of the Lan-ts‘ang west of Ching-tung T4ng, tho Me-Khong is 
evidently meant. Anyhow, see also the last part of the note on 
p. 287 above, where it is pointed out that the term HSh-ahwei is 
likewise applied to the Ta Kin-aha (Iravati, or this confounded with 
the Brahmaputra). See, again, n. 1 on p. 314 above for tho name 
SSh ^0, ‘ Black River,’ applied to the Black River of Tonkin 
before it joins the Red River, which is, however, apparently of 
modern growth. 

p. 289, note. Couvade. Traces of it have been detected among 
some of the Karen tribes in Burma (sec *‘TJpper Burma Gazetteer,” 
pt. i, vol. i, pp. 321, 538, 541). For Couvade among the Zik‘abu 
of Cheh-kiang see China Review , vol. xii, p. 444. 

p. 293, 1. 13. Ka%^h, Cf. Kaa^, (Kassay), the term applied to 
anipur and Asam in general. Manuel de Faria-y-Souza, in his 
Asia Portugueza ” (t. i, p, 82), terms Kachd the natives of Tonkin 
(see China Review^ vol. iii, p. 328). 

^ 293, n. 1. According to the Bulletin de VJi&cole Frangaiae 
Extr. t. iv, p. 190, Jth-nan under the Han occupied a more 
southern position than under later dynasties. In a.d. 347, it is 
asserted, the northern limit of Jih^nan was at the H6ng-Shan 
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(Hwan Son), i.o. ‘Thwart, or Transversal, Range,’ forming Cape 
Hung-kt-hwa, in 18° N. lat. This is a little more reasonable. 
On Pi-king see our further remarks below (note to p. 311, line 14). 

p. 294, 11 . 2. A/?w, Men, The Men tribes and a Mikang ML'n 

(country of the 3fdn) are mentioned in Khun Luang Ha-wat 
Memoirs, pp. 167, 159. In the C‘hleng Mai Chronicle, under 
the date 1751, the natives of C‘hTeng Tung are termed Khhn M&n, 
Meng or Ilmtng is said by Warry and others to bo the real name 
of the so-called Miao-tsz tribes; also Milng, ^Ming (see “ Upper 
Burma Gazetteer.” pt. i, vol. i, p. 597). In the China Review, 
vol. ix, p. 34 1 , Parker states that the Miao-tsz call themselves Hmnng, 
Meng-shih, ^ the Meng clan or tribe that built the old city 

or Pii-Vou, ^ or Pn-tien, ^ (=» modern Lin-an Fu, south- 

east Yiinnan), close to the Tonkin frontier (see China Review^ 
vol. xvi, p. 301), is certainly not Mami, but the M(mg or Muang 
clan of the Nan-Chao State (less likely the Meng or Miao-tsz). 
»See, however, also n. 5 on p. 299 and n. 1 on p. 300 above. 

p. 296, 1. 19. ITsiang-lin. There was, howevei*, an ‘Elephant 
River,' Jlsiay Shtvei, ^ or Heiang-pn, ^ (sec Bulletin 
Ft,, t. iii, pp. 273, 274), mentioned in a.d. 446, which flowed 
probablj'’ within Lin-t territory. I think it might be the same 
as the Song Pot (‘Elephant River’) of the Annamese Portulan, 
in 19° 5 N. lat. Hence, the Ileiang^lin district must be located 
here, i.e. about Cap Falaise in North Nge-an. 

p. 297, n. 2, 1. 11, Between a.d. 336-47 King Wen, 
of Ltn^i is stated in the “ T‘sin-shu ” to liave conquered several 
countries, among which Ch^U-lu^ehHen, ® fg {Fut-tu-kan) - 
Kataha, or Kortatha (?) (see p. 670 above, note). Cf. fg 
harbour i^Kan Mon) in the Annamese Portulan (Dumoutier’s 
Portulan^ pp, is, 44), mentioned in Annamese records since 
A.D. 569. It is now called Bap Harbour, and lies in 19° N. lat., 
not far below the northern limit of modern Nge-an. 

p. 297, n. 2, 11. 20, 21. Mahoeadha^ Pataka,' This is better 
known as the MaJul Ummagga J. (No. 546) Cu]ani Brahmadatta 
was, according to this story, reigning over the kingdom of Kampilla, 
in Uttarapane&la city. 

p- 298, 11. 2, 3 from bottom. In the “ An -nan Chih-luo ” 
(transl., p. 317) the name of Ch*U-lien is spelled @ j/f, and this 

personage described as n brigand of Man race. Order was restored 
in A.D. 138. 

p. 299, n. 5. T*ang~ming, The name of this kingdom is spelled 
^ characters which may also be pronounced T*ong-m%ng, 
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Tung-mang^ etc. The correct date in which it first sent tribute 
to China, together with Lin-i (Catnpa) and Fu-nan (Kamboja), is 
A.n. 243 (see Bulletin JEe. Fr,y t. iii, pp. 251 and 303). In the 
history of the T^ang dynasty T^ang-ming is made conterminous with 
Chin-la (Kamboja) on the north and with Suan-chdu («« modem 
Ha-tiii district) on the north-east (see Remusat’s ‘‘Nouveaux 
Melanges As.,” vol. i, p. 84). This, coupled with the information 
already collected by us to the effect that T^ang^ming was 
situated on the seabord, would argue for it a position in modem 
Kwang-bln (17® to 18® N. lat.). Now, it should be observed that 
the Annamese Portulan of A.n. 1477 locates just below the southern 
limit of Khwang-blh the seaport Ming -ling (= Manrang ?), in 
Annamese Min-lin Mdn, m m which corresponds to the 

present Fiia Tung (or Tang) in 17® N. lat. (see Dumoutier’s 
“Portulan,” pp. 28, 53). This term Ming-ling looks much like 
a survival of the ancient T*ang-ming or Fau-ming^ the full name 
of which may have actually been T^ang -ming-ling or T^au-ming-ling 
= Tamalanga^ Tamalinga^ Tamarahga^ Tdmra-rahga^ Tdmra-lahkd. 
It should be observed, however, that the character ling^ which 
occurs in Ming-ling^ is the same as employed in Ling-Shan (the 
transcript of Lihga-parvata = Cape Varella, as I have elsewhere 
demonstrated) in the Chinese map of 1319, published by Phillips 
(see Journal China Br. B.AB., new series, vol. xxi, p. 40). 
Hence, Zmg = Zihga, and as Fang denotes a ‘ hall,’ ‘ court,’ or 
‘ shrine,’ it is just possible that some sacred lihga shrine existed 
at Kiia Tung (or Tdfig), which seems somehow to preserve in its 
name {Td?ig) a relic of the old Fang-ming or \T^ang\ Ming -ling. 
Hing-ling was, furthermore, from 1075 the name of the modern 
Vin-lin district near the Kiia Tung ; prior to that period it was 
called Ma-ling, The Ling-kiang^ jfll River of Annamese 

records is, therefore, the river debouching here, and not the Song- 
jang as stated in the Bulletin Ee. Fr.y t. iii, p. 166. 

p. 303, n. 1, 11. 8-10. See also the Journal B.A.S,, 1896, 
p. 66, Dr. Hirth’s article. 

p. 304, 1. 4 from bottom. Vtn. Read Vln, ^ (Chinese Tung), 
and see the Annamese Portulan of 1477 (Dumoutier*s “Portulan,” 
p. 48). 

p. 305, 1. 10. According to the “ An -nan Chih-liLo ” (transl., 
p. 209), in A.i). 446 the Chinese took the fortified city BTiu-siu, or 
ChHi-su, g (Ann. Khu-tuk), or Ch^ii-au Ch^ing (p. 347), from 
the Cham. This might bo Kortatha or Eatdha (see pp. 569, 570 
above), albeit the name Ch*ii-au (Eu-aok) suggests something 
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like Kuiaka^ Kuiaja^ or Oujaka{-nagard ) ; Ku§u{-valt)^ Khaia^ 
JDiaiaka^ Kuiika^ Kutaka^ etc., thus arguiug a possible connection 
with Kazehy i.e. [Fa-]graBa. 

In A.D. 43, accordiog to the same work (p. 206), Ma Yuan 
reached Chil-f6ng Hsien^ ^ a in Ann. ITu-p'hdngy which we 
know to have been situated in Chiu-chen, i.e. in North-West 
Thaii'hwa (20® N. lat.). 

p. 305, n. 2. L6-dzung^ Lu-jungy also a seaport ; see note to 
p. 311 infra, 

p. 308, 1. 6 from bottom. Kran, Kras in Khmer means ^ thick,* 
‘ dense,* as we have already obsei’ved (see these Addenda, note to 
p. 191) ; but in the present instance it evidently stands for Kazeh, 
Khaiay Kd^ay Kfiki (see above and also note below). 

p. 309, n. 2, 1. 2. Bd-shSh. This may bo a corruption of the 
Pali Upajjhaga, If so, the same applies to the Siamese Bdfl. 
The Khmer Bd~ku = Siamese Bd Khru = Vara- Guru, Ban- 
chiBy m It, Ban-chHy in Chou Ta-kuan’s account of Kamboja, 
cannot mean Pandity as is queerly surmised in the Bulletin Me, 'Mr,y 
t. ii, p, 148, II. 4, but Bd-jty Bd-shefyy i.e. a Brahman teacher. 

p. 300, II. 4, last lino, add : Chou Ta-kuan in his account of 
Kamboja (1296-7) says: ‘‘In this land it is women who under- 
stand trading ’* (^Bulletin Me, Mr,y t. ii, p. 167). 

p. 310, last nine lines, Kaz^h, See -p, 293 and note thereon 
(1. 13) in these Addenda ; also above, remarks on pp. 305 
(1. 10) and 308 (1. 6 from bottom). The term, as already observed, 
is the same as axiplied to Kasehy Kraseh (Kassay), i.e. Manipur and 
Asam in general. Evidently this latter is somehow connected with 
Khastty or, at any rate, with the Khasia Hills separating Manipur 
from the Asam valley. But the former (if not both) may be 
perhaps more logically referred to Kaia^ Kdsiy in India, whence it 
was seemingly transplanted into Tonkin. 

p. 311, 1. 4. Khd-lbt. This is a clerical error for Khu-tuk or 
(see next note below), originating in the fact that 
in some Chinese texts this name is misspelled g Ch'u-li 

(Khil-I3t\ see Bulletin Me. PV.y t. iv, p. 192, n. 2. 

p. 311, 11. 4, 5. I now somewhat incline to identify Pagrasa 
with the old Ch*ii-su {Kusok) or \_Pa’]-kdia stronghold, mentioned 
since a.d. 446 by the “ An-nan Chih-liio ** as belonging to the 
Cham (see above, note to p. 305, 1. 10). See, however, below, 
note to p. 334, 1. 17. 

p. 311, 11. 8, 9. L6-d%ung, This is Lu-jungy UL ^ seaport 
and the embouchure of an homonymous river in Jih-7iany mentioned 
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since about 250 a.d. in the Fu-nan Chi.” From this seaport 
ships bound for Fu-nau and other countries in the south used 
to sail ; it was always from this harbour that they set out ” (see 
BulUtin Ec, jFV., t. iii, p. 278). As to the location of Lu-jung^ 
we read in the *‘An-nan Chih-liio” (transL, p. 209) that in 
A.D. 446 the Chinese general T^an Ho-chih, having entered Cham 
territory, took the Ch^il-su {K^u-tuk, Pagrasa?) stronghold, which 
lay on the northern bank of the Lu-jung River. Yang-mai, the 
Campa king, thereupon withdrew to Haiang-p^u^ or Hsiang- 

shwei, m ^ (‘Flephant River,’ which we have proposed to 
identify with the present Sdng Fbi, ‘Elephant River,* in 19® 5' 
N. lat.). Again, according to the “ An-nan Chih-luo ” (p. 345), in 
A.D. 347 the king of Lin-i (Campa) had conquered Jih-nan^ and after 
destroying the Chinese troops despatched thereto against himself, 
had attacked Chiu-chin (Than-hwa district), and later on had 
defeated the Tonkinese and Cantonese at Lu-jung. The foregoing 
evidence argues for Lu-jung and its river a location at about Cape 
Rutong (19® 11' N. lat.), just on the present boundary between 
N'ge-an on the south and Thaii-hwa on the north, and Ch^u-su 
{K^u-iuhj Pagrasa?) would have accordingly to bo located there 
also.' The Zu jung River would thus correspond to the present 
Song Mai. Here (at Cape Rutong), then, would have been the 
northern frontier of Cham territory from 347 to 446 a.d. ; whereas 
before a.d. 347 the frontier appears to have stood much further 
to the south, i.e. at the Heng Shan range (Capo Rung-kl-hwa) in 
18® N. lat. (see these Addenda, note to p. 293, n. 1). The name 
Lu-jung is seemingly one of the toponyms imported from India ; 
cf., in fact, tlie Lojung River north-west of Dhakka. 

p. 311, 1. 14 et seqq. jPi-kin, This toponym is variously 
spelled Jfj Pi-ching {Pei-king, Pipkin, Ann. Ti-kdn) ; J- 
Shang-chmg, etc. (see Bulletin Ec, Fr,, t. iv, p. 188, where it is 
suggested that it should be pronounced Pi-ying^ by a reasoning 
which fails to convince me, us there stand against it the local 


o he, t..iv, p. 192, the extract is given, from Chinese records, 

at presumably during 

Thpfp ^ ^omon 8 feet (chHh) high cast a shadow 8 inohes long. 

resSt ^ excess in the figure for inches (ta^un) here, for t£» 

result i>, according to my calculations, lat. 17® 30' N. cired. It should be 
observed, in tact, that in a similar observation taken in the eighth century in 
territory (reterred to in op. cit., p. 187, n. 2), the gnomoS castV&w 
^2“^’ which yields a latitude of 19“ 7' N. eired, i.e. just 
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Annamcse and Lau pronunciations of tlie second character, which 
are kdn and kan, kiing^ respectively). The location of this sea- 
port, mentioned since a.d. 605 as being then formed into a chiin by 
the Sui, has been the object of much speculation. In Chinese 
itineraries it is described, however, as lying south of Huan Chou, 
Si m> a district of the T‘ang period, the capital of which is 
located at modern Diik-thd, near the 'Song-kfi River and south- 
west of Viii (in about 18° 37' N. lat.). On the other hand, 
according to the ** An-nan Chih-liio’’ (p. 213), in a.i>. 603-5, the 
Chinese fleet was sent with an army against Campa. The expedition, 
having landed at Pi-king, proceeded on foot and crossed the She-li or 
Tu4i Kiang in Bo-chan, where the frontier of Campfi was (p. 63). 
This river is, no doubt, the Song-jang (Song-giang of ma|)s), the 
mouth of which (lying in 17® 42' N. lat.) is termed Bo-chiii Mon 
in the Annamese Portulan (see Bumoutier’s “ Portulan,’^ p. 51). 
We would thus obtain for the Pi-king seaport a position between 
17° 42' and 18° 37' N. lat. But as the distance on foot from 
Huan Chou to Pi-king is stated to be about a fortnight, and by sea 
only five or six tides, it will be seen that, making due allowance 
for exaggerations, the jjosition of Pi-king should become fixed 
about Cape Bung-ki-hwa in 18° lat. Pi-king might thus be 
identified either with the ancient seaport of lleng Shan ' at tliat 
Cape itself, or with tho mouth of the Rong River (Kiia Ron) 
immediately below. 

It should be observed, however, that there is a King or KdTi, 
Hill, near the Song-ka River, in the Nam-dziiang district west 
of Vtii (see Bumoutier’s “ Portulan,” p. 48), on the summit of 
which stands a temple built, it is said, by an Annamcse army. 
The Annamese Portulan mentions furthermore a Kaii Bridge in 
Than-hwa (op. cit., p. 16, No. 101); but this would bo too far 
north to be in any way connected with Pi-king. Finally, there 
was a Kan district (Kan Chou), ;|^ jJtJ, during the T'ang and 
Sung periods, which corresponded to the modern Hwe province 
(see Bumoutier’s “Hoa-lu’,” p. 40); but this lies too far south 
for our purpose. 

p, 314, n. 1. Add : T'o-ahwei in the “ An-nan Chih-liio,” 
pp. 72, 467. 

p. 315, n. 1, No. (5). Add ; See “ An-nan Chih-liio,” under date 
A.D. 1075 (pp. 72, 223). 

^ It was at Hcng Shan that for a long time past (in a.d. 347) the precious 
wares, brought in by ships from far- outlying* 'countries for barter, hud been 
lauded” (Ma Tuan-to, op. cit., p. 427). it is well, therefore, to take note of 
this enirep6t for ancient oceanic trade. 
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p. 315, n. 1, after No. (7). Add: 

(8) Aw? An-nan Cliih-liio,’* p. 71). 

(9) Kwei~hwa Kiang (Ann. Kwi-hwa) = tho Red River near 
Hiing-hwa (see op. cit., pp. 54, 72). 

p. 316, note, 1. 8. Pe-t^eng. This is the Buch-jang (actual 
Thai-bin) River of the Annamese (see op. cit., p. 178). It was 
also called Von-kil (see Des Michels, op. cit., p. 221, and c£. with 
Van-kiep at end of same note). 

p. 317, 11. 4, 5, and n. 1. The river T^au-hwa Shwei, 
m re mentioned in the San-kwo Chih as being in the 
Wu-ko country (— country of the Akus or Kha Ko, south-west 
of Yiiang-chiang on the Red River; see these Addenda, note to 
p. 159), is evidently the Red River. 

p. 319, 1. 9. P^ho7ig Chdu. The site of this capital is still 
marked by the present Bach«hfik village ( Pai~haUy Pe~ho) 

on the northern side of the confluent of the R(^d and Clear Rivers, 
hit. 28', due north of Sbn-tdi (sec Dumoutier’s “ fitude hist, 
sur C6-loa,*^ Paris, 1893, pp. 3, 6). 

p. 321, note, 1. 4. Oti-Uh, In Dumoutier, op. cit., p. 8, this 
name is spelled gg (Ou-lo), and Lak-vuit {Lo-yiieh) is 

spelled (Ho-yiieh), these being tho forms, he says, Mdiich 

obtained during the (Chinese) Cliou dynasty (till b.c. 255) ; under 
tlie next one of tho Ts‘in (u.c. 255 -206), the country came to bo 
called Toi-Ou^ 'gf' or Ou-lak^ [gg {^On-ho). 

p. 322, 1. 2, Cities built in a form whicli it is fancied 
resemble a conch-shell are by no means rare in Indo-China. Two 
more instances occur in Siam, viz. Sukhothai and Lamp'huu (see 
my ‘‘ Siam’s Intercourse with China'' in the Asiatto Quarterly 
Peview for October, 1900, p. 373). Dumoutier, op. cit., p. 9, 
says the name of K6-lwa was due to the elliptical outline of its 
walls, which recalled the shape of a Lwa shell (i.e. a aahkha shell). 

p. 323, 11. 11, 12. Since writing the lines here referred to, 

I have had an opportunity of paying a personal visit to the 
vestiges of K6-lwu or Lwa-.than, in December, 1902 (see the brief 
account I have given of that visit in the Astatic Quarterly Review 
for July, 1903). The remains of the ancient triple enceinte of 
earthen walls with vestiges of a royal palace, etc., lie in the Dong-an 
district, at ten kilometres as the crow flies almost due north of 
Ha-noi, six kilometres almost due east of the junction of the Canal 
des Rapides with the Red River, and five kilometres north-west of 
the Ha-noi-Bak-niii railway line. On their site rises the present 
K6-lwa village as a memento of the ancient and famed E6-lwa 
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city. It is the only spot uncovered with jungle. The geographical 
position is about long. 105® 50' E., lat. 21° 6' X, 

p. 325, n. 1. “Hanoi, s’il faut en croire les annalcs chinoises, 
etait un port dc mer vers Pan 600 do notre ere. II y a deux 
siecles d peine le golfe du Tonkin, beaucoup plus retreci, presentait 
sur le littoral la ville de Hung-yen ou los Hollandais avaient etabli 
des comptoirs : puis, successive ment, grace aux apports du Songkoi, 
5mergerent des caux les vastes territoires de Nam-dinh, de Xinh- 
binh, de Hai-duong, de Haiphong, de Quang-yen ^ ‘ La 

generation actuelle,' ecrivaient MM. Bouinais et Paulus, ‘a ete 
temoin dans la province de Xinh-binh de la formation du canton de 
Kim-son depuis 1831.’ . . . Lc minimum des depots liinoneux 
[]du fleuve Rouge] . . . serait de 1728 millions do metres cubes 
[par an]” {IJ Tndo- Chine Repulilicaine of Dec. 11th, 1902). The 
delta of the Red River would gain about 30 metres seawards 
each year, if we are to judge from the actual site of the stela 
commemorating, in a.i>. 1010, the erection' of a temple at Bo Hai, 
Hat)y which stood then, as declared in the inscription, 
on the seaboard, whereas it is now about 30 kilometres inland (see 
Dumoutier’s “Portulan,” p. 40). Bo-hdi arose on the site of the 
present KT-bo village, in the Vu-tien district (see Duraouticr’s 
“ Hoa-lu’,” p. 3), just a couple of miles due east of the present 
Xam-diii, and on the opposite (eastern) bank of the Red River. 
Hence, the seaboard in Ptolemy’s time must have been quite close 
to Ha-noi and K6-lwa, stretching thence almost due south in the 
direction of the present Xin-bln aiMl Chih-zai, which latter, as we 
shall see directly, is not improbably Ptolemy’s Sinda. Xo wonder, 
then, that in De Donis’ map Aganagara (Hu-n6i or Ko«lwa) is 
marked close by the seashore. 

p. 327, 1. 4. According to the “ An-n«an Chih-liio,” 211 
transl., Ta-kiuen, son of LT-p‘hbt-tu*s edder brother, re-established 
the capital at Long-blen, 

p. 328, 1. 12 from bottom. According to the “ An-nan Chih- 
liio,” p. 216, in A.D. 862 Ha-noi was called Ying-ch^eng^ |g 

p. 329, 11. 10, 11, According to the Bulletin Ec, Fr., t. iii, 
p. 473, Ha-noi was called Thang-long^ ^ under the Le, this 
name being changed to 2'hang4ong^ at the time of Ja-long 

(first quarter of the nineteenth century). Dumoutier says the first 
form was adopted when the capital was transferred thither from 
Hwa-lii, i.e. in A.n. 1010 (see “ Hoa-lu’,” p. 59). 

' This is far too sweeping an assertion, and only applies to parts of such 
territories, except Nam-dinh and llai-phong. 
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p. 331, 11. 14, 15. La-thuii and Dai-la stood on a site corre- 
sponding to the present north-western part of Ha-noi town, as 
I have personally ascertained on the spot itself. 

p. 334, 1. 10. According to the “ An-iian Chih-liio," p. 89, 
however, in a.d. 1284-5 Lo-ch^eng (i.e. Lwa-thdii or Ko-lwa) was 
retaken by the Annamosc, which moans that at this period it 
liad again become the Chinese seat of government, 
p. 33 1, 11. 17 et seqq. Sinda 

It was only after this section had been in print that I discovered 
that tht; latitude of Sinda given in Ptolemy’s text, after the Nobbe 
edition, as being 16*^ 40' is almost certainly an error for 13° 40' 
or thereabout. Por not only is Sinda placed in Ptolemy’s list 
between Kortatha (lat. 12° 30') and Pagrasa (lat. 14° 30'), but 
it is also marked in such a position in Do Donis’ map (see p. 346 
above). Such being the case, the rectified Ptolemaic latitude of 
Sinda would be 16° 40' = 19° 25' true; and, bearing in mind that 
in Do Donis’ map tliis town is located near the seashore, its position 
would become fixed at tlie Kiiii Dang Day, within Caj)o Bang 
(Cap Bond of French nia])s). 

If, liowever, Pagrasa is the old COivi-su strongliold on the 
northern bank of the Song Voi (‘Elephant lliver’) in 19° 5' 
N. lat., as we have suggested (see these Addenda above, note to 
p. 311, 11. 4, 5), the site of Sinda would have to bo sought for nearly 
half a degree more to the south, i.e. somewhere about Viii, close by 
the mouth of the Song-kfi lliver. Here no ancient name similar 
to Sinda is reconled, exciipt the very ones of the ‘ Elephant River ’ 
{^I£sia7ig-fi}uv( iy Ustang-pUi)^ and of the adjoining territory {iTsumg- 
li7i), provided the term Jlsiangy ‘ Elephant,’ in these can be proved 
to bo the translation or transcript of a local toponym Stndliiu'a 
( = Sinda). But this is very doubtful, nor is any evidence at 
hand as to the Song-ka River bearing of old the name Sindhu 
or any other similar one. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to notice that not far north of 
the rectified position (19° 25' N. lat.) which wo have found in the 
Tables for Sinda, and precisely in 20° 4' N. lat., an old seaport 
existed called Shvu-t*ou, ^ {Shc 7 Ut^au, Sm-t*u ; Ann. ThOn- 
dou)j mentioned in Annamese records since a.d. 1005. Under the 
Anuumesc Lc dynasty its name was changed to Shin-fu 

(Ann. Tho7i~p^hft)f while more recently it came to be culled Che 7 ig~ 
jE ^ (Ann. Chin~dCii or Chin-zai) ; it is the Chinh Dai of 
French maps, in the Yen-M6 di.strict, province of Nin-bin (see 
Dumoutier’s “ Hoa-lu’,” p. 49). It may, or may not, bo the SMn- 
ivutt, 7pl|i seaport mentioned by I-tsing in the seventh century 
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(see above, p. 250, n. 1). In any case, its nanie Shen-Vou looks 
much like a transcript of either Stndhu or Sindhava, and forcibly 
suggests not only Ptolemy’s Sinda, but also the Sender-fulat of the 
Arab navigators {vide supra^ p. 248, note, and p. 346). It should 
be observed that Shen-Vou (and its historical continuation Chin-dai 
of the present day) lies in proximity to the spurs of the low hills 
bounding on the south the deltaic plain of the lied lliver, and 
close by the Kiia Dai, its westernmost outlet into the sea. It 
must thus have been a very important seaport and centre of trade 
in the old days. 

If, however, we locate Sinda at Shen~Vou or Chin-dai, we must look 
for Pagrasa further to the north, where there are no ancient places 
on the low deltaic plain towards the seaboard except Hai-diiong 
(ancient Yang Hen, Ann. Zuany-twlen) and Kwang-yen 

(ancient Ning-haiy Ann. JV'in-hut), both mentioned since 

B.c. 200. The only toponym resembling Pagrasa lower down 
is that of the Jfic/i, m, Pi {Pek or Pag) seaport, mentioned since 
208 n.c. (see Dumoutier’s “ Portulan Ann.,’* p. 42), corresponding 
to the present Lach Tran outlet of the Song Chu in 19*^ 53' N. lat. 
This place, which would suit very well for Pagrasa, would prove 
too far south if Sinda is to bo located at Chiii-dai. 

In conclusion, it is very difficult, nay, well-nigh impossible, to 
settle the location of Sinda until the figures for its latitude as 
given in the jSobbe edition of Ptolemy arc critically corrected by 
referring to a certain number of reliable old manuscript copies of 
Ptolemy’s work. 

p. 336, 1. 12, Ban-ch*i-chiang. In the “Au-nan Chih-liio,” 
pp. 72, 467, and 472, occurs a mention of a ^ San-iai- 

chiangy district or territory and river, which latter is formed by the 
union of the Red, Clear, and Pluck Rivers {Po-shwei) with the 
Lu7ig River. This refers to a.d. 1300. 

p. 342, n. 1,1. 3. 8ee the more recent account of these potentates 
by Capt. Cupet (in “ Mission Pavio, Geographic et Voyages,” t. iii, 
pp. 297 et seqq., and also map on pi. xv). The ‘ Water King,’ 
termed Patao la by the Jarai and Sadet LiLm by the Lau, resides 
on the Lau slope of the Campa-Kambojan mountain range, in 
long. 107*^ 59' R., lat. 13° 32' N.; ho can, by means of his charms, 
cause a universal flood. The ‘ Fire King,* called Patao Ngo by the 
Jarai and Sadet Fai by the Lau, resides near by, but on the Campa 
side of the same range, in long, 108° 5' E., lat. 13° 32'*5 N. ; he 
can, by means of his magic sword, destroy by fire and slaughter the 
whole cosmos. 


61 
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An Annamese work written at the end of the eighteenth century 
locates the two dreaded sorcerers at fourteen days* march west 
of Capo Varclla (i.e. in about the same position as above), in the 
kingdom of Nan-i^'ayXy (Ann. Nam-han)y in the west of 

the Bin -dill province, and adds that in the same country is 
a mysterious city Pch-shihy 5 JfeS (Ann. Bak-thak) = Ba-saky 
perhaps Basak in North Kamboja ? (see Dumoutier’s Portulan 
Ann.,’’ p. 61). 

The above references prove that the ‘ Fire ’ and ‘ Water ’ Kings 
of both Cham and Annamese tradition were the same personages as 
are found down to the present day among the Jarai. 

p. 344, n. 3, 1. 3. Tan-tvien. The first character of this name 
is ISj; in the An-nan Chih-liio,” p. 63, but it is practically 
equivalent to the other. 

p. 346, 11. 16 et seqq. See above, note to p. 334, 1. 17, in these 
Addenda, as regards the ancient port Shen-Vou {Sindhu or Smdhavd) 
which existed on this tract of sea-coast. 

pp. 348, 349. Indoi, Sindoi. Cf. Shidhu-sauviray a people in 
the north-east region according to the Bfhat Samhita ” ; and see 
p. 346, 11. 10, 11 from bottom, as regards the location of the Stndi 
in De Donis’ map. 

p. 351, n. 1. According to the “ An-nan Chih-liio,” pp. 96 and 
102 (date 1267), some of the Liau on the Tonkin borders {Shan 
LlaUy etc.) filed their teeth (like the Jariii and Bade of East 
Kamboja nowadays), 

p. 352, 1. 2. Their identification with the Ilc-chHhy 

^ tSr y ^ Black Teeth ’ tribes, put forward in the Bulletin 
Ecn Er.y t. iii, pp. 280, 281, leaves us as wise as before, for tribes 
who stained or lacquered their teeth black were, and still 
are, numerous, as Annamese, Khmers, etc., even to the Bre or 
Lakii (a tribe of Karens) in Upper Burma (see the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 534). For the Hei-Vu tribe see, again, 
above, p. 355, note. 

p. 352, note, 1. 11. ‘Sea Llau? This may mean the Orang 
Lauty ‘ men of the sea,’ of the Malay Archipelago {Llau = a 
transcript for Lauff), 

p. 357, 11. 15-18. Kadu. Houghton, in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. xxii, 1893, pp. 129—36, says that the Kadu people are chiefly 
found in the Katha district of Upper Burma, but that they are 
comparatively recent immigrants into Burma from North-East Tibet, 
vid the passes north of Bhamo. “ The Kudde would seem to have 
been an advance guard of the Kachin race.” Linguistically he 
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found them allied to the Sak or Sek (ThoU) of the Kuladan valley 
in Arakan, their speech belonging to the Kachin-Nfiga sub-group. 

The K^a-to are, on the other hand, by soveral recent writers 
connected with the Lo-lo^ but this view seems to me hardly 
plausible, for, though they speak dialects derived from the Lo-lo, 
they have been distinct from the Lo~lo for centuries, and racially 
belong to the dark-complexioned Wah-2Z()-Mj group. A clan of 
the Palaungs (who are practically Wah) round Nam San, the 
Palaung capital, bears, in fact, the name Kadu (see Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 486). 

p. 358, n. 2, 11. 13, 14. See also Ko-Kuo-lo^ (for 

Kd-la-ka)f in the “ Nan-chao Ye-shih ” (p. 168 transl.). 

p. 359, 1. 2. * Tiger- Heads.’ Of. the Vyaghramuklia (‘Tiger 
Face’) people in the east region, according to the “ Brhat 
Samhita.” 

p. 359, 11, 4—6. HTulufa becomes Koluka in the llamayana, 
iv, 43, 8, of Gorresio’s edition. The “ Brhat Saiiihita” locates the 
KulutaB in the north-western region, and a people Kuluta in the 
north-eastern ; these latter are seemingly Ptolemy’s Kudutai, 
unless they are to be identified with the Kolita or Kidta tribes in 
Western Asam and noi'thward of Sadiya. 

p. 359, n. 2, 1. 4. But the alternative form Coloman appearing 
likewise in some MSS. of Marco Polo’s work would apply, on the 
other hand, to the Kwodo-Man^ m ^ (see “ Nan-ebao 
Ye-shih,” p. 168 transl.), who are a branch of the Lolos. 

p. 362, 11. 6-8. That means, roughly, between Lao-kai and 
Lang-son (or Kao-bang). Longhena connects them with the 
Uherae of Pliny (see Pulle’s “ Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo- 
Iranica,” vol, iv, Firenze, 1901 ; Appendices, p. 30, n. 1). A tribe 
calling itself Khwai - B^rr6, and termed Kha Mong - khong by 
outsiders, dwells on the western watershed of the Annam range, 
in the Lau provinces of Kham-muen and Song-khon (see Bulletin 
Be, t. iii, p. 544). 

p. 364, 11. 9-14. F^u-la. In the “ Nan-chao Ye-shih” (p. 176 
transl.) the name of this tribe is spelled m m> which hardly 
makes any difEerence. The Ma-la are therein (p. 177) said to 
be a distinct, albeit akin, tribe, and are located in the hill tracts 
of the Wang-nung, X district (south-west of Mongtz6). 

Recently Mr. A. Henry found that in one of the P^u-la villages, 
isolated among the mountains to the north of Meng-tsz (Mongtz6), 
the stature of women was but little above feet and that of 
men just a trifle over 4f feet, all being otherwise well shaped. 
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They seem to bo the remnants of an extensive pygmy race (see 
Journal Anthrop, Inst., vol. xxxiii, 1903, pp. 96-107). The 
PHiJa may be, then, the present-day representatives of the Chtau- 
yau and P^hong pygmies of Chinese and Annamese tradition (see 
above, in these Addenda, remarks on p. 259, n. 3). 

With the P'uAa, etc., cf. the Palola tribe mentioned in the 
Erhat Saihliitfi (see above, in these Addenda, note to p. 155, 
1. 6 from bottom). 

p. 360, note, 1. 6. Biaju. This name is written also Bajow^ 
Bajau. 

p. .367, n. 3. On face-tattooing see, moreover, p. 175, n. 2, 
and p. 675, n. f, above. The custom is also in favour among 
Wild Wah, in the north, about the sources of the Nam Ma, 
whose women tattoo their faces and bosoms (see “ Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 514), among the Chin of Burma 
(op. cit., p. 166),* and among the Loi-long Karens, whose men 
tattoo two black squares beneath their chins (op. cit., p. 543). 
In the “Nan-chao Ye-shih ” (p. 174 transl.) it is stated of the 
Pei^chii, it j; (Pvk-tsdii or Pet-tsz), tribe : they tattoo on their 
foreheads, as an ornament, a moon crescent. This is the Ch^eJi 
( = C‘hTong Bpug) custom, termed Tiao-t^i, ^ (< Tattooing 

of the Korehead ’). Tattooing of the forehead is in the “ An-nan 
Chih-liio” (p. 96 transl.) ascribed to some of the Liau tribes. 
There can be no doubt, in both instances, that Wild Wah are 
the people implied, who arc settled to the north and west of 
C‘hleng Bung, and are certainly the Pa or P^u of the Chinese. 

p. 368, 11. 1-12. Pa. The “Nan-chao Ye-shih” (p. 163 
transl.) states tliat it is by mistake that the character has 

been employed to write the name P^u-j&ny instead of ^fH, Pu, 
which is the correct one occurring in the records of the Chou 
dynasty (n.c. 1122—255). 8uch being the case, the j|||, Pu^ 
P^u-jen or P^u-rtfi, and the Wei-hi (‘ Little Niggers ') or P*eng Pu^ 


' “All the women have their faces tattooed, unlike the Cliins of the Chin- 
Hills ])roj)er, who do not tattoo . . . the pattern differs with the tribes. 

•“ I'hu Cliin-boks cover the face Avith nicKs, lines, and dots of a uniform design. 
The women’s breasts are also surrounded Avith a circle of dots. 

‘‘The Yindiis tattoo in horizontal lines across the face, showing glimpses 
ot the skin. 

“ The Chiii-bons tattoo an entire, dead black and are the most repellent in 
appearance . . . I'he men are not tattooed at all. 

“ The beauty of a Chin Avoman is gauged by her tattooing. The origin of the 
practice is still iiucertain, but from the fact that it is only the tribes near the 
Burmese who practice it, it would appear probable that the nrst intention was to 
protect the Avomen from being carried off, or to enable them to be easily dis- 
covered if they were carried off.” (Op. cit., loc. dt.) 
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^ of commencement of the Chou dynasty® would be 
racially identical. There can be no doubt as to the people now 
called jPUf JP*u-fen, arboreal and caudate Pw, being Wah or Lawa, 
for the habitat assigned to the Pw or P*w (west of C*hTeng Hung 
and P‘u-erh) corresponds to the Wah territory, while the somatic 
characteristics (very dark complexion, etc.) ascribed to the Pu or 
jP^u also agree. The P^u or Pu may, and very likely are, at the 
same time racially connected with the P^u-irh or P^hu-Oy as 
I have suggested on p. 369 above. 

p. 368, note, 1, 6. E. Roux, in his Aux Sources do 
rirraouaddy,” p. 62, speaking of their kinsmen, the ITtu-tsZy 
living about the headwaters of the J^iu Kiang or Nam Kiu (the 
western branch of the Upper Iravatl), says that their women 
have blue designs tattooed round the mouth and on the tip of 
their noses. The JTiu-tsz are, in reality, the tribe more properly 
known as Turong. 

p. 369, 11. 1, 2. Palaung. The Palaungs, saj's Colonel Wood- 
thorpe in the Geographical Journal (June, 1896, p. 596), are 
scattered all over the Shan States. They are Buddhist, and 
are the gunmakers of C‘hreng Tung. In the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer’* (pt. i, vol. i, pp. 483 et seqq.) they are also termed 
Mumaiy and described as being both linguistically and racially 
connected with the Wah, as well as with the Kha Muk (Kh‘mu) 
and Kha Met (Laraet). The name Parauk or Par6ga for one of 
their clans (see Journal P.A.S-, July, 1897, p. 456) occurs, in 
fact, also among the Wah (see Upper Burma Gazetteer,” pt. i, 
vol. i, p. 494), It is from the former that the Yo, Yoga (Poga) 
claim descent (op. cit., p. 569). Another clan of the Palaung is 
termed Nadu (op. cit., p. 486), but this seems to have no 
connection with the Kadu of the Katha district in Upper Burma, 
who, as we have seen, are classed with the Kachin-Kaga sub- 
group. It must, on the contrary, be attached to the K'aJo and 
Ho-ni group (Ptolemy’s Kudutai). 

p. 375, 1. 6 from bottom- A Ngan-nan Kiang is, however, 
mentioned in the “ An-nan Chih-luo,” p. 190 transl., under a date 
corresponding to A.i). 1284-5. 

p. 384, note, 11. 7, 8 et seqq. See these Addenda above, note 
to p. 84, 1. 18 et seqq. In Hobson- Jobson,” new ed., p. 29, 
I find the bewildering statement that the Arabic dual form 
Anddmtin ** is said to be from Agamitae, the Malay [?] name of 

' The pH of the Chou period were settled in Hupeh, and assisted Wu Wang 
against Chou Hsin (the last emperor of the Shang dynasty) in b.c. 1122. 
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the aborigines’^!! The originator of this etymology positively 
deserves n prix de roaiere. 

p. 388, note, 1. 4. Batu Berhala, This is also the name, 
according to Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, vol. i, p. 299, of a stone idol 
highly venerated by the Dyaks.” One, called Baiu Kawa^ was 
discovered at a point of the Sarawak River, North-West Borneo, at 
about six miles above Sarawak town. Another one occurs ‘‘ on 
the Samarkand river, near Ledah Tanah,” and is called by the 
Malays BCitu Berhala^ or the ‘ Idol Stone.’ 

p. 388, note, 11. 13 et scciq. Zam. In “ Hobson- Jobson,” 2nd ed., 
p. 448, the value of the zdm is given as 12' of a geographical 
degree, or 12 nautical miles, and also as a nautical watch of 
three hours. The former estimate is, certainly, purely theoretical 
in point of actual sailing distance. In this respect we are unable 
to assign to the zTuu a practical value of anything above 10 miles, 
but should think that 7 to 8 is nearer the mark. Example : 
Distance Serira—Kalah (Palembang-Takopa), 120 zum. Actual 
distance about 900 miles. Value of the zum = miles. This is 
taken from ‘‘ Hobson- Job son,” loc. cit. The value of the zdm 
should furthermore be compared with that of the Keng or Chinese 
nautical watch, which, as we have seen above, is equal to 60 li 
(i.e. about 10 miles), or to 2*4 hours. 

p. 391, 1. 17. In circd 1330 Friar Jordanus (Hakl. Soc., 
1863), p. 30, speaks of an island where all the men and women go 
absolutely naked, and have in place of money comminuted gold 
like fine sand. 

p. 392, 11. 1-5. The quotation here given is from Yule’s preface 
to Friar Jordanus’ “ Mirabilia Descripta ” (Hakl. Soc., 1863), 
pp. xvii, xviii. 

p. 396, 1. 8 from bottom. Tilan-chong, Capt. Hamilton,, in 
1709—20, speaks of it as “ Tallang-jang^ the uninhabited island.” 
Further on he refers to ‘‘ Chittg-andeman^ which is the southern* 
most of the Andemans.” And he adds : “ The middle cluster is 
... all but one, well inhabited. They arc called the Somerera 
islands, because on the south end of the largest island is an hill that 
resembles the top of an umbrella or somerera [read Sumbreiro^ 
Sombrero]” (Pinkerton’s ‘‘Collection of Voyages,” vol. viii, p, 431). 

p. 397, note, 1. 16. In the “Voyages of Sir James Lancaster’* 
(Hakl. Soc.), p. 12, the Pulo Samhilam referred to (in 1592) are 
those in Malacca Strait, and not, as the editor remarks in a foot- 
note, the Nikobars. He adds : “Little Nicobar Island is so called 
[Sambelong].” 

p. 397, note, 1. 16 from bottom. Shom-hen. Cf. the Carma^ 
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dvlpa people alluded to in the Saihhita.” Carman (Pali 

Cammd)^ ‘shield,’ ‘buckler,’ ‘leather.’ 

p. 398, n. 1, 11. 6-10. Correa (“Lendas da India,” vol. iv, 
p. 306) tells of an expedition having been also sent to the ‘ Island of 
Gold’ by governor Afonso de Sousa, in 1543. See, moreover, the 
story he relates about the llha do Ouro in vol. iii, pp. 240, 241 
(a.d. 1528). Mendez Pinto (“Voyages,” London, 1692, pp. 15— 
25) locates the ‘ Island of Gold ’ near the east coast of Sumatra, 
in 5° S. lat., and refers to several unsuccessful expeditions sent 
on its discovery. 

p. 399, 11. 21, 22. ‘Island of Cocoanut Trees.’ “ The cocoanut 
palm was brought into India from Ceylon, and originally most 
probably from the Nicobar Islands. In the Tamilian languages 
it has no name except Teima-maram^ ‘ the southern tree.’ Its fruit 
is called Texmankai and Tehkai^^ (^Asiatic Quarterly Review^ July, 
1897, p. 100). 

p. 400, n. 2, 1. 18. Nalikera Islands. The “ Brhat Samhita” 
locates a Nalikera people in the south-eastern region, thus leaving 
no doubt that the inhabitants of the Nikobars are intended. It 
also mentions a people Carma-dvlpay inhabiting a shield-shaped 
island (see these Addenda above, note to p. 397, 1. 16 from bottom). 
In A.D. 645 Hwen-tsang refers to a Nalikera-dlpa, In the 
“ Katha-sarit-sagara ” (Tawney’s transl., vol. i, pp. 525, 527, 551) 
a large and beautiful island, Narikela^ is alluded to, in which 
are four mountains named Mamuka^ Vrsabhay Cakra[^^ Sombrero ?], 
and BalCihaka, 

p. 400, n. 2, 1. 20 from bottom. Cape Negrais. Probably from 
Nuga^rusa ; see above in these Addenda, note to p. 52, 1. 7. 
Taranatha’s JBalgu (1608) may be either Baragu or Bhiln-gyiiyi, 
but certainly not Pegu proper, which he terms Hameavati (q.v. in 
“ Hobson- Jobson,” p. 184). 

p. 400, n. 2, 11. 1-13 from bottom. Barahnagar. In “ Hobson - 
Jobson,” 2nd ed., p. 623, this toponym is conjecturally connected 
with Barra de Negrais^ as in Balbi (1583), Pitch (1586), and 
Bocarro (1613). 

p. 401, note, 11. 7-19. In the “Voyages of Sir James 
Lancaster” (Hakl. Soc., 1877, p. 72) the natives of the Nikobilrs 
are described as follows (date, 1602): — “The people of these 
islands goe naked, hauing only the priuities bound up in a peece 
of linnen cloath, which commeth about their middles like a girdle, 
and so between their twist. They are all of a tiiuny colour, and 
annoint their faces with divers colours; they are well limmed,” 
etc. Their priests or sacrificers (devil dancers?) wore a pair of 
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painted horns on their heads, and behind them a tail was 
hanging down. 

p. 402, note, 11. 19-24. Barahnagar. C£. Bar-nagar, Bara- 
nagara^ or Vijaya-nagar in Asam, in 1580. If so, Barahnagdr 
= the old Bijanagar or Bisnagar kingdom on the east coast of 
India (?). This is not altogether improbable, while tribes of people 
in the undress style, described by Ibn Batuta, are settled in the 
neighbourhood. In the Chanda district of the Central Provinces 
of India the women in the wilder tracts wear no clothes at all, 
but only a string round the waist, to which they suspend a bunch 
of leaves before and another behind. The same practice is reported 
to exist in the Kol country, and also in Orissa {Journal of the 
A,nthropological Ineiitute^ vol. iv, 1876, p. 376, note). Cf. the 
Nagna-parna ^avara people, mentioned in the ‘*Brhat Samhita*’ as 
settled in the south-east region. This term I take to mean 
‘ naked and leaf- wearing ^avaras^* and not ‘ leaf -eating ^avaras,' 
as has been conjectured by other writers. 

p. 402, note, 1. 3 from bottom. Narkondam. In “ Hobson- 
Jobson,’* p. 617, the strange etymology Naraka-kundam, ‘Pit of 
Hell,’ is recorded* and endorsed with the suggestion that it better 
applies to Barren Island. I feel unable to accept it, and prefer 
mine till proof of the contrary. 

p. 406. To the list of names relating to the Nikobars add the 
following entries : — 

A.D. 1050 circa. Nakkavuram in the great Tanjore inscription 
of the eleventh century (“ Ilobson-Jobson,^' p. 625). 

A.D. 1514. Nicuhar (Giov. da Empoli), ibid. 

A.D. 1529—31. Nicobar y ilhas dc (Correa, t. iii, pp. 368, 469). 

A.D. 1592—1602. Nicuhar Islands (“Voyages of Sir James 
Lancaster,’’ Hakl. Soc., 1877, pp. 10, 15, 27; the people are 
Muhammadans (p. 27) and go naked (p. 72)). 

See also infra, remarks on p. 506 in these Addenda, for 
a Chinese reference to Kar-Nikobar and to the Nikobar Archipelago 
in general, in the eighth century a.d. 

p. 410, 11. 11-14 from bottom. The “ Muhit,” a.d. 1554 (see 
Ileinaud’s Introduction to Abu-l-Feda, p. 436), refers to an island 
Sarjal as one of the Najhari (Nikobar) group. It was sighted 
on the route from Ceylon to Malacca. Ileinaud thinks it may be 
the Great Nikobar. Cf. the island of Zolore touched by Giovanni 
da Empoli (1503) on his way from Caraupa in Malabar ( — Carhula?) 
to Malacca (see De Gubernatis’ “ Storia dei Yiaggiatori Italiani,” 
Livorno, 1875, p. 114). 

p. 421, n. 2, 11. 7-11. I have since discovered that the 
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Philippines or, at any rate, I,uzon — were already known in 
A.D. 982 to the Chinese under the name Ma-yi, Ma-yit, % iQj, 

0 and probably also to the Arabs as Munid or Hand, which 
forms occur in Dimasbki, in circa 1300. I propose to offer the 
full demonstration of this at ;iii early opportunity. 

p. 423, 11. 6 et seqq. Cf. the names of the mountains in Narihela 
Island as given in the “ Kathu-sarit-sagara ” (see these Addenda 
above, remarks on p. 400, n. 2, 1. 18): Matnaia MdlAan {?), 
cf. Munyah, Maniolai), Vr^ahha, Cakra (- Chauri, i.e. Sombrero?), 
and Balnhaka, 

p. 423, n. 1, 1. 17. In my “ Nagarakretagama list of 
Countries/' etc., in the Journal R,A,S., July, 1905, pp. 505-511, 

1 have shown that the date of the foundation of Singapore must 
be put down between 1280 and 1320, and is possibly 1284. 

p. 426, table, third entry on left side. Pei-pHng-t^ou Shan, 
lit. ‘North-level-head Island.' I now think this is Chauri,' 
i.e. Sombrero, which is low on the north and rises steep with 
a rocky pinnacle on the south end. 

p. 435, 11. 7-19. The term occurs likewise in Khmer in the form 
P^humaen^ Bumaen (pron. Pumaen), whore it designates the Betonica 
or be tony plant. Pumaen-tia {Bkimstn-d^^sa) is refined camphor 
(exotic), whereas common camphor is tanned Karh6ur (written 
Karpur). In the ‘‘ Aln-i-Akbarl " {cired 1590) occurs the 
passage : “ Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called 
Btbdhi or Kat^uri ... In some books camphor in its natural state 
is called . . . BhimalnlP On this the editor of “ Hobson -Jobson," 
new ed., p. 152, remarks; Bhimalnl is more properly Bhtmaeni, 
and takes its name from the demigod Bhimsai [Bhlmasena], second 
son of Pandu.” In Yule's Marco Polo, 2ud ed., vol. ii, p. 304, 
Bhlmaent is explained as meaning Sumatran camphor, so known 
to the Indus. A view of Abu-1-Fazl, the author of the ‘‘ Ain," is 
moreover quoted, according to 'which Bdlua is the worst camplior. 

p. 438, continuation of n. 3 on p. 436, 1. 5. EdrIsT (op. eit., 
pp. 80, 81) names Herlj, BCary, or Haranj (as lie severally spells 
this toponym) along with Jdhah and Salahat (Sumatra). Cf. 
Hamilton's (1720) “Bocca de Carangera^- Basak mouth of 

the Me-Khong in South Kamboja, termed Charachina bv Mendez 
Pinto (1540). 

Teixeira (Sinclair & Ferguson's transl., p. 2) refers t<» camphor 
in Achin (1600). 

According to the “ Mahavamsa " (ch. 58 ; Wijcsitiha’s transL, 
p- 98), camphor was sent in circa a.d. 1065 by the king of liamanna. 
(Pegu) to Ceylon. 
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See Yule's “ Marco Polo " for mentions of camphor in the 
Andaniaus, etc. 

p. 439, n. 1, § (3), 11. 2-5. Manaurah. In Hobson-Johson," 
p. 152, Mas^udi's passage on camphor in the country of Kansur 
(vol. i, p. 338, transl.) is commented upon in the following strain : 
** The same work at iii, 49, refers back to this passage as the 
‘ country of Manaurah.* Probably Mas'udI wrote correctly 
FanaHrah** I do not see my way to agree with this view, for 
the difference in spelling between Fansxir and Mansurah is not 
so trifling. Besides, the same view is contradicted in the very 
passage quoted lower down from the Ain " {circd 1590) : ^‘The 
camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Mindostan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the 
shade of a single tree." This confirms the evidence we have 
gathered from earlier sources as to the presence of camphor in India 
in § (1) of n. 1 on p. 439 above, and proves, furthermore, that 
(besides Blumea shrubs) real camphor-trees {Dryobalanops ?) existed 
in the mountainous tracts ( Ghats) of Southern India. A camphor 
was, moreover, extracted in Malabar from the roots of the ‘wild 
cinnamom ’ (probably some Cassia sp.), having several of the 
properties of real camphor and more fragrance (see “ Hobson- 
Jobson," p. 543). 

p, 439, n. 1, 11. 4-6 from bottom. The first western mention of 
camphor is believed to occur in the Greek medical writer Acitius 
{circd A.D. 540, see extract in “ Hobson-Jobson," p. 152), who 
terms it caphura^ seemingly from the Arabic hifur^ representing 
the Sanskrit harpura. Imru-l-Kais (sixth century) writes, in fact, 
kdfury as we have seen. In Malay (not only in Javanese as stated 
in “ Hobson-Jobson," p. 151) hdpur (pron. kupor)^ means 

‘lime,' ‘cement,' ‘mortar,' ‘plaster for building,’ and ‘camphor’ 
in the compositum Jedpur hdrusy etc. This is likewise the case 

in Mon ( 9^5 > kh*p6a)y in Khmer {kombor, kumbdr)^ and in 
Siamese (pun = pur)y which are one and all corrupted forms of 
Skr. karpura, and mean ‘ lime.' It is, therefore, impossible that 
one could accept the suggestion referred to in “ Hobson- Jobson," 
loc. cit., that the word karpura “ was originally Javanese " ! ! The 
above meaning of ‘lime,’ ascribed to karpura and its Further-' 
Indian derivatives, should bo compared with the significations 
ascribed to pumsuh of ‘ dust,’ ‘ dirt,' etc. (see p. 435 above). 

p. 440, n. 1, 1. 8. Camphor oil. F*o-lu Kau (lia-lut balm) is 
mentioned as early as’A.n. 515 in the history of the Liang dynasty 
as being an abundant product in lang^ga-hsitiy i.e. C*hump‘hon ; 
sec above, pp. 112—115 (vide Groeneveldt, in “ Essays relating 
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to Indo-China,*’ scr. ir, p. 135). Again, it is mentioned in 
the Now History of the T‘ang dynasty, bk. 22*2, as having been 
sent in tribute between 627 and 649 a.d. by the State of T^o^yilan 
or Sou-t^o-yilan (= Daguu, now Rangoon, or else Dun-wun? — 
V. p. 831 infra). (See T'oxing-Paoy vol. ix, 283, n. 37, text.) 

p. 441, n. 1, 1. 17 from bottom. Hardalah. Yule, in “ Hob son - 
Jobson,” new ed., p. 430, connects this term with IlariUil^ ‘ yellow 
arsenic,’ ‘orpimeut,’ saying that Ibn Batuta “seems oddly to 
confound it with camphor.” But probably yellow (or strong) 
camphor is what is meant. 

p. 443, 11 . 1. 3. This may be the Batai camphor (from the 

Baita country?) referred to in “ Hobson-Jobson,” p. 151. 

p. 444, n. 2. In 1589 Ralph Fitch (see J. H. Rjdey’s “ Ralph 
Fitch,” London, 1899, p. 189) saj’s that Borneo camphor “ groweth 
in canes.” This may be explained (as done in “ Hobson- Jobson,” 
p. 152, with regard to Ibn Bafuta^s version) “by the statement of 
Barbosa, tliat the Borneo camphor as exported was packed in tubes 
of bamboo.” But Ibn Batilta’s case is somewhat difPerent, 
although the same practice may have been observed on the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula {Mula^Jdvah) with regard to camphor 
collected from Bryohalanops trees. These, it may now be con- 
tidently asserted, were to be found of old even further north than 
Perak and Kemaman (see p. 436 above, n. 3), perhaps as far up 
as the Krah Isthmus, siucc Lang-ya-hsiu (i.e. the Krah-C‘humphon 
State) produced, we have seen (^supra^ in these Addenda, remarks 
on p. 440, n. 1), camphor oil in the sixth century a.d., and 
T^o-yiian State (probably Dagun, now Rangoon) sent the same 
article in tribute during the century next following. These facts 
further condrm our location of Ibn Batata’s JCdknla at either 
Kelantan or Ligor. N.B. — An islet Koh Krah (^Kakora)^ the 
Cara of old maps, lies just off Ligor bight. It will, moreover, 
now bo seen that Serapion’s stiitomcnt as to camphor being 
exported from the Kahih country (see above, p. 437, note), i.e. 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula about Takopa (^Takkola or 
Kakkola)^ was perfectly correct in his time (ninth-tenth century). 
It may bo interesting to notice, in connection with I-tsing’s 
JCa-ko-la or Ka-ko-ra, that kakaras is the Malay name for the 
gharu tree or yahnru producing eagle-wood. Chia Tan in his 
itinerary, compiled a.i>. 785—805 (sec Bulletin Be* jf'V., t. iv, 
p. 373), refers to a kingdom ^ ^ on the west 

coast of the Malay Peninsula, wliich, if not Kwala Kurau, or 
Kwala Gula, in North-West Perak, may be Takkola or Kakkula 
(Takopa). See below, in these Addenda, remarks on j). 506. 
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p. 451, 1. 7. Shun-ta. Chao Ju-kua also mentions a piratical 
State Sun-i‘a, m f&. evidently Sunda, among the piratical States 
of the Archipelago (see l^^oung-PaOy 1903, pp. 239, 240). 

p. 451, note. Ta-pan and Jung-ya-lu, In another passage, 
referred to in T^oung-PaOy 1903, pp. 238, 239, Chao Ju-kua says 
that the Pa-pan State borders to the east on Ta She-p*Oy called 
Jung-ya-luy ^ jf&j also termed Chung-lcar-luy ^ jfig dt 

{Jahgala or = Malacca, see pp. 519-21 above). The same 

writer, moreover, enumerates both Tor-pan and Jungly Or-lti among 
the States bordering upon Chao-way i.e. Java. All this shows 
that neither of them could be situated on Java Island. 

p. 454, n. 1. Teixeira (1600) mentions pepper in Achin (op. 
cit., p. 2). Linschoten (1592) says much pepper comes from 
Pedir, which lies twenty miles from Achin (“ Voyage,” Hakl. 
Soc., 1885, vol. i, p. 110). 

p. 460, 11. 1—14. The views I have here expressed find con- 
firmation, I now notice, in the following passage occurring in 
Hobson -Jobson ” (p. 868): “The Sunda country is considered 
to extend from the extreme western point of the island to Chcribon, 
i.e. embracing about one-third of the whole island o£ Java. 
Hinduism appears to have prevailed in the Sunda country, and 
held its ground longer than in '^Javay a name which the proper 
Javanese restrict to their own part of the islayidP 

p. 463, ). 4. Friar Jordanus (1330), in his “Mirabilia Descripta” 
(Hakl. Soc., 1863, pp. 30, 31), evidently includes the whole of 
the Archipelago under the denomination Jana {Jaua)y for he says 
that there “are produced cubebs [which grow in Java proper], 
and nutmegs and mace [as well as cloves], and all the other finest 
spices [which are all produced in the Moluccas and not at all in 
Java] except popper.”, 

p. 463, n. 1, 1. 3. This embassy of 433 was sent by ITo-lo-tan 
(on She-p^o or Tu-p*o Island?), which had already appeared at 
the Chinese Court in 430 (see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 505). The 
“ Sung-shu,” quoted in the Bulletin JEc, Pr,y t. iii, p. 255, gives 
the date as the 11th year Yilan-chia — 434, instead of the 

10th year (=A.i). 433). On this PEo-lo-tan State see our further 
remarks on p. 469 above, and n. 3 to same. 

p. 463, n. 1, 11. 10-12. P*o-ta. Two similar topon^mis occur 
in the Chinese records, viz. : (1) ^ 5^, P^o-ta (see China Review y 
vol. xiii, p. 337) ; (2) ^ Pa-Vuy a dependency of San-fo-o%H 
(Palembang) according to Chao Ju*kua, 1205-58 (see T^oung-PdOy 
1901, p. 135). This last may be the Batta or Battak country. 
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p. 463, n. 1, 1. 14. See p. 470, n. 1. Also my paper on 
“ Some unidentified Toponyms,’^ etc., in Journal R.A.S.^ October, 
1904, pp. 720-2. 

De Barrofl (in Ramusio, op. cit., vol. i, p. 391) mentions a Pedam 
(Padang?) between Quedam (Kedah) and Pera (Perak). This may 
be meant for Cape (^Tanjung) Piandang^ on that coast just below 
Krian. 

p. 467, 11. 6, 7. PuJo-sku. The Peguan Annals (‘‘ llaja- 
dhiraj’^) mention a town and province, OCO^j 2'alac^hl 

{Dhalaji)^ conquered along with Prome, etc., by King najadhiraj 
in A.D. 1397 during his war against Burma. This Talac‘‘hl can 
hardly be Thayet-myo (written Tharet, Sarel), though it seems 
difficult to suggest another equivalent for it. 

p. 469, n. 3, 1. 9 from bottom. KoJoJan, The first character 
should be read either Ho or K^o, and not Ko as done by Ma 
Tuan-lin’s translator (op. cit., p. 466), and its Sanskrit equivalent 
is Ha^ as in Ho-li Tsau (the ‘ Harl Plant,’ i.e. the Harltaka = 
Terminalia chebula)^ Harivarman, etc. The Sanskrit and Indo- 
Chinese equivalents of Uo-lo-tan would thus bo : Ha-la-ta^ Ua-ra-ta^ 
Aratta {Hairat, Atrat, the local vernacular name of Gujarat), 
Haryata^ Aradha, HalaAdnah (country of the Ilala or Ala tribes 
in central North Sumatra ?), etc. The most agreeing toponyms 
would, therefore, bo Krut and Gurot, as I have x^ointed out above 
(p. 469, n. 3), while Aru, Haru, or Ghoro (as it is severally spelled 
in Malay records), on the north-east coast of Sumatra, seems to be 
out of the question, even in the x>ossible coinpositum Aru-tanah or 
Haru-tanah (Haru-sthana). 

p. 471, 11. 2-8, and n. 2. On P^o Jo-men = lirahmadesa^ i.e. the 
Tagong district (?), and jPo-^z State, which 'with. JUien (Burma, JUCin^ 
Mara [-mma] ) and JOunJun sent white elephants and perfumes to 
the king of Nan-Chao in Yiin-nan, see these Addenda above, note 
to p. 68, 1. 2, and remarks on p. 90, note. 

There were, however, two P*oJo~men States in the west of 
Burma, to wit : — 

(1) Ta-ts‘in P‘o-lo-men, ^ ^ *» kingdom located 

in Chia Tan’s itinerary, a.d. 785—805 (see Bulletin, Ec. Fr,, t. iv, 
y. 371), at 1,000 li west of the Mi-7io, ^ Kiver (i.e. tlie Man- 
Icath)^ or Manipur Itiver) and at 300 li from Eutnurupa (i.e. Asain), 
from w’hich it was separated by a largo mountain range. I, there- 
fore, identify this kingdom with Sylhet {Siratha, which name the 
Chinese seem to have anagi’ammatized into I'a-sir = Ta-ts‘in). 

(2) miao P‘o-lo-mcn, (lit- ‘ Little Brfdunans ’), 
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a kingdom in which the Mi-no^ i.e. Manipur River, rises according 
to the “ Man-shu,” circa a.d. 860 (quoted in Bulletin J£c. Fr.^ t. iv, 
pp. 171, 172). Flowing thence in a southward direction, this 
river comes to ToU’mi-chia-mu. ^ ^ TfC, and separates into 
two branches encircling it. It is quite clear to me that the State 
here referred to is Manipur, while 2'oii-mi^chia^mu^ ov T'u-mi-^ha-muk^ 
Tu 7 ni-gOma{^'i)y is Tummu or Tamu, Ptolemy^s Tugma (see p. 3;3 
above, and Appendix 11, section 6, where we have conjecturally 
suggested TugCima as an equivalent). Also vide in/ra, note to p. 568, 

On this kingdom of the ‘Lesser Brahmans' the “Man-shu'’ 
remarks that there no beef is eaten and that future events can be 
predicted (see Bulletin ^ vol. cit., p. 180), a description which well 
agrees with tlie one given in other Chinese records of the P^o-lo-mrn 
State Ijung in the neighbourhood of She~p*o (see p. 470 above). 
There can thus be no doubt that in the latter instance Hsiao 
P*^o-lo-men, i.e. Manipur, is meant, and that Shi-p^o, its neighbour, 
cannot be Sumatra, and much less Java, but Upper Burma {BavOka^ 
Shwebo ?) ; see p. 467 above. 

After the above considerations the conjectural connection we 
have ventured to suggest between Brahmadesa (Tagong district) 
and P^o-lo-mm is no longer tenable ; evidently the Chinese in the 
eighth and ninth centuries a.d. ignored such a designation, which 
very likely was already forgotten in the land itself, or else 
its range, which probably originally comprised the whole tract 
to the west of Tagaung to As»am, may have become restricted to 
the westernmost portion of it (Sylhet, Manipur, Kacliar, and 
other States which remained longer and more intensely under the 
influence of Hinduism). 

As regards Po-sz, it may not be altogether useless to recall that 
Pasuluka was a name for Bumia, or part of it (see p. 40 above). 
Whether this term is in any way connected with Pasiiptlla^ 
a people in the north-east region, mentioned in the “ Brhat 
Samhita," xiv, 29, I am unable to judge. 

p. 478, note, 11. 12, 13. Herbert, in his “ Yoj’age de Perse," 
p. 493 (a.d. 1627), already suggested that Malacca was part of 
Ophir. 

p. 482, 11. 5-9. The “Nan-Man Chuan " is simidy the chapter 
on the Southern Barbarians in T‘ang history. Chiin-t^u-lung Shan 
is, before this, mentioned in Chia Tun's itinerary (a.d. 785-805) 
in the form ^ ^ {Kutt-dur-rung)^ and located at two days’ 
sailing from Pandurahga (Phanrang on the Cochin-China coast). 
Thence, in another five days' sailing the Chih, |{, Strait is reached 
(see Bulletin FJe, Fr.. t. iv, p. 217). This, as we have already 
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seen, is the Singapore Strait, and Chia Tan adds, in fact, that on 
its northern shore lies the kingdom of Lo-yiieh^ (i.c. Lagor 

or Ltgor)y or possibly M. Polo’s the Larevi of Arab 

navigators, while on the southern shore is the kingdom of Fo-ahih 
{Bhoja^ i.e. Palembang). Chiin^t^u-lung cannot, therefore, be 
Kundur Island in Durian Strait, as I had conjectured before the 
translation of Chia Tan’s itinerary had appeared in the Bulletin 
JEc, Fr.^ but is, most assuredly, Pulo Condore (Kundur) off the 
Lower Cochin-China coast, alluded to under the form K^un-lun by 
other Chinese writers. 

p. 482, 1. 18. The value 2'-iV hero given within parentheses 
should be corrected into 2SV or 2*5, for it is a question of Chinese 
ch^ih, ‘feet,’ of 10 ta'un, ‘inches,* each. The gnomonic data 
referred to would yield b}” calculation, after rectification as just 
pointed out, a latitude of about 5® N., which evidences that the 
gnomonic observation was made on the north coast of Sumatra, 
either at AchTn or in the neighbourhood of Pasei. 

p. 495, 11. 3 et seqq. Po-li, or P^o-li (=rulei, Pulai), has been 
subsequently identified by me with Teixeira’s Pole River and with 
the Pulai River (Sungei Pulai)^ flowing from the liomonymous 
mountain range (Gunong Pulai) to the Sea of the Straits, into 
which it debouches between Tanjung Bulua Cape and the western 
entrance to the Old Singax>ore Strait. See my x)ai)er on “Some 
unidentified Toponyms,” etc., in the Journal October, 

1904, pp. 719, 720. 

p. 497, n. 1, 11. 13-16. Lo-ch^at. Cf. also Nuchij Nunchit, 
Kwula Nuchi or Nochi ^ below Chaiiah on the same coast, on 
a western branch of the Patani River, which forriierl}- was tlie 
main river (see Journal Sir. Br, B.A.S,, "No. 11 , pj). 123, 124). 
Nuchi or Nunchit is the local Malay form for tlie Siamese Ntng- 
chik district. 

p. 498, 1. 20. Ch^ang-yau Island. This, I have afterwards 
found, is very likely Pulo Senang, better known as Barn Island, 
and not Singapore Island, which, as I have shown, is marked 
Tan-ma-hsi (Tamasak) in the Chinese map referred to (see Journal 
B.A.S., July, 1905, p. 501). 

p. 499, 11. 7, 8. Cf. also Semujongy an alternative designation 
for the Sungei Ujong district above Malacca, according to the 
Journal Indian Arch.y vol. v, p. 322. In Leyden’s “Malay 
Annals,” 88, it is termed Semang-ujong, 

p. 505, 1. 15. Lang-pi^-yCy Lang-pi-ya. A Lampiya village 
exists in the tin- works tract of Jala or Jalor on the east slope 
of the Malay Peninsula, in about 6° 30' N. lat. (see Bangkok 
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Calendar for 1873, p. 118). The phonetic equivalent of Lang-pi-ya 
should therefore bo Lampiya^ Lampya^ or other similar term. 

p. 506, 1. 12 et sc<iq., and n. 2. S^ny-chih, Ghia Tan actually 
mentions in liis itinerary (a.d. 785—805) a ITo-ko-aeng-ehih^ 
fW 5riS, kingdom, situated west of C/it A Strait, on a [rocky J 
island off the north-west corner of Fo-shih^ and adds : “ Men in 

this kingdom are plunderers and cruel : they are feared by 
navigators. On the north coast [of the Strait is the JCo-lo, 
Q jjH, kingdom, west of which lies Ko-kii-lo^ ^ From 

Jia-Jco-seng-chih the Sheng-Ung^ JUp Islet is reached in four 
or five days’ sailing. Thence, live more days’ sailing in a west- 
ward direction bring one to the country. Next, 

in another six daj’s one reaches the C/tia-lan, ^ Islet of the 
Fo, kingdom. Deyond that, after four days* navigation in 
a northern direction, one comes to the ^ Lion Kingdom ’ (Ceylon) ” 
(see Bulletm AV. t. iv, p. 373). I shall attempt to locate the 
above toponyrns, which puzzle and mislead the translator of Chia 
Tan’s itinerary, 

jLo-/co-stng-chih is the C/ii-ku or Island {Chi-ku 

llfiii) of the Chinese map of a.d. 1100 circa published by Phillips 
(see Journal China JJr, F.A.S,^ vol. xxi, 1886, p. 38, No. 16), 
wherein it is marked south-west of Malacca in a position corre- 
sponding to Pulo Medang and its southern counterpart, Pulo Kupat 
or Segaro (west of the mouth of the Slak River, east coast of 
Sumatra). On the north-east coast of Pulo Medang still exists 
a hamlet Kuko-Jiurong (the ICukii JJurtmg of the “China Sea 
Directory,” vol. i, dth ed., 1896, p. 107), the name of which 
means, in Malay. * bird-crow.’ This signification is almost identical 
with that of the term Chi-kuy which is, in Chinese, ‘ cock-crow.’ 
I have but little doubt that Pulo Medang is one and the same 
with the hitherto unidentified Fulo J^akor mentioned in the Pasei 
chronicle translated by Marre (“Ilistoire des Rois dc Pasoy,” Paris, 
1874, pp. 97, 107). Kukor was thus the old name of Pulo Medang 
still represented in the Kuko (or Ku1cu\ Purong hamlet 

standing on its coast. (N.Ji. — The name Medang comes to this 
island from Medang village, lying at its northern extremity ; this 
is no doubt a modern settlement, and the name for the island 
a new-fangled one.) The old designation Kukor for Pulo Medang 
explains (the first part, at any rate, of) Chia Tan’s Ko-ko-s^ng-c/uh^ 
and the Ki^ku of the Chinese map referred to above.' 

* There a cape and an island Kohob or Kukub ]ust off the south-west 
cxtreniity of the Malay lV*ninsula, and a Kning Kiikfts on the north coast 
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ShSng-ting is the Serdang district on the same coast, further 
north, towards Deli. P^o-lu is possibly Perlak, still further up 
the coast. 

Chia-lan {Ka~ran^ Kara) Island is .^r-Nikobar. It may bo 
noticed that the second character in this name is one and the same 
as employed in IVwei-lan^ i.e. 7V/a»-chong, another island of the 
Nikobar group (see pp. 385 and 396 above). 

jP‘o simply stands for iar, vary and is thus a contraction of 
Nikobar, if not actually meant for BharUy in which case Chia Tan’s 
V'o kingdom would recall the ancient Bharu kingdom (see p. 399 
above). 

This mention in the eighth century a.d. of Kar-Nikobar and of 
the ^N'ikobar Archipelago is both very instructive and interesting. 

But no less important is the reference to the Ko-ko-seng-chih 
Island, if this should prove to be the full form of the name of 
a district S6ng-chih where the homonymous slaves and dancers 
were recruited. In such a case Slak, of which Seng-chih is 
possibly a clumsy transcript {Ko-ko-s^ng chih^Kukor Siaky ‘the 
Kukor Island of Siak^ ?), would be the district in question, along 
with the neighbouring islands, among which Kundur in Sabong 
Strait, whence perhaps the alternative designation Kun-lun Ts^eng- 
ch*i and Scng~chih Ku for the same class of menials. It is known 
that there are wild and hairy tribes in Siak, while the islands 
off the coast of the same district are inhabited by Orang^lauty 
known locally as Rawahy but termed Bikay Sekahy or Sekat farther 
south in the Archipelago (e.g. in Bangka and Billiton). This very 
term SekaJi may be the one transcribed IVing^chH or Seng-chih 
by the Chinese ; its old local form may have been Sengka or Sinki 
(as in Salat Sinkiy the channel of the strait south of Singapore 
Island). But all this is by no means certain, and wo must await 
further information from Chinese sources ere these terminplogical 
riddles can be satisfactorily solved. 

For Chia Tan’s Ko-ku^lo see above, in these Addenda, remarks 
on p. 444, n. 2. His Ko-lo, or Ka-lay lying on the coast of the 
Malay Peninsula north of Ka-ko^sing-chih{^— Kukor, now 
Medang), may be Kala-]}\xn^ near the Umbai lliver, just below 
Malacca, or else Jor-kola (Malacca or Kwala Juyra ? see p. 521 
above), or, but less probably, Sclan-^or. 

pp. 507, 508, note. Sgangkay etc. See my paper The 

of Sumatra, just west of the old Samudra town, but neither place suits. The 
same objection applies to Kttkn Islet close by the north-east corner of Pulo 
Bin tans in the east part of Singapore Strait, and to the islet Kekker in Penuba 
Strait, between Singkep and Lmga Islands. 


52 
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Kagaraltrctagama list of Countries,*’ etc., in Journal H.A.S.y 
July, 1905, pp. 485-511. 

As regards the terra Seng-ehih, jRfi, M. Pelliot observes in 
the Jhilletin Ecole Fran<^,, t. iv, pp. 290, 291, that this is 
a misspelling for fjg, Seng-chH, Seng-kH Zanggt), due to 
the almost perfect similarity between the second characters in both 
names, as evidenced by the best editions of the Chinese texts where 
the name occurs, wherein it is spelled Seng-ch^i (^Seng-kH). In the 
whole of the Malay Archipelago, he adds, Negroes are still termed 
Zanggi or Janggl (which is also pronounced Jvnggi, in Battak 
Jonggi\ and ^ Jenggt^ already occurs in a Javanese inscription of 
860 A.D. All this, however, does not quite explain the terras 
KUin-lun-Tit^eng-sz or lOunJim-Ts^eng-cUH (or Ts^en-k^i), which 
may also denote ZanggJ (Niggers), but which he deftly skips 
over. As a matter of fact, these, as wo have seen, were dancers 
and musicians, more especially dancing girls. I may now add 
to what 1 have said in the note on p. 508 above, that the term 
Sre?igkea (which is quite similar to Sthtg-k^l (in Cantonese Seng^ 
kei) ) denotes in Khmer a lady of the royal harem (see Aymonier’s 
“ Carabodge,” t. iii, p. 646, and his Diet. Klimer-Frangais,” 
S.V.), and that such ladies often take part in theatrical exhibitions. 
Again, in old Khmer, Tai is a word for female slaves, * bayaderes '' 
(see Aymonier’s “ Carabodgo,” t. iii, pp. 546, 547; ii, p. 291). 
This may be compared with the Cantonese pronuuciatiou, Seng-tai, 
of Seng-chih, As Kliiner was the language prevailing in the south 
ot the Malay Peninsula and adjacent islands from the time of the 
extensive conquests of Fu-nan in the third century a.d. (see my 
paper on ^‘The Nagarakretagama list of Countries,’* etc., in Journal 
Ji.A.S., July, 1905, p. 502, n. 1) till well-nigh the end of the 
thirteenth century (see op. cit., p. 508), while Moil, its sister 
tongue, still held its own during the same period in the remaining 
portions of the Malay Peninsula and the northern half, at least, of 
Sumatra, it is not altogether unlikely that both terms Seng-chih 
and Svng-kH denoted not exactly dark-complexioned or Negrito 
people from that region, but more particularly female dancers and 
musicians. 

p. 509, note, 1. 10. IC^unJun, In the Bulletin Fe. Fr,y t. iv, 
p. 226, it is stated that, according to the ‘‘Man-shu” (published 
in ctred 860 a.d.), the Nan-Chao kingdom (in Yiin*-nan) made an 
expedition against the K^un-lun country. Thereupon the JC*unJun 
people let the enemy’s host advance well into their country, then 
they cut through a dam and thus drowned most of the Nan-Chao 
forces. They cut off at the wrist the right hands of the survivors 
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before sending them back to their country. The Nan-chao 
Yc-shih wisely refrains from mentioning such a defeat, but puts 
on record a little later that in a.d. 885 the IC^un-hm kingdom sent 
a very handsome girl to the Nan-Chao king (Sainson’s transl., p. 78), 
a fact which evidences that the two enemies had by this time 
become reconciled. Again, the same work mentions in 1103 that 
the three kingdoms of Mien (Rurmu), JPo-sz (a neighbour of Burma 
on the Avest, see p. 471 supra and note thereon in these Addenda), 
and K'‘xin-lun olfered white elephants and perfumes to the king of 
Xan-Chao (ibid., p. 101). The perfumes here alluded to seemingly 
included a large portion of Costiis, the best of which c;ime from 
K^un-lun according to Chinese avi iters (see Bulletin Be. t. iv, 
p. 226). The K'xin-lun State alluded to Avas evidently the Lesser 
(or Ilsiao) K^xin-lun^ i.e. Taik-kuld {^Gola-matlika-xiapara, the 
present Aycthema), on the coast of Pegu (see pi^. 89, 90 above), 
which lies in a region where the multifarious Avaterways permit 
the sort of warfare described aboAO. Cutting of dams and skilful 
taking advantage of bores and tidal avua'cs formed later on a 
feature in the wars betAveenPegu and Burma (thirteenth to fifteenth 
century), described in the “ Kajadliiraj ’’ or Peguan Annals of this 
period. 

In proof of the identity of the lOim-lxm kingdom above referred 
to Avith the Taik-kula State, 1 may ad<Iuco the itinerary translated 
from the Man-shu ’’ in the Bulletin Bo. Fr., loc. cit. According 
to this, from the Liang Shxtei valley (probably Avest of ^ing-chou 
ill South Yun-nan) one came to the Lxmg lliver (f| Lung 

llo, evidently the Me-Khong or Chiu-lxuig Kiaiig at Cdiloug Rung, 
following the w^cll-known T^ing-hai - - Sz-mao route). 

Then, further south, one took the route of the 2Ving-nni-hsiang 
(Costus) Mountains (i.e. the C‘hTeng Tung— Mono route across the 
Me-Khong-SalwTn Avatersheds), and straight southwards (via Shwe- 
gyin and Sittang) the K^un-lim State was reached (i.o. Taik-kula 
or Aycthema, south-east of Sittaug town). In another x>nssage of 
the “ Man-shu the Costus Mountains are located three days' 
south of Yung-cli‘ang, that is to say, in the region west of 
P'u-erh and C‘hteng Rung. 

On this and other B?un-lun States see also pp. 89 (n. 5), 90, 103, 
260, 261 (n. 1), 507-9, 574 (n. 3), and supra in these Addenda, 
remarks on pp. 74 (1. 16), 90, and 260 (1. 15). 

p. 614, 11. 1-6 from bottom. Ku-lo, This is Quroh ; see above 
in these Addenda, note to p. 106. 

p. 617, n. 3. Java. The Po-sah stela of A.n. 1306, discovered 
in Cham territory, mentions a Java kingdom and a quite distinct 
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Yava-dvlpa or Insular Java (see Bulletin Ee, t. iii, p. 641, 
n. 1). The first one of these countries, i.e^ Java^ was evidently 
the SM-p^o on the Malay Peninsula, and withal Ibn Batuta’s 
[^Mtd-~\Jdvah visited in 1345. 

p. 521, n. 1, 11. 2 et seqq. Jakola, NieuhofF possibly intended to 
connect Malacca with Ptolemy’s Takola, after Herbert, who, in his 
‘‘ Voyaj^c dc Perse ” (1627), says (p. 493) that Malacca is probably 
Ptolemy’s Facola {sic). He often follows Castaldi in such fanciful 
Ptolemaic identifications. See, nevertheless, above in these 
Addenda, remarks on p. 506, concerning the kingdom referred 

to in Chia Tan’s itinerary (a.d. 785-805). If the name Jakola 
really existed locally in NieuholT’s time, it must have meant, not 
Malacca proper, but tlic Jugra territorj^ near by, the Ch^ung^ka-da 
{Jungara, Jugara) of Chinese accounts. For the appearance of this 
term as early as the first half of the thirteenth century under the 
forms Jung-ya-lu and Chttng-ka-lu in Chao Ju-kua’s work, see above 
in these Addenda, remarks on p. 451. 

p. 525, n. 1. Lo-yiieh. Chia Tan’s itinerary overland states 
that from Water Chen-luy i.e. Xiower Kamboja, after crossing 
a small sea (Gulf of 8iam) in a southern direction, one comes to 
the Lo-yueh country (see Bulletin Ec. Fr., t. iv, p. 372). On the 
other hand, in his itinerary by s(‘a, Chia Tan locates Lo-yUeh on tho 
northern coast of tlie Chih {Stic, Sak, i.o. the Singapore) Strait, 
Mdiich is only 100 U (about 20 to 30 miles) wide, and on the 
soutlicrn shore of which is tho Fo-shih (Bhoja, i.e. Palembang) 
kingdom (op. cit., pp. 372, 373). 

Tho “ Hsin T‘ang-shu,” in its turn, staples that Lo-yUeh, on the 
north, lies at 5,000 // (i.e. from 900 to 1,300 miles) from the sea; 
south-west of it is Ro-ku-lo, It is a meeting-place for merchants 
that go and come. Every year junks sail thence for Canton. 
Customs are there the same as at T‘o-lo~po-ti (Dvaravatl in Lower 
biam, sec pp. 176-80 above). (Op. cit., p. 232.) 

It ia legitimate to infer from tho above indications that the 
State extended from the north of tho Malay Peninsula at 
the Krah Isthmus, or even further up at about Mergui, down to 
Its very southern end, i.e. to the shore of the Singapore Strait. 
If so this State could not be other than the Ligor or Lugor 
kingdom, which included many petty principalities now and then 
^ntioncd. as if they were separate or independent States, in the 


Otherwise, we must 
Lo-yiieky viz., one near 
on the west coast of the 


assume the existence of several places 
Mergui (which may bo Lcnya or Lanya) 
Malay Peninsula, one at Ligor on the east 
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coast, and one on the northern shore of the Old Singapore Strait 
(which would then have to he identified with the 

Chinese [J[/a-]Za-yu, and the Arabic Larevl or JLdrvl). 

But this second hypothesis seems less plausible than the first one 
of a single Lo-yiieh State holding hegemony over well-nigh the 
'whole of the Malay Peninsula. (On the paramount rdle played of 
old by Ligor in the Malay Peninsula, see my monograph “Historical 
Bctrospcct of Junkceylon Island,” in the Journal of the Siam Society 
for 190o,pp. 130-5.) Cf. anyhow note to p.l 10, 1. 13, on p. 760 above. 

p. 528, 1. 4 and n. 1. Ka-ch*a. There does, indeed, exist a tiny 
islet Pulo Uacha just off the mouth of the Kedah lliver in 6® 4' 
N. lat. ; but Old Kedah lay much further down the coast in 5® 42' 
K. lat. Both by reason of Pulo Kacha being, so to speak, merely 
a “ geographical expression,” and because of its lying out of 
the usual ship-route from the Straits to the Nikobars and the 
Koromandcl coast, I find it necessary to maintain my identification 
of Ka-cli^a with Kerti or Katrea on the north coast of Sumatra. 
On Ka-chUi and Kedah see, furthermore, my paper on “ The Nagara- 
krotagaiua list of Countries,” etc., in Journal Ji.A.S,, July, 1905, 
pp. 495—500. 

p, 533, 11. 19, 20. Tentam, Despite the existence of a village 
lientan on the north shore of the Old Singapore Strait, I have 
in iny paper on the “ Nagarakrctagama List of Countries,” etc., 
ill the Journal R,A,S. for July, 1905, preferred to identify 
(pp. 508, 509) Marco Polo’s Pentam island with Be-Tumah^ i.e. 
the Tamasaky or Singapore, Island. On Malavir and Mala 3 *u see 
also the same paper, pp. 492, 493. 

p. 535, synoptical table, add the following entry; — 

End of 644 or beginning of 645. The Mo-lo-you, 

kingdom sent an ambassador to China to offer products of 
the country {Bulletin Me, Mr., t. iv, p. 324). 
pp. 536, 537, synoptical table, add the following entries: — 
1275- Haji Kertanagara, king of Java, undertook a war against 
Malay u. He died the same year, but tlic war did not end 
until 1293. — “Pararaton” {Bulletin Me. Mr.j iv, 333, n. 1). 
This is presumably the C*Jiatcu (Javanese) invasion of the 
southern Siamese provinces (on the Malay' Peninsula), repelled 
in about 1279-80 by the Sukhotbai king Rimng (see p. 548 
above, and my paper on the “Nagarakrctagama,” etc.. Journal 
R.A.8., 1905, p. 492). 

Beginning of 1281. SvAa-man ( == Sulairaan ?) was charged by 
, the Chinese Court with a mission to the MuJa^yu, 
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and other kingdoms. Six months later Chan-ss^ting ( Shams- 
ud-dln?), sent on a mission to Mu-la-yu^ when reaching 
Champa was shipwrecked (^Sullettn JEo, Fr,y iv, 326). 

1299. Mo-la-yu, U despatched an embassy to Cliina, con- 

temporaneously with Usxen (Sukhothai) and Lo-hu (Lavo, 
i.e. Lop‘hburT in South Siam). (Op. cit., loc. laud.) 

1301. Mor-lai-hUi J3| 23? other Sea Islands sent ambassadors 

to China (ibid.). Whether Malayu is here implied I some- 
what doubt. 

p. 539, 11. 10—15. On a somewhat earlier Chinese hazy know- 
ledge of Java see my remarks below in these Addenda, note to 
p. 586, 11. 4-7. 

p. 541, synoptical table. P^o-ta. In my paper on “Some 
unidentified Toponyms,” etc., in the Journal October, 

1904, I have preferred (p. 722) Patanor (Ban-Don) as an equivalent 
for both Tavernier’s Paia and Teixeira’s Pate. See, however, 
p. 543 above, n. 1, for a possible faint indication in favour of 
Bardia. On a Pa-t^a State, name spelled with different characters, 
see p. 627 above, Ko. 10. 

p. 545, synoptical table, 1. 5 from bottom. The armies of Java 
here referred to must have been from the [continental] Java 
kingdom, as distinct from the insular Java, which, we have seen, 
is termed Yava-dvtpa in another Cham inscription discovered in 
the Panrang district itself (see above in these Addenda, remarks 
on p. 517, n. 3). 

p. 545, n. 1,1. 3. In the Bulletin Be. Fr.^ t. iv, p. 223, the 
name of the king of Lesser K^un-lun (Taik-kiila) is given as 
Mang Mni-yUeh, ^ ^ Mdng lSagu(?), but more probably 

the Mori ll'moin ChagH)^ and that of the Ta K^unJun (Takkola = 
Takopa) ruler is recorded as being Sz-li Po-p^o-nan-to-shan-na 
(— Sri Bhavanandasana ?). This relates to the time when the 
first account of P^iao (Lower Burma) reached China (a.d. 802); 
see p. 467, n. 7, above. 

p. 548, synoptical table, add the following entry : — 
i274-1306. Java kingdom (i.e. continental Java)^ as distinct 
from the realm of Yava-dvipa (i.e. insular Java'). Po-sah 
inscription discovered near Panrang, South Champa (see 
above in these Addenda, remarks on p. 517, n. 3). 

p. 568, n. 2, sec. (1), 11. 3—6. In a Burmese inscription of 
A.n. 1767, a Tdmalitti is mentioned among the tributary States 
of Burma. This may be Tamu or Tummu, q.v. supra^ p. 33 ; also 
above, in these Addenda, remarks on p. 47 1, 11. 2—8. 

p. 570, note, 11. 11-13. Ka^aha. Cf. also CH^Hl-bu {JThu^tuk), 
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the fortified city, $upra^ p. 305, and note thereon in these Addenda, 
as well as remarks in the same on pp. 311 and 334. 

p. 674, n. 3, 1. 10. Krung. In M5zi Krung^ pron. 

Krdng^ where it means a jBmall river and also a creek, a canal, 
whether natural or not. This word Krung occurs also in Cham 
and in the language of Achln; in both these tongues it means 
a * river.’ It does not occur in any other language of the 
Archipelago. In the parlance of the Bahnar tribe of Kamboja it 
is pronounced Krong. M. Pelliot, in the Bulletin Be. JFV., t. iv, 
p. 230, n. 3, begs to doubt ray assertion (in the jisiatic Quarterly 
Jteview^ January, 1902, p. 135) that Krung is a Mon-Khmer word, 
and is somewhat sceptical as to my having met it in Moii. As 
regards this last point, I may easily refer M. Pelliot to Steven’s 
‘‘Vocabulary English and Peguan,” Rangoon, 1896, p. 24, 
s.v. ‘ creek ’ ; while concerning the Mon-Khmer origin of the 
word, I hope the evidence I have given above of its wide appli- 
cation in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and even North Sumatra, 
will suffice to establish its paternity. But what has hitherto 
escaped lexicographers is the fact that Krung y though originally 
denoting a ‘ small river,’ came in the course of time to be employed 
in the sense of ‘ lord of the river,’ or ‘ lord of the basin (or 
valley) of (a particular) river,’ i.e. ‘ king,’ and this meaning it still 
retains, at least, in Khmer, and in Siamese, into which it has been 
introduced. 

p. 581, n. 3. Lancaster (1592) mentions ambergris among the 
chief exports of Junkceylon Island (“ Voyages,” Hakl. Soc., 1877, 
pp. 14, 15), and Gervaise (1681—5) says this commodity is therein 
to be found in small quantities (“Hist. Naturelle et Polit. du 
Royaumo do Siam,” Paris, 1688, p. 32). Amber and ambergris 
were sent by Tonkin to China, a.d. 220-30, according to the 
“ An-nan Chih-liio ” (Sainson’s transl., p. 328). 

p. 582, n. 1. Lancaster (1592) speaks of amber occurring in 
the Nikobars (op. cit., p. 71). Amber was found in the country 
of the Bu, south-west of Yung-ch‘ang, according to Ma 

Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 304). This evidently refers to the amber 
mines of North Burma. 

p. 585, note, list of countries. Mo-ho-ein (3) and Tan-tan (5) 
occur in an itinerary, probably of the seventh century a.d., of 
a journey from Chtn-li-p^i-ehihy or Chtn-lt-p^i-chiay to Canton, 
translated in the Bulletin Be. Fr.y t. iv, i^p. 324—6. This 
country, Chin-li-pH-ehihy ^ Hit ^ (or JJg, €hia\ is located in 
the same extract at 1,500 li (250 to 500 miles) east of Ch'ih-Vu 
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(Sukhothai), and at 3,000 It (500 to 1,000 miles) north of 
(Pulai on the Old Singapore Strait), which indications argue for 
it a situation on the east coast of the Gulf of Siam, either at Bang 
Pla-soi (Chonlaburl, Jalapuri) or lower down at either Base or 
Chanthabun. This location is further confirmed by the trend of 
the itinerary, which proceeds thcncefrom by way of the following 
places : Tan-tan ( -= Tantalam ?), Mb-ho-hsm (Mahasin ?), To-lnng 
(= Kwfila Tarong VL\ North Tringano ?), = Kema-man ?), 

P^o^lou Kwala Paloh in North Pahang?), To-lang Kwala 
Tenibeling in Pahang?), 7^* o-/? (= Pahang ?), Mo-lo-shih or 

3fo-lo-gu ( Malay u State, south end of the Malay Peninsula), 
Chen-la (south-east coast of Kamboja), Lin-i (Campa), Kwang-chou 
(Canton). If the above toponyms arc correctly recorded in the 
itinerary, Tan-tan^ Alo-ho-hsin, etc., would all appear to be places 
on the east coast of the ^lulay Peninsula. But the sea-route laid 
down is, to say the least, a very odd one, and it is not improbable 
there is an error in the position ascribed to Chtn-li-p'i-shih in 
respect to ChMJi-Vii (Siam), which may have to be corrected to 
1,500 li west, instead of east. In such a case Chin-li-p*i-shih 
would have to be sought for on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, perhaps at Ghirl)i(-Krisai) ; see p. 95 above. 

As regards the toponym 'Tan-tan^ it may have been employed 
by the Chinese to denote a number of similarly named places. 
Besides those already referred to on p. 585, I may mention the 
following : — 

(1) Tatang River (= Musi (?), east coast Sumatra, suprUy 

p. 530, n. 4). 

(2) Ta-tan River below Brunei, north-west coast of Borneo. 

(3) TIainilton’s “ Pullo Tetang Vm\o Tenggol, near Pulau 

Berhala, off the Tringano coast, west part of Gulf of 

Siam) ; sec Pinkerton, oj). cit., vol. viii, p. 463, etc. 

p. 586, 11. 4—7. It behoves me to .slightly amend the views 
expressed both here and on p. 539, 11. 10—15, as regards Chinese 
ignorance of Java before a,d. 1292—3. AVhen they were written 
and sent to print there liad not yet appeared Chao Ju-kua’s account 
of Chao-wa (Java), published in the T^oung-Pao for 1003, pp. 233 
ct seqq. This shows that some hazy knowledge of Java had, 
indeed, reached China in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
But the information is so muddled and shallow as to justify the 
inference that it was acquired second-hand from foreign merchants 
trading at the Chinese scapoii:s. According to Javanese tradition, 
it is stated (see Poung^PaOy 1903. p. 233), the Chinese traded 
with Japara (north coast of central Java) as early as the tenth 
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century. Even granting this, the fact remains that the first 
substantial knowledge of Java was not obtained by the Chinese 
until 1292-3, on the occasion of an unsuccessful expedition sent 
thither by Kublai Khan, while the earliest mention of the island 
occurring in Chinese literature is to he found in Chao Ju-kua’s 
work, in circd 1240. 

p. 698, note, 11. 9-12. Tarahiah. See p. 681, 11. 2—6, and p. 706 
above. 

p. 399, 1. 2 and n. 1. Lin-ya-sz. Possibly the same as Lin-yor- 
aaii-ka, which I have more recently identified with Lanykor-aukay 
the earliest capital of Kedah. On this and the topographical 
questions connected with the location of J^'o-lo-an and neighbouring 
States, see, for a fuller treatment, my paper on the “ Kagara- 
krelagama,’’ in the Journal Ji.A.S, for July, 1905 (pp. 495-8). 
Vide also p. 626 above, and infra in these Addenda, remark on 
p. 626. 

pp. 615, 616. Samhhoja, ^amhhuja^ Kamhuja^ etc. In Gavam- 
pati’s book I have met the form Jtambojara for Kainboja, which 
may or may not be meant for Kamhoja-raitha, In Burmese records 
the term Samhujara occurs for the part of Burma classically styled 
‘‘Kamboja,’’ as exemplified in the following extract: “When 
Alaung-sithu of Paukkan (Pagan) was on his way back from the 
Samhuthara country (Kambawsa), ho arrived in Tawng Peng on 
his magic barge ** (Translation of Tawng Peng State history in the 
“Upper Burma Gazetteer,’’ pt. ii, vol. iii, p. 251). Prom the 
foregoing evidence it is legitimate to infer that Kamhoja {qx Kamhujay 
ICanihojara, Kamhu-jaya) and Samboja (or Hambhujay ^amhhujaray 
^amhhu-jayor) were interchangeable terras, or, at any rate, were 
considered to be so in Further India. 

p. 616, note, 11. 4—9. See my paper, “ A recent Trip to the 
Ancient Iluins of Kamboja,” in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
April, 1904, p. 363. 

p. 624, n. 1, 11, 10—15 from bottom. Javaku, Jdvaka is the 
Pali form according to Professor Kern, who considers, naturally, 
the people so called to be Javanese. We have, indeed, seen (above 
in these Addenda, remarks on p. 536) that in 1275 Haji Kerta> 
nagai*a, king of Java, undertook a war against Malay u, but it is 
difficult to conceive that his exploits did extend as far as Ceylon. 

p. 626. Dependencies of Sun-fo-ch*i. On Tan-ma-Uny 
(= Temiling or Tembeling, on cast coast of the Malay Peninsula), 
Xtiny-ya-az (= Ling-ya-az-ka = Langkasukn, the original capital of 
Kedah on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula), and Fo-lo-an 
(= Beranang on the Langat Iliver, west coast of the Malay 
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Peninsula), see my paper on the Nagarakretagama in Journal 
July, 1905, p. 498. 

p. 627, 1. 4. Jih-lo-Ving. There is a Jelutong district on the 
south-eastern end of the Malay Peninsula (above Ramenia Point), 
and a place Jelutong^ us well as a Sungei Jelutong^ near the mouth 
of the Sepang River, Selangor (west coast Malay Peninsula). 

p. 627, 1. 15. Pa-Va. See also p. 541 above, n. 1, for another 
Pa-t^a State, the name of which is spelled with the second character 
different ( = Batta, Battak ?). 

p. 633, 11. 17, 18. Add also Pali JdvaJca^ and cf. Daiag 
{J)ahag ?) with Tafak, Tafan, on p. 57 above. 

p. 641, n. 2. The second term Bdpts recalls Malt^ Mdhtl, 
Mdji% (see “Merveilles de I’Indo,” p. 253), which we have shown 
to be meant for Beit^ Bait = Mergui. The transition from Mdfiz 
to Bdpiz^ and vice versd, is, philologically, quite possible. 

p. 643, 11. 8—10. Samudra. Cf. also Bvdra-Samudra, the 
capital of the Belala dynasty in India till 1354 or thereabout. 
In the Burmese inscription of about 1636, extant at the Kaung- 
hmu-daw temple, 6 miles north of Sagaing town, a province 
Thamodaya (^Samudara^ Samudra) is mentioned as forming part of 
maritime Burma and comprising the great districts of Mayi and 
Madcik (see “Upper Burma Gazetteer, ’’ pt. ii, vol. i, p. 341). 

p. 653, 1. 1. According to Herbert (“Voyage de Perse,’* 
p. 506), Alvaro Telezzo (a Portuguese) was the first European 
Christian to land on Sumatra. 

p. 661, note, 11. 27, 28. Dondim, etc. Spelled also Dadin and 
JDiddi in some MSS. of Friar Odoric’s work. I am now pretty 
certain that the final syllable din of the name is a clerical slip for 
diu^ dill (the u having been by oversight misread w), meaning an 
‘ island.’ From the fact that Rarausio (op. cit., vol. iii, f. 248 verso) 
explains Badtn as signifying “ immondo e brutto ” (impure and 
I ani led to conclude that the term intended is Tlmai-ttivu 
(Tfmat-div), ^Island of Impurit}",’ the name under which the 
Andamans are mentioned in the great Tan j ore inscription of the 
eleventh century (see “ Hobson-Jobson,” p. 29). The islands are 
therein said to be inhabited by’ cannibals, wliich statement agrees 
with what Friar Odoric telLs of Dadin or Diddi* It is not difficult 
to conceive how Timai-ttivu could become transformed, both by 
corruption and contraction, into Tt{mai\tt 7 {yu~\ = Tlttl^ Diddi^ or 
into I l\_mai~yttiv[u^ — TiUii\ TitiiUy whence Diddin^ Dadin, 
etc. But the doubt remains: is Friar Odoric’s Diddi or Dadin 
Island the Andaman group of islands, or else some island in the 
Malay Archipelago named after the Andamans owiog to the fact 
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of its inhabitants being reputed to be cannibals ? I incline to 
believe, in view of the motley state in which Friar Odoric’s 
narrative has come down to us, that it is really a question of the 
Andamans, for the vocable Diddi or Dadin is unquestionably a 
corruption of the Tamil name Timaittivu of the Andamans, and 
there is no reason for its existence in the Malay Archipelago, 
unless it can bo proved that it was transplanted thither by the 
Tamils, or else that the term Timaittivu of the great Tanjore 
inscription applies to some island in the Malay Archipelago rather 
than to the Andamans. 

pp. 661, 662 note. On cannibalism in Further India and the 
Malay Archipelago the following additional information may prove 
of interest: — 

(1) In the neighbourhood of Martaban. Beyond Tun-sun (or 
Tun^haiin, see p. 249 above, n. 2, and note thereon in these 
Addenda), on a large island, according to the “ Liang-shu 
(compiled in circa 650, but treats of the period 502 — 56), is 
the country of P^i- k^ien, ^ ^ ( — Bl K‘rang or Gyaing River, 
less probably Bhilu~gyun Island), which lies at 8,000 li (1,600 
miles) from Fu-nan (Karaboja). The law of the country is that 
the guilty are eaten in the presence of the sovereign as a punish- 
ment. In this country no foreign merchants are admitted ; should 
they come, they are killed and eaten. Accordingly no merchant 
dares to proceed to this country (see Bulletin Fc. t. iii, p. 264). 
N.B. — The above information originally comes from the account of 
K‘ang T‘ai’s mission to Fu-nan^ cired 245—50 a.d. 

(2) In Kamboja. Cannibalism was occasionally practised in 
Fu-nan towards the middle of the third century a.d. (op, cit., 

p. 268). 

(3) In Cochin-China. The Sdang or Salang ( = TIalang) tribes 
eat, quite raw, the lungs and liver of their dead foes, according 
to Lccl^ro (“ Les Pnongs,’* p. 192). 

(4) In Annam. The emperor Ja-long (Gia-long) “a fait 
couper en morceaux des rebelles et des traitres, et en a fait 
manger les corps d ses soldats ” (Bissachere, op. cit., j), 230, 
A.I). 1811). 

(5) In Tonkin. The assassin of the Hwa-lii king 'Din, in 
A.D. 981, was, according to some annalists, handed over to the 
populace and eaten (see Dumoutier’s “Hoa-lu*,*^ p. 21). 

(6) In China. The TPu-hu barbarians of the south dwell in 
deep valleys. When anyone of their clan is killed, they wait 
in ambush for the murderer on the spot where the crime has 
occurred. If the murderer happens to come that way they kill 
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him in revenge and then eat his body (see Bulletin JSc, 
t. hi, p. 281). This information refers to about 250 — 80 a.d. 
In the tenth century the JFu-hu tribes are again described as 
cannibals. The possession of a human victim was an occasion 
for great festivals, with music from bronze drums, songs, and 
dances (op. cit., loc. laud.). 

Among the Chung-kia or Chung Mim tribes of Kwei-chou 
(originally Thai, now admixtured with Chinese blood), in ancient 
funerals the family of the deceased apportioned the corpse among 
them and ate it. A bullock is now sacrificed instead. (See Eetts’ 
“Social Life of the Miao-tsi’’ in Journal N. China Br. B.A.S., 
1899—1900, No. 2, pp. 1,2; also Bulletin Fc, Fr.^ t. ii, p. 215.) 

For an instance of cannibalism in Kwang-tung, a.d. 22, see 
Faber’s “ Chronological Handbook,” Shanghai, 1902, p. 51. Tho 
same work mentions, also, instances of cannibalism in other parts 
of China, caused by famines in b.c. 204, 138, and 114. See, 
likewise, Dennys’ “Folklore of China,” Hongkong, 187G, pp. 67-8. 
The emperor Wen-kimg of the North Ch‘i dynasty (a.b. 565-76) 
requested his cook to prepare human meat for him, which ho 
found delightful (Excursions et Reconnaissances^ vol. xi, p. 92). 
Cannibalism in China is also mentioned by Sulainilin (see Keinaud, 
op. cit., p. 52 ; also the same autlior’s transl. of Abu-l-Feda, p. cniv 
introd.), Marco Polo, etc. 

The cliieh • isuy who lived in the mountain regions of 

lungiisia, “ate the men raw and alive who fell into their 
hands” (Chuta Review^ vol. xix, p. 287). 

(7) lu Formosa. See the China Review, vol. xvi, p. 377. 

(8) In Java. Teixeira refers to tho eating of human flesh 
by the Javanese (“ Travels of Pedro Tei.xcira,” Hakl. Soc., 
1902, p. 237). 

p. 674, n. 2, 1. 6. Bamin, Cf. the T^o-ynin tribes of Ning-po 
in Cheh-kiang. 

p. 675, note, 11. 5—7 from bottom. Marco Polo also mentions 
face-tattooing in Fuh-kien. On this practice, elsewhere, seo our 
remarks above, p. 175, n. 2; p. 367 ; and these Addenda, observn- 
tions on p. 175, n. 2, and on p. 367, n. 3. 

p. 681, 11. 2-6. On Tarshish, sec, moreover, p. 706 supra. On 
other x^<^«siblo ancient Phcenician settlements, see pp. 596-8, 
699 n., and 759 above. 

p. 688, continuation of n. 5 to p. 687, on tailed men. On this 
subject the following additional items should prove of interest: — 

(1) The Moi tribes of the Champa hill- tracts are credited with 
tails by the Annainese. Capt. Hey, in the Journal of his second 
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voyage to Cochin-China, 1819, says two tailed men had been 
brought some years before from the mountains in the interior 
of Champa to Hwe, and presented to the emperor, who, after 
having regaled them, sent them back to their homes. Their tails 
were stated to have been 7 Annaracse inches = about 8 J French 
inches long. The Chinese had long before spoken of such 
wonderful men. Owing to their tails, these people could never 
sit, but had to remain content with crouching down on their 
hams (sec T^omiff-Pao for 1904, p. 553). 

(2) In Formosa, tailed men have been mentioned by John 
Struys, who visited that island in 1650. Recently a child 
with a tail Avas seen there by the Rev. AVm. Campbell. (8ec 
“ Formosa under the Dutch,” Tjondon, 1903, and the Journal 
January, 1904, pp. 120, 121.) 


APFENDIX OF ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

pp. 28-9 and 41 (n.). Airrhadoi. Wilford traces this term 
to Uradana {Uladinl ?), which, he states, is the name of the 
Rrahmaputra (McCriiidle, op. cit., p. 192). I incline to think that 
the Ptolemaic ethnonym may survive to this day in the name of 
the Poinff-naJe (pron. Paing-nct by the Rurmese) tribes of the 
Chittagong Hill tracts and Akyab district, which are variously 
described as (1) a sub-tribe of the Chakmii of Chittagong, of 
Mongoloid features, probably of Arakanese origin, speaking a 
corrupted Rengali ; and (2) a probably hybrid peoide that broke 
away from the main tribe a century ago and fled to Arakan (sec 
the “Imperial Gazetteer of India,” 1908, vols. v, p. 194, and x, 
p. 320). 

pp. 28, 51, 52, 154, 7G8. Kirrhadia. Kirata Avas, according 
to the “ Rajararda,” the ancient name of Tripura (Tipi)orah), see 
Proceedings As, Soo, of Bengal for Januaiy, 1 874. It may be noticed 
in this connection that the Garo tribes of the hills not far aAvay to 
the north call themselves Achikrang — ‘hill people,’ i.e. IGrata 
(see the “Imperial Gazetteer of India,” vol. xii, p. 175). Rut 
I have since observed that the Ptolemaic Kirrhadia is, in Dc Donis’ 
map, located due Avest of Anina (= Yung-ning, No. 67), and far 
away to the iiortli of Arisabion (= Shenbo, No. 54), i.e. in 
N. lat. 28° cired^ Avhich argues for it a situation at the headwaters 
of the IravatT and ChiiidAAMu, in the jnesent Xhamti country and 
up to the borders of the Tibetan Kham district. The KirCitas^ 
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if any, here implied ^ would thus be Kiu-tsz, Kachins, Kadus, and 
perhaps also Chins of the hills in the south-west. 

South-west of Kirrhadia and north of Alosanga (=» Shillong, 
No. 37) are, in Do Donis’ map, located the Beseidai, by which 
name the populations of Bisa and Sadiya (in modern Lakhimpur, 
North-East Asam) are evidently meant, i.e. probably the Mishmis 
of the adjoining hills, albeit under their alternative appellation of 
Tiladai Ptolemy presumably means the Chin-Lushai tribes of 
Sylhet, Silchar (Kachrir), etc. (see pp. 53 and 744 supra), 

pp. 30-2. Triglypton or Trilingon, capital of the kingdom. 
“In this part the cocks are said to be bearded, and the crows and 
parrots to be white ” (Ptol., lib. vii, ch. 2, § 23). This statement has 
given rise to much discussion. McCrindle (op. cit., p. 233) quotes 
Lassen’s statement that, “according toBlyth (J.A.8, Bengal^ vol. xv, 
p. 26), there is found in Arakan a species of the Bucconidm, which, 
on account of their beards, are called by the English ‘ barbets,* and 
on the same authority we learn that what is said of the ravens and 
parrots is likewise correct.*’ On the other hand, St. Andrew 
St. John retorts that there arc no white parrots (cockatoos) or 
ravens (crows) in Arakan (“ Acles Congres Int. des 

Orientulistes,” Paris, 1897, Sect. Extreme Orient, p. 220). 

I shall, in my own turn, call attention to an interesting fact 
recorded in the New History of the T^ang dynasty about a State 
2'^o-yiiau or Kou-f'o-yuan or m pt ?i), an embassy of 

which is stated to have reached the Chinese Court between 627 and 
649 A.D., offering camphor oil (P‘o-/a Juai = lid-lut balm, see p. 440 
above) and white parrots (cockatoos) having on their heads ton red 
feathers as long as their wdngs (see Ma Tuau-lin, op. cit., p. 531, 
and T*oti}ig-Pao, ix, p. 283). Now, I'^o-yiian is, in the same 
History, described as forming, Avith another district T^an-ling^ 
S (situated on an island in the sea), a dependenc^y of To-ho-lo 
or 2\i~ha-lo or with Avhich it is conterminous 

on the west. 2'o-ho-lo is, in its turn, said to be conterminous on 
the south with 2^^an-p*an (= Sup‘han, sec pp. 113 and 761—2 
above), on the north with Chia-lo-sM-fu (== Kala^apura^ see p. 569, 
n., supra)^ on the west with the sea, and on the cast with Chen-la 
(Kamboja); it is noted for fine rhinoceroses, which thus became 
known as “ To-ho-lo rhinoceroses.” T^o-yilany on the other hand, 
boasts of Avhite elephants, but there is no rearing of silkworms, nor 
arc there mulberry-trees (op. cit.). 

^ Cf. the Xirrli&dai meniionod by Ptolemy in Sogdiana along the Oxus, 
bk. vi, cap. 12, § 4, meant almost certainly for Kirdtas. 
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It will thus be seen that T^o-yiian^ from its position to the west 
of To-ho~lo ( = either Tagala or Thagara on the Tavoy River, or else 
Dvuravatl in Siam, see pp. 86, 177, 180, and 569 n. aupra)^ was 
unmistakably a district on the Gulf of Martaban. The old Chinese 
pronunciations, Da-vien^ T^a-van^ or T^a-w6n^ of the name suggest 
a probable identity with the ancient Peguan town and district of 
D6n(f Wan, better known from European publications as Dong-wun 
or I)un-wun. It lies on the eastern bank of the Bilin L6m 
River), a little below Bilin. Less probable guesses are Dagun 
(i.e. Rangoon, but see Ta-ku-ma on p. 523, n. 2 supra), Dong- yin 
(more correctly I)6ng Yom or I)6ng ]tfi-yom), Taungu (in J^on 
Tong-nu), and Tavoy {Bavdz or Tawe), which I therefore discard. 

As regards the island T^an-ling {T^am-ling, Dam-lang), it is 
presumably not Syriam (^Thanlyeng, Sarieng), but [^Pun-^zalatng 
islet between Martabang and Maulmain (see p. 510 n. above). 
The name cannot, therefore, be in any way connected with Telinga, 
Talaing (names of Pegu), and still less with the Ptolemaic Trilingon. 

At the same time, the mention of white parrots offered by 
T^o-yiian, i.e. Dun-wun, tends to show that the same kind of birds 
may have been indigenous in Trilingon as well, unless we are to 
assume that both they and the camphor oil offered at the Chinese 
Court were procured from States lying further south on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

pp, 39 and 741. Balassia, I now notice that this name 
actually appears in the Catalan map of the Modena Estense 
Library ‘ (dating from about 1360) in the form Ballazia (corre- 
sponding to the Balgia of the Paris Catalan Atlas, 1375), 
immediately north of the coast of Burma and west of ^ociam 
( Vbcian, Yung-ch'ang). It has evidently nothing whatever to do 
with Badakhshun, which is marked Baldacia {Baldassta in the 
Paris map), much farther north. I do not hesitate, accordingly, 
to take this hitherto unidentified Ballazia or Bal^ia to be a district 
or city of Upper Burma, which is one and the same with Barbosa’s 
Balassia, It will thus be seen that this place-name can be traced 
back to the fourteenth century in European records, and still 
further to the beginning of the seventh, under the form P^o-lo-sa 
= Balasa (see pp. 741—2 supra), in tho Chinese annals of the Sui 
dynasty (a.d. 518-618; see, for more particulars, my paper on 
“ Siam’s Intercourse with China,” in tho Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for October, 1900, p. 384). 

^ Published by Professor Count F. L. Pulle in “ Studi Italiani di Filologia 
Indo-Iranica,*’ Supplement to vol. i, Bolognn, 1908. 
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p. 41, n. Iravatl, It is also the old name of the Ravi River in 
India. 

pp. 45, 742. Dvaravati, ^‘In the tenth century the pressure 
of the rulers of Prome upon Southern Arakan compelled a change 
of capital from JDvaravati (near the existing town of Sandoway) to 
Myohaung, farther north (“ Imperial Gazetteer of India,’’ vol. v, 
1908, p. 391). If this be correct, Dvaravati was not precisely 
Sandoway but a distinct city near by. 

p. 47- Antibole. This is the name given by Ptolemy to his 
fifth and easternmost mouth of the Ganges, by which he evidently 
means the Meghua estuary. The toponym suggests a native term 
Anda-palli or something similar. According to Wilford, “ Antibole 
was the name of a town situated at the confluence of several large 
rivers to the south-east of piiakka and now called FeHngibazar ” 
(McCrindle, op. cit., p. 192). Hew and on what sort of historical 
evidence he came to this conclusion I do not at all know. 

p. 51. Maiandros. This toxmnym possibly still survives in 
Alahudaunf/ f the mountain range running north and south between 
the Pondaung mountains on the west and the lower Chind win River 
on tlie east. In some maps it incorrectly appears as Maladaung^ 
but in the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” vol. x, p. 228, the name 
is spelt Malmdaxinf!^ this being presumably the modern Burmese 
conmpted form of an older toponym — Maliendray Jfandara, or 
Mahyuttara — recorded by Ptolemy as Maiandros. In Do Donis’ 
map this mountain range is made to stretch north-westwards almost 
as far as Alosanga (= Shillong, see No. 37), passing close to the 
east of Tugma metropolis (:=Tummu, see No. 39), which, if 
correct, would make it to include, besides the Mahudaung, the 
Pondaung range, as well as a portion of the Arakan Koma further 
to the south. 

p. 106, 11. 1, 2. P^an - pUm and Wen - taxi. The former is 
Sup‘han in South-West Siam (sec pp. 113, 190, 761—2), whereas 
Wen-tan the name applied by the Chinese to ‘ Fire ’ (i.e. Upper) 
Kamboja (see p. 343 n. supra), and cannot therefore correspond to 
Ban-Don. 

p. 109, n. 1, add: Dharmaruja is also the name by which 
Yudhisthira is known in Malay talcs (see “ Fssays relating to 
Indo-China,” ser. ir, vol. ii, p. 5, n. 1). 

p. 205, 11. 13, 14, 17. Mahed ^ PCi-vtet. I should have rather 
said = Mdk-vlct (^fak-bet), as improvingly suggested on p. 321, n., 
1. 2; fov Pd-vlet as a name for An-nam docs not appear to possess 
any respectable antiquity. 

p. 387, n. 4. Ktilola. Cf. the JCo-Jcu-lo kingdom of Chia Tan’s 
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itinerary (see Addenda, note to pp. 444 and 506, which, even though 
scarcely suitable, shows the utter absurdity of Van der Lith’s 
suggested identification of the former toponym with Akkola. 

p. 575, n. Rhinoceros in Asam. I was utterly wrong, through 
reliance upon misleading publications, to deny the presence of this 
pachyderm in Asilm. For I now find it stated in the “ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India,** vol. vi, p. 20, that there are three kinds of 
rhinoceroses in that country, viz. in the swamps which fringe the 
Brahmaputra and in the hills south of the 8urmu valley. So, 
again, in the marshes of the Kamrup district (op. cit., vol. xiv, 
p. 331). No caglewood appears, however, among Assamese 
productions. 

p. 609, n. 2. It is interesting to notice, in connection with the 
Cho}a embassy which reached China in A.n. 1015, that Rajendra 
Chojadeva I (wdio reigned from 1011—12 to 1052) sent, according 
to Vincent A. Smith, “ an expedition by sea against a place called 
Kaduramy situated somewhere in Lower Burma or the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula” (*‘ Early History of India,’* Oxford, 1904, p. 346). 
Is this expedition the embassy above referred to, or the second one 
of 1033 (see ante^ loe. cit.)? If so, the toponym Kadaraniy if not 
meaning China {Kathaf/y Kitan ?, see p. 569, n., supra)^ must 
anyhow apply to one of its seaports (Kattigara, Canton ?). If, on 
the other hand, it is a question of an armed expedition in the 
Eastern Archipelago, it is not easy to identify the place-name, which 
may bo Kortatha (^Ivuu-dUk)^ Katahay or ICahtaha-dvlpa (see mitey 
loc. cit., Akadra (^Kadranj^ Ka-2rang')y see pp. 195—8 and 731 
above), or even Kertiy anciently JCaturai or Jvnfrefiy on the 
homonymous river on the north coast of Sumatra {^vtde suprUy 
p. 528), in view of the probable fact of Chola having become 
subject to the Sumatran empire but a few decades later (see pp. 89 
and 624 ante). Cf. also Ktdhuray tho ancient name of Nha-trang 
on the Champa coast (p. 266) ; JLiindur or Pulo Condor, the 
Kun-dnr-rung or Jtudurang of Chia Tan’s itinerary (a.d. 785—805, 
vide p. 482 supra and note thereon in the Addenda above) ; and 
Kanturi or Kan-Vo-li (=■ Khantliull, Katareiy Kertily p. 602). 
Dima^ki (cired 1300) mentions an island Kendfdai in the Eastern 
Archipelago (see p. 673, n. 1, above), which seems, however, to be 
entirely out of the question here. 

In the absence of more particulars the final solution of the puzzle 
had best be left to Indianists, who, after an examination of all 
the information available in Southern Indian records on Kaduramy 
should be able to decide with which of the places w’'e have suggested 
above it should be preferably identified. 


53 
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p. 647. The Catalan map of eircd 1360 in the Modena Estense 
Library, referred to above, presents fur more improved spellings on 
Sumatra Island, here correctly styled Jaua^ viz. : Mallao^ and 
a mutilated . . . on the north coast, Arguljy Semestraj and 
Lamori (Lambri) on the west coast, fur, respectively, Malao, 
[Reg io Feminai*-]«/m ?, Auzul (or and Semescra of the 

Paris Catalan Atlas. Argulj is extremely interesting in connection 
with the Ptolemaic Argyre city in the extreme west (read ‘ north- 
west ’) of labadiu, and Acch^ra, Achare^ Acheh, with the position 
of which it admirably corresponds. With Argulj and Arzul cf. also 
Arjara and the Arabic Arshh\ Asrdr. Samara^ Laaman (for 
Gasman), and Forlo}io (for Ferlec, Pei'lak*^) are, on the contrary, 
^ transferred to the ‘Ilia de Silam' (i c. Ceylon) further west; whereas 
the ‘ Yla apellada 2Vapolfa>ta * is relegated in the form of a square 
intersected vertically by three undulating lines presumably meant 
for streams, and no place-name whatsoever is marked on the four 
bare vertical strips thus formed. 

The comparison of the two Catalan cartographic documents above 
referred to conclusively convinces me that the ‘ Ilia lana ’ and ‘ Ilia 
Trapohana^ of the Paris one, and the ^ Jaua^ and * Yla apellada 
Trapohana ’ of the Estense Library, are but the double of one another, 
and that a single island is implied, viz, Sumatra, Ibn Batuta’s island 
of Jdivah (1345) ; Java proper and Borneo being entirely out of the 
question. As regards Malao or Mallao^ it is presumably meant, as 
I already have observed (see p. 647, n. 1, above), for Maldyu on the 
north coast of Sumatra, while the mutilated , . , nu of the Estense 
map may very well be the terminal syllable of some term AurUj or 
similar, designed to represent Aru, Haru. We thus have, in both 
the islands represented in the two maps in question, a set of 
toponyms which can all be traced to Sumatra. 

p. 702, table, add the following entry : circd 1360. Lamobi, on 
the west coast of Jana Island (= Sumatra), and Argulj ( = Argyre, 
Acheh) towards the north-west corner of the same. — Catalan map 
in the Estense Library, Modena (see preceding note). 

pp. 729, 134. Bepyrrhos. I notice that the two unnamed 
streams which Ptolemy (lib. vii, cap. 2, § 9) makes rise in this 
mountain range and discharge into the Ganges are in De Donis’ 
map marked liepirus jlu. The more northern of these passes by 
Selampura (No. 34), Kassida (No. 22), and Kanogiza (No. 18), 
joining the Ganges in E. long, 84^ 9' rectified, between Sagala 
(= Sdketa by Oudh) on the west and Sambalaka II (No. 19 = 
Champaran District), i.e. near Ballia. This stream seems to 
correspond on the whole to the Gandak, including its upper 
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tributary the Buria Gandak and its lower ancient bed now known 
as the Burh! Gandak. The other tributary of the Ganges from 
Bepyrrhoa is made to rise in long. 91° 58' E., lat. 27° 25' N. (both 
rectified), to pass by way of Athenaguron (No. 27 = Biuajpur), 
and to join the Ganges in lotig. 87° 26' E. rectified. It would thus 
appear to include part of the courses of the Brahmaputra from 
Gauhati to Dhubri, and of tho Purnabhaba which flows past 
Binajpur. 

Whether tho Ptolemaic term Bepyrrhoa for the mountain range 
in which these streams rise is in any way connected (as in Be Bonis* 
map) with the name of the streams themselves is questionable ; at 
any rate, it may be noticed that a certain resemblance exists between 
it and the names Buria^ i9MrA![-Gandak], and even more so with 
the name of the Purnahhaha, especially in its anagrammatized form 
Bhahapurna (cf. Bepyrrhos, Bapurrhos). With a little stretching 
it would not be difficult to discern in it even the name of the 
Brahmaputra in a contracted form {Baputros, Beraputros ) ; in any 
case, there can be no doubt that part of the course of this river 
corresponds to the upper course of Ptolemy's southern tributary of 
the Ganges from Bepyrrhos. With this Colonel Yule’s view that 
Ptolemy shows no conception of the Brahmaputra valley proves to 
a large extent incorrect (see also p. 282 above), while the possibly 
equivalent Vipula (‘vast,* the name of one of the Indu mythical 
cosmic ranges), which the same authority has suggested for 
Bepyrrhos, does not appear very satisfactory. On the western 
branch of the Doanas, made by Ptolemy to rise in Bepyrrhos, 
see pp. 134 and 282 ante, 

pp. 733, 745. Tamansai tribe. In connection with this term it 
may not bo uninteresting to notice that a similarly named place, 
Tamanthi or TamanthS {Tamami^ Tamamt)^ exists in the Upper 
Chindwln district (see the “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” pt. ii, vol. iii, 
p, 209). Furthermore, Bimasa occurs as the name of the Hill 
Kachari tribes, as distinguished from the Bodo or those of the 
plains of Eachari. 

p. 762. Posinara. Cf. the tribes called Nara in Upper Burma, 
which occupied the country round Mogaung (see the “ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India,” vol. vi, p. 27). 




I^^^DEX. 


N,B, — For the sake of greater accuracy, tribal names, etc., are, as 
a rule, put in the singular form. 


A 

A-ch‘i, city, identical with Acheli, 655. 

A-lo-t‘o, kingdom, an unidentified 
buddhist kingdom, 29 n. 2 ; its 
identity witli Airrhadoi discussed, 
29 n. 2 ; identity with Aratta im- 
probable, 29 n. 2. 

A-shan, island, identification of, 584 
n. 3. 

A-yii, of Magadha, 290 n. 1. 

A bang, island, 499. 

Abong-Abong, mountain, identifica- 
tion of, 6G4 n. 2. 

Abor,the, people, face -tattooing among, 
367 n. 3. 

Aborigines, 58, 120 n., 131 n. 2, 158, 
173; of the coast of the Airrhadoi, 
28, 29 ; of Formosa and tin; Pesca- 
dores, accjouiit of the, 256 ii. 1 ; of 
Yiin-nan and Laos, 7H8. 

Abu Zaid, appointed king of Su-men- 
ta-lu, 652 ; other forms of the 
name, 652. 

Achare, on the west coast of India, 
668 u.l. 

Acheb, Achin, city, 39 ; the Argyre 
of Ptolemy, 40 n. 3, 458, 590 ; 
Ihiddha’s visit to, 114; the capital 
of Sumatra, 45 7 1 '>90. 

Achoh, Acliiii, kingdom, the first king 
of, 98, 697 n. I ; a kingdom of 
Sumatra, 455 n. 1, 638 ii. I, 653; 
a letter from the Sultan of, to 
James I of England, 455 n. 1, 513 
n. 1, 656; also designated Ta-shih, 
511, 511 n. 2 ; otlier d«>sigiiations of, 
511 n. 2, 655, 667 n., 678, 681 ; 
Johor captured bv the king of, 534 ; 
war between Peair and, 654 ; king 
of, attacked and captured Pacem, 
654 ; letter of authority to trade 
from the king of, 655 ; the name 
discussed, 658, 659, 666, 666 n. 2, 
667, 668, 678, 678 n. 3 : the capitfil 
of, 666 n. 2 ; story respecting the 
queen of, 666 u. 2 ; custom of the 
women of 667 n. ; name connected 
with Argyre, 667, 681, 706; the 
dynasties of 667 n., 698 ; the name 
kboWh to Ptolemy, 667 n. ; con- 
nected with various toponyms, 667, 


668, 834 ; settled by Phoenicians and 
Dravidians, 680 ; successive desig- 
nations of, 681 ; last reference to, 
under the name Ijambri, 682 ; intro- 
duction of Islamism into, 695, 696 ; 
synoptical table of the history of, 
698-706 ; nomenclature of, 698-706 ; 
the sea -coast of the island of Percha, 
701 ; celebrated for stone-cutters 
and gravers, 702 ; the first Muham- 
madan king of, 702 ; P6 Ling, a 
refugee in, 703 ; kings of, 703-5 ; 
Perak conquered by, 704 ; prince of 
Perak made king of, 704 ; pro- 
ductions and manufactures of, 706, 
809, 812. 

Acheli Besar, city, a form of Acheh, 
677 ; extent of, 677, 6/8 ; the name 
discussed, 678. 

Acheh Head, 699. 

Acbem, kingdom, a designation of 
Acheh, 704 ; on the north of Su- 
matra, 704. 

Achikrang, the, people, a designation 
of tlie Garo tribes, 829. 

Achin. See Acheh. 

A<lain, Mark Twain’s suggested statue 
to, 345 n. 

Adamites, Andaman the country of 
the, 418. 

Adam’s Peak, other designations of, 
387; footprint on, 387 n. 1, 419; 
Buddhist temple at, 387, 419; the 
real body of Buddha at, 390 n. 1 ; 
connected with the ^ame Andaman, 
419. 

Adeisaga, town and district, identifitul 
w’ith Yung-ch‘ang, 60, 64 ; deriva- 
tion of the name, 734, 747. 

Adhyapura, city, possibly a capital oi 
Komar, 204 ; location of, 204 n. 2. 

Aditva-dharma, king, the ruler of the 
‘ S’irat Land of Java,’ 461 n. 1. 

Adityaseiia, the ruler of Arirnaddana- 
pura, 746. 

Aeng. See An, river. 

Aetas, the, people, 255 ; of the Philip- 
pines, account of, 254 n. 1. 

Affixes, added, ete., 69. 

Africa, coast of, 26. 

Agallochum trees, worship offered to 
the deities of the, 278. 
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Aganagara, city, 8, 11, 12, 14, 15, ^8, 
20, 21, 264 ; identified with Ha-n6i, 
10, 319; fundamental station of 
Ptolemy, 16, 17, 23; identification 
of, 331, 332, 334 ; origin of the 
name,* 332, 333 ; connected with 
Ou'llik and Uraga, 348 ; derivation 
of the name, 73.^ ; location of, 738 ; 
suggested connection with Tonkin, 
739 ; other designations of, 799. 

Agasti, an illustrious person, 492 n. 2. 

Agath^aimonos, island, 694 ; location 
of, 411 ; connected with .Sumatra, 
411, 419; identified with the Great 
Nikobar, 411, 41G, 121 ; the name 
discussed, 4 1C- 19 ; connectiid with 
So - tu - man, 416 ; Andaman 
erroneously connected w'ith, 417. 

Agathodaimoiios Nesos, 419 n. 1. 

Aghama. Andamans. 

Aginnatni, the, people, inhabitants of 
Bazakatu, 379 ; term probably 
synonymous with Ba/akata, 382, 
383 ; derivation of the same dis- 
cussed, 384, 385 ; connected with 
Aryawto, 393 ri. 1. 

Agkheiron. Arakati. 

Agra-nagara, town, a designation of 
Ha-nSi, 122. 

Agriculture, intniduced into Tonkin by 
the Chinese, 786. 

.\hi-dipa, the ‘ Isle of Snakes,’ a 
designation of Kiira-dipa, 408 ; 
application <d' the name, 413. 

Abiksalra, town, ancient capital of 
nttara-Paij<*alM, 74 7. 

Abma<l, Sultan, marriage of, 64 5 ; 
riight of, 64 7. 

Ahoni, the, people, 154. 

Ai Cbeb, prince of C^hieng Hung, 
139 n. 

Ai-Lao state, the, in 'Western Yunnan, 
.59 61 ; associated with Meng- 
chia-ch‘wo, 123 ; account of the 
inhabitants of, 771 ; location and 
identification of, 771. 

Ai - Lao, Ai-Lau, the, race, 124, 125; 
identified with the Laii, 59 ; ex- 
tent and habitat of, 59, 60, 117; 
trade relations of, with Ta-ts‘in, 
60 ; founders of the kingdom of 
Sein, 117 ; tattooed their bodies and 
wore tails, 126; nickname of, 126; 
fought against the Luh-to, IGO. 

Aindra, district, name applied to the 
eastern part of India, 29 ; the region 
to the east of the Ganges, 29 n. 2. 

Aindras, the, people of Lower Bengal, 29. 

Airat-de.4a, identified with Gujarath, 
29 n. 2. 


Airrhadoi, the, race, 29 ; erroneously 
identifi^ with the Kiratas, 28 ; 
connection suggested between the 
Andamanese ana, 402 n. 

Airrhadoi, the Coast of the, 37 ; 
identified with the Coast of the 
Audhras, 28, 29, 34 ; aborigines of, 
28, 29 ; its identity with A-la-t‘o 
discussed, 29 n. 2 ; named after 
Areia, 41 n. ; derivation of the 
name, 829. 

Aji Katang, oHl n. 1. 

Aji-6aka, king of Hastinapura, the 
first Indu adventurer to reach Java, 
591 ; subdued the Raksasas, 692 ; 
acts attributed to, 592 ; connected 
with Salivahana, 592 ; legend of, 
658. 

Aka-Beada. See Bojingiji, the, tribe. 

Akadra, town and district, 9-13, 21, 
22, 24, 25, 833 ; identified with the 
Bay of Ko: Tron, 7, 23, 193, 195 ; a 
fundamental station of Ptolemy, 16, 
17, 23; identification of, 23, 193, 
731 ; derivation of the name, 199 ; 
part of the kingdom of Komar, 201, 

Akadra, town, an interior town of the 
Sinai, 199. 

Akar, island, one of the Auambas, 
722. 

Akas, the, people, habitat of, 771. 

Akkola, not connected with Kakola, 
833. 

Akvab, district, 49. 

al-Nevau, island, probably identical 
with Pulo Nias, 427, 427 n. 2. 

al-llanini, island, camphor from, 431, 
431 n. 1. 

Alas, the, people, conterminous with 
the Gayu, 674 n. 2. 

‘Alau-d-dm, Sulf.an, king of AchCih, 
704 ; deposed his brother and 
succeeded him, 704. 

‘Alau-d-din R‘ayat Shiih, Sultan, 
murdered Mansur ^lah, 655 n. 1, 

704 ; seized the throne of Su-men- 
ta-1a, 655 n. 1 ; account of, 704, 

705 ; governor of the king of Acheb* 
704 ; king of Acheh, 704 ; murdered 
Sultan Buyung, 704 ; wicked 
character of, 704, 705. 

Alaung-sithu. See Along-sithu, king. 

Ala Vi, Atavi, district, 69 ; identical 
with the Mogaung and Mohnyin 
districts, 57 ; may be identified writh 
Ta-wi, 57 ; synonymous with 
pavaka, 67, 58. 

d’ Albuquerque, Jorge, calls at Pacem, 
663. 

Alexander, kings of Palembang de- 
scended frono, 597 n. 1 ; death of. 
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597 n. 1 ; voyages of discovery 
ordered by, 597 n. 1. 

Alexandria, 92. 

Alguada Ileef, lighthouse at, 49. 

‘All, Sultan, conquests of, 704. 

‘All Mughayat ^ah, Sultan, king of 
Acheb, 654, 697. 703. 705 ; at- 
ta(;ked and captured Pacem, 654. 

‘All R‘ayat Shah, SuRan, king of 
Acheb. 704. 

Alkali, 88, 89. 

Allahabad, pillar inscription of, 57. 

Aloes, collected by pygmies, 261, 262. 

Along-sithu, king of Pagan, 751, 
825. 

Alosanga, identified with Shillong, 

_ 830, 832. 

Ama, district, identified with Canton, 
244 ; included in . Kraum-a-dvTpa, 
244. 

AmaravatT, city and district, 779 , 
conquest of 7 91 ; identification of, 
791 ; location of, 791. 

Amazons, Island of ; location of, 753. 

Ambaba, identification of, discussed, 
634 n. 1. 

Amber, places notc'd for, 582 n. 1, 
S23 ; worked at Avn and Mandalay, 
582 n. 1. 

Amber, red, 582 n. 1. 

Amber Hills, location of, 582 n. 1 ; 
famous tor amber. 582 n. 1. 

Amber mines, 582 ii. 1, 823. 

Andiergris, 424 n. 1, 581 n. 3, 673 n. 1, 
706 ; from Sumatra, 581, 581 n. 3; 
from Junkcevlon, 823. 

Ambergris Island. See Tning-yen 
Ilsii, 

Aiiigas, the, people of Campa, 51. 

Amie, distriet, connected with Aris- 
ubion, 63. 

Aii (Aeng), river, connected with the 
SadoH of Ptolemy, 47. 

Anaikarai, the ancient name of Adam’s 
Bridge, 668. 

Anambas, islands, other designations of, 
707, 708 n. 1, 709, 722; account 
<»f, 707 ; account of the inhabitants 
of, 707. 718-21 ; connected with 
the islands of the Satyrs, 707 ; 
names of the, 707, 707 n. 2 ,* origin 
of the name, 708 n. 1, 

Anambas, Great, also designated the 
Siantan group, 722. 

Anambas, North, islands, names of 
the largest of the, 715; appear ns 
a single island to passing ships, 715, 
722 ; landmarks for sea -navigation, 
723. 

Anambas, South, islands, also desig- 
nated the Kiiihu group, 722. 


Anambas, West, also designated the 
Jamaja group, 722. 

Ancient India, Colonel Yule’s map of. 
4 ; as described by Ptolemy, 6. 

Ancient knowledge of the world, 
limits of, 5. 

Anda, the term discussed, 393, 394. 

Andalas, Andhalas, the ancient name 
of Palembang, 603, 612 ; connection 
of the name with Kan-t‘o-li im- 
probable, 604 ; origin of the name, 
612. 

Andalas, Pulo, a designation of Palem- 
hang, 639. 

Andaman, term synonymous with 
Nikobar, 383 n. ; erroneously con- 
nected with Agrithodaimonos, 417 ; 
suggestofl connection with other 
names, 418, 419 n. 1, 612; deriva- 
tion of tlie word, 805, 806. 

Andaman, Great, identified with 
Ptedemy’s Ba/nkata, 379 ; the tomb 
of Sulaimaii on the, 387. 

Andaman, Little, suggested ns the site 
of Barah-nugar, 403 n. ; connected 
by Ptoleniv witli Baznkatn, 407. 

Andaman, M Iddle, included in Ptolemy’s 
Bazakatn, 379. 

Andaman, South, included iu Ptolemy’s 
Bnznknta, 379. 

Andaman Islands, the. See Andamans, 
the. 

Andaman-Xikohar Archipelago, the, 
379 ; tlie two insular groups con- 
sidered as one archipelago, 396 ; 
designations of particular islands 
np])lied to the whole, 396-404 ; 
altonative designations for, 397, 
.398, 413, 700; identification with 
Barahnagar discussed, 40 i n., 403n.; 
synoptical tables of the nomenclature 
of, 404-6 ; confused with Ceylon, 
419; erroneous location of, 424, 
425, 427. 

Andamanese, the, 38, 72 ; their con- 
nection with the Aiidhras discussed, 
29 n. 2 ; reputetl oviparous origin 
of, 393 ; roniiectioA suggested be- 
tween the Airrhadoi and, 402 n. 

Andamans, the, islands, 38 ; relics of 
stone age found in, 254 n. 1 ; 
manufactures of, 254 n. 1 ; other 
designations of, 379, 383 n. 1, 389. 
389 n. 2, 640 n. 1, 826 ; the name 
discussed, 383 n., 391 ; inhabitants 
of, 384 D., 389, 826; account of, 
389 ; a sacred relic of, 390 ; con- 
nect^ with Bazakata and Aginnatni, 
392 ; svnoiitical table of the nomen- 
clature' of, 404 - 6 ; couneetioii 
1>etweeu SrI-Bhoja and, 640 n. 1. 
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Andarae. ADdhras. 

Andhaka, Andhala, island. (SS^^Andaloa, 
Puio. 

Andhaka, the, people, probably settlers 
in the Andamans, 395 n. 1 ; a 
West Indian tribe, 612 ; related to 
the Bhojas, 612 ; term connected 
with Andaman, 612 ; a branch of 
the Yadaya, 612 n. 3. 

Andhra Island. See Andalas, Pulo. 

Andhras, the, race, 28 ; where located 
by Megasthenes, 28 ; their habitat, 
29 ; extent of their kingdom, 29, 30, 
32, 34 ; probable derivation of the 
name, 29 n. 2 ; the Airrhadoi of 
Ptolemy, 29 ; their extraction, 29. 

Andragide. See ludragiri, kingdom. 

Andramania, *■ Island of Gold,’ desig- 
nation of the Andamans and Niko- 
bars, 391 n. 2, 398. 

Andre- Indi, probable derivation of, 
29 n. 2. 

• Andre- Indi.’ See Andhras. 

Andripoivre. See Indrapura. 

Anfujah, Ankujah, town, capital of 
Anjabah, 571 ; location of, 573 ; 
possibly identical with Zanzibar, 
577, 577 n. 1. 

An-gyi, district, 72 ; the ancient Dala, 
666 n. 2 ; anecdote respecting the 
name of, 666 n. 2. 

Ang Chumnik. See Ba P‘hnom, 

Ang Chumnik iouscriptions, 209, 212, 
235. 

Ahga, district, the name of the south- 
ern part of Tonkin, 235 ; also 
designated Malinl, 235. 

Anga Isle, possibly connected with 
Angaman, 395. 

Angaman, Angamanam, possibly con- 
nected with Anga Isle, 395 ; deri- 
vation of the name discussed, 395 ; 
designations of the Andamans and 
Nikobars, 383 n., 398. 

Angami, the, tribe, a hill tribe of 
Upper Asam, 395 n. 3. ^ 

Ahgapuri, town, the capital of Ahera, 
235 n. 1. 

Angkor, capital of Kamboja, 526 n. 

Angkor-buri, P‘hnoin, 206. 

Angkor- wat, inscriptions collected at, 
174, 175. 

Anina. identified with Yung-ning, 829. 

Aniabah, island, capital of, 571 ; a 
designation of Zanzibar Island, 571. 

Ankheiru. See Argeiru, city. 

An-kieu, ruins of, 779. 

Annam, kingdom, 111, 121, 122, 123, 
134; Ptolemy’s error in the coast- 
line of, 13, 14, 17. 23; coast bf, 
22 ; early settlers in, 131 ; identical 


with the Great Gulf, 225 ; tonal 
marks of, 226 n. ; place-names of, 

226 D. ; king of, captured P*hot- 
th8, 229; C*ha-bftn captured by, 
230 ; war with Campa, 275, 276 ; 
forces of, routed by the Cham, 276 ; 
origin of the name, 327 ; Hw§, the 
capital of, 780 ; cannibalism in, 827. 

Annam Biver, identical with Ngan- 
nankiang, 372. 

Annamese, the, 128 n. 2, 130, 132 ; 
names applied to the, 225 n. 1 . 

Annamese Annals, the, 227, 227 n. 1, 

227 n. 6, 228 n. 3, 299, 305, 350, 
351 n. 1, 373. 

Annamese language, words and terms, 
40 n. 2. 55, 66, 72, 126, 128 n. 2, 
131, 135 n. 1. 148, 159 n. 2. 

Annamese records, etc., 126, 147, 153. 

Anouk -ngay, estuary, 41. 

An-pa-erb, an envoy sent to China, 
648. 

An^umat, mountain, identical with 
Rsabha, 164; a silver mountain, 
164, 672. 

Ant, legend respecting an, as large as 
a cat, 643, 643 n. 1. 

Antedated events, 63, 69. 

Anthropophagi. See Cannibals. 

Antibole, a river port, 47 ; identified 
with the Meghna estuary of the 
Ganges, 832 ; Wilford’s identification 
of, 832. 

Anuruddha, king of Pagan, 74, 75, 
190. 

Aor, Pulo, 721, 723. 

Apes, Chinese, of legendary folk-lore, 
788. 

Apheterion, location of, 743 ; port for 
ships bound for Khryse, 743. 

Api Passage, sea route through, 715 
n. 1. 

Arab geographers, travellers, etc., 
57, 80, 88, 91, 113. 

Arab settlements, 679. 

Arabic words and terms, 88, 89. 

Araguam, 38. 

Arakan, kingdom, 28, 29, 33, 36, 39, 
41, 42, 45, 54, 58, 68, 69, 90 n., 
121, 129, 165 ; Ptolemy’s error 

regarding the coast of, 5, 11, 13; 
annals of, 30, 39 ; Triglypton 

located in, 30 ; early kings of, 30, 
31 ; other designations of, 32, 38, 
38 n. 2, 39, 40 n. 3, 426, 670 n. 1 ; 
centre of Kalinga rule, 34 ; silver- 
mines of, 37, 39 n. 1, 40 n. 3, 51, 
740 ; the Argyra of Ptolemy, 37, 
40 n. 3 ; inhabited by Negritos, 38; 
derivation of the name, 40, 40 n. 3 ; 
independence of, in Ptolemy’s time. 
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43 ; DhafiilaTati, the capital of, 43 ; 
ailver imported into, 43 n. 1 ; iden- 
tified with Ramanfia, 57 ; the 
ancient capital of, 96 ; the Barakfira 
Emporion of Ptolemy, 400 n. 2 ; 
list of places on the coast of, 666 ; 

f laces in, correspond to places in 
abadiu, 656 ; extent of the colonies 
of, 657; settled by the Mofi-KhmSr, 
657 ; remoral of the capital of 
Southern, 832. 

Arakan, Old, city, 43. 

Arakan River, iiiee Kuladan. 

Arakan Roma, mountains, 33, 54, 58, 
65 ; identified with Maiandros, 
51 ; still traceable in mid-ocean, 
402 n. 

Arakanese language. 40. 

Arakhdsia, the derivative of Arakan, 
40 n. 3 ; the inhabitants of, 40 n. 3 ; 
also called ‘ White India,* 668 ; 
derivation of the name, 668 n. 2. 
Arakundur, river, position of, 668 n. 3. 
Aramana; kingdom, a designation of 
Ramanna, 750. 

Arampalli, town, identified with 

Ptolemy’s A^eiru, 659. 

Aratta, identin^ with Gujarath, 

29 n. 2. 

Ardandan, province, 64. 

Areia, the derivative of Airrhsuloi, 
41 n. 

Argalu, city, connected with Argeirii, 
659. 

Argapura, city, relics of antiquity 
found at, 458 n. 2. 

Argari, 4Q n. 3 ; connected with 

Achebi 667 ; location of, 667. 
Argaric Gulf, location of, 659, 667 ; 

connected with Acheh, 667. 
Argeiron, 40 n. 3. 

Argeiru, city, manufactures of, 669 ; 
other designations of, 659 ; identifi- 
cation of, discussed, 659, 659 n. 1 ; 
connected with Ptolemy’s Argyre, 
659. 

Argulj, connected with Argyre and 

Achelji, 834. 

Arguropolis. See Ai^iru, city. 
Argyra, ‘the Silver Country,’ 34, 39 ; 
idfentified with Arakan, 37, 38, 40 
n. 3, 43, 736 ; it.8 connection with 
Rakhaing and the Rak$asa discussed, 
37-9 ; derivation of the name, 43 ; 
the silver-mines of, 51, 424; the 
name discussed, 736. 

Argj're, city, 668 n. 3 ; identified with 
Achtih, 40 11 . 3, 458, 590, 667, 
698, 706, 736 ; production of gold, 
41 n. ; the capital of labadiu, 458, 
656, 698, 736 ; the capital of the 


chief kingdom of Sumatra, 590, 669, 
681 ; the name discussed, 658, 659, 
736 ; position assigned to, in old 
maps, 669 ; successive designations 
of, 681 ; possiblv connected with 
Tarshish, 706 ; silver of, 706 ; con- 
nected with Argulj, 834. 

Ari - mardana - pura, kingdom, the 
ancient name of Pagan, 63, 746 ; 
kings of, 746. 

Ari-4amanam, Ari-4ambala, district, 
term connected with Arisabion, 63. 

Arian, Ariano, district, corresponds to 
Shonbo or Bhanio, 63 ; connected 
with Arisabion, 63. 

Arisa-mlen, Ari-sein-myo, the probable 
local name of Arisabion, 63. 

Arisabion, district, identified with 
Shenbo and Sein, 61-3, 734, 829 ; 
connected with Arian, Amie, and 
Mien, 63 ; connected with the Tan 
State, 182. 

Arkung, district, connected with 
Arakan, 38, 90 n. 

Armanan , island, possible identification 
of, 387 n. 4, 422. 

Arnnaya (? a king), 492 n. 2. 

Afrankarai, town, identified with 
Argeiru, 40 n. 3, 659 n. 1. 

Arrows, poisoned, used by various 
tribes, 273 n. 1, 502, 694 n. 4. 

Ar^abhf. See K$abha, hill. 

Ar^fr, island, camphor found in, 
437 n., 667 n., 702; identical with 
Argyri?, 681 ; probably a designation 

_ of Acheb* 667 n., 702. 

Aru,king of , Portuguese assisted by, 654. 

Arja-mahasafighika school introduced 
into Palembang, 610. 

Aryan, the, people, 101. 

Aryauto, Aryawto, * coast-dwellers,’ 
29 n. 2 ; name connected with 
Aginnatai, 393 n. 1. 

Asahan, a possession of Acheh* 705. 

Asam, Assam, kingdom, 127, 134, 138, 
140 ; Thai invasion of, 154 ; also 
designated Kaiiiarupa, 773, 8f3 ; 
three kinds of rhinocerases in, 833. 

Asama, the, people, 154. 

Asaraese words and terras, 154. 

Asia, Central, 4-6, 14, 159, 160. 

AsiknI. See Chinilb, river. 

Asin, river, identical with the Hsi- 
kiang, 617 n. 2. 

Aslta. See Chinabakeer, river. 

A4oka, king of Magadha, 123, 123 n.2; 
date of, 290 n 1 ; conquered Van- 
lang, 291 ; exploits of, 297 n. 2; 
conquests of, 320 n. 1 ; miracle 
worked by, 320 n. 1. See aUo 
Dharraa^oka. 
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A^oka-vardhana. See Thuk-P'han. 
Asone, the, people, identical with the 
Orn'ang, 765. 

Aapithra, town, identified ^^'^th Lui- 
chau, 26, 251 n., 377 ; derivation 
of the name, 735. 

Aspithra, river, McCrindlr's erroneous 
lonj^iude of the mouth of the, 6. 
Asrnr, island, possibly Ar^Ir, iaiaud, 
667 n. 

Assi, king^ of, 704. 

Aataipri, meunini;* of the name, 177. 
Aatina, city, alle'jed capital of Java, 
592 n. 1. 

Athenaguron, identified with Dinajpur, 
835. 

Atjeh. See Acheh, kingdom. 

Attaba, river, Ptolemy’s stream in the 
Malay Peninsula, 81 ; identided 
with the Tiibili River, 105 ; con- 
nected with the Tringano, 105 ; 
origin of the name discussed, 730; 
location of, 759 ; identification of, 
759. 

Auru, kingdom, a kingdom of Sumatra, 

4 55 n. 1. 

Austin Strait, between the North and 
Middle Andamans, 379. 

Auxul, city, on Tlla Jana, 647. 

Ava, city, also designated 8hwe-va, 
56; identical with Lawek, 162 n. 1 ; 
amber- W'<»rk3 at, 582 n. 1. 

Ava, kingdom, 58 ; a designation of 
Rurma, 56. 

Ava. See Xravati, river. 

Avalokitesvara, statue of, 599. 

Avatrana, district, possibly a prototype 
of She-p*o-ta, 464 n. 2. 

Awi-Dichu, a Siamese leader, 645 ; 

captured Pasai, 645, 

Axes, offered to the genius of Mount 
Ba-vf, 341 n. 1. 

Ayer Tawar, district, gold 4rotained 
from, 477 n. 1. 

Ayer- tawar, Pulo, the residence of the 
Rnja of Kalungi, 509 n. 2 ; identifi- 
cation and location of, 509 n. 2. 
Avetthema, Ayetthiraa, 86, 90 n. ; 
identifioti with Goja-mattika-nagara, 
83, 85 ; other designations of, 819. 
Ay<*dhyapura, city, identified with 
Ayuthia, 508 n. 

Ayuthia, city, 111 n. 1, 151 n. 2; the 
law code of, 84 n. 2 ; the former 
DvaravatT, 176, 177; foundation of, 
181, 183, 631 ; capital of Siem-lo, 
184: ; identified with Ayodhyapura, 
608 n. ; the old Siamese capital, 
508 n,, 717 n. 1 ; other designations 
of, 646 ; perversion of the name. 
717 n.l. 


Ayuthia, chronicles of, 632 n. 1, 649, 
775. 

de Azevedo, Antonio Miranda, a fort 
built and commanded by, 653, 654. 

d'Azevedo, Lopo, fort at Pacem dis- 
mantled by, 654 ; mastered Pacem 
and Aru, 654. 

B 

discussion of the term, 308, 309, 
309 n. 1, 310. 

Ba-dcm, Mount, remains of an Indu 
temple on, 220. 

Ba-dii, an inscribed stela found at, 
280, 281, 281 n. 1. 

B:i-hung. See P‘o-feng, district. 

Bti-lang. See Ho-ling, state. 

Ba-T^oi, country, probably the Leston 
Khora of Ptolemy, 161 n. 2 ; the 
Annnmese form of*P‘o-li, 772. 

Ba P‘hnom, city, other designations 
of, 204 n. 2 ; capital of Komar prob- 
ably transferred to, 204 ; Buddhist 
monasUiry at, 204 n. 2 ; probably 
the ancient capital of Fu-nan, 209. 

Ba-Sak. See Campas^ak, kingdom. 

Jid-sheh^ 309 n. 2 ; ( Jiamterm applied 
to the priesthood, 309, 309 u. 2 ; a 
Brahman teacher, 795. 

Ba-TC* Son, mountain, identical with 
Nui Ba - T6,^ 159 n. 1. 

Ba-vi, Mount, Ou-ki settled at, 340 ; 
offerings made to the genius of, 341 
n. 1 ; the chief of the Son-tifl re- 
sided on, 343, 344 ; description of, 

344 n. 3; legend respecting, 345 n. ; 
a statue of St. Michael to be erected 
on, 345 n. ; three temples on, 345 n. ; 
to become a place of pilgrimage, 

345 ri. 

Ba-viet, kingdom, designated Mabed, 
205. 

Bahi, Pulo, erroneous designation of 
Si-Malur, 446. 

Bach-hSk, village, on the site of 
P‘hong Ch6u, 798. 

Bach-jang, river, other designations 
of the, 798. 

Baeh-ma, mountain, 201. 

Bacumoran, islands, designation of the 
Andamans and Nikobars, 397. 

Badakhshan, district, 39 n. 2 ; a 
designation of nart of Upper Burma, 
40 n. 3 ; spinels obtained from, 741. 

Jiadavdnala, a sort of volcanic fire, 672. 

Badracan, island, a designation of 
Madramakan, 752 n. 1. 

Babnar, the, people, probably the 
Barrhai of Ptolemy, 130. 

Baizah, the term discussed, 393, 394. 
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Bajau^ the term discussed, 503 u. 1. 

Baiau, Bajo, Baju, the, people, other 
forms ol the name, 366 n. 1, 804; 
of Borneo, 366 n. 1, 395 n. 1, 612; 
description of, 503 n. 1 ; probably 
tortoise-shell traders, 671 n. 

Bajau, island, one of the Anambas, 
722. 

Baju, village, location of, .584 n. 2. 

Baiur Bay, location of, 584 n. 2. 

Bak>nin, district, connected with 
V6-bin, 350. 

Biikara, kingdom, location of, 541 
n. 1 ; otlujr designations of, 656. 

B^kargunj, 744. 

B.'iknwan, village, location of, 683 n. 2. 

Bakorigiin, state, connected with Man- 
copa, 688 n. 1. 

Baktra, 669 ; derivation of, 40 n. 3. 

Bnktrioi, the, people, inhabitants of 
ArakhOsia, 40 n. 3. 

Bnkumeran. Sec Nichomeran, islands. 

Jial, derivation and meanings of the 
term, 789. 

Bal, city, other designations of, 780. 

Bal-Aiiga. See Bal-Aiigwe, city. ^ 

Bal^Angwe, city, identical with C‘ha- 
ban, 229, 780; the Balonga Metro- 
polis of Ptolemy, 238 n 1, 242, 268, 
269, 277 ; other designations of, 
268, 271, 274, 508 n. ; the capital 
of Lower (/ampa, 269-71, 696, 
710 ; derivation of the name, 269; 
the derivations of names applied 
to, 271, 272 ; j)rohably Mura-rnja’s 
royal city, 270 ; stormed and cap- 
tured, 275, 276, 696, 703 ; renamed 
Kwl-ndii, 276 ; the last king of, 
697 n. 1. 

Bal-Batthinong, city, seat of govern- 
ment of Canipa, 230, 780. 

Bal Hangov, city, 228 n. 3 ; Cham 
term, designating II we, 229 ; the 
foundation of, 697 n. 1, 779 ; 
location of, 779 ; origin of the name, 
779 ; identification of, 791. 

Bal Thvu Bal Lai, town, identification 
of, 779. 

Bal ah aka, mountain, on Narikela, 
807, 809. 

Bnlaksn, district, 39 n. 2 ; connected 
with Badakhslian, 40 n. 3 ; other 
forms of the name, 741 ; location 
and identification of, 741. 

Bnlarama, god, copper axes offered to, 
341 n. 1. 

Bulas rubies. See Rubies, Balos. 

Balasa, district, identified with P‘o-lo-sa, 
831. 

Halassia, district, 39 n. 2, 42, 741, 
742 ; not connected with Badakh- 


shan, 831 ; a district or city of 
Upper Burma, 831 ; connected with 
P‘o-lo-8a, 831. ^e aUo Burma, 
Upper. 

Balcia. See Balassia, district. 

Bal^, identification of, 807. 

Balhara, state, 57. 

Bali, island, 98 n. ; P‘o-tcng wrongly 
identified with, 473. 

Baling, village, location of, 505. 

Balkh, 40 n. 3. 

Ballazia. See Balassia, district. 

Balom. See Belum. 

Balonga Metropolis, must be dis- 
tinguished from Balongka, 111 ; 
identified with C*h;4-bun, 233, 277 ; 
identical with Bal-Angwe, 238 n. 1, 
242, 268, 269, 277, 732; other 
designations of, ‘268, 271, 277; 

derivation of the name, *269, 270 ; 
present account of the aucieiit site 
of, 277. 

Balongka, town, 17, 21, 22, 40 n. 1 ; 
Ptolemy’s Golden Khersonese ends 
at, 81 ; an inland town of the 
Golden Khersonese, 111; distinct 
from Balonga Metropolis, 111 ; 
identified with C*hurap‘hon, 111 ; 
other desi^atioDs of, 112, 761; 
legend of Buddha connected with, 
114 ; location of, 731 ; probably the 
capital of Kamalahka, 731. 

Balu-chaung, stream, 741. 

Balus Island, productions of, 430 ; 
suggested identification of, 430 ; 
inhabited by cannibals, 430. See 
also Nalfish, island. 

Bamboo, camphor produced from, 444, 
444 n. 2. 

Bamboo Island, identification of, 711. 

Ban C‘hawa, village, designated also 
Miiang Xftva, 461 n. 1; noted for 
turtle-doves, 4 61 n. 1. 

Ban-shua. See nwnng-ch‘ao, rebel 
leader. 

Bananas, 387 n. 4, 551, 555. 

Bandama - ceti. Sec l^rathama - cetT, 
monument. 

Bandan, country, sent tribute to Java, 
581 n. 3. 

Bandas, islands, connected with the 
Island of Spices, 655. 

Bandhuma-pura, town,' a chief tow^n 
of Siam, 176 ; name changed to 
SuvaiT^a-purf, 190, 192 ; connectcni 
with P‘an-p‘aii, 830, 83*2. 

Bandon, village and district, 78, 79, 
470 n. 1, 832 ; identical with Wan- 
tan, 106 ; bight of, 721, 761 ; con- 
ncHjted with Patanor, 822. 

Bang, cape, 800. 
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Bang, or P‘hrah Bang, statue of 
Buddha, 149 n. 1 ; explanation of 
the name, 768. 

Bang-an, ancient remains at, 791. 

Bang Pla-soi, other designations of, 
824. 

Bangka mines, the, discovery of, 
470 n. 1. 

Bangkani. 5'.?^ Banyak, West, island. 

Bangklia, island, location of, 577. 

Bangkok, the royal temple in, 107. 

Bangoran, Banguran, island, a desig- 
nation of Great Naturia, 707 n. 2, 
708 n. 1, 709, 713, 715. 

Banong. See Penong, the, people. 

Bnnthai^ meaning of the term, 775. 

Banthai-mas, district, 7 ; location of, 
193 ; the ancient ruins of, 193 ; 
wrested from the Annarae.se, 195 n. 1 . 

Bauthai-ma^, a mart, 7 ; the chief 
seat of trade on the Gulf of Siam, 
8 ; the Pithonobastc of Ptolemy, 
192, 731 ; derivation of the name, 
193 ; an important trade centre, 
193 ; erroneous account of its 
destruction, 194, 195;. other desig- 
nations of, 195 n. 2 ; probably the 
capital of Komar, 202, 203. 

BanttiM-ma^, river, 77«5; connected 
with the Pa.4ak, 193, 194; defeat of 
the Siame.se fleet in the, 194, 195 

Barn'ak, islands, eoimected with the 
IVfaniolai, 421 ; probably correspond 
to the Berawa Islands, 448. 

Bfinyak, Great, island, included in 

Ptolemy’s Barusai, 446. 

Banyak, Tiittle, island, included in 

Ptolemy’s Barusai, 446/ 

Banyak, We^t, island, includeil in 

Ptolemy’s Barusai, 446 ; other 
designations of, 448, 448 n. 2. 

Bap Harbour, connected with Kdn 
MOn harbour, 793. 

Barabanga estuary, the Kamberikhon 
of Ptolemy, 9. 

Barago Point, connected with the 
Sarabarik Gulf, 71 n. ; name con- 
nected with Bharu, 400 n. 2. 

Baragu, 807 

Bartihnagar, port, description of the 
inhabitants around, 400 n. 2 ; 
identification of, discussed, 401 n., 
402 n., 403 n., 808; probable site 
of, 402 n. , 403 n. ; connected with 
Po-lo, 403 n. ; possible origin of 
the name, 807. 

Barakura, a mart and state, 37, 42, 
43, 43 n 1 ; ancient capital of 
Arakan, 42, 155 ; derivation of the 
name, 42 ; repro.sented Arakan in 
Ptolemy’s time, 42, 43, 400 n. 2, 


670 n. 1 ; probably identioal with 
Dhannavatl, 43 ; identified with 
P‘o-hui-kia-lu,58. 467 ; erroneously 
connected with Bareuathra, 1«55 ; 
connected with Bhani, 400 n. 2. 

Barata Bay, on Narkondam, 403 n. 

Baratan Island, 392, 400 n. 2 ; in- 
cluded in Ptolemy’s Bazakata, 379. 

Barbarians, 124. 

Barbarous states, the states outside 
the Chinese border described as, 123 ; 
Ptolemy’s account of the, 123. 

Barberyu, the Nubartha of Ptolemj’, 

12 . 

Bardia, town, also called C‘hump‘hon, 
470 n. 1 ; possibly connectea with 
P‘o-ta, 822. 

Bareuathra, city, identified with 
Barikan, 155 ; erroneously identified 
with Barakura, 155 ; connectea with 
Paripatra, 155 ,* derivation of the 
name, 155. See also Barcukora ; 
P*huen, Miiang 

Bareukora, city, 295 n. 3 ; probably 
connected with Miiang P‘huen, 364 
II. 2, 769 ; derivation of the name, 
732 ; identification of, 769. See 
also Bareuathra; P‘huen, Miiang. 

Baria. See Saigon, town. 

Barikan, Borikan, city, the Bareuathra 
of Ptolemy, 155 ; formation of, 769. 

Barkan, island, 577 ; connected with 
Prakao, 577 n. 2. 

Baraiavar, Barmapura. See Varma- 
pura, town. 

Barn Island, a designation of Pulo 
Senaug, 815. 

Barrebam, village, 729. 

Barrebara. See Berabonna, mart. 

Barrhai, the, people, probably identical 
with the Bahnar, 130; habitat of, 
356, 362, 803 ; identified with the 
P‘ii-crli, 363, 365, 366, 732 ; a 
probable foundation of, 364 n. 2 ; 
suggested racial connections of, 365, 
372, 732, 803; other designations, 
769. 

Bartayl, Berf.ayl. See Dhulail^ island. 

Barus, district, on the Sumatra coast, 
427, 590 ; the Barusai Islands named 
from, 428 ; confused with the islands 
near, 428 ; described as an island, 
431 ; other designations of, 434, 
445, 584 n. 3, 611, 619 ; names of 

I daces connected with, 445 ; well 
cnown to Arab travellers, 679; 
a possession of Acheh, 705. 

terra for camphor, or camphor - 
oil, 440, 440 n. 1. 

Barusai, islands, 587 ; identification 
with the Fansur or Pin*8U Islands, 
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427 ; inhabited by cannibals, 428 ; 
a favourite haunt of the Batta, 428 ; 
ori^n of the name, 428 ; noted for 
the Fansur camphor, 428 ; confused 
with the district of HarQs, 428 ; names 
of islands included in Ptolemy’s, 
446, 468. 

Barwan. Sec Beruan, state. 

Basai. See Bassein. 

Basak, city or villag’e, possibly con- 
nected with Peh-shih, 167 n., 802. 

Base stations in Ptolemaic geography, 
3-6, 16-19, 21. 

Bnsim. See Bassein. 

Basitang, location of, 674 ; a posses- 
sion of Achch, 705. 

Basma, Basman, kingdom, 834 ; con- 
nected with Pasai, 613 n. 1, 642 n. 2, 
645 ; the people of, 695. 

Bassac. See CampAi^ak, kingdom. 

Bassein, city and district, 52, 65, 77, 
90 n. ; other designations of, 50, 
50 n. 1 ; foundation of, 50 ; the 
thirty-two cities of, subject to the 
M6ns,51 ; erroneously connected with 
Ptolemy’s Besynga, 51, 70 ; also 
designated Cbou-mei-liu, 523 n. 2 ; 
identihed with Pasai, <>56 ; ships 
from Ceylon arrived at, 750. 

Bassein, city (Indian), 48,49. 

Bassein, river, 48, 49, 77 ; erroneous 
position given to the, 60. 

Bata, probably identical with P‘o-ta, 
470 n. 1. ; tin-mines at, 470 n. 1. 

Bataham, district, camphor found at, 
437 n. 

Batai camphor, 811. 

Batang, district, identified with Ma- 
iling, 450 n. 2. 

Batang- Asei, district, gold produced 
at, 631. 

Batavia, a state of the Island of 
Java, 637 ; foundation of, 637 ; a 
mart for tortoise-shell, 671 n, 

Batech. See Battak, district. 

Batoi, the, people connected with the 
Batta, 660. 

Batta, Battak, the, people, 646 ; face- 
tattooing among, 367 n. 3 ; a rem- 
nant of, in Bakara, 541 n. 1 ; form 
of writing among, 595 ; connected 
with Ptolemy’s Batoi, 660 ; de- 
scended from the Indonesians, 
660 n* 2 ; habitat of, 660 n. 2 ; 
cannibalism of, 660 n. 2 ; doubt- 
fully connected with the Padaians, 
660 n. 2. 

Battak, district, the cannibal inhabi- 
tants of, 652 ; human skulls used as 
currency in, 6«52. 

Battak writing, 505 n. 2, 


Batti Malv, island, 421 ; probably 
corresponds to Malhan, 401, 402* 

Batu, islands, identided with Ptolemy’s 
Sabadcibai, 446 ; inhabitants of, 
448.^ 

Batu Atap, mount, the source of the 
Attaba River, 105 ; the source of 
the T>ebeh, 759. 

Batu Berhala, 388 n. ; a .stone idol, 
806. 

Batu Kawa, a stone idol, discovery of, 
806. 

Batu Sawar, a possession of Acheh, 
705. 

Bauwal Tslatid, probably included with 
Kau-lan Shan, 712; other designa- 
tions of, 712 ; rendezvous for Chinese 
convoys, 712. 

Bayang,* village, 211 ; inscription of, 

211 . 

Bazakuta, island, 411 ; identification 
of, 379, 427 ; murex shell- fish on, 
379, 379 n. 3 ; inhabitants of, 379 ; 
name probably synonymous with 
Aginnatai, 382, 383 ; derivation of 
the name discussed, 384, 393, 393 
n. 3 ; name connected with Bhoja, 
613. 

Beacon at Hsin-chou, 781. 

Beajfi, Biaju. See Bajau, the, people. 

Bodtarkalah, island, identification of, 
discussed, 387 n. 4. 

Beduanda Jawa, the, tribe, a chief 
tribe of Keiiibau, 510 ii. 3. 

Belala dynasty, 826. 

B^hindus, the*, people, habitat of, 729, 
730 ; connected with the Pulindas, 
729, 730. 

Belawan, river, location of, 601 n. 1. 

Beligum, village, 387 n. I ; identical 
with Pieh-lo-li, 386 u. 3 ; seaport 
and fishing village, 386 u. 3. 

Beligdma, footprint and temples at 
the foot of the, cliff, 390 n. 1. 

Belitong. See Billiton, island. 

Belum, gold-mines at, 477 n. 1. 

Beji-ng6. See Saigon, town. 

Benares, city, 45. 

Bengal, kingdom, 9, 29 n. 2, 39 n. 2, 
46, 85 ; names applied to, 53, 92, 
466 n. 2. 

Bengal, Bay of, 30, 73, 93, 94 ; 
difficulty of idciilifyiiig Ptolemy’s 
places on the, I ; the Magnus Sinus 
of Ptolemy, 2 ; ea.stem side of the, 
lengthened by Ptolemy, 14 ; islands 
in the, 23, 24, 28, 38 n. 2 ; identifi- 
cation of Ptolemy’s islands in the, 
24, 25 ; also designated the Gangetic 
Gulf, 47 ; table of places opposite 
the east coast of the, 426. 
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Bengali place-names, 44. 

Bengkulen, residency, 452-4 ; hairy 
dwarfs in, 687. 

Beugku-ule, residency, a designation 
of Bengkulen, 706 ; a possession of 
Acheb, 706. 

Benjoin, a product of Sumatra and 
Borneo, 638, 638 n. 3. 

Beutan, village, location of, 533, 821. 

Beiiua, the, people, 251 n. 1 ; facc- 
tfittooing among, 367 n. 3. 

Bepirus llu., streams, two unnameii 
Ptolemaic streams, 834 ; the northern 
corresponds to theOandak, 831, 835; 
the southern to part of the Brahma- 
putra, 835. 

Bepyrrhos, mountains, 54, 834 ; a 

stream of the Boanas coiiie.s from, 
134 ; a designation of the I'atkoi 
Mountains, 729 ; the name di.scus.scd, 
729, 835. 

Bcrabai, citv, 81, 83, 98 ; identified 
with Mergiii, 21, 70, 82, 384 n. : 
l onnectial witli Pa - lo - p‘ei, 84 ; 
iilentitication of, discussed, 84 n. 2 ; 
the name discussed, 729. 

Berahai, cape, identified w'ith Boyce’s 
Point, 81. 

Berahonna, a mart, 743;^ erroneously 
identified with Saiidowa^, 46, 47 ; 
probably identical witii Pienue-goon- 
i"wa, 47, 48 ; name of, connected 
with Bharu, 400 n. 2 ; site of, 
401 11 . ; derivation of the name, 728. 

Berauang, state, connecte<l w4th Po- 
lo-an, 825 ; location of, 825. 

Berawa, islands, inhabitants of, 447 ; 
identitiention of, 448 ; the name 
di8cu.ssed, 448 ; probably behmg to 
the Barusai, 448. 

Berba, river, probably tbc ancient 
name of the Chiu-chiang, 617 n. 2. 

Berhala, Pulo, pos.sibly identical with 
Sau-fo Ileii, 617. 

Bernam, river, 100 ; position of, 522. 

Berserah, village, 518 n. 1. 

JBert.ayl Island. See Dhutail, island. 

Beruan, state, 688 n. 1 ; probably 
identicai with Fo-lo-an, 600, 601 n. 

Beseidai, the, people, habitat of, 830. 

Besilam, river, 626. 

Be.synga, a mart, 51, 71, 90 n. ; 
erroneously connected with Bassein, 
50 n, 1, 51; connected with Tha- 
htuu, 76 ; identified with Rangun, 
72, 76, 77 ; identification with 

Bassein impossible, 77 ; derivation 
of the name, 729. 

Besynga, river, derivation of the name, 
75-7, 750; its identity discussed, 
76, 76 ; probably identical with the 


Illaing, 75 ; identified with the 
Iravati, 509 n. 2; other designations 
of, 509 n. 2. 

Besyngeitai, Coast of the, a designation 
of the Gulf of Martaban, 64, 70; 
identified with Ramannadesa, 65. 

Besyngeitai, the, people, of Ptolemy, 
64, 70 ; described as cannibals, 70, 
71 ; derivation of the name, 729. 

Betel -chewing pojiulations of South 
China, 780. 

BOtumah, island, 199 n. 4 ; identified 
with Tamasuk, 199, 199 n. 3 ; 

probably rijpreseiitcd the Johor 
district, 200, 221 ; connected with 
Singapore, 200, 533, 777 ; identical 
with Pciitam Island, 536 ; location 
of, 536 ; connected with Sutnah, 575 ; 
identification of, discussed, 576 ii. 1 ; 
other designations of, 821. 

Beureuleung, state, 688 n. 1 ; probably 
the ancient Fo-lo-an, 600, 601 n. 1. 

Bghai Karen, the, people, litholatry' 
among, 120 n. (3). 

Bhadradhipatisvara, temple dedicated 
to, 545. 

Bhadravarmau, king, 781. 

Bhiigalpur, kingdom, the Amgas, 
people of, 51 ; identical with Campa, 
51. 

Bhairava, w'orsbip of, 756. 

Bhamo, town, 61, 66, 786 ; derivation 
of the name, 42 n. ; formerly dcsig-- 
nated Campanagara, 42 n. ; chief 
city of the Shen state, 62 ; position 
of, corresponds to Arian, 63 ; country 
round, formed the ancient state of 
Shen, 370 ; other designations of, 
747 ; ruins, possibly of Old, 747. 

Bhuratavar^a (India), 29, 381 n. 

Bharga, the, people (India), 141. 

Bharu, kingdom, location of, discussed, 
400 11 . 2 ; connected with Barakura 
Emporion, 400 n. 2 ; name of, con- 
nected with Berahonna and Barago 
Point, 400 n. 2 ; a designation of 
the Andaniau-Nikobar Archipelago, 
403 11. 

Bharii-nagara, town, capital of Bharu, 
400 11. 2. 

Bharuch, port, identical with Bharu- 
kaccha, 382 ii. 

Bharukaccha, port, a dcsignatiuu of 
Bharuch, 382 n. ; a seaport in 
Bharu, 400 n. 2. 

Bhaskara Acaryn, calls Eastern India 
Aindra, 29. 

Bhava- varman, king, 1 67 , 1 69 , 1 69 n. 1 , 
206 ; inscriptions of, 212. 

Bhavya. See Bhava-varman, king, 

Bhikfus^ over a thousand in Bhoja, 619. 
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Bhiktima^a. See Pithonobaste, mart. 
Bhilsa Topes, found at Vedisa, 747. 
Bhilu, the, people, 257 ; connected 
with the Bila, 257 n. 1 ; name 
applied to the Taru Karens, 786. 
Bhilu -gyun, island, 38, 761, 807 ; 
inhabited by cannibals, 71 ; sug- 

f ested identification with Bill us 
sland, 430. 

Bhimas, the, people, writing among, 
595 n. 2. 

Bhimaseua, Bhimsen, demigod, 809. 
Bhoja, kingdom and town, country 
about IIw§ known as, 229 n. 2 ; 
connected with Palembang, 229 n. 2, 
612 ; capital of Sri-Bhoja, 619 ; 
an important port, 619 ; u centre of 
Buddhist learning, 619 ; trade 
between China and India and, 619. 
Bhoja, the, people, related to the 
Andhaka, 612; a seafaring race, 
612; of Palembang, 612; the 
name discussed, 612, 613 ; a branch 
of the Yadava, 612 n. 3. 
Bhojii-pura. See Fo-shih-pu-lo, dis- 
trict. 

Bhojaka, the, people, descendants of 
tbe Bhoja, 612 n. 3. 

Bhojakata, city, foundation of, 393 
n. 3, 611 ; connected with Bazakata, 
393 n. 3. 

Bhraja. See Bhoja, kingdom. 
Bhukam. See Bukam, kingdom. 
Bhumavati. See Mengdun, city. 
Bhupa-deva, king of San-£o-ch*i, 623. 
Bf-spnga, river, a possible designation 
of the Hlaing, 77. 

Biaju. See Bajau, the, people. 

Biar, state, identiheation of, 688 n. 1. 
Bich, seaport, 801. 

Bien-hoa, Bien-hwa, district, 215 ; 

identification of, 778. 

Bien>Hoa, river, identical with the 
D6ng-nai, 215. 

Bijnagar. See Viiaya-nagara. 

Blla, the, tribe, habitat "of, 257 n., 
786 ; po&sibly the Bhilu, 257 n. ; 
their identification discassed, 257 n., 
786. 

Billiton, island, other designations of, 
167 n., 712 ; erroneous identifica- 
tions of, 712, 712 n. 1. 

Bin-din, town and district, the centre 
of Lower Campu civilization, 237 ; 
name applied to Kwi-non, 238 n. 1, 
277 ; capital of a Cham kingdom, 
263 ; reauced by famine, 277 ; second 
city of, built by Ja-long, 277. 
Bill-thuo, district, the Cham driven 
to, 226, 268, 269. 

Blh-thwbn. See Bifi-thun, district. 


Binh-dinb.^ See BTn-dTn, district. 

Bintang, island, probably identical 
with Dhuljail, 558, 620 ; other 

designations of, 558. 

Birnl, state, 513 n. 1. 

Bisa, district, inhabitants of, 830. 

Biserat, Siamese headquarters in Java, 
518 n. 1 ; caves and Buddhist 
shrines at, 518 n. 1. 

Bi$nul6k, 769. 

Black River, 163 ; connected with the 
Red River, 125 ; a stream of the 
Ila-noi. 314 ; other designations of, 
314, 314 n. I, 76o, 792. 

‘ Black Teeth.’ See Ho-ch‘ih, the, 
people. 

‘ BlacK Water,* river, a designation 
of the Mc-Khoiig, 287 n. ; other 
desiguations of, 792 ; course of the, 
792. 

* Blacks,’ the, term applied to the 
Negrito tribes, 255. 

‘ Blazing Sea,’ the, 781. 

Jilii, term applied to hill people, 
257 Ti. 

Blue Mountain, source of the Kuladilii 
River, 30. 

Blumea haUamifera^ a camphor-tree, 
435, 437 ; powers attributed to the, 
436 n. 1 ; distribution of the, 438, 
438 n. 1. 

B6-clian, district, ideiitiftcntion of, 
781 ; the frontier of Campa, 797- 

Bo Hfii, the temple at, 799 ; location 
of, 799. 

Bo-mang, stelu discovered at, 791. 

Boar, wild, in the Andaniun-Nikobar 
Archipelago, 401 n, 

Boutraces, at Raiiijuu. 662 n. 2. 

Boats, built entirmy of wood, 424. 

Bodhi insci’iptiou. See Wat P‘ho 
inscriptions. 

Bodhiraihsi Mahathera, a Lau head- 
priest, 184 n. 1. 

Bodhisatta, images of, found, 219 n. 1. 

Bogindo Bong -kit, king of Eastern 
Java, 540 n. 2. 

Boja-nagara, district, erroneously con- 
nected iWth Fo-shih-pu-lo, 584. 

Bojig-ngljlda. See Bojingijl, the, 
people. 

Bo jigs, the, people, of the Andamans, 
612. 

Bojingijl, the, jwople, living near 
Fort Blair, 392 ; other designations 
of, 392. 

Bojo, island, location of, 584 n. 2. 

Bojur, islet, location of, 584 n. 2. 

Bomhax Malabaricum, the silk-cotton 
tree, 80. 

Bompoka, island, 421. 
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Bora-that, river, other designations of, 
741, 742. 

Bordelon, tin-mines at, 470 n. 1 ; 
identification of, 470 n. 1. 

Borneo, island, 2 ; probably identical 
with Tu po, 24.'), 248 ; the best 
pepper procured from, 454 n. 1 ; 
P‘o-ni erroneously identified with, 
512; other designations of, 634 n. 1 ; 
governed by women, 647 n. 2 ; 
queen of, 647 n. 2 ; noted for 
tortoise-shell. 671 n. ; tailed tribes 
in, 718 n. 1. 

Boroiigo, island, 43. 

Bougies, the, people, inhabitants of 
the Anambas ana Na tunas, 708 n. 1. 

Boyce’s Point, the Cape Berabai of 
Ptolemy, 81. 

Brahma, Maramma not derived from, 
68, 69 ; Burmese claim descent 
from, 70. ^ ^ 

Brahmadatta. P‘ham-h6-dat, king. 

Brtahma-de.4a, district, 471 n. 2 ; 
probably identical with P‘o-lo-m^n, 
471 (see Corrigenda, 813, 814) ; 

a designation of Tagaung, 745, 746, 
749; application of the name dis- 
cussed, 749. 

Brahman priests, employment of, 
122 . 

Brahman settlement at Bigor, 108. 

Brahmana-rastra (India) ,^471. 

Brahma ni kite, 139 n. 1. 

Brahmans, account of the, in Bigor, 
108 ; of Canipu, in Panrang, 309 ; 
places largely settled by, 471 n. 2 ; 
inhabiting Ya-p‘o-t‘i, 541. 

Brahmaputra, river, 28, 85, 122, 138, 
140; identified with the Lauhitya, 
51 ; connected with the Dyardanes 
and Oidanes, 282, 285 ; alterations 
in the channel of the, 282 n. 1 ; 
other designations of the, 282, 287 n., 
829. 

Brahmaputra, Lower, river, 28. 

Brahmaputra, Old, river, mouth of 
the, 35. 

Brai-nagar, town , connected with Kdi- 
Mai, 219 n. 2; meaning of the 
name, 219 n. 2 ; connected with 
Zabai, 219 n. 2. 

Brao, Bru. See P*hYU, the, people. 

Bras, Pulo, identitiea with Lung-yen 
Hsii, 681 n. 3, 691-3 ; erroneously 
identified with Mau Shan, 689, 690; 
a lighthouse en ted on, 690, 691; 
account of, 690, 691. 

Braf.ail, island, a designation of 
Dhufai], 558 n. 4 ; petrified prawns 
at, 658 n. 4. 

Brau. See r*hyu, the, jieople. 


Brebt tbe, people, shields carried by, 
771. 

Brian Island, identification of, 714. 
de Brito, Antonio, pepper merchant, 
654. 


Bru. See Phyu, the, people. 

Bruas, district, the first kingdom and 
raja of Perak established at, 757. 
Brunai, river, 498 n. 3. 

Brunei, not connected with P*o-ni, 513 
Buddha, 33. 94, 150; his peregrina- 
tions in Indo-China, 40, 40 n. 1, 
114, 115; images of, 43, 44, 219, 
219 n. 1 ; footprints of, 80, 115, 
382 n. 1, 390 n. 1, 665 n. ; statues 
of, 96, 130, 149 n., 193 n. 1 ; 
relics of, 107, 108, 188, 188 n. 1 ; 
epithet of, 109 n. 1 ; legends re- 
specting, 108, 109, 114, 385, 658, 
664-6 ; the native land of, 1 84 
n. 1 ; his visits to. Ceylon, 381 n., 

664 ; his clothes stolen while bath- 
ing, 385 ; other names applied to, 
387 ; gilded figures of, 390 n. 1 ; 
the real body of, said to be at 
Adam's Peak, 390 n. 1 ; his visit 
to Lanka, 658 ; the Isle of Giri 
moved and replaced by, 658 ; con- 
version of tne Wabs, etc., by, 
660 n. 2 ; aerial flight of, and 
20,000 disciples, to Sumatra, 664, 

665 n. ; trees bowing to, 665 n. ; 
his visit to Pallahka, 666 ; death of, 
at Kusinara, 779. 

Buddhaghosa, a famous Buddhist, 193, 
193 u. 1. 

Buddhagupta, a shipowner, 98. 

Buddhism, establishment of, 65 n. 2 ; 
in Burma, 69 ; in Siam, 109 ; im- 
ported into China, 124 ; at LOang 
P‘hrah Bang, 146 n. 1 ; extirpation 
of, from Kumboja, 203 ; in Palem- 
bang, 604 n. 1, 610, 619 ; in Kan- 
t*o-li, 604 n. 1 ; little practised at 
Ya-p‘o-t‘i, 609 ; ruins of, at Java, 
610 n. 1 ; in Achch, 665 n., 667 n. 

Buddhist cosmology, 136. 

Buddhist priests, inventive genius of 
the, 37, 38, 77, 82. 

Buddhist Temple Hill. See Fo-t‘ang 
Shan. 

Buffalo fight, 641, 641 n. 1. 

Buffaloes, sacrificed, 146 n. 1, 767, 
768 ; in Kamorta, 401 n. ; t^lless, 
699. 


Bugi, the, probably tortoise - shell 
traders, 671 n. 

Buka I, the founder of Vijaya-nagara 
f India), 757 ; identifioation of, 757. 
Bukam, kingdom, name applied to 
Pagan, 55, 62 63, 152 n. 1, 625. 
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Bukit Gherating, hill, 514 n. 2. 

Bukit Gelang, probably Ptolemy’s 
Maleu Kolon, 476 n. 1. 

Bukit Mertaiam, an inscribed slate - 
stone found near, 98. 

Bukit Sepang, location of, 758. 

Bukit Tira^, the highest hill on 
Singapore Island, 498 n. 3. 

Bukit- Tung^l, once an island, now 
far inland, 761 ; location of, 751 ; 
also designated Pulau Tunggal, 
752. 

Bulang, island, 475. 

Bullocks, sacridced in China, 146 n. 1. 

Bung-ki-hwa, cape, 793, 796. 

Burma, kingdom, 5, 29, 34, 41 n., 
54, 55, 58, 64-6, 69, 122, 127; 
chronicles of, 33, 62, 63, 128 ; early 
designations of, 40, 67, 68, 467, 
814 ; designated Ava, 56 ; the 
national emblem of, 67 ; the early 
kings of, 67, 70 ; origin of names 
for, ascribed to the MOn- Khmer 
race, 70 ; the dominions of. 75, 82; 
the people of, 103, 129, 130 ; date 
of Ptolemy’s information regarding, 
739 ; gold found in, 748 ; wars with 
Pegu, 819. 

Burma, I^ower, 144 ; the Golden 
Country of Ptolemy, 54 ; other 
designations of, 54, 55 ; ancient 
P*iao, 50, 73, 75, 467 ; identification 
of, 61 ; included in Suvanpaparanta, 
65 ; subject to the kings of Promo 
and new Pagan, 65 ; Mareura, the 
capital of, 70. 

Burma, Upper, 30, 39 n. 2, 42 n., 52, 
64, 59, 63, 73, 74 n. 3, 75, 127; 
called Balassia, 39 ; export of rubies 
from, 39, 39 n. 2 ; other desig- 
nations of, 40 n. 3, 55, 57, 152 n. 1, 
467, 524 n. ; derivation of the 

name, 41 n. ; part of, known as 
Tu-p‘o, 55 ; dynasty founded at, 60, 
61, 122; the chief source of supply 
of amber, 582 n. 1. 

Burma, Western, 54 ; the Kalingas 
in, 32. 

Burmanaka, a district of Tripura, 
32 ; ancient name for Arakan, 32. 

Burmans, the, Tenasserim subjected 
to, 756. 

Burmese, the, 31, 70, 130 ; tribes 

connected with, 52, 69 ; kings of, 
67 ; other designations of, 68. 

Busong, gold obtained from, 477 n. 1. 

Butong, island, connected with P‘o- 
teug, 489. 

Buyung, Sulfan, king of Achehi 704 ; 
murder of, 704. 


B 3 rracal]y, village, probably identical 
with Kamberikhon, 11. 

Byzantium, 19- 

C 

Cacao, other designations of, 767. 

Ca^perpain, location of, 728 n. 2. 

Caicol. See Ko: Tron, island. 

Caindu. See Ghaindu, district. 

Cakra, mountain, probably the Hsi- 
lun, 677 ; on Narikela l^sland, 807, 
809 ; possibly identical with Som- 
brero, 807, 809. 

Cakras (quoits), used as weapons, 491 ; 
description of, 491 n. 2. 

Calamak. See Malamasmi, kingdom. 

Calim, calin, term designating tin, 
87, 88. 

Calincius, river. See Katabeda and 
Kuladan, rivers. 

Cam. See Cham, the, people. 

Cam inscription, 68. 

Cama, the, people of Campa, 234. 

Cama-devT, the founder of I,a-siep, 
143 ; the first queen of Lamp‘huii, 
143, 184 n. 1. 

(^’amatra, state, a form of Sumatra, 
653 ; noted for pepper, 653. 

Camboja. See Kamaoja, kingdom. 

Camelan, province, 113, 113 n. 3 ; 
probably correspoiuls to Kamanluy, 
762; other designations of, 773. 

Catnel’s Hump, island, 714 ; identifica- 
tion of, 711. 

Camoi, Bay of, pearl fishery in the, 
782 ; other designations of, 782. 

Campa (India), kingdom, location of, 
42 11 . ; the presiait Bhagalpur, 51. 

Campa (Indo-CUina), kingdom, 8, 113, 
121, 122, 779, 781 ; connected with 
Zabai, 6 (see Corrigenda, 740) ; 
connected with Ciilamani, 127, 146 
n., 298 ; known as Hsiang- lin, 

146 n., 147 ; the people of, invaded 
Tonkin, 208; identical with Ho-t6n, 
227 ; afterwards named lAn-i, 227, 
298, 794 ; other designations of, 
228, 234, 269, 297, 298, 508 n., 
563 ; letter from the king of, 229 
n. 2 ; kingdom of, broken up, 230 ; 
erroneous oelief 3 as to Chinese rule 
in, 230, 231 ; two states comprised 
under, 233 ; the date and extension 
of the name discussed, 234, 235, 
297 ; capital of, transferred to Chnn- 
ch*eug, 234 ; unification of the 
various divisions of, 234 ; war with 
Kamboja, 241 n. 3, 274, 275; 

identification of the term Seiief with, 
improbable, 243, 243 n. 3 ; temple 

54 
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of the goddess of, 265, 267 t dis- 
covery of the oldest inscription of, 
265 ; wsir with Annani, 275, 276 ; 
the eagle wood forests of, 278 ; 
camphor produced at, 438 n. 1 ; 
alleged unity of the empires of Zahej 
and, 563 ; conquered by King I^e- 
Ilang, 563 n. 3; capital of, 663 n. I, 
779, 780 ; earliest mention of, 783 ; 
conquests of the king of, 796. 

Cum])a, Central, kiiigdoiii, identified, 
with the kingdom of the T6i-d6, 233. 

Campa, Lower, kingdom, identical 
with Cochin-China, 237 ; the civiliza- 
tion of, is of South Indian origin, 
237 ; Cha-ban, the capital of, 241 
n. 3. 

Campa, Northeru. Campa, Upper, 

kingdom . 

Campd, Southern. Campa, Lower, 

kingdom . 

Campa, Upper, kingdom, the early 
civilization of, introduced from 
Northern India, 236, 301; historical 
resume of, 301 ; high state of 
civilization and trade in, 301 ; 
capital of, 302. 

Campil-pura, town, 779 ; former 
capital of Campa (in India), 42 n. ; 
identified with Chamba, 42 n. ; 
connected with Chlem-thua, 234 ; 
the derivative of Campa, 236. 

Caiupaa. See Chan-ch‘cng Kwo, city. 

Canip.imalinl, 297. 

Campanagara, town, 746 ; ancient 
name of Bhanio, 42 n. ; origin of 
the name discussed, 297- 

Campar, u kingdom vi Sumatni, 
455 11. 1. 

Campasak, Camptisaka, kingdom, 
founded hy the Cham, 166; mentioned 
in the Po-U-Daung inscription, 
166 n.l. 

Campa^nk, town, other designations of, 
166, 167 n. 

Camphor, 430, 482, 572, 576, 625, 
787 ; i»rocurcd from Takola, 88 ; 
from the Fnnsur Islands, 428, 431, 
554 ; thn cultivation and production 
of, 43211. 2,438 ii.l,439nn.l 3, 810; 
Bfirus, 434, 435 ; Chinese, 435, 435 
n.3; terms designating, 435, 435 n. 3 
439 11 . 3, 440, 441, 441 n. 1, SOu) 
810 ; places where once obtainable, 
437 11 ., 810 ; export of, 437 u,, 
809, 81 1 ; table of comparison of 
the names for, 442, 443 ; produced 
from a kind of bamboo, 444, 444 
n. 2, 811; from Acheh, 699 702, 
809; first western mention of, 810 ; 
extracted from cinnamon roots, 810. 


Camphor Cove, 436 n. 3, 576 n. 1. 

Camphor-oil, 437 ; terms designating, 

810 ; product of C‘hump‘h6n, 810, 

811 ; used os tribute, 811. 

Camphor-trees, 436, 437 n., 438 n. I ; 

distribution of, 437 n., 810; native 
names of, 436, 437 n., 438 n. 1 ; 
huge size of the, 810. 

Canal, possibility of a, across the 
Malay Peninsula, 79. 

Candaiia-pura, city, identical with 
Chanthabun, 524 n. 

Candra Siirya, king of Arakan, 43 ; 
image of Buddha cast by, 43, 44. 

Candrabhdnu, prince, leader of the 
Malays in attacking Ceylon, 624 n. 1 ; 
his attack on Ceylon repulsed, 629. 

Candrapuri, citv, idcutical with AVieng 
Chan, 149 n.' 1. 

Cangigu, Caugigu, the, people, face- 
tetteoing among, 675 n. t. 

Cannibalism, account of, among the 
Wahs, etc., 660 n. 2 ; the same 
form of, traceable for twenty-four 
centuriiis, 660 n. 2 ; of the Karo 
discussed, 674 ii. 2, 675 n.* ; of the 
Gayu, 674 n. 2 ; in Fuh-kien, 789 ; 
iustauces of, 827, 828 ; guilty eaten 
as a punishment, 827 ; foreign 
merchants eaten, 827 ; i)oi*tions of 
dead foes eaten, 827 ; rebels and 
traitors eaten, 827 ; an assassin 
eaten, 827 ; murderers eaten, 827, 
828 ; deceased persons eaten by the 
family, 828 ; caused by famine, 828 ; 
raw and living persons eaten, 828. 

Cannibals, 64, 273 n. 1, 289 n., 

447- 9, 646, 652, 660 ii. 2, 695, 700. 
784 ; the Zarnlrai a race of, 52 ; the 
Besyngeitai described by Ptolemy as, 

70, 71; in the Martaban district, 

71, 72; in existence on the Sal win, 
72 ; the Cham, 253 ; the Papua- 
Negritos, 253 u. 1 ; on the Mnniolai 
Islands, 420 ; on Malhan Island, 
422, 423 ; on the Andamans, 826. 

Canton, city and district, 129, 131 n. 2 : 
connected with Ama, 244 ; identical 
with P‘an-yu, 230 n. 2, 29 1 , 32 1 n. 1 , 
322 ; its identity with Kattigaru 
suggested, 303 n. 1 ; many Indo- 
Chinese in, 352 n. ; other designa 
tions of, 230 n. 2, 377, 378, 824 ; 
a Superintendent of Trade established 
at, 515 n. 1 ; cannibalism in, 828. 

Canton, island, identical with AVai-lo 
Shan, 238 n. 4. 

Cantonese, the, defeat of, 796. 

Cape Rachndo. See Taiijong Tuan. 

Cara, islet, a designation of Kol^ Krah, 
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Carangera, Bocca de, other designa- 
tions of, 809. 

Carbuncles, procured from 491 ; 

description of, 491 n. 1 ; obtained 
from IiO-ch*a, 491 n. 1. 

Cardamon, production of, 444 n. 2. 

Carma-dvipa, the, people, derivation of 
the name, 806, 807 ; habitat of, 807. 

Carnalcubar, island, a designation of 
Kar-Nikobar. 399. 

Carol, Oaxol. See Ko: Tron, island. 

Carsupa, 808. 

Cartographers, old, their errors and 
ignoianco, 75, 135 n. 1, 375. 

Casmi, Casmin, Cosmin. See Kusima, 
district. 

Catalan maps, comparison of the two, 
834. 

Catur-grama. See Chittagong, city. 

Catur-thupa. See Cheduba, island. 

Caturamukha, town, 216 n. I. 

Caucasian race, the Stein possibly a 
branch of the, 159, 160. 

Caudate tribes. See Tailed tribes. 

Cave-dwellers, 158, 159, 257 n., 771, 
772, 787. 

Cave dwellings, 158, 159, 159 n. 1. 

Caves, limestone, on the Malay 

Peninsula, 79 ; stalactite, 485. 

Ciiy-Mai. See Koi-Mai, hill. 

Ceai rajas, 35. 

Celates, the, people, inhabitants of the 
westiini shores of the Malay 

Peninsula, 80. 

Centipede, legend of a, devouring an 
elephant, 77, 761. 

Central Asia, 6, 14, 159; Ptolemy’s 
geography of, 4, 6. 

Cetaceans of the Me-KhOng, 284. 

Cevlou, kingdom, 38, 79, 81, 92 n. 3 ; 
iHnleniy’s latitude of, 12 ; a base 
for fixing the position of Ptoleinv’s 
islands, 24, 25 ; the first recorded 
king of, 76 n. 1 ; expeditions from, 
95, 176, 750 ; a relic-casket of 

Buddha at, 108 ; thrice visited by 
Buddha, 381 ii. ; also designated 
llsi-lan, 389, 679 ii. 2 ; confused 
■with the Andaman- Is' ikoburs, 419; 
other designations of, 422, 423 n. 1, 
497 n. 1, 589 n., 651, 700, 816, 
834 ; envoys from, imprisoned, 535, 
636 ; account of Fa-IIsien’s voyage 
to China from, 604, 605 ; attack of 
the Malays on, repulsed, 629 ; 
second attack on, 629 ; tradition of 
the separation of Sumatra and, 669, 
681 ; account of the ruby owned by 
the king of, 679 n. 2 ; P‘iao attacked 
by, 750 ; country of P‘iao laid waste 
by ships from, 750. 


Ch‘B, the, people, connected with the 
P‘u-ch‘a, 363. 

C‘ha-b\n, city, capital of Campa, 229, 
233, 238 n. 1, 240, 780; identical 
with Bal-Angwe, 229, 242, 780; 
situation of, 230 ; capture of, 230 ; 
the Balonga MetroiJolis of Ptolemy, 
233, 277 ; known later as_Kwi-fibn, 
233 ; designated Kwi-fiin by the 
Anuamese, 238 n. 1 ; the name 
discussed, 271, 272 ; identification 
of, 780. 

C*ha-lang, city, a designation of Bal- 
Angwe, 271, 277 ; the term dis- 
cussed, 272 4. 

Ch‘a-li Yaka, name of kings of the 
Liang dynasty, 492, 492 n. 2. 

Cha-va, C‘ha-vya, the, people, the 
Malays of Sumatra, 636. 

C‘ha-va. See Dk-ba, kingdom. 

C‘ha-va Kwok, kingdom, 468. 

C^hadang, the, people, 788 ; probably 
identical with the Salang, 262 ; 
wild tribes near Bal-Angwe, 273. 

Ch‘ai - lih - ting, river and district, 
identified with Cherating, 512 n. 2, 
514, 514 n. 1 ; location of, 514. 

C‘hainrith, 769. 

C‘haiya, river, 761. 

Chakma, the, people of Chittagong, 
829. 

Chalang, state, location and identifica- 
tion of, 626, 656, 665 n., 701 ; a 
possession of Acheh, 705. 

C‘halung. Junkceylon, island. 

Chaldsea, district, connected with 
Tiao-chih, 679 n. 1. 

Cham, the, people, 55 n. 2, 128 n. 2, 

1 30 ; fought for the coastline of the 
Great Gulf, 225 ; driven to Bin- 
thiin and Kamhoja, 220, 227 ; 

former occupants of Cochiu-f'hiua, 
227 ; raids on Chinese territory, 
228 ; heavy rever.se to the, 229 ; 
vassals of Aunam, 230; disappear- 
ance of their rule, 230 ; thtdr growth 
and civilization, 239, 252, 253 ; 

designated lliiksasas, 253 ; extent and 
declension of tlieir rule, 2G9, 271 ; 
pioneers of, 272 ; twice defeated by 
the (’hinese, 781 ; descended from 
a monkey race, 785. 

Chamba. See Campa (in Tndia), 
kingdom. 

CliamiMiran, district, also designated 
Sambalaka II, 834. 

Champone, town, a designation of 
C‘hump‘h6n, 761. 

Chan. T*an, state. 

Chan-ch'eng, kingdom and city, 297, 
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779 ; identical with Cochin- China » 
227 ; a designation of Campa, 228, 
297 ; the capital of Campa, 234, 
235, 237 ; dress of the people of, 
243 ; also designated Shang-yiian, 
280 n. 2. 

Chan-ch*eng Kwo, city, identical with 
Ciamba, 240. 

Chan-li-p‘o, city, identical with Chen- 
li-fu, 524 n. 

Chan-pei, the place where the first 
chief of Palembang lived, 564 n. 4. 
Chan-j?cit a title used in J*alerabang, 
564 n. 4 ; the terra discussed, 
564 n. 4. 

Chan-p‘o, Chan-pu-lao, state, identi- 
fied with Sheubo, 6*2 : once tributary 
to I'‘iao, 62 ; identical with Gumpti, 
228, 234. 

Chan-sz-ting, sent on a mission and 
shipwrecked, 822 ; also known as 
Shaiiis-ud-dln, 822. 

Chanda, district, Jiccoimtof the women 
of, 808. 

Chang, district, part of Kraunca-dvipa, 
214. 

C/ian^j the Chinese camphor - laurel, 
441 n. 1. 

Chang 11 ai, St'a of, 782 ; the Chinese 
name for J3adhi Ocean, 244 ; location 
of the, 245, 245 n. 3 ; idtuitihed 
with tlie China Sea, 247-9. 
Ch*ang-hsun, Cliiuese ambassador, 
497 u. 1. 

Ch'ang Kiang, deposition of, 290 n. 1. 
Chaug-sha, district, part of Kraunca- 
dvipa, 244. 

Ch‘ang-yau Island, 498 n. 3 ; a 
designation of Singapore Island, 
498, 498 n. 3 {see Corrigenda, 815). 
Changkat Ranihian, town, the petrified 
hull of an Indian ship at, 751; 
location of, 751 ; once a seaport, 
now far inland, 751. 

Changoiig, river, identical with tlu^ 
Iravati, 509 n. 2; other designathras 
of, 509 n. 2. 

Chanthabuii, city, inhabited by the 
C‘h6ng, 157 ; connected with Chen- 
li-fu, 524 n. ; identified with Can- 
dana-piira, 524 n. 

Chao-chou, town, capital of the 
Yung-ch‘ang prefecture, 739, 747 : 
location of, 739. 

Chao Ju-kua, 397 n. ; inspector of 
foreign trade and shipping at Fuh- 
kien, 389, 391. 

Chao-t‘o, a T8‘in general, overthrew 
Van-lang, 230 n. 2, 291; king of 
Nan-yueh, 291 ; conquered 6u-lfik, 
322 ; declared himself king, 322. 


Chao-wa, state, other designations of, 
451 n. I ; a designation of Java, 
480 n. 1. 

Chao-yueh Wang, emperor, 330 n. 1. 
Char-dhuha. ilee Cheduha, island. 
Charachina, other designations of, 809. 
Charagia. 6'ee Karajang, district. 
Charai, the, people, 627 ; litholatry 
among, 120 n. (3) ; invasion of Kam- 
bojahy, 773 ; fire kings possessed by, 
773; teeth -tiling among, 802. 
Charau, Chrau, the, people, 627 ; 

savages of South Cochin-China, 612. 
Chasm, a fathomless, on Ilarnaj Island, 
55 1 , 

(^liattala, a district of Tripura, 32. 
Ch'aii-clioii, jiort, a ship from San- 
fo-(?li‘i with perfumes, etc., arrived 
at, 622. 

Chaii Kham-deng, founder of Miiang 
Jjaii-n;i, 295 ii. 3. 

Chaii-lang, a designation of ITighlaiid 
Java, 466. 

Chau-wa, Chau-wa Kwo, C^hawfi, 
designations of Java, 464, 465, 

530 11 . 1 . 

Chaudoc, 775. 

(diaiihan Rajputs, deity of the, 742. 
("haul, tow n iuid iioint, 48 ; the Timuhi 
of Rtolemy, 48, 731. 

(.-hauri, islaiii], 399, 421 ; identical 
witli Sombrero, 089, 809 ; aircouut 
of, 689 ; other designations of, 809. 
Cdiawa, state, early <le." ignation of 
LCiang r‘hrah Rang, 131, 119 51, 
768 ; eonueetod with the Cheh, 
150 ; tributary to Ayuthia, 161 ii. 1 ; 
tributary to Siam, ‘532 n. 1, 519; 
l<»cation ot, 549 ; eoiinectiou with 
Jawah, 553; a depoudeiiey of 
SukhOthai, 768. 

C‘haw'a, tlie, people, 460 n. 1 ; troops 
of, repelled by the Siamese king, 
548, 821 ; the Malays of Sumatra, 
636. 

Che-hong-ngtt, king of Campa, 276; 
styled the Ciiam Hannibal, 276 ; 
destroyed Ilwe, 780. 

Che-hwan, the, people, face-tattooing 
among, 367 ii. 3. 

Ch‘e-li, territory, tlie Chinese name 
for C‘hieng Rung, 135 ii. 1, 138 ii. 2, 
804. 

Chd-inai, location of, 824. 

Cheduha, island, 36 ; erroneously 
identified with Bnznkata, 427- 
Chch,the, race, 129, 131 n. 2, 138 n. 2; 
meaning of the name discussed, 
128 n. 2 ; in the district of XiOang 
P‘hrub Bang, 132, 150 ; description 
of^ 132, 133; the founders of Eastern 
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Malava, 133 ; decline in civilization 
of, 133; driven away by the Lau, 
160 ; connected with the P*u-ch*a, 
363, 364. 

Chch, Miiang, a division of the C'hieng 
Byng kingdom, 138 n. 2. 

Chehkiang, district, location of, 778. 
Cheila, city, identical with Hsie-lo, 
467, 467 n. 1 ; capital of the Thai 
M&u, 467 n. 1 ; superseded by Se- 
Lan, 467 n. I ; location of, 467 n. 1. 
Chek^ term designating the Chinese, 
128 n. 2. 

Chellang. See Ch&lAng, state. 
Ch6n-la, kingdom, 824 ; identified 
with Kamboja, 61, 73, 158, 168, 
203, 233, 241, 466, 497, 773, 794. 
820 ; description of the natives of, 
171 ; application of the name, 202, 
203 ; subject to Fu-nan, 202 ; 
known also as Kih-mieh, 202, 203 ; 
also designated Jala, 203 ; location 
of, 497, 498 ; origin of the name, 
773. 

Chen-li-fu, city, identified with Chan- 
thabun, 524 n. ; other designations 
of, 524 n. 

Ch6ii-nan, kingdom, a designation of 
Annam, 327. 

Chenclnj, district, 782; identified with 
Haiimii, 246 n. 

Chendras, gold-mines at, 477 n. 1. 
C‘hong-chiang, town, the capital of, 
Peh-tsz, 763; location of, 763; 
connected with Ptolemy’s Pandasa, 
763. 

Cheng Ho, his visits to Sumatra, 648, 
657 ; famous Chinese eunuch, 649, 
702 ; visits Su-men-ta-la with the 
Chinese fleet, 650 ; visited Nan-wu- 
li, 702, 703. 

Ch6ng-tai, seaport, 800. 

Ch‘eng - t‘ien- wan - shou, the name 
given to a Buddhist temple, 623 n. 2. 
Ch‘6ng-tsu, emperor, 649 ; Nan-po-li 
sent tribute to, 703. 

Ch*6ng Tsung, king, 532. 

Cherating, river and district, identical 
with Ch*ai-lih-ting, 512 n. 2, 514, 
616. 

Chet«c*huang, founder of P^huen, 
296 n. 3. 

C*hi Khram, King Ku-lai sought 
refuge at, 780. 

Chi-ku, island, connected with Ko-ko- 
scng-chih, H16. 

Chi-li Ti-mdn, island, 520 n. I ; 
identifled with Timor, 519, 520, 
520 n. 1. 

Chi-lo-ta-lung, trade of, 629; suggested 
identification of, 629. 


Ch‘T-mi-hla, city, the seaport of Chou- 
mei-liu, 624 n. ; situation of, 525. 
Ch*i-mi-hla, district, identifled with 
Chou-mei-liu, 523 ; other desig- 
nations of, 523 n. 2. 

Chi-p‘i-ni, title of an envoy to China, 
623 n. 2. 

Chi-to, trade of, 628; identification of, 
628. 

Chi-yen, Ki-yen, king, 472, 472 n. 2, 
472 n. 3. 

Chia-chi-Ian-tan, state, identification 
of, 599 n. 1 , 626 ; subject to San- 
fo-ch‘i, 626. 

Chia-lan, islet, 816; identified with 
Kar-Nikohar, 817. 

Chia-lo-hsi, state, subject to San-fo- 
ch*i, 627 ; identification of, dis- 
cussed, 627, 628 ; manufactures of, 
628. also Ka-lo-hei. 
Chia-lo-shc-fu, identical with Kala4a- 
pura, 830. 

Chia-t^a. See Kia-t‘o, kingdom. 
Chiamdo-Chu, river, a designation of 
the Me-Khong, 135. 

Ch*iang, the, people claimed descent 
from apes, 687 n. 5. 

Chiao-chih. See Tonkin, province. 
Chiao-lan, island. See Kau-lan Shan. 
Chiau, Chiau-chih. See Kcu, the, 
people. 

Chiau-chih, town, a designation of 
Tonkin, 225 n. 1. 

Chiau-yaii, the, race, a cannibal race, 
72 ; de.s(*ription of, 258, 786, 787 ; 
w'rongly identified with the Negritos 
of New Guinea, 258 n. 1; identifica- 
tion of, discussed, 259, 787 ; the 
habitat of, 259, 787 ; connected 
M'ith the ArVild Wahs, 259 ; traditionril 
pygmies, 804. 

Chiem, Chiem-thafi, ‘ the city of 
Chan,’ capital of Chau-eh‘t^ng, 
228, 229; other designations of, 
228, 229, 229 ii. 1, 297 ; destruction 
of, 229 ; identical with Caiiipapura, 
234 ; identified with J5n-i, 237. 
Chlem-ba, Chieiii-hot-liTu, identical 
witli Campii, 228. 

Ch*ion-chih-fu. See Pan-chih-pa, 
islands. 

ChUen^licu, a metal, 754. 

Ch^ien-inai, state, subject to Snn-fo- 
ch*i, 627 ; munufacture.s of, 627 ; 
suggested identification of, 627. 
Chien-pi, state, subject to Saii-fo-c‘lii, 
628 ; trade of, 628 ; identification 
of, discussed, 628. 

C^hleng^ application and meaning of 
the term, 118, 118 n. 1, 119, 134, 
134 n. 1. 
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C^hleng, the, race, 225 n. 1 ; early 
desi^ation of the Lawa, 118; 
derivation of the name, 128 n. 2 ; 
country occupied b)", 128, 129, 131, 
162 ; cave tlwellings of the, 169 ; 
the Sakai belong to the, 159 n. 2. 

Ch‘Ieng Ch6h, the, people, settlers of 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, 
657. 

C‘hieiig Chiiang, C‘hieng Chong, the 
royal city of the Pawiis, 119 n. K 

C‘hieDg Pong-0‘hieng Thong, city, 
the tirst name of LCiang P‘hrah 
Bang, 145. 

C*hieDg Hung. See C‘hieng Kung, 
city. 

C‘hieng-Khan, 116. 

C‘hleng Kheng, identical with Kcug- 
Cheug, 133. 

C*hieng Khu'ng, town, 128 ; on the 
Me-Kliong, 287 n. 

C‘lneng Khwtiiig. See P‘hueu, king- 
dom. 

C‘lneng Tiap, 133. 

C*hieng-inrii, state and town, 119, 132, 
143 ; Western Laos comprised Nan 
and, 116; spoken of as the Mala 
country, 1 16 ; Chinese invasion re- 
pelled by, 139; (»n the site of Laming, 
143, 144 ; Lasippa in the district 
of, 114 ; foundation of, ?67 n. 1 ; 
capital of Western Jjaos, 707 n. 1. 

C‘hieng llfii, connected with Meunswae, 
151 n. 1. 

C‘hiQpg Unng. See Chiu-lung Chiang, 
river. 

C‘hieng Rnng, city, 118, 131, 804; 
the llhingiberi of Ptolemy, 138, 
142 ; the capital of the twelve P‘han- 
na townships, 138; other designations 
of, 138, 139 ; the Wild Wah settled 
north and west of, 804. 

C‘hieng Rung, territory, 119, 122; 
sometimes designated Alavi, 57 ; 
three divisions of, 138 u. 2, 139 n. ; 
divided into twelve districts, 139 n. ; 
connected with Raiiiga-pura, 140. 

C‘hleng Sen, district, identidcation of, 
767, 768. 

C‘hieng Sen Chronicle, 129, 171. 

C‘hieng Thong, city, name applied to 
LOang P‘hrah Bang, 162, 153. 

C*hleng Tung, town and district, 118, 
819 ; names applied to the natives 
of, 793 ; gun-maker of, 805. 

Chih, Strait of, 776 ; identified with 
Singfmore Strait, 814, 815, 820. 

Ch*ih Hai, a branch of the China Sea, 
248 ; other designations of, 248. 

Chih -ban, brother of the king of 


Su-m6n-ta-la, 651 ; other names 
applied to, 651 . 

Chih-Rosei, two ancient statues dug 
out at, 220. 

Ch*ih-shwei Ho, name applied to part 
of the Red River, 315 n. 1, 750. 

Ch*ih-t*u, town and district, 752 ; 
identity of, discussed, 83, 161’ n. 2 ; 
identified with Sukhothai, 165, 178, 
178 n. 1 ; 179, 469 n. 3, 497 n. I, 
742 ; a designation of Siam, 170, 469 
n. 3, 742 ; description of the natives 
of, 171 ; may represent Sawan- 
khalok, 178. 178 n. 1, 607 n. ; 

meaning of the term, 178; Chinese 
envoys aequainted with, 179 ; divided 
into two kingdoms, 179; ancient 
capital of Northern Siam, 182 ; name 
superseded by Hsien, 183. 

(}hitn-86n, ancient remains at, 791. 

Chin, kingdom, a designation of Pegu, 
90 II., 774. 

Chin, the, people, tattooing customs 
among the various, 675 n. f , 804. 

Ohin-bdks, the, people, tattooing 
among, 676 n. t. 

Chin-bdns, the, people, black tattooing 
among, 675 n. f. 

Chin-ch‘ih. See Khamti, the, people. 

Chin -chon, kingdom, identification of, 
640 n. 1. 

Chin-dai, Ohinh Hai, town, connected 
with 8h6n-t*ou, 801. 

Chin-li-p‘i-8hih, country, location of, 
823, 824. 

Chiu-lin, kingdom, other designations 
of, 164 n. 1 , 773 ; silver in, 164 n. 1 ; 
identity with Caiiielan suggested, 
773. 

Chin-lin, Great Bay of, the ‘ Sea of 
Milk,* 164 n. 1 ; corresponds to the 
Gulf of Siam, 1G4 n. 1 ; other desig- 
nations of, 248. 

Chiii-t‘o-li. See Kan-t*o-li, state. 

Chin-Zni, town, probably identical 
with Sinda, 799. 

China, 6, 29 n. 2, 31, 63, 66 n. 1, 92, 
122, 127, 148, 1(>0 ; Ptolemy*8 

geography of Western, 4, 5 ; ancient 
capital of, 16 ; identiftcatioii of 
Pti^emy’s places on the coast of, 
25, 26 ; trade with, 60, 62, 88 ; 
ludu dynasties in, 123, 124 ; trade 
between Sau-fo-ch*i and, 628 ; dale 
of Ptolemy*s information regarding, 
739 ; other designations of, 778 ; 
cannibalism in, 827, 828. 

China, ‘ gates ’ of, 245. 

China, Southern, original occupants of, 
130, 131 n. 2, 150; identification 
of, 778. 
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China Sea, names applied to branches 
of the, ‘248 ; corresponds to the, 
Chang Hai, 249 ; sea route to the, 
opened by the Dravidians, 302 ; 
other designations of the, 781. 

Cliinab, river, 41 n. 

Chinabakeer, river, derivation of the 
name, 41 n. 

Chiiidwin, river, 31, 33, 40 n. 3, 54, 
65, 66 ; name Indus applied to the, 
41 n. ; silver exported from, 44 n. ; 
silver-mines in the valley of th^^, 7 41. 

Chindwin, valley, 68 ; silver- mines in 
the, 39 II. 1 ; formerly inhabited by 
the Zumirai, 52. 

Chinese, the, 123, 124, 146 n. 1, 160; 
names applied to, 55 ii. 2, 63, 64, 
128, 131, 131 n. *2,761, 765; repelled 
by Triuce Khun Sen, 139 ii. ; con- 
quests of, 147 ; settlements formed 
by, 621 ; ruled in Ku-kang, 630 ; 
rule<i in San-fo-ch‘i, 630, 631 ; the 
Cham defeated by, 781 ; agriculture 
iutroducoil into Tonkin by, 786; 
expeditions of, 781, 797, 8*25, 833 ; 
knowledge of, and trade with, Java, 
by, 824, 8‘25. 

Chinese aboriginal race, 131 n. 2. 

Chinese civilization received from 
India, 124. 

Chinese Emperor, homage paid by the 
P‘iao ro the, 75. 

Cli'ing-IIo. See Lu Kiang, river. 

Ch‘irig ^ang. Sre Lu Kiang,^ river. 

Ching-tung Ting, Itication of, 792. 

Ch‘ing-yuan, district, a designation of 
Chung-su, 199. 

Cliingpaw, the, people, other desig- 
nations of, 744, 749. 

Chisor, temple of, 206. 

Chitruiig, river, 41 n. 

Chittagaon, the coast of, 31. 

Chittagdon Hills, Triglypton located 
on the, 30. 

Chittagong (Chittagdon), city, 11, 
156 ; connected with the Tentapqlis 
of Ptolemy, 30, 36 ; identified with 
Catur-grama, 35 ; connected with 
Patikkara, 740. 

Chittagong River, 36 ; known also as 
the Karmasuli River, 36, 740; erro- 
neously identified with the Katabeda 
River, 36 ; identified with the Mori 
River, 36. 

Chittoug. See Sittang, river. 

Chitty-andeman, island, the southern- 
most of the Andamans, 806. 

Chiu-chen, district, introduction of 
agriculture into, 786 ; attacked by 
the king of Campa, 796; identified 
with Than-hwa, 796. 


Chiu-chiang, town and kingdom, the 
capital of Palembang, 564 n. 4 ; 
a designation of Palembang, 660, 
617 n. 2, 630 ; identification of, 
discussed, 617 n. 2. 

Chiu-chiang, Chiu -kiang, river, identi- 
fied with the SuDgsang, 617 u. 2 ; 
other des^nations of, 617 n. 2. 

Chiu-liing Chiang, river, other desig- 
nations of, 135 n. 1 ; name of part 
of the Me-Khong, 136 n. 1, 285 ; 
meaning and application of the 
name, 135 n. 1. 

Chiu-mi, Chiu-mo, kingdom. 202 ; 
absorbed in the Kambojan Empire, 
204. 


Ohiu-te, district, the ancient name for 
Hsiaug-iin district, 148 ; history of, 
288 ; inhabited by the LTau Wr- 
barians, 288 ; the Kortatha of 
Ptolemy 288, 289, 292 ; the name 
discussed, 296, 297 ; other desig- 
nations of, 298 ; suggested identity 
with Kattigara, 303 n. 1. 

Ch‘5ung-chou, department, 246 n. 

ClPiung-shan, territory, a description 
of Chu-yai and Chu-lu, 246 n., 
247 n. ; meaning of the names, 
246 n. ; identical with Hoi-how, 
218 n. ; connected with Sonu-pai vata, 
250 n. I. 

Ch*iung-shao, mountain, on Hainan, 
246 n. 

Ch‘iung-ying. See Ch'iung-shan, terri- 
tory. 

Cho-dia, iu4criptions of, 781. 

Cho-lpn, a famous Chiiic.se mart, 219. 

Chok. See Juk, the, people. 

Cho{a, kingdom, a designation of 
Koromandel, 624 ; tributaiy to 
Zabej, 624 n. 1 ; emha.ssy to China 
from, 833 ; probably subject to 
Sumatra, 833. 

Chum -Sri Hill, a ridge running through 
LOang P'hrah Bang, 145 ; founders 
of city worshipped un, 146 n. 1. 

C‘hung, the, people, 160, 789 ; the 
inh&itants of ChanthabOn, 157 ; 
consist largely of outlaws, 157 ; 
the remnants of the ancient popu- 
lation of Kamboja, 167 ; probably 
a remnant of Ptolemy’s Lestoi,. 169, 
737, 772; a semi -barbarous tribe, 
159; other designations of 769; 
habitat of, 769 ; description of, 
769 ; identification of, 772. 


C'hbng Kanc'hum Canal, 776.- 
Chong Ts'ak. See Chwang Tsei, tbe» 
people. 

Cbunlaburi, other designations of, 824. 
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Ghordemuco. See Catiiramukha, town. 

Ohatff meanin<» of the term, 588 a. 1. 

Chou-niei-liu, kingdom, 52^^; identified 
with Baaseiu, 523 n. *2 ; location 
and identification of, discussed, 523, 
523 n. 2 ; other designations of, 
523 n. 2.. 

Chou-ngu, a district of Jih-uan, 
311 n. 2. 

Chrui Khamau. See Kamboja, cape. 

Chryse (island), a form of Khryse, 670 
n. 1 ; rich in metals, 670 n. J. 

Chryse Chora. See Khryse Khora, 
district. 

Chryse Insula. See Khryse, the 
‘ Gold Country.’ 

Chrysorant, river, identification of, 757. 

Chii-feiig Ilsien, location of, 795. 

Chu-ju, Chii-}u, a pygmy state, 
247 n. ; connected with Sikijor, 
247 n. 

Ch*u-lan-wu, village, 386 n, 3. 

Chii-li, district, account of the natives 
of, 718 n. 1 ; identification of, 
718 n. 1. 

Chu-Hen, kingdom, tributary to 
Palembang, 89, 624, 624 n. 1, 625 ; 
identified with Kororaandel, 89, 
609, 609 n. 2, 624 ; identification 
of, discussed, 609 n. 2, 623, 624 ; 
mission to China from, 623. 

Ch*ii-lion, a native rebel leader, 227, 
230, 793 ; rebellion and enthrone- 
ment of, 230, 232, 298, 299 ; his 
date and identity discussed, 233, 
233 n. 1, 297, 298, the alleged 
founder of Lin-i, 289, 298. 

Ohii-lin. See Mcng Chii-lin. 

Chu-lu, district, 246 n. ; designation 
of Hainan, 250 n. 

Chu-po, kingdom, connected with 
Kia-Va, 61; early notices of, 74; 
location of, 245, 248, 750 ; con- 
nected with Sabah, 245 ; identi- 
fication of, 750. 

ChU'po, the, people, early inhabitants 
of r‘iao, 73, 74, 75. 

Chu Shan, island, identification of, 711. 

Ohu-s6ug. See MOng Chii-sung. 

Ch‘u - su, city, captured from the 
Cham, ^794; connected willi Kor- 
talha, 794 ; possibly connected with 
Pagrasa, 794, 795, 800 ; a Cham 
stronghold, 796 ; location of, 796 ; 
gnomonical ol)servation taken at, 
796 n. 1 ; a fortified city, 822, 823. 

Ch‘u-t*an Ilsiu-pa-t*o-1o, kine. 
602 n. 1. ^ 

Ch‘u-tu-ch‘ien, country, other desig- 
nations of, 793 ; conqueiod by King 
Wen, 793. 


Ch*u-tu-K‘iin, kingdom, suggested 
identification of, 570 n. 

Chu-yai, territory, meaning of the 
term, 246 B. ; name changed to 
Ch*iiing-shaa, 246 n , 247 n. ; pearl 
fishery at, 246 n. ; name appli^ to 
the east of Hainan, 250 n. 1. 

Chu-Yuan, the, people, habitat of, 

777. 

Ch‘uan-ch‘ou, port, 685 ; made the 
terminus of the San-lo-ch*i missions, 
625 ; identified with Zaitun, 625 ; 
Persian envoys from, 700. 

Chiieh-lun. <9^^ K*un-Iun, the, people. 

C‘hui-rllp. See Sdi-rfip, estuary. 

Chukoh-liang, 144 n. 2. 

Chumo, Mount, 691. 

C‘hump‘h6n, town, 93; the Balongka 
of Ptolemy, 21, 111; the terminus 
of the overland route ncros.s the 
Malay Peninsula, 111 ; other desig- 
nations of. 111, 470 n. 1, 544, 761, 
810, 811 ; trade route from Pak- 
chan to, 115; account of, 756; 
camphor-oil from, 810, 811. 

Chiin-t'u-lung Shan, Island, probably 
identical with Kundur Island, 482, 
482 n. 2 (see Corrigenda, 816) ; 
location of, 815. 

Chung-j6n, the, people, 364 n. 1 ; 
connected with the P‘u-ch‘a, 363. 

Ch‘ung-ka-la, kingdom, a designation 
of Malacca, 519, 620 n. 2, 521; 
erroneous identification of, 603 ; 
connected with Jugra, *820. 

Ch*ung-ka-la, district, identified with 
SumbawH and Sangar, 520 ; sug- 
gested identification of, 520 n. 2 ; 
a description ot Shc-p*o, 549. 

Chung-ka-lu, state. See Jiing-ya-lu, 
state. 

Chung-kia, the, people, cannibalism 
of, 661 n., 828. 

Chung-su, district, a designation of 
Ch‘ing-yuan, 199. 

Churu, the, people, 627. 

Chuvear, C‘hvea, the, people, 460 n. I ; 
the Malays of Sumatra, 636. 

C'hyea-krabie, the, people, the Malays 
of Sumatra, 636. 

C*hvAa Yava, the, people, a designation 
of the Javanese, 636. 

Chwa-kia, state, a designation of 
LOang B‘hrab Bang, 132, 150. 

Chwang. See C‘hong, the, people. 

Chwang-j^en, the, people, dosigaation 
of the Hang-ping, 273‘ n. 1. 

Chwang-k‘iao, a Chinese general, 64 
n. 1 ; conuuered Yiiunan, 290 n. 1 ; 
conquered Tien, 321 n. 1 ; declared 
himself king, 321 n. 1. 
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Chwanj^ Tsei, the, people, a design- 
nation of the 0 ‘hong, 737; identi- 
fication of, 772. 

Ciamba, Oianba, port, 242 n. 1 ; 
identical with Chan-ch*eng Kwo, 
240. 

Cin. See Sein, state. 

Cin, cape, name altered from Cape 
Oui, 85. 

Cina-rattha, state, name applied to 
Sein, 62, 63 ; a designation of 
Hhamo, 746. 

Cinaba^ port, altematiye name for 
§enef, 242 u. 1. 

Cinnabar, 482. 

Cinnamon, camphor extracted from 
roots of, 810. 

Civilization of Java travelled through 
Sumatra, 596, 697, 598, 598 n. 1 ; 
of Sumatra, from India and Ceylon, 
598 n. 1 ; antiquity of Sumatran, 
601. 

Clear River, the, a stream of the 
Ha-noi, 314. 

Clothing <»rdered to be worn by 
natives of Fu-nan, 158. 

Cochin, the best pepper produced at, 
454 II. I . 

Cochin-China, 90 n., 156; Ptolemy’s 
geography <►!*, 5, 7, 8 ; Ptolemy’s 
error in the coastline of, 17, 22, 
23 ; formerly f»ccupicd by the Cham, 
227 ; identified with Cfiaii-ch*eng, 
227 ; I^wer, also designated Gia- 
dinh, 776 ; cannibalism in, 827. 

Cocks, bearded, from Triglypton, 830. 

Cocoanut Island. See Ouug-gyun, 
island. 

Coeoaniit-palm, 807 ; the Tamil name 
of, 807. 

Cocoanut Trees, Island of, 807 ; 
location of, 399. 

Cocoanuts, 390, 399 n. 2, 400, 424 n. 1, 
551, 554, 555 ; grown on the Niko- 
bara, 380 u. 1 ; other names for, 
807. 

Cocos, island, a designation of Mentala, 
715. 

Cocos Islands, cocoanuts abound in, 
400. 

Cola. See Kola, the, people. 

Cola. See Koromaiideb country. 

Colani. See CulumalinI, kingdom. 

Colas. See Kolas, the, people. 

Collars • of metal worn by natives, 
502, 502 n. 4. 

Colleri. See Kullnn, the, people. 

Colomau, the, people, 803. 

Colombo, town, 92 n. 3. 

Colombogam, port, possibly identical 
with Jambukola, 381 n. 


Colupe, the, people, a designation of 
the Kudutai, 356, 361 ; other desig- 
nations of, 359 ; derivation of the 
name, 359, 360. 

Como, kingdom, identiOcation of, 776. 

Conch -shell, eities built-in the shape 
of a, 264, 798 ; Lwa-thitn shaped 
like a, 322, 322 n. 1. 

Condor, Pulo, 723 ; called also Hsiao- 
k‘un-lun, 90 n ; cannot be identiHed 
with §ender-fulat, 250 n. 1, 724; 
inhabited only by convicts, 507 n. ; 
account of the inhabitants of, 771 ; 
idontihed with Chun-t‘u-lung, 815; 
other designations of, 833. 

Conjeveram, city, also designated 
Kaiicipura, 501 n. 1. 

Couora, probably thePalura of Ptolemy, 
47. 

Copper-mines, 358 n. 2. 

Coral obtained from P‘o-li, 493. 

Coral -trees, 145. 

Corol, Coroll. See Ko: Troii, island. 

Coromandel . See Koromandel, country. 

Costus, mountains, identihed with the 
Ts‘ing-mu-h8iang Mountains, 819 ; 
location of, 819. 

Costus, perfume, sent from K‘un-lun, 
819. 

Cotton manufactures, 659. 

Country, Oriental term denoting, 588 
n. 1.' 

Couvadism, the practice of, 289 n. 
and n.*, 792. 

Cremation practised in Kamruu island, 
574. 

Crocodiles, 281, 284, 561 ; charmed 
and harmless, 564 ; resembling 
dragons, 791. 

Crows, white, from Triglypton, 830. 

C uclaiii a - n agara , C ud iini al a - n agara , 

city, connected with Ruang P-nrali 
Rang, 146 n. ; probably identical 
with CulanI, 146 n. ; a variant of 
(niiu-te, 296, 297. 

Cui, cape, name changed to Capo Cin, 85. 

Cuira.sses, use of, in Indo-China, 770. 

Cu|amalinl, Culamani, Cujaiji!, Culla- 
malini, kingdom, 147, 361 ; founda- 
tion of, 1 27, 292 ; identified with 
Campa, 127, 146 n., 292; possibly 
connected with LOang P‘hrnn Bang, 
146 n. ; other designations of, 292, 
296; origin of thejiame, 297, 300; 
nomenclature of, discussed, 300, 301, 
305-8. 

Culant Brahraadatta, king of Paficala, 
297 n. 2 ; reig^^ over Kampilla, 
793. 

Cu|ani Brahmadatta, kingdom, a desig- 
nation of Campa, 297, 297 n. 2. 
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Culao Ray. See Kd-lau Rf, island. 

Cupang Soap River, 775. 

Currency, human skulla used as, 652 ; 
comminuted gold used as, 806. 

Customs, pecufiar trading, 493, 493 
n. 3. 

Cuttack, city, formerly called Kanaka, 
307 n. 1. 

Cyclones, 606. 

D 

D&-bjk, kingdom, location of, 466; 
other designations of, 466 ; identi- 
fied with Highland* .Tava, 466 ; 
eighteen kingdoms subject to, 467 ; 
boundaries of, confused with P*iau, 
467 ; a designation of ShS-p‘o, 468 ; 
attacked bv the king of Tonkin, 
468. 

Da-nan-ddng, district, inhabited by 
the Ts*wan, 125 ; location of, 152; 
name transferred to the banks of 
the Mc-Khong, 153; 

Daba, Dabassa, 272 n. 1 ; Ptolemy’s 
coimtry of the Dabasai, 55, 57. 

Dabag, state, a designation of Sumatra, 
633, 633 n. 2. 

Babasai, the, people, 52 ; connected 
with the Dabassa Mountains, 64, 59 ; 
connected with the land of Baba or 
Dabassa, 54, 57, 59 ; the origin and 
habitat of, discussed, 54, 68, 69, 
60 ; belonged to the Lau race, 
61 ; derivation of the name, 733 ; 
identification of, 745 ; the name 
discussed, 745. 

Dabassa, mountains, 54, 59, 177, 

733 ; one stream of, the Doanas 
comes from the, 134 ; other desig- 
nations of, 1 81 ij. 1. 

Dachch, Dachi, kingdom, a designation 
of Achtih, 511, 511 n. 2, 597 n. 1 ; 
other designations of, 511 n. 2. 

Dachem, town, identical with Argyrc, 
681 ; a designation of Acheb, 70*4. 

Dacoits, the flach-ma Mountain a 
refuge for, 201. 

Dadhi, Dadhimanda, ocean, encom- 
passes Kraunca-dvipa, 244 ; known 
to the Arabs as the Sea of Sniiji, 
*244 ; other desi^ations of, 244. 

Dadin. ^ee Dondim, the, people. 

Dadin Island, identification of, dis- 
cussed, 826, 827, 

Dagraian^ the term discussed, 674 n. 2. 

Dagroian, Dangroian, kingdom, loca- 
tion of, 674 n. 2 ; identification of, 
discuss^, 675 n. ; the Qayu country, 
695 ; Islamism refused by the natives 
of, 695. 


Dagun, town, 831 ; a designation of 
liangun, 425, 623 n. 2, 811. 

Dahan, river, 137, 765 ; the supposed 
outlet of the Doanas River, 134^ 135, 
281. 

Dahvai, cape, other designations of, 
656. 

Dili C*hTem, port, identification of, 
781 ; other designations of, 788, 
789, 790. 

DM -la, city, ancient designation of 
lla-ndi, 316 n., 330; a designation 
of L.a-than, city, 328, 329, 330 ; 
capital of the Li dynasty at, 329 ; 
name changed to Thang-iong, 329 ; 
connected with Long-bien, 330 ; 
situation of, 330 n. 1, 800. 

Dakhan, district, 101. 

Dala, district, 41 n., 72. 

Dala, city and district, 523 n. 2 ; name 
chauged to An-gyi, 666 n. 2 ; anec- 
dote respecting its change of name, 
666 n. 2. 

Dam Dong, a rivulet, 145. 

Dam-mong. See Trc, island. 

Damang Lehur Daun, king, reigned in 
Palemhang, 530 n. 4. 

Damar, district, 676. 

Damasai, state, mav he the Tan State, 
181 11. 1. 

Damassa. See Dabassa, mountains. 

Damassai. See Dabasai, the, people. 

Damija, kingdom, location of, 408 n. I . 

Damins, the, people, identity of, 674. 

Damrei, PMiiiom, designation of the 
Elephant Range, 200, 201. 

Dan. See T‘an, state. 

Dan, the equivalent of Stkdna, 34. 

Dancing slave-girls, 5i)6 n. 2 ; employ- 
ment” of, 506 ; as presents to Cliina, 
506. , 

Ddng-tho, a term designating Kam- 
boja and her people, 774. 

Danta-kumaru, prince, the traditional 
founder of Ligor, 107 ; wrecked on 
the Diamond Sands, 107, 108. 

Dantapura (India), relics from, 107, 
108, 112. 

Dao-giang. See D&u-jang, river. 

Dao-min, kingdom, location of the, 
discussed, 299 n. 6. 

Daraque Dara, the, people, 686 n. 1 ; 
tailed, like sheep, 686. 

Darbha, 673. 

Darva, the, people, 733. 

Darvi, region, 745. 

I)a4a-raja, founder of Old Pagan, 
152 n. ; a corrupt form of Dhaja- 
raju, 768. 

Dasana, district, derivation of the 
name, 734. 
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Dasana. See Doana, city. 

DaiSar^, country and people, 126, 152; 
a designation of Eastern Malava, 
117, 121 ; term identical with 

Ptolemy’s Dasanu, 117; an Indu 
monarchy, 122, 124 ; designation of 
the State of Ldang P*hrah Bang, 
133 ; derivation of the name, 768. 
Datu Point, 708 n. 1, 709. 

Dau, river, an aYicient name for the 
Ked Kiver, 316 n., 317, 317 n. 1, 318. 
Dau-jang, river, other designations of 
tlie, 125; the Dorias of Ptolemy, 
125; the Ked River, 314, 315, 
317 ; source of the, 316 n. 1. 

Davu. See Java, Jlighland. 
ilava, Duvaka, Davaka, state, corre- 
sponds with the present Upper 
Burma, 55, 50, 57, 467 ; a ‘frontier 
country,’ 57 ; a tributary state of 
Magadiiit, 57, 60, 61 ; synonymous 
with Ajuvi, 57 ; derivation of the 
iiaiiic discussed, 58, 69, 745 ; other 
designations of, 656. 

Davis, John, a pilot who visited 
Acheh, 655 n. 1. 

Davvan, 55. 

Dawa, the, people, the Malays of 
Sumatra, 636. 

Davu, a petty state <if Sumatra, 

^ 529, 529 n. 2 ; location ot, 682 ; 
‘a possession of Achtd.i, 705. 

Dayang Bunting, islainl, a fresh- water 
lake on, 487 n., 488. 

Dead man as a sacred relic, 390, 
390 n. 1. 

Dedap. See Xasi Besar, Pulu, 

Deer in (ireat Nikobar, 401 n. 
Delegore, district, lin-miiies in, 470 
n. I ; i<lentiticution nf, 470 n. 1. 

Dell, a p<»ssessioii »)f Aelicdi, 705. 
Demak, eitv, caintal of Java, 

592 n. 1.' 

Demon, a perversion of the name 
Dumrin, 717 n. 1. 

Deoban, the highest mountain in Little 
Nikohtir, 396 n. 2, 414 ; name of, 
connected with So-tu-man, 414. 
Devadaha, city, a designation of KolT, 
491 n. 3. 

Devi, goddess, alluded to as P6-Nagar, 
266. 

Dhajaraja, king, settled at Manipura, 
745 ; conquered Tagaung, 745. 
Dhakka, river, 47. 

Dhalaji. See Talac‘ln, town and 
province. 

Dhamma<*oti, king of Pegu, institutes 
the Kalyani inscriptions, 65. 
Dhana^rl • dvipa, a designation of 
Teuns.serim, 783. 


Dhafinavatf, 39 ; ancient capital of 
Arakan, 43.* 

DharanTkota, relic casket of Buddha’s 
remains enshrined at, 108. 

Dharma-sena, king of San-fo-ch'i, 
630 ; death of, 630. 

Dharmanngara, kingdom, identified 
with l^riDharma-raja-nagnra, 508n. 

Dharinaraja, kingdom*, meaning of the 
epithet, 109 n. I ; a designation of 
Ligor, 644 ; a mime of Yudhi^thira, 
832. 

Dharma(^i»ka, king of Magadha, 264; 
conquest of Tonkin by, 320 n. 1 . 

Dhubri, 835. 

Dhulea, river, a branch of the Tetulia, 
74 4 ; coiiuo<dcd with Tilograinmon, 
744. 

ryifitail, island, belonging to Zabej, 
558, 620 ; idcntifierition of, 558, 
600 n. 3 ; other designations of, 
558 n. 4, 620 : the legend of the 
marine liorse connected with, 600 
n. 3. 

Diamond Island, 48 ; origin of native 
name of, 49 ; probably the Temala 
of Ptolemy, 49. 

Diamond Point, 12. 

Diamond Sands, 109; Prince Danta- 
kumara wrecked on the, 1 07 ; the 
site of Ligor, 107, 108 ; king of 
Magadha wrecked on the, 108. 

Diamond Sands (India), legend 
respecting the, transferred to the 
Diamond Sands at Ligor, 108. 

Diba-jat, island, a rendering of 
labadiii, 4G5. 

Diddi Island. See Dadin, Island. 

Dion Bieii-p‘hu. Sec Then, Miiang. 

Dihong, river, a designation of the 
Brahmaputra, 282. 

Dimasa, tlie, people, 835. 

Din, king, assassin of, eaten, 827. 

Dinfijpur, connected with Athenagfiron, 
835. 

Dimlitig River, 98. 

Dindings, islands, tortoise-shell from 
the, 477 n. 1, 671 n. 

Dinloy, city, on Sumatra, 647. 

Dipankara, statue of, at Yava-dvipa, 
547 ; the primeval Buddha, 547. 

Direction Island, location and identi- 
fication of, 711. 

Do-biin, Do-bfing, city, a designation 
of Bal-Angwe, 268, 271, 274; the 
name discussed, 271, 272, 274; nn 
ancient district of Kiin-chon, 274 
n. 2. 

Doan, the, people, 163 ; other desig- 
nations of, 126; the Doatiai of 
Ptolemy, 126 ; a non- tattooing 
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people, 1 26 ; habitat of, diacussed, 
287. Sre also Taiwan, the, people. 
Doana, Doanai, eity, the early iiamo 
of Wieag-Chan or ita capital, 117; 
the name superseled by Savaka 
Mala, 177 ; identihed with Ldang* 
P‘hrat Bang, 144, 148, 153, 155, 
356; derivation of the name, 152, 
732. 

Doanai, the, race, 125, 127, 137; 
termed also Dronaka, Ts‘wan, and 
Pa-i, 120, 121, 124 Corrigenda, 
763) ; overthrew LOang P‘hrjih 
Bing, 124; inhabitnnh? of the 
country about Luang P‘brab Bang, 
155 ; derivation of the name, 732 ; 
connected with the Tuan, 732, 763. 
See ajso Doan, the, people. 

Doanai, the country of the, 116, 153 ; 

identidod with Lower Siam, 149. 
Doanas, river, description of the course 
of the, 134 ; Ptolemy’s ignorance of 
the lower course of the, 134 ; i<lenti- 
tied with the Me-Khong, 134, 135, 
137, 155, 282, 287, 356 ; other 
designations of the, 134, 135, 137, 

281 ; derivation of the name, 135, 

732 ; the name originatt'd by 
Ptolemy, 137 ; its identity with the 
Dyardaiies discussed, 281, 282, 

282 n. 1 ; means of identifying the, 
283. 

Doania, the, people of the Sibsagar 
district, 154. 

Dohassa llange, 715. 

Dog, image and footprint of a, at 
Junkceylon Island, 96. 

Dog- worshippers, 97, 298 n., 756, 
Dogs trained for tortoise-hunting, 112. 
Doi, the, people, 118 ; designation of 
the Laws!, 58. 

Doing-nak, the, people, • account of, 
829. 

Dolphins, 281, 283, 284. 791 ; of the 
Iravati and Me-Khong, 791. 

Doroea, river, ideutidcation of, 318 
n. 2. 

Don -sun, a headland, formerly an 
island, 249 n. 2. 

Dondim, Dondyn, the, people, canni- 
balism of, 661 n. ; other forms of 
the name, 826 ; the name discussed. 
826. 

Ddng-dd, name applied to Thang- 
long, 329. ^ 

n&njf-HSi, city, 229 n. 1 ; identical 
with ^ri-Bani, 229, 779 ; a Cham 
seat of government, 232 n. 1, 236 ; 
the ramparts of, 779. 

Ddng-kin, name applied to Thang- 
Jong, 329. 


Dong-nai. See Bien*Hoa, river. 

D6ng'iig4n, district, in the Bak-nin 
province, 373. 

D6ng.p‘hb, river, not identical with 
the Hsin-chou, 239 ; the delta of 
the, 240. 

Dong Wan, town and district, probably 
identical with To-yiian, 831 ; loca- 
tion of, 831. 

Dong-yin, district, 831. 

Dorias, river, idontided with Dao- 
giang, 125; the river of Ild-nOi, 313 ; 
ideniided with the Bed Kiver, 317, 
318, 356; its etymological identi- 
dention considered, 318, 318 n. 2; 
derivation of the name, 735. 

Dut-lii, a designation of Highland 
Java, 466. 

Double Island, identidcation of, 711. 

Dragon, the term for, 140 n. ; legends 
connected with a, 322, 325, 326, 
339, 339 n. 1. 

Dragon’s blood sent to China as 
tribute, 651. 

Dragon’s brain perfume, 441. 

Dragons, the Ai-I.*au tattooed with, 
120; crocodiles reseinl>liiig, 791. 

Drangiane, the derivative of Sando- 
w'av, 41 n., 46 n. I . 

Dravida, people of, connected with 
Arakan, 659. 

Dravidian kingdom, the, 33. 

Dravidians, the, people, 32, 34, 81, 
86, 90, 101; invasions of, 28; the 
descendants of, were pioneer colo- 
nizers, 81 ; the Tuungthus subject to, 
86 ; colonies founded by, 101, 302 ; 
sea route to the China Sea opened 
by, 302 ; Achch settled by, 680. 

Dress, of the people of Chan-ch‘eng, 
243 ; of the people of Campa, 243 
n. 2. 

Drona stupa, 188 n. 1. 

Dronaka, the, people, 126, 144 n. 2; 
probably identical with Ptolemy’s 
Doanai, 120. 121, 124. 

Drum, the Mahoradhika. See Maho- 
randika drum, the. 

Drum, the Then Lc^. See Then-L5, 
the. 

Drums, bronze, of Indo-Chinn, 762. 

Dryohalanops^ a camphor- tree, 436, 
437 n. ; districts where found, 436, 

436 n. 3 ; now almost exterminated, 

437 n. 

Diik-tho, city, the capital df Huan 
Chou, 797. 

Dula. See An-gyl, district. 

Dun-wun. See Dong Wan, district. 

Durian, group of islands, 499 n. 3. 
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Dutthagamani, Ising’f 108. 

Dvilda^h, Dvfida^an, one of the 
founders of Luang P*hrah Bang, 
145, 152. 

Dvar, country, 774. 

J)vara-Saniudra, town, the capital of 
the Be) ala dynasty, India, S2G. 

DvAravatl, ciiy, a tlesignation of 
Sandoway, 15 n. 2, 742 {sec Corri- 
g<?nda, 832) ; a chief town of Siam, 
170; the modern Ayuthia, 170, 177 ; 
legend regaidiiig, 742 ; eoniiectecl 
with T*o-li)-po-li, 820 ; Arakauese 
capital removed from, 832. 

Dwarfs, 020 ; accf)Uiit of the hlack, of 
Ooehiii-Chiiia, 201 , 262; of Serirah, 
573 ; aiccoiint of a kingdom <if, 786, 
787 ; of Yun-nan and J.aos, 788. 

Dwarfs, hairy, 687 ; of Siak and 
Kroci, 657 n. 1. 

Dvaks, tlie, peoj)]e, a stone idol of, 
806. 

Dyardanes, livtn*, its identity with 
Ploleiiiv’s Doaiias discussc*!, 281, 

282, 282 11 . I ; coiiiieeted with thcj 
UidaiKS, 281, 2S2. 282 n. I ; C<iu- 
nected witli (he Brahinuputia, 282, 
285 : eoinieetod with the .Me-Khoiig, 

283, ' 281, 285. 

Dynasties, the, of Aehiih, 0U8. 

E 

Eagle- wot)d, 576, 811 ; from Ko: Troii 
and the mainland, 202 ; a production 
«»f f^impfi, 278, 279 ; exploitation 
of, 278. 

Ears, lobes of, pierced and distended 
by the woimai <»f Aelieh, 667 n. 

East Island, 083. 

Egg-showing village, the, 386 n. 3, 
393. 

Egn-bidoiig, island, a designation of 
the Little Andaman, 389 n. 2, 392. 

Eiso, rdinom, the lAana Mountain, 
205 ; remains of a temple on the, 
206. 

Elenjmalus, islands, a de.sigiintion of 
the Xikobars, 700. 

Elephant, legend regarding an, 751. 

Elephant country, the district known 
as the, 147, 148, 149 ; origin of the 
name discassed, 148. 

Elephant Hill. See Giiuong Gerlang. 

Elephant Point, 751 ; ]ocati4}n of, 729. 

Elephant Range, knowm as P‘huom 
Damrei, 200, 201. 

Elephant River, 793 ; explanation of 
the name, 75 1 ; name applied to the 
Iravati, 751. 


Elephants, 116, 370, 699; in Barah* 
nagar, 401 n., 402 n; sprinkled 
with human gall, 789, 790 ; white, 
819. 

Elias, patriarch, 633 n. 2. 

Embassies and missions, 29 n. 2, 62, 
652, 821 ; from P‘ia() to China, 75 ; 
from Naii-Chao to China, 75; from 
Eu-uan to India, 93, 755 ; from 
T.ang-kia to China, 112; from China 
to India, 1 24 ; fnun Oylon to 
Kamboja, 535, 536 ; envoys from 
China, 536, 619, 821; from P‘o-ta 
to China, 541 ; envoys from IIo-lo- 
tun, 542, 54 3 ; from She-p‘o, 512, 
544, 547 ; Ho - ling, 545, 547 ; 
from (hel*alernbang kingdom, 620- 5 ; 
Iroin Su-mu-ta, 644 ; from Su-mu- 
tu-l.a, 645; from IJsu-wen-ta-u;i, 
648; from 8u-mcn-ta-ia, 648-51 ; 
from Cliampa, 649 ; P'o-IIwaiig 
s(s-ks investiture, 513 ; from Hsien 
to Cliiiia, 822. 

Kiiierakl ^*tJltIle uf Buddha, 193 n. 1. 

Emigrants from India to Indo-China, 

122 . 

Em]»ori:i of ancient trade, Akadra and 
Pilhonohaste, 7, 8, 212 ; Takola, 
92 4 ; Kalanta?!, 106; Malavir, 
5;>6 ; Cdiumpdion, 756; Ileiig 
i^han, 797 n. 1 ; 81ic*n-t^ou, 801 ; 
Lo-yueh, state, 820. 

Elide, island, a dosigiiulion of Flores, 
589 n. 

Eiigano, island, 4 22 ii. 1 ; other <lesig- 
iiatioiis of, 409 n. 2; possibly in- 
< luded in J*tob‘iny’s Sindai, 449 ; 
natives i>\\ 556 n. 2 ; alleged to be 
inhabiliMl only by women, 753. 

Eipiator, I'tolemaic, 12. 

Erlj-Tfai, the Tali Lake, 64, 765, 

^ 765 11 . 1 . 

Erh I lo, part of the Red River, 315n.l. 

Ethnic atlinities between the Achiucso 
and the jieople of Koromaiidel and 
Malabar, 660 n. 1. 

Euphrates, river, 19. 

Expeditions, 651 ; agaiii.st Ramaflna, 
95; Chinese, 539, 709, 781, 797. 
825, 833 ; against Kmar, 620 ; 

against Pasai, 645 ; from Java, 
713 11 . 1 ; to the ‘ Island of Gold,’ 
807 ; against the K‘uu-luu country, 
818. 

Kzata, connected with Sadti, 46. 


P 

Fn-Hsien, account of his voyage, 604, 
605; probable route taken by, 606. 
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Fa-ngum, king, 295 n. 3. 

Fai-fo, town, the port of Turfin, 280 
n. 2; other designations of, 781, 
788, 789, 790 ; foundation of, 790 ; 
ancient remains near, 791. 

Famine, cannibalism caused by, 828. 

Faniusa, island, under the sway of the 
Kamrun king, 674, 675. 

Fan Ch‘dnor-ta. Fan Shih-hu. 

Fan-man, King of Fu-iian, 570 n. 

Fan Shih-hu, appointed Imperial Chief 
Commissioner at Kwang-hsi, 241 n. 1. 

Fana, island, identification of, 637 ; 
connected with Malavir and Pciitam, 
537. 

Fanjah, Faiijat, the, tribe. Fcnjab. 

Fan jab. Islands of, probably identical 
with Pan-chih-pa, 502, 502 u. I. 

Fansur, 810 ; name applied to the 
district of Barus, 431. 

Fansur, city, its probable identity, 
432 n. 1, 432 n. 2; located on 
Kahih Island, 553 ; identity with 
Panchur suggested, 553. 

Fansur, islands, the Barusaiof Ptolemy, 
427 ; other designations of the, 427 ; 
the famous Fansur camphor probably 
from, 428, 431 ; various references 
to, 432 ; people of, alleged to be 
idolaters, 695. 

Fansur, Sea of, 663 n. 2, 695. 

jFansui% a designation for camphor, 
434, 436 ; the origin and history of 
the term discussed, 434 ff. ; meaning 
of the word, 435 ; variants of the 
name, 436 ii. 2. 

Fasiiri, district, a designation of Barus, 
434 ; Islainism introduced into, 696. 

Feng, river, a designation of the Me- 
Khung, 135 n. 1. 

Feng-yii, king of the Nan-Chao, 74, 
750 ; abducted peo])]e from P‘iao, 
750; assisted P‘iao agaiust Cevlon, 
750. 

Fenjab, the, tribe, description of, 502, 

502 n. 4 ; connected with the Sekah, 

503 n. 1. 

Feringihn/ar, town, connected with 
Anti bole, 832. 

Ferlec. .SVr I’erlak, kingdom. 

Festivals of Hoating offerings in 
streams, 493, 493 n. 1. 

Fig-tree, Indian, 39. 

Fiji, face-tattooing among the women 
of, 307 II. 3. 

Fire produced bv friction, 253 n. 1. 

Fire-god, the Cliinese, 339. 

Fire Isles, 249. 

‘ Fire King,’ the, names applied to, 
801 ; residence and powers attributed 
to, 801, 802. 


Fire Kings, 342, 342 n. 1, 773. 

Fire-worship, 340, 341 n. 1, 673 u. 1 ; 
in Kut^a-dvlpa, 672, 673. 

Fish, with stone horns, 782 ; raw and 
alive, eaten in Tonkin, 786. 

Fish -eating populations. Ikhthyo- 

phagi. 

Flat Islands. Pulo Tdpak. 

Floating houses, 564. 

Fiores, island, designations of, 589 n. 

‘ Flowered Faces,’ tribe, the, a face- 
tattooing tribe of the Liao, 175 n. 2, 
367. 

Fo-ch‘i, town, the birthplace of 
Kwan-yin, 600 ; a designation of 
Bhoja, 600, 

Fo-lo-an, a Sumatran state, 598, 825; 
account of, 599 ; legend respecting 
two brass statues at, 599 ; locatiou 
of, 599 n. 2 ; identification of, 599 
n. 2, 600, 601, GOl n. 1, 627, 825 ; 
subject to san-fo-ch*i, 626. 

Fo-shih, town, identical with P‘hot- 
thS, 229 n. 2 ; derivation of the 
name discussefl, 229 n. 2 ; a form 
of Shih-li Fo-shih, 481 ; other 
designations of, 779, 791 ; identi- 
fication of, 791 : location of, 815. 

Fo-shih-pu-lo, district, 584 u. 3 ; 
identification of, 584 ; erroneously 
connected with Boja-nagura, 584. 

Fo-t‘aug Shan, island, 386. 

Footprint of Buddha, 390 n. 1 ; on 
the Suvanna-mali Mountain, 80, 
115; in Cevlon, 382 n. 1, 386, 
387; on Hsi-lun, 665 n., 701; in 
the sea, 665 ii., 701 ; in Burma, etc., 
665 n. 

Forlono, kingdom, a form of Perlak, 
834. 

Formosa, island, account of the ab- 
origiues of, 256 ii. 1, 829; face- 
tattooing among the natives of, 
675 n.f; cannibalism in, 828. 

Formosan Channel, Ptolemy Gulf of 
the Sinai, 255. 

Fortune Island, 419 n. 1. 

‘ Frog-drum,’ the. See Mahoradhika 
drum, the. 

Fu-chou, 131. 

Fu-ch‘un, town, foundation and site 
of, 780 ; an ancient capital of Oampa, 
780. 

Fu-hu, the, people, probably of Hainan, 
367 n. 1. 

Fu-liang Chiang, part of the Red 
River, 316 n. 1 ; narrative respect- 
ing the, 316 n. 

Fu-lu, 784. 

Fu-nan, kingdom, embassy from the 
king of, 93 ; a designation of Kaiii- 
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boja, 93, 794 ; correaponds to Lestai. 
1 68 ; description of the natives of, 
158, 171-3, 827; conquest of, 204, 
206 ; origin ami meaning of the 
name, 207 ; term synonymous with 
C‘hieng, 207 ; earliest mention of, 
208 ; the people of, invaded Tonkin, 
208 ; boundaries of, 209 ; site of 
the capital of, discussed, 209, 210; 
king of, pays tribute, 299, 794 ; 
visited by merchants, 302 ; con- 
quests of, 818. 

Fuegos, island, inhabited by A eta 
Negritos, 247 n. 

Further India, 24 ; deficient geographi- 
cal knowledge of, 3, 26 ; place- 
names in, whence derived, 40 n. 3, 
101, 117 ; maps of, passim. 


G 

Ga-tsha-bha, river, the local name of 
the Kuladnn River, 36, 44. 

Galang, island, 475- 

Gall, human, exacted as tribute, 275 
n. 3 ; used to sprinkle royal elephants, 
789, 790. 

Galungf. See Kalungl, kingdom. 

Gama, Don Stefano da, governor of 
Goa, 398 n. 1. 

Gama, Vasco da, 398 n. 1. 

Gambling farm managed by Mak-kii,* 
195 n. 2. 

Gandak, river, 834, 835, 

Gandhara, district, 121 ; connected 
with K*iung-tu, 62 n, 4. 

Gandhara (India), 62 n. 4. 

Gandhara-rnttha. See Yunnan, terri- 
tory. 

Gane^a, clav imaijre of, worshipped, 
752. 

Ganfu. See ^^anfu. 

Gahga-nagara, a chief city of Perak, 
98 ; brief account of, 98. 

Ganges, river, 9, 19, 28, 32 ; difficulty 
of identifying Ptolemy’s places on 
the east ot the, 1 ; delta of the, 7 ; 
Ptolemy’s distance errors between 
Kanoje and the, 20 ; Ptolemy’s 
error in the course of the, 2*0 ; 
Meghnii estuary of the, connected 
with Antibole, 832. 

Ganges, Old. t^e Dhakka, river. 

Gangetic Delta, 53. 

Gangetic Gulf. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Gangetikos kolpos. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Ganggang Putrl, marriage of, 644. 

Ganjam, river, 47. 

Garo, the, people, also called Achi- 
krang, 829. 


Gard Hills, 53. 

Garuda, mythical bird, abode of, .said 
to be Kuta-^almali Peak, 80, 81, 
487 n., 752 ; also designated 

Vainateva, 80; other epithets applied 
to, 775.' 

Gaudos, the, people, the foundation 
of Takola by, discussed, 85. 

Gauhati, 286 n. 1, 835. 

Gavarapafi-thera, a disciple of Buddha, 
114, 657 n. 2 ; account of, 657 n. 2. 

Gaya, district, child born in the, with 
a caudal appendage, 687 n. 5. 

Gayo, Gayu, the, people, other forms 
of the name, 674 n. 2 ; cannibalism 
of, 674 n. 2; origin of the name, 
674 n. 2 ; Islam ism refused by, 
674 11 . 2 : habitat of, 674 n. 2, 
676 n. ; account of, 674 n. 2 ; 
identification of, 675 n. 

Gayu, district, identical with Dagroian, 
695 ; Lslamism refused by the 
natives of, 695. 

Gedrdsia, 41 n. 

Gelani Island, connected with Kau-lun, 
671 n., 711, 712; location of, 712; 
other designations of, 712. 

Gelang. See Kalang, the, people. 

Gelang, cape, a designation of South 
Cape, 476 ; connected wdth Ho-ling, 
476. 

Gelang Hill. Sec Bukit Gelang. 

Gemenchih, river, tributary of the 
Muar, 477 n. 1. 

Geuii-worship, 341 n. 1. 

Geographers, errors of, 792. 

Geographical nomenclature, explanation 
of many errors in, 588 ii. 1. 

Geriang. See Gunong Geriang, a hill. 

Geriang, river, the present Kedali 
River, 485 ; connected with Ho-ling, 
485. 

Ghaindu, district, identified with 
K‘iung-tu, 62 n. 4. 

Gharu-wood, 478 n. 

Ghee, Sea of. See Senf, Sea of. 

Ghirbi. See Korbie, city. 

Ghrta, Gh{*tuda. See Senf, Sea of. 

Gia-dinb, a designation of Lower 
Cochin-China, 776. 

Gia-long. Ja -long, emperor. 

Giam-bieu, ruins of, 779. 

Giants, account of the, of Sumatra, 
646. 

Giava Maggiore, a designation of 
Borneo, 634 n. 1. 

Giava Minore, a designation of Java, 
634 n. 1. 

Gili, meaning of the term, 520 n. 2. 

Gili Timor, a designation of Timor, 
519. 
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Gilin^ Wesi, alleged capital of Java, 
692 n. 1. 

Giri, island, other designations of, 658 ; 
moved and replaced by Tluddha, 668 ; 
the Yaksas transferred to, 668 ; 
connected with Sumatra, 668. 

Giri-dvipa. Ste Giri, island. 

Giriiar inscriidioii, the, date of, 237. 

Gnonionical observations, 482, 796 n. 1, 
815. 

Godavari, river, 36, 107, 108 ; the 
Maisolos of Ptolemy, 25. 

Gola, the, peojde, 85; houses of, 83. 

Goja-mattika-nagara, city, identified 
with Ayetheina, 83, 86 ; capital of 
Suvarna-dvipa, 569 n. ; ideutitica- 
tioTi of, 509 n. ; other designations 
of, 819. 

Gold, 11, 11, 476, 477 n. 1, 482, 
486 n. 2, 623 n. 2, 640, 640 n. I, 
706 ; at Tirnira, 61, 66 ; terms 
designating, 164, 640 n. 1 ; search 
organized fur an islaml <»f, 398 n. 1 ; 
in th(‘ Andanians and Niktihars, 
398 n. 1 ; from Sumatra, 468, 
647 ; abundant in Sri-Ilhoja, 619 ; 
Snmatiun districts nof(^d for, 631 ; 

£ lentiful in Khryse, 670 n. 1 ; from 
lurma, 748 ; camiminuted, as 
currency, 806. 

Gold, Island of, nanio ap])lied to the 
Andaniaiis, 398 n. 1 ; connected 
witli Snrtaidlb, 668 ; llie aiipJicatiun 
of the name discussed, 640 ii. 1 ; 
expeditions to the, 807 ; ha ation of, 
807. 

‘ Gold -ha IS Pond.’ Scr Gold Ingots, 
the Jhind of the. 

Gold Country, the present Cower 
Biirnni, 641^64,66; identitiod with 
the Kiiry.se of Ptolemy, 64. 

Gold Ingots, the Pond of the, 660, 
561 ; the throne of the king of 
Zahej overlooked, 66 1 ; legend 
respecting, 621. 

* Goltl Islands,’ the, 398. 

Gold Laud, the, of Ptolemy. See 
Khryse Khora, district. 

Gold-mines, 671 n. ; in Khryno Khora, 
66, 80 ; description of, at Seleiising, 
477 n. I ; near Kalnli and Scrirn, 
662 ; in Suniatru, 662 u. 2 ; in 
Acheh, 699, 700. 

Gold Sand Uiver. See Kiii-sha, Great. 
Gold- ware manufactures, 627, 628. 
Golden Country, the, identified with 
Lower Burma, 64 ; description of 
the iuhahitantrt of, 64. 

Golden Island, 670 n. 1. 

‘ Gtddcm Isle,’ the. See Golden 
Khemonese, country. 


Golden Khersonese, the, country, 65, 
82, 96, 97, 101, 111 ; ideutided 
with the Malay Peninsula, 77, 80, 
222 ; Ptolemy’s hydrographical 
errors in, 8 1 ; connected with Takula, 
222 ; overhung by mountains, 767. 

Golden plate, Siamese royal letters of 
state inscribed on a. 632 n. 2. 

Golden Region, the, 66 ; the lower 
valley or the Iravati, 51 ; the 
habitat of silkworm breeders, 51. 

‘ Golden Teeth * province, original 
seat of government of the, 768 ; 
offices transferred to Yung-ch‘ang, 
768. 

Golden Teeth,’ the. See Khamti, 
the, race. 

‘Golpho 1‘erinudo.’ See Siam,Gulf of. 

Gomespolla, Ponfa de, 699 ; various 
forms of the name, 699 ii. 1. 

Gongs, sickness cured by the use of, 
120 n. 

‘ Good Fortune Island,* a mistaken 
translation, 411, 412, 417. 

Gopala, founder of Now Ilastiutipura, 
746. 

Gopiilpur, location of, 743. 

Gotaina Buddha, 33 ; the father of, 
491 n. 3. 

Gotaina Subhadra, king, 602 n. 1. 

<j}(»vindasettbi, 657 n, 2, 

‘Great Black Mountain,’ identified 
with the Syama Mountain, 177, 178 ; 
])artly corresponds to Ptoli^my’s 
Dnmassa Range, 177 ; (Muniected 
with the Ta-hC*h Shan, 7 73. 

Great (’ape, the, identified with (’ape 
TLwbn, 211, 214 ii. 1, 215, 222, 
226. 

Great Fortune, island, 419 ii. 1. 

Great Gulf, the, identified with Magnus 
Sinus, 225 ; struggle for the ctaist- 
linc of, 226 ; identification c»f, 377. 

Green Sea, the, of Ptolemy, 26 ; con- 
nected Avith tlie Sea. of Ghrta, 673. 

Grotto, inscriptions in a, 237. 

Gua Cherita, ‘ Legend (Jave,* a noted 
cave on LangkawT Island, 485, 
486 ; inscription in the, 486, 486 
n. 2 ; other designations of, 486 
n. 1 ; a refuge of Garuda, 487 n. 

Guuinboy. See Camoi, Bav of. 

Gucudevillc, inaccuracy of the maps 
of, 75, 76. 

Gujurath identified with Aratta* 29 n. 2. 

Gnldf derivation of the term discussed, 
86 ; name applied to the Taungthus, 
86, 90 n. 

Gulamattika. See Tnik-kulu, city. 

Gumara, islet, possibly part ol' the 
Maniolai, 421. 
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Gunavarman visited Sh6-p‘o» 464 n. 1, 
469, 541. 

Gunons Api, i.sland, coonected with 
Jan-no, 782. 

Giinong Cherai, account of country 
around» 485 n. 2. 

Gtinohg: GerTang, Geriyang, a hill, a 
noted cave on, 477 n. I ; connected 
with Holing, 485, 510, 684 n. 3; 
famc<l for shilactite caves, 485 ; 
other designations of, 485, 485 n. 2 ; 
traditionally surrounded by sea, 
485 n. 2. 

Gunong (xredoiig, an active volcano 
on Sumatra, 553. 

Gunong Kuriuchi, a high mountain 
peak, 419. 

Gunong Ledang, noted for gold, 477 
n. 1. 

Gunong Luse, probably identical with 
Mount Kusesaya, 677. 

Gunong Meidu, a peak on Pulo AVeh, 

^ 693. 

Gunong Pulai, identity with r*‘o-Ii 
suggested, 494. 

Gunong Tab an Mountains, 758. 

Gu])tn characters, inscriptions in, Gl. 
Gupta Era, date of, 60. 

Giirii, district. 95-7. 

Guroli, village, 615 ; location of, 514 ; 

ideutilied with Ku-lo, 819. 

Gurong, island, connected with Ki-lung 
Ifsii, 711. 

Gnr5t, district, 95, 97 ; location of, 
4(i'.) u. 3; connected with Ho-lo-tan, 
4G9 n. 3. 

Gutta-percha Island. *Scc Percha, 
Pulo. 

Gwh, See Klnva, river. 

Gwala-garh, town, 778. 

H 

Ha, the people, probalilt identical with 
the Salungy 202. 

Ila-lak, kingdom, also known as Shc- 
p‘o, 468 ; other designations of, 468. 
Ila-laiig. Sec llo-liug, state, 
lla-li, death of, at Peking, 651. 
Ila-li-dii-lian, 652 n. 1. 
lla-ni-che-hmi, 651, 652 n. 1. 

Iln-nSi, river, the Dorias lliver of 
Ptolemy, 313 ; also designated Song- 
koU 313. 

llVnOi, town, 10, 17, 122 ; the 

Aganugara of Ptolemy, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 18, 21, 319, 331 ; suggested 
identity with Kattigara, 303 u. 1 ; 
the capital of Annam, 316 n. ; other 
designations of, 316 n., 319 n. 1, 


330, 799 ; the capital of Tonkin, 
319 ; identical with Long-hlen, 323, 
328, 330, 330 n. 1, 784 ; formerly 
a seaport, 799. 

Ha-tlfl, Ha-tinh district, 147 ; a dis- 
trict of Tonkin, 227 ; other desig- 
nations of, 227, 227 n. 3, 305, 306, 
350, 352, 778, 794. 

Ila-tifi, town, belonged tf> Ilsiang-lin, 
232 ; capital of a Cham kingdom, 
2G3 ; identity with Kortatha Metro- 
polis suggested, 305, 306. 

ITa-tong. Sre Ilo-thon, the, people. 

llai-diiong, connected with Yang- 
chhieu, 801. 

irai-k‘ou. See Hoi-how, seaport. 

Ilsii-phong, district, formation of, 799, 
799 11. 1. 

Hainan, district, <‘onnect(^l with 
C’henchij, 246 n. ; jiearl fislu ry at,. 
246 11 . ; designations of, 250 ii. 1 ; 
origin of flio name, 250 it. 1 ; 
IVrsian settlement in Southern, 471 
n. 2. 

Hainan Strait, dangerous navigation 
of, 2 17 n. ; connected wdth the ^a 
of Sanji, 248 n. 

Hair-cutting Hall, ruins of, at Kam- 
p'heng P*het, 171. 

Hairy races, 556, 556 n. 2, 685-7 ; in 
Sink, 817. 

Jlaji Jl^rtuimgara, king of Java, 821 ; 
warred ngain.st Malayu, 821, 825. 

Hak-de, emperor, jin Annainese, rebel 
against China. 164 ii. 1. 

llakka, the, people, 131 ii. 2. 

lialu, the, people, a tattooing branch 
of the Sakai, 468 n. 1. 

Halaiig, the, people, 758, 788 ; prob- 
ably identical with the JIa and 
CMiadaiig, 262 ; wild triln?s near 
Bal-Angwe,273 ; cannibalism among, 
827 ; other de.-.ignations of, 789 ; 
habitat of, 789. 

Ilalhau. See Malhan, island. 

Haihsa-giri, mountain, city founded 
near the, 203. 

JIamsavati-mandnIa, a province of 
Rumafifiadesa, 05 ; a designation of 
Pegu, 65, 807. 

Han Dynasty, in China, 16; date of 
the, 106; invasions of the, 231. 

Ilan-iian-a-pi-chen, sultau of Su-iiien- 
ta-la, 650. 

Hau-Yii, an anti-Buddhist statesman, 
o.viled, 603 ii. 1 . 

Hang, Miiung, mi ludu monarchy, 122. 

llaug-chou, town, other designations 
of, 244 ; included in Krauiica-dvipa, 
244 ; the Katligura of Ptolemy, 302. 
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Hanumau, tho home of, 7o3. 

Ilatiuman, islands, tlie Andamans, 
384 n. 

Ilaranj, Hereiij, 809; best camphor 
exported from, 436 n. 2 ; suggested 
identificatiou of, 436 n. 2 ; con- 
nected with IIo-lo«tnn, 469 n. 3. 

Hardalsih, state, eeiiiiec ted with IIo-lo- 
* tan, 469 n. 3. 

HarddUtht a species of camphor, 4 41 
n. 1 ; meaning of the term, 811. 

Ilari-lfara, worship of, 211. 

Harij. See irarnaj, island. 

Ilaringhata, river, 740. 

Harkand. See Ilerkend, Sea of. 

Harlaj. iSVtf Harnaj, island. 

llarnaj, island, a notable* chasm on, 
5.51 ; the name discussed, 551 n. 1, 
552 11. 3. 

Haro, river, a tributary of the Indus, 
41 n. 

llaru, atuto, introduction of Islamism 
into, 696. 

Hnssan, an envoy f«*r China, 644. 

Hassan, prince, 121 n. 1, 130 ii. 1. 

Hastiuapura, kingdom, 746 ; a desig- 
nation of Tagaung, 62, 471 n. 2; 
other designations of, 745 ; foundation 
of new, 746. 

Hat Island. See Mao- Shan. 

Hatchets, brass, discovered, 219. 

Hatien, tow'ii, position of, 7 ; the 
Akadra of Ptolemy, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
13, 21, 22, 23, 193, 195 ; attacked 
by the Siamese fleet, 195; corre- 
epondswith Kadranj, 195; formerly 
an excellent harbour, 195 ; good 
anchorage in the bay of, 195, 196; 
governors of, 195 n. 2; reason for 
the name of, 196 n. ; decay of trade 
at, 213. 

Hawk’s Beak Hill. See Ying-ko- 
tswei Shan. 

Hawk’s bill turtle, flnest tortoise-shell 
procured from the, 671 n. ; habitat 
of, 671 n. 

Haycock, South, island, 711. 

H0-ch‘ih, the, people, habit of tho, of 
blacking their teeth, 780 ; identifl- 
cation of, 802. 

Head -hunting tribes, 72, 360, 652, 
660 11 . 2, 720 n. 

Heh Ho, a designation of the Black 
River, 792. 

Hdh-Shwei, river, a designation of 
the Mc-Khong, 792. 

Hei-kiaog, river, 792. 

Hemamalu, princess, wrecked on the 
Diamond Sands, 107. 

Heiig, Greater and Lesser, the, islands, 
identification of, 683. 


Ileng Shan, seaport, connected with 
Pi-kin, 797 ; an ancient entrepOt 
for trade, 797 n. 1. 

Hong- Shan, mountains. See Hwftii 
Son Range. 

Iloiiy.ada, a towmship of Lower Burma, 
144. 

Herkend, Sea of, 664 ; identical with 
the Sea of Lambri, 663, 663 ii, 2 ; 
derivation of the name, 663, 663 
11 . 2 ; best tortoise-shell found in 
the, 671 n. 

Ilet, Miiang, enmphor-treesat, 438 n. 1. 

Hicunera, islands, a designatitm of the 
AndamaDs and Nikobars, 397. 

ITiep-p‘o. See Tmi Chau, tow n. 

llign Island. See Sariisaii. 

Hill tribes, 131, 132, 289 ii. ; the 
C‘hieug, 118-20; of Kainboja 
and Oaiiipa, 161, 163, 172, 173 ; 
of Negrito descent, 256 ; language 
of the, of Northern Siam, 687. 

Hindu images, 601 n. 2. 

Hiranya, river, a designation of the 
Brahmaputra, 287 n. 

Hiranyadama, a learned Brahman, 
546. 

llistor}', outline, of the Palembang 
kingdom, 619-30. 

Hlaing, a township of Lower Burma, 
144. 

Hlaing, river, 41 n. ; probably the 
Besynga of Ptolemy, 75, 76 ; possibly 
known as the Bl*sruga, 77. 

Illay-tshlep, town, a designation of 
Lasippa, 144. 

Hmeng, Ilmung, the, people, a desig- 
nation of the Miao-tez, 793. 

Ho, the, people, 144 n. 2 ; face- 
tattooing among, 367 n. 3. 

Ho, Miiang, kingdom, founded by the 
Jjau, 127 ; probably identical with 
Nan-chao, 127 ; a designation of 
Yunnan, 144 n. 2. 

Ho-chd, district, 764 ; connected with 
the Ta-li Lake, 767. 

IIo-ch6, Ho-shih, the, people, a desig- 
nation of the Nan - chao, 127, 
144 n. 2. 

Hd-dao. See Hu-t*ou, the, people. 

Ho-ling, state, a designation of She- 
p‘o, 464, 478, 504, 544 ; other 
designations of, 472, 472 n. 1, 504; 
capital of, 472 ; location of, 473-6, 
478-80, 481 n. 1, 483, 604, 609, 
544 ; productions of, 476, 671 n. ; 
erroneous identification with Java, 
480 ; connected with Geriang, 485, 
610, 684 n. 3 ; toponymies similar 
to, 488, 488 n. 1 ; twenty-eight 
states subordinate to, 606 ; anecdote 
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respecting the queen of, /)05, 505 
n . 2 ; tributary to Queen Sima-devi, 
50 6, 544 ; cessation of intercourse 
between China and, 509 ; identifi- 
cation of, 510 n. 1 ; envoys sent to 
China by, 544 n. I, 545, 547 ; sent 
S5ng-ch‘i slaves to China, 547 ; 
last mention of, 547 ; noted for 
tortoise-shell, 671 n.; Simii, queen 
of, 699. 

Ilo-lo-tan, state, 543, 812 ; on She- 
p*o Island, 469, 642 ; discrepancies 
in accounts of, 469, n. 3 ; suggested 
identification of, 469, 469 n. 3, 542, 
760 ; capital of, 469 n. 3 ; king of, 
542 ; latest mention of, 543 ; title 
conferred on the ruler of, 543. 

no-lo-t‘o, 29 n. 2. 

Ilo-lfiang, the, j>eople worshippers of 
genii, 341 ii. 1. 

Ilo^nian, the, people, 144 n. 2. 

Ho-mi-to, king of Shih-li Fo-shih, 
620 ; the patron of I-tsiiig, 620 ; 
sends dwarfs and slaves to China, 
620. 

Ilo-ni, the, people, name also applied 
to the K‘a-to, 357 ; varieties of the, 
359 ; a tribal designation, 360. 

IIo-p‘u. See TiUi Chau, town. 

Ho Shan, island, identification of, 782. 

Ilo-tc., See Ho-Miiang, kingdom. 

Hd-thdn, the, people, remnants of 
tho Hd-tdn of Campa, 258 n. 

Ho-ti Chiang, part of the Red River, 
315 n. 1. 

Ho - tOu, kingdom, corresponds to 
Kwang-bln and Kw6ng-trf , 227 ; 
identified with Campa, 227« 

H6-t6n, the, people, 255 ; the primi- 
tive population of Campa, 252 ; 
theory as to their origin, 262 ; their 
identity discussed, 257 n. ; remnants 
of, still in Eastern Kambo^'a, 258 n. ; 
probably the Aithiones of Ptolemy, 
263 ; legendary identification of, 
785 ; alleged to be a monkey race, 
785 ; tho kingdom of, 785. 

H8-w6ng, a chief city of the Ho, 144 ; 
other designations of, 144 n. 2. 

Hog Island. See Varaha. 

Hoi, race, 226 n. 1. 

Hoi- how, seaporl;, identified with 
§enji, 247 n., 248 n. 

Hoi-kun, the, people a branch of the 
Lawa, 16L n. 1. 

Hoi-mang, the, people, a branch of 
the Lawa, 161 n. 1. 

Hon-kuk, inscriptions, 781, 791. 

Honan, 16. 

Honan-fu, 16. 


Hor, the, people of Sing Bhum, 141. 

Hormar, city, location and identification 
of, 647. 

Horse, a mythical marine, 558, 559, 
673 n. 2 ; Kwan-yin assumed the 
form of a magic, 600 ; the marine, 
of Arabic legend, 600, 600 n. 3. 

Houses, description of the, of Serirah, 
564 ; description of the, of Palem- 
bang, 564 11 . 4. 

Ilradiina, river, a name of the Brahma- 
putra, 829. ^ 

IIsi-ch*uan. See Tdi-kwien, district. 

Hsi-erh-hai. See Ta-li, lake. 

Hsi-erh-ho, river, legend respecting 
the, 137. 

Ilsi-fu-lieh, city, location of, 784 ; 
the seaport for Ha-noi, 784. 

Ilsi-ho, llsi-ho-IIsien, the Solana of 
Ptolemy, 15. 

Ilsi-kiaiig, river, identified with the 
Asia, 617 n. 2. 

Ilsi-lan, state, a designation of Ceylon,* 
389, 679 n. 2 ; sub ject to Saii-fo- 
ch‘i, 626, 701 ; suggested identifica- 
tion of, 626 ; identical with Chalang, 
666 n. ; other designations of, 701. 

Hsi-li, Chinese name for Singapore, 
199 n. 4. 

Hsi-li Hu-ta-hsia-U-t*an, king, identi- 
fied with Ser-Natakalah, 678, 679, 
621 ; death of, 579, 621 ; other 
renderings of the name, 579 ; king 
of San-to-ch‘i, 621 ; sent tribute to 
China, 621. 

Hsi-li Ma-hsia-lo-shd, king, sends 
tribute to China, 625. 

Hsi-lun, mountedn, a footprint of 
Buddha on, 665 n., 701 ; probably 
the Cakra Mountain, 677. 

Hsi-rao (Sima), queen of Ho-ling, 
605, 544 ; anecdote respecting, 605 
n. 2 ; probably identical with Queen 
Sima-aevi, 605-6, 644 ; feared by 
tlie king of Ta-shih, 699. 

Ilsi-Ou, province, an ancient designa- 
tion of Tonkin, 361 n., 374. 

Ilsi-paw. See Si-poljf town. 

IIsi-t‘u, the, people, identified with 
the Toi-d6, 233 ; habitat of. 352, 
353 ; suggested connection with the 
Sindoi, 362, 353, 356 ; alleged 
descent of, 353 ; self-styled Ma-liu, 
353; their origin discussed, 354 
n. 1 ; identification of, 780, 802. 

Hsi-tung Islands, identification of, 
708 n. 1, 709, 713, 714, 715. 716 ; 
the origin of tho name discussed, 
716, 717 ; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Satyron, 717; connected with the 
Anambas, 724. 
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Hsi-yii. See Tui-vu, district. 

Hsi-yii, river, identified with the Seros 
of rtolemy, 372, 374, 377 ; other 
desij^nations of, 372 ; the nunie dis- 
cussetl, 373, 374, 377. 

Ilsi-yunn-man, the, people, Vi.'i, 153; 
inhabitants of Tonkin, 131 ; a race 
on the borders of Nan-chao, lo2. 

JlBia-cbiang‘, district, designation of 
Chao-wa, 451 n. 1. 

JIsia-ch*ib, kill" of Palonibang, 622 ; 
envoys sent by, 622. 

IIsia-ciiih-Ma-io-ye, title of the king 
of S]ie-pS>, 547. 

IIsia-ch‘ili Su-wn-ch‘a-p*u-nii, king 
of San-fo-ch*i, 023 ; sends presents 
to (3un:i, 623. 

TTsia-h wa-inieii, the, people, connected 
with the Dunlins and .Siisinins, 674, 
674 11. 2. 

Hsiang, district, 149 ii. 1 ; corresponds 
to the jireseiit Ila-tinh provinee, 147, 
230 n. 2 ; eoiinected with I.uang 
Tdirah Dang, 147, 148; included in 
the kingdom of Xan-yiieh, 230 ii. 2. 

llsiaiig-ciiou, district, 148. 

irsiangdiii, district, a name given to 
tlio Liii-i district, 116 n., 147, 227 ; 
connected with I.uang r‘hrah Dang, 
146 n., 147, 148; ideutided with 
Ptolc'iiiy’s Kortatha, 148; rebellion 
of, 227 ; re-establisjied as Taii-i or 
JiHiii-ap, 227, 228 ; other designa- 
tions of, 232 n. 1, 311 n. 2, 352 ; a 
district of Jih-naii, 31 1 n. 2: loca- 
tion of, 793. 

IIsiang-p‘ii, district, connected with 
ilsiang-lin, 232 u. 1. 

Hsiang-pu. *SVe Hsiang Sliwei, river. 

Hsiang Shwei, river, possibly con- 
nected w ith the SOijg Yon 793 ; 
idlier designations of, 793, 796. 

Hsiao-chit‘ii, the, people, inhabitants 
of Hainan, 247 ii. 

Hsiao Ku-la, the, people, 754. 

n&iao-k‘un-luii, state, name applied 
to Taik-kiila, 89, 90, 90 n., 113, 
819 ; location of, 90 n. ; other 
designations of, 819. 

JIsiao-k*un-lun (Cochin-China), name 
applied to Pulo Condor, 90 n. 

lIsiao-k*un-lun, the, people, term 
meaning ‘theT/ittle Kolas,’ 89 n. 5, 
90 ; habitat of, 755 ; king of, 755. 

Hsiao l’*o-lo-men, stat4», identified 
with Manipur, 814 ; description of, 
814. 

Hsiao Weii-ti, emperor, reign of, 
779. 

Hsiao- wu, emperor, Kan-t‘o-Ii paid 
homage 602 ; reign of, 780. 


Ilsie-lo, city, identified with Cheiia, 
467, 467 n. 1. 

Ilsie-man, the, tribes identified with 
Ptolemy’s Semanthinoi, 376. 

Ilsien, state, 774 ; part of Ch‘ih-t*u, 
179; unsuitable for cultivation, 
180; represents Syama, 180; corre- 
sponds to Siam, 180, 183 ; con- 
quest of, 181 ; the name discussed, 
178 *83, 181 n. 1; may be Ptolemy’s 
Samarade, 181 n. 1 ; the name of 
Cb‘i-t‘u succeeded by, 183; embassy 
to China from, 822*; identified w'ith 
JSukhothai, 822. 

Hsien-liu, kingdom, a designation of 
Palembaiig, 566, 612; sent tribute 
to China, 567 ; other designations 
of, 577, 5S0, 621 ; term equivalent 
to Serirab, 621. 

Ilsin, territory. See Hsin-chou, sea- 
port. 

llsiu-cl»‘aiig, ilistrict, connected with 
Son-toi*, 350. 

Ilsiu-eliou, * New Islet,’ seaport, 
other designations of, 238, 240, 249, 
278 ; the settlement of, 240 ; 
idcuitity with Turaii improbable, 
2 41 11 . 3 ; scented wood from, 241 ; 
formerly belonged to Kainboja, 241 ; 
later taken by Tonkin, 241 ; deriva- 
tion of the name, 241-3; a chief 
centre of the eagle-wood industry, 
279 ; the territory about Dal- Aug we, 
279 ; a stone pagoda erected at, as 
a beacon, 781. 

Hsin-chou, river, 238 ; identified with 
the Iaing--song, 239. 

Hsin-fu, the, people, conquest of, 749 ; 
other designations of, 749. 

Ilsin -ning Chou, district, identical 
with Tai-iiguyen, 765. 

ll8in-t‘o, state "(Sumatra), dependent 
on San-fo-ch*i, 450, 628 ; port, and 
productions of, 450 ; erroneously 
connected with Sunda (Java), 460 ; 
identification of, 450 n. 2 ; best 
pepper procured from, 460 n. 2, 
454; location of, 451, 452; prob- 
ably identical with Zundu, 454, 
628 ; origin of the name, 455, 456 ; 
connected with Indrapura, 455, 483, 
628. 

Ilsin -tu. See Simla, town. 

IfsHf meaning of the term, 588 n.^ 1. 

Ilsu-lang, the, people, other designa- 
tions of, 789. 

IIsu-wcii, a seaport, 251 n. 

Ilsu-weii-ta-ua, state, a detignation of 
Sumatra, 648, 649 ; identified with 
Su-nidn-ta-la, 648 ; complaints of, 
against the Siamese, 650. 
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Hsiian, emperor, 592 n. 2. 

Ilfliinn Tsun|^, 651. 

Hu- Kong, output of the amber mines 
at, 582 n. 1 . 

Hu-ian-na-p*o, personal name of the 
Liang kings, 492, 492 n. 2. 

Hu-nan, 59. 

Hu-peh, 59. 

Hu-t‘ou, the, people, other designa- 
tions of, 359 ; habitat of, 785. 

Hua-mien. See ‘ Flowered Faces * 
tribe. 

Huan, kingdom, a designation of 
Campa, 779. 

Huan River, 773 ; prolmbly corre- 
sjmnds to the Van-ch*Uang, 779. 

Huan-chou, district, 797 ; location of, 
308 n. I ; designation of IIu-tlQ, 
778, 794. 

Huan-wang, kingdom, name applied 
to Lam-ap, 228 ; renamed Chan- 
ch‘cng, 228 ; the name discussed, 
778, 779. 

Iluang-ch'C'iig, district, 125. 

Huang-dong, Huang-toug, the, tribe, 
703 ; attack Tonkin and kill the 
governor, 1 25 ; tribes on the borders 
of Nan-chao, 152, 153. 

Hudei, the, wild tribes in the Malay 
Peninsula, 163 n. 1. 

JTiiei lihai. See Khara-nadI, river. 

Human gall. See Gall, human. 

Human sacrifice, 264 n. 1. 

HCing, king, founder of Van-lang, 
339. 

Hung Cliiang, part of the Red River, 
315 n.l. 

Ilung-ngai. town, corresponds to Pdh- 
ugai, 739, 763 ; location of, 739. 

IlCing-viiang, term denoting kings of 
the HCing dynasty, 338, 339. 

Hung Wu, king, 648. 

Iliing-yen, district, connected with 
V6-bifl, 350 ; a Dutch settlement, 
799. 

Hwa-lii, city, capital of Tonkin, 334, 
563 n. 3 ; foundation and location 
of, 563 n. 3 ; removal of capital 
from, 799. 

Hwa-mien, king of the, a designation 
of the king of Na-ku-erh, 640 n. 1. 

HwaiT Son Range, 796 ; the northern 
limit of Lin-i and Jih-nan, 778, 
792, 793 ; other designations of, 
792, 793. 

Hwang-ch'ao, rebel leader, rebellion 
of, 563, 563 n. 2. 

Hwang-chih-tuog, the, people, 763. 

HwS, city and province, 229, 779, 780 ; 
identical with Bal Hangov, 229 ; 


known as Bhoia or Bhraja, 229 
n. 2 ; connectea with the kingdom 
of Tcii-d^, 233 ; capital of Annam, 
780 ; destruction of, 780 ; rebuilt, 
780 ; identified with Kan, 797. 

Hwe, river, probably the Doanaa of 
Ptolemy, 281. 

IIwei-an-p*u. See Fai-fo, town. 

Hwen-tun Ocean, 714. 

Hwo-Chen~la, explanation of the term, 
342 n. 1. 

Hwo Shan, identical with Volcano 
Island, 520 n. 2. 

suggested explanation of the 
term, 342 n. 1. 

I 

I-tsing, patronized by King Ho-mi-to, 
620; travels" from Bboja to China, 
620. 

labadios, 218. 

labadiu, ^Island of Barley,* 411 ; 
idoiitifiod with Sumatra, 458, 590, 
593 ; erroneously connected with 
Java, 458 ; the capital of, 458 ; 
gold plentiful in, 458 ; the name 
discussed, 458, 459, 690, 591, 633 ; 
other designations of, 459, 459 n. 1, 
696 ; connected with Ya-p‘o-t*i, 
etc , 465, 540 n. 1, 641 ; ite ^enti- 
fication discussed, 465 ; limits ^ of, 
687, 632 ; Ptolemy’s mistaken idea 
of the, size of, 587 ; corresponded to 
the Sri - Bhojan territory, 611 ; 
places in, correspond to places in 
Arakan, 656 ; list of places on the 
coast of, 666. 

lambulus, Greek traveller and writer, 
593; adventures of, 593, 594; 

carried to Pol ibo thru, 594 ; the 
island of, identified as Sumatra, .595, 
595 n. 1. 

lana, Ilia, 834. 

Ibn Batuta, present at Ahmad’s 
wedding, 645; again visits Sumatra, 
646. 

Identification of places opposite the 
east coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
426. 

‘ Idol Stone,* the. See Batu Berhala. 

Ijikas, the, people, not identified, 63 ; 
other designations of, 744. 

Ike Mese, an envoy to Pa-lo-p‘ei, 
84 n. 2. 

Ikhthyophagi, the, 785, 786. 

Ikhthyophagoi Aithiopes, the, people, 
habitat of, 255 ; derivation and 
meaning of the name, 256 ; identifi- 
cation of, 256, 256 n. I,. 263. 
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Ilohi. See Khoteo. 

llha das Naus, an islet off Malacca, 
616 n. 3. 

llha do Onro, 670 n. 1, 807. 

Ilia lana, a designation of Sumatra, 
647 ; production of, 647 . 

lUa Trapobana. See T aprobana, island. 

Imousiin, the Nan-chao conoueror, 130 
n. 1, 762; established tne Jwan- 
hwa prefecture, 130 n. 1. 

Indaprathai, the, people, connected 
with the Southern Kachins, 733. 

Indau, district, camphor from the, 
436 n. 3. 

Indi, Inthi, the, people, connection 
with the Indoi discussed, 348, 349 ; 
the habitat of, 349 ; a branch of the 
Ta-6i, 349, 349 n. 1. 

India, 1, 4, 17, 19, 33, 35, 45 n. 2, 
47, 66 n. 1, 81, 84, 87, 92, 96, 103, 
104, 113, 117, 123 n. 2, 140, 145, 
152 ; legend respecting a prince from, 
31 ; Kalingas driven to the south of, 
82 ; term applied to natives of, 34 ; 
names transplanted from, to Indo- 
China, 39 n. 2, 48, 121 ; trade 
route from, to the Gulf of Siam, 79, 
94 ; embassy to, 93, 124 ; people of, 
101, 102; Prince Danta-kumara’s 
flight from, 107 ; traditions trans- 
planted from, 108 ; Diamond Sands 
of, 108; emigrants from, 122; 
China civilized from, 124 ; camphor 

S reduced in, 439 n. 1 , 439 n. Zpatsim. 

ia. Further, toponymies of, dis- 
cussed, 41 n., 42 n. 

India, Northern, 40, 105, 121 ; emi- 
grants from, 122. 

India, Southern, 32, 81. 101, 122; 
populations of, 89, 97, 101, 102, 
103, 104. 

Indo-China, 32, 34, 38, 40, 49, 58, 
66, 95, 102, 114. 114 n. 1 , 12G, 
126, 130, 148, 150, 159; difficulty 
of identifying Ptolemy’s stations in, 
6 ; Ptolemy’s fundamental stations 
in, 17 ; civilization of , 48, 123, 124 ; 
the pioneer colonizers of, 81, 128 
n. 2, 129; the toponymies of, 113, 
121, 122 ; emigrants from India to, 
122 ; people of the frontier of, 160 ; 
tribes of Thai and Mon-Annam, race 
throughout, 160 ; coast of, little 
known in Ptolemy’s time, 222 ; 
Bonihem part of, of recent formation, 
222, 228 ; a peculiarity of the bare- 
fooM population of, 225 n. 1 ; the 
eommenoement of empire-making in, 
234. 

Indo-China, Northern, under the sway 
of the Thai empire, 76. 


Indo - China, Southern, date of Ptolemy’s 
information regarding, 739. 

Indoi, the, people, 130, 264, 802 ; 
location of, 346, 348 ; connected 
with the Son-tin tribes, 347 ; prob- 
ably an error for Sindoi, 347, 348 ; 
their connection with the Indi dis- 
cussed, 348, 349 ; derivation of the 
name discus^, 349, 735 ; of Moxl- 
Annam race, 350. 

Indonesian race, cannibalism of, 660 
n. 2 ; possibly connected with the 
Battas, 660 n. 2. 

Indra, a god of the Indus, identified 
with P*hya Th6n, 127 ; a visit paid 
to, 145. 

Indra Brahma, prince, probably identical 
with Indravarman, 696 ; took refuge 
at Malacca. 696, 696 n. I ; converted 
to Islam, 696 n. 1. 

Indra- dvTpa. See Aindra, district. 

Indra-raja, the founder of the Phrah 
Thon pagoda, 189. 

Indrabhadre^vara, temple rebuilt under 
the name of, 545. 

Indra giri, kingdom, pepper produced 
at, 454 n. 1 ; in Sumatra, 454 n. 1 ; 
hairy people on the coast of, 685 ; a 

g ossession of Acheh, 705. 

r^rastha, city, the mediaeval capital 
of Kamboja, 777. 

Indrapura, town and district, various 
applications of the name, 449 ; 
possibly the capital of Zunda, 454 ; 
pepper produced at, 454 n. 1 ; also 
designated Hsin-t^o, 483, 628 ; a 
district of Sumatra, 590, 639 n. 2 ; 
a possession of Acheh, 706. 
Indravarman I, king, 459 n. 3. 

Indu civilization, 48, 101, 123, 724, 
133, 267 ; introduction of, to Kam- 
boja, 8, 206 ; checked by Chinese 
conquests, 264. 

Indu colonies, 8, 41 n., 89, 107, 109, 
122; in Kamboja, 101. 

Indu dynasties, 31, 60, 61, 66 ; extent 
of the sway of, in Indo-China, 
122 . 

Indu foundations, 66, 67 ; Bhamo, 42 ; 
Sada, 45 ; Takola, 85, 80 ; Ligor, 
107, 108 ; LOang F*hral^ Bang, 133, 
144. 

Indu lineage, kings of, at Tag5ng, 70 ; 

Acheh iwers claimed, 667 n. 

Indu monarchies, list of the, in Further 
India, 122, 123. 

Induism, the prevailing religion in 
Lambri, 695. 

Indus, river, 19, 40 n. 2, 62 n. 4 ; 
Ptolemy’s distance errors between 
Kanoje and the, 20 ; transference of 
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names in the valley of the, to the 
Iravatl district, 41 n. 

InscriptionB, 68, 212 ; of the Trang 
and Ba P‘hnom districts, 211, 212 ; 
Burmese, at Kaung - hmu - daw 
temple, 826. 

Insula Bones Fortunes, 411. 

Insula Nudorum, the Andaman- 
Nikobar archipelago, 399. 

Intermixed tribes, 120 n., 131, 132. 

Ipoh, a noted cave, 477 n. 1. 

Iravati, river, 33, 39, 41 n., 42 n., 48, 
49, 61, 64, 62, 63 n. 2, 65, 66, 93, 
117, 287 n. ; names transfeped from 
the Indus valley to the district of the, 
41 n. ; delta of the, 71, 72 ; merged 
into the Salwln by cartomphers, 
76 ; possibly the Besynga of IHolemy, 
76, 609 n. 2 ; other designations of, 
66 n. 1, 68, 609 n. 2, 741, 792; 
the continuation of the ChindwTn, 
741 ; ancient name of the Ravi 
River, India, 832. 

Irawoddi. See Iravati, river. 

Ite, Hill of. See ISana, mountain. 

TtSana, mountain, identified with P ^hnom 
Eisd, 206. 

l4una-pura, city, the capital city of 
Komar, 204, 205 ; found^ by 
Hanavarman, 204, 205 ; location of, 
206. 

Idanavarman, king, conquered _Kam- 
boja, 169 n. 1, 200 ; founded 14ana- 
pura, 204, 206 ; conquered and 
annexed Fu-nan, 204, 206, 213 ; 
mentioned in the Wat P‘h0 inscrip- 
tion, 211; mentioned in the Ba 
P*hnom inscriptions, 212. 

Iskander Muda, Sultan, king of Acheb, 
705; letter of, to James I of Eng- 
land, 706 ; possessions claimed by, 
705, 706 ; war made upon Johor 
by, 706 ; war made upon Pahang b}', 
706 ; conouests of, 706. 

Islamism, the introduction of, into 
Sumatra, 434, 642 n. 2, 644, 665 n., 
695, 696, 701 ; refused by the Gayu, 
674 n. 2 ; among the townspeople 
of Perlak, 696. 

Island, Oriental terms designating, 
588 n. 1. 

Islands, the, of Trans-Gangetic India, 

379 n. 

Isle du Pic. See North Pirate Island. 

Issedones, the, people, a tribe of ancient 
l^ythians, 661 n. ; cannibalism of, 
661 n. 

Itvara, a des^ation of Siva, 789. 

Itikas. See ijikas, the, people. 

Itineraries, 627, 668 n. 2, 819, 820 ; 


of I-tsing and Wu-hing, China to 
India, 475, 475 n. 2 ; from Sh6-p*o, 
611; Chinese, 611, 612, 616, 620 
n. 2, 710-13 ; accuracy of Chinese, 
513, 614 ; between India and China, 
606, 606 n. 4, 607, 607 n. 1; 
between Chin-li<>p*i-8hih and Ceylon, 
823, 824. 

Ivory, Takola a mart for, 88. 

Izi, the, people, identification of, 744. 


J 

Ja-long, emperor, captured Kwl-fton, 
238 n. 1, 277 ; built the second city 
of Bln-dm, 277 ; cannibalism ordered 
by, 827. 

Jaba, state, account of, 469 n. 3 ; in 
North Sumatra, 597 n. 1. 

Jaba, Java, island. See Zaba, island. 

Jaba, Java, place - names connected 
with the terms, 517 n. 2. 

Jabah, island, 666 ; rul^ by a Prince 
Jabah, 561 ; productions of, 661 ; 
connected with Tanah J awa, 662 ; 
doubtful identity with Prathama 
Yava, 552 ; location of, 556 ; volcano 
on, 556 ; inhabitants of, 656 ; con- 
nected with Sumatra, 556, 633. 

Jabah, the, people, inhabitants of 
gb^lahe}:, 552. 

Jabah, prince of, temple erected by, 
651 ; likeness of, impressed on his 
coins, 551 ; Buddha worshipped by, 
56.1. 

Jabah and ^elahet, Island of, 809 ; 
account of the, 555 ; identified with 
Zabej, 558. 

Jabah of Indra, the, Kalah belonged 
to, 650. 

Jabah of ^elahet, the, personal title 
of, 660. 

Jabranff, a coarse description of silk, 
746. 

Jaci, district, included in K*iung-tu, 
62 n. 4. 

Jade-mines, 523 n. 2. 

Jakan. See Rayat Utan, the, tribes. 

Jakarta. See Jakatra, state. 

Jakatra, state, 776 ; a state on Java, 
637, 637 n. 1 ; Dutch rule in, 637 
n. 1. 

Jakola, city, afterwards called Malacca, 
521 n. 1. 

Jakola, district, a designation of 
Ch*ung-ka-la, 520 n. 2 ; the capital 
city oi Malacca, 621, 521 n. 1 ; 
derivation of the name discuss^, 
521 n. 1 ; error in the identification 
of, 603 ; location of, 817 ; possibly 
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connected with Kn-la, 817 ; identi- 
fication of, 817, 820. 

Jnkun tribes, the, 496, camphor 
collected and sold by, 436 n. 3. 

Jala, district, tin-works at, 88 ; a 
designation of Chcn-la, 203 ; name 
applied to the Me-Khong delta, 224. 

Jala, Sea of, 249. 

Jala-dvipa, a designation of Sumatra, 
568 n. 2. 

Jalada, princo of Saka-dvipa, 167 ; 
district named after, 167. 

Jalapuri, other designations of, 824. 

Jamaja, Jamajah, islands, a designa- 
tion of the Anambas, 707, 707 n. 2, 
716, 722; conqueredby the Javanese, 
707. 

Jamalu-l-*Mam, king of AchTn, 647 
n. 1. 

Jambi, district, pepper produced at, 
450 n. 1 ; meaning of the name 
discussed, 565 n. ; gold from the 
districts of, 631, 640; a centre of 
trade and civilization, 631, 642 ; 
probably the capital.of Zabej, 632 ; 
other designations of, 639, 640; a 
possession of Acheh, 706. 

Jambi, river, identified with the Pd-pi 
River, 617 n. 2. 

Jambukola, seaport of Nagadlpa, 381 
n. ; connected with Colombogam, 
381 n. 

James I, king of England, letter from 
Sultan Iskander Muda to, 513, 705. 

Jan -ho, island, identified with Gunong 
Api, 782. 

Janadapa, 546. 

Jafiagaia, 521 ; a celebrated kingdom 
of Java, 521 n. 1. 

Jaiiga. See C‘hong, the, people. 

Jangala, city, alleged capital of Java, 
692 n. 1. 

Janil, Sultan, king of Achtih, 704. 

Janpa. See Ciamba, port. 

Japara, location of, 824 ; Chinese 
trade with, 824 -5. 

Jarai. See Charai, the, people. 

Jarawa, the, tribe of the Andaman- 
Nikobars, 396 n. 2. 

Jars, for rice- wine, 763, 764 ; ashes 
of deceased chieftains kept in, 764. 

Jdtavedae, * fire,’ object of worship in 
Kuda-dvipa, 672. 

Jau, Jau-chi. Sec Keu, the, people. 

Java, the region designated, discussed, 
466 ff., 634 n. 1, 812 ; kings of, 
640 n. 2 ; confusion respecting the 
name of, 550 ; distinction between 
two places called, 550, 556, 557 ; 
temi applied to the people and 
country of Sumatra, 637, 638. 


Java (Malay Peninsula or Sumatra), 
8taU\ 272 n. 1, 819, 820, 822; a 
name applied to Lfiang P^hrab Bang, 
131, 133, 149, 150 ; . the' name 

derived from the original occupiers 
of the country, 150 ; part of the 
Malay Peninsula, 432 n. 2, 656 ; 
produced the worst pepper, 454 a. 1 ; 
wrongly connected with labadiu, 
458 ; extended application of the 
name of, 459 n. 2, 459 n. 3, 462, 
463, 634 n. 1 ; the term is properly 
a racial name, not a toponymic, 460 ; 
name applied to Sumatra, 461 n. I, 
517 ii. 2, 557, 596, 632, 633, 635, 
637, 638 ; name must not be con- 
fined to the island of, 462 ; other 
forms of the name, 162 n., 463, 632 ; 
other designations of , 463, 464, 656 ; 
Tonkin attacked by, 466 ; the erinies 
of, burn the temple of {§iva, 545 ; 
the dependency of, on Kamboja 
discussed, 545, 546. 

Java, Great, indiscriminate application 
of the name, 634 n. 1. 

Java, Highland, 545 ; connected with 
Da-ba, 466; identified with Davaka, 
467. 

Java, Island of, 459, 460 ; other 
designations of, 465, 480 u. 1, 516 
n. 3,539 n. 1, 557, 592, 592 n. 1, 
634 n. 1 , 822 ; early mentions of, 
639, 634 n. 1 ; Chinese expedition 
sent to, 539, 709, 825 ; unknown to 
the Chinese prior to 1292 a.d., 539, 
539 n. 1, 825; apparently unknown 
to the Arabs, 656, 557 ; its identi- 
fication with Zabej refuted, 678, 
686 ; spread of the domination of, 
686 ; conquest of Palembang by, 
586, 630, 647, 648 ; first Indu 

adventurer who reached, 691 ; list 
of alleged successive capitals of, 592 
n. 1 ; foundation of the kingdom of, 
592 n. 2 ; identification with Ya- 
p‘o-ti erroneous, 607 n, 1, 608; 
ruins in, mainly Buddhist, 610 n. 1 ; 
names of states in, 637 ; San-fo-ch*i 
tributary to, 637 n. 1 ; Chinese 
knowledge of, and trode with, 824, 
825 ; cannibalism in, 828. 

Java, ^sular, location of, 639. 

Java, Little, indiscriminate application 
of the name, 634 n. 1. 

Java, the, people, the name of the 
Mon- Annam race, 460 ; term applied 
to the people and country of Sumatra, 
637, 638, 657 ; settlers of the Malay 
Peninsula, 657. 

Java Island, an islet off Malacca, 
516 n. 3. 
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Java Major, probably identical with 
llorneo, 634 n. 1 ; identification of, 
discussed, 634 n. 1. 

Java Minor, island, the Island of 
Java, 634 n. 1 ; a designation of 
►Sumatra, 645. 

Javn-dvipa, 822 ; a name applied to 
Sumatra, 634. 

Javnka, the term discussed, 825. 

Javaku, the, people, a designation of 
the Malays, 624 ii. 1, 629, 636. 

Javanese, the, people, no early names 
known for, 636, 637 ; also desig- 
nated C*hvea Yava, 636 ; confused 
with the Jawas of Sumatra, 637 n. 1 ; 
cannibalism of, 661 ii. 

Jau, Jauijs, the. people, the Malays 
of Sumatra, 636. 

Jawa, town, situation of, 432 n. 2. 

Jawa, village, locati<»n of, 517 u. 2; 
ill llorneo, 517 n. 2. 

Jawah, city and island, an island famed 
lor snices, 553 ; a city on Kalah 
island, 553 ; its identity discussed, 
553 ; identity with Simiatra sug- 
gt'sted, 517 n. 2, 554, 556, 633, 
646, 834 ; location of, 555 ; the 
capital and seaport of, 646 ; sultan 
of, 646. 

Jawah, the, people, the country of, 
460 n. 1 ; application of the name, 
460 11. 1. 

Jawah, Sea of, 663 n. 2, 695. 

Jawi, country of, a designation of 
Sumatra, 637, 638, 638 n. 1, 699 
n. 1. 

Jawi-jawi, island, location of, 517 
n. 2. 

Java Harivarmnn, king of Camj^a, 
789 ; Bal Angwe probably the 
ca])ital of, 789 ; conquests of, 791. 

Javii ludravarmau III, ideatihed with 
Tsou-ya-no, 279 n. 1. 

Jaya Simhavarinan V, king, descendant 
of the Bra^u-vaihsa, 229 n. 2. 

Jayake^iu I, claimed to have subdued 
Choja, 624 n. 1. 

Jayapftla, king, 746. 

Jayasiihha II, claimed to have subdued 
Choja, 624 n. 1. 

Jayavaddhana, city, capital of Ceylon, 
390 n. 1. 

Jayavarman II, king of Kamhoja, 
210, 459 n. 3, 645 ; reigned at 
Nagara Indrapura, 546. 

Jayavarman VII, king, 175 n. 3. 

Jelatang, 627. 

Jolutong, district, location of, 826. 

Jelutong, Sungei, location of, 826. 

Jcu-kwo, king of Yunnan, 123, 291 ; 
a descendant of Meng Chii-sung, 


290 n. 1; king of Peh-ngai, 291, 
762 ; capital cities of, 763. 

J6n Tsiing, emperor, 651. 

Jesore, town, identified with Tilo- 
grammon, 53. 

Jhalavan, kingdom, identified with 
Turan^ 790. 

Jih-lo-ha-chih, district, identification 
of, 552 n. 2. 

Jih-lo-t‘ing, state, subject to San-fo- 
ch*i, 627 ; manufactures of, 627, 
628 ; identification of, 627, 826. 

Jih-nan, department of, 227, 227 n. 4 ; 
foundation of, 227 ; name changed 
to Pi-kin, 292 ; extent of, 293 n. 1, 
792, 793 ; visited by merchants, 
302 ; the districts of, enumerated, 
311 11 . 2 ; conquered by the king of 
Campa, 796. 

Jivala. See Zibala, island. 

Jfianabhadra, a Buddhist monk, 507. 

Johan ^lah, introduced Islamism into 
Acheh, 695,; an ancestor of ^ah 
Jehiin, 695; arrival of, in Acheh, 
702 ; the first Muhammadan king 
of Acheh, 702. 

Johol, district, 97 ; extent of, 522 n.*, 

Johor, city, capture of, 534. 

Johor, district, 777 ; probably desig- 
nated Betumah, 200, 221 ; known 
later as Ujoug Tanah, 200, 775 ; 
forests of lignum aloes in, 478 ii. ; 
identical with Malayu, 534, 538 ; 
noted for tortoise-shell, 671 n. ; 
war between Acheh and, 706. 

Johor Kiver, fort of black stone on 
the, 576. 

Jo/c^ name applied to the Annamese, 
130. 

Jot:ina-pura, town, 766 ; a designation 
of C‘hieng liijug, 138, 139; name 
possibly connected with the Me- 
Kh5ng, 284. 

Jotinagara, town, the name occurs in 
the title of the C‘hieng Bung chief, 
766. See also Jotana-pura, town. 

Juitug, the, people, face - tattooing 
among, 367 n. 3. 

Judea, a perversion of the name 
Ayuthia, 717 n. 1. 

Jugra, district, connected with Jakola, 
820 ; other designations of, 820. 

Jujube- tree, KolT named after the, 
105 ; names ^plied to the, 106. 

Jumbara. See C‘nump‘hon, town. 

Jung-ya-lu, state, iaentification of, 
450 n. 2 ; pepper procured from, 
450 n. 2 ; other aesignations of, 812. 

Junkceylon, island, 23, 91, 758 ; 

possioly identical with Kalah, 89 ; 
image and footprint of a dog at, 96 ; 
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identification of, 97 ; other desig- 
nations of, 274, 274 n. 1. 406, 666 ; 
erroneously identified with KhalinS, 
406 ; only half a mile from the 
mainland, 407 ; strait fordable for 
elephants at low tide, 407 ; footprint 
of Buddha opposite to, 665 n. ; 
** Historical Re&ospect of. Island,” 
821 ; ambergris exported from, 823. 

Jurfilu, state, suggested identity of, 
628. 

Jwan-hwa, establishment of the, 
prefecture, 130 n. 1, 762. 


K 

Xa-eh*a, identified with Kerti, 628, 
630, 821 ; identification of, dis- 
cuss^, 628 u. 1. 

Ka.ch‘a, Pulo, 821. 

Ka-Dran. Sea Ko: Tron, ba^. 

Ka-ki-lan-tan. See Chia-chi-lan-tan, 
state. 

Ka-ko-]a, Ka-ko-ra, sug^gested identity 
of, 444 n. 2. 

Ka-la, Ko-lo, identification of, 817. 

Ka-lo-hei, Ka-lo-hsi, state, location 
of, 627 ; possible identification of, 
628. See also Ohia-lo-hsi. 

Ka-lo-shd>fu, kingdom, 569 n. 

K‘a-to, the, people, derivation of the 
name discuss^, 357-9 ; identical 
with Ptolemy’s Kudutai, 357, 362 ; 
habitat of, 357 ; other designations 
of, 357, 372 ; tribes connected Mrith, 
733, 803. 

Xa-Trol. See Ko: Tron, island. 

Kabul, valley, 41 n. 

Kach, Gulf of, 46 n. 

KachSl, island, 421. 

Kachar, district, part of Ptolemy’s 
Kirrhadia, 52. 

Kachari, the, people, 835. 

Kachins, the, people, cannibalism of, 
660 n. 2, 744 ; the Tartar origin of, 
660 n. 2 ; the Indaprathai connected 
with, 733; other designations of, 
733, 749, 787 ; habitat of. 744. 

Kacho, Katha, kingdom, connected 
with Kia-t*o, 61. 

Kadaram, a Chinese expedition sent 
against, 833 ; identification of, dis- 
cussed, 833. 

Kadasan, the, people, tribes in North 
Borneo, 782. 

Kado, Kadu, the, people, 371, 803, 
805 ; suggested connection with the 
K*a>to, 367 ; habitat of, 802 ; im- 
migrants from Tibet, 802. 

Kadranj, town, 200; identification of. 


7 ; the Akadra of Ptolemy, 195 ; 
corresponds with Hatien, 195 ; 
derivation of the name, 198, 199. 

Eadu, the, prople, 371 ; little known 
and often igpiored, 371 ; suggested 
connection with the K‘a-t*o, 372, 
805 ; probably connected with 
Ptolemy^s Kudutai, 372 ; a clan of 
the Pafaung, 805. 

Eadunaw-gyi, identification of, 747, 
747 n. 1. 

K*ai-fcng Fu, city, identical with Pien- 
liang, 580. 

Jidka-dvajay a species of volcanic fire, 
672. 

Kaka-dvipa, city, possibly the Kok- 
konagara of Ptolemy, 95 ; the Cey- 
lonese expedition landed at, 176. 

Kakavadda, Kakavatra, ruled at Tak- 
sa4ila, 1 80 ; name compared with the 
term Syamkak, 180. 

Kakkola, a plant, perfume made from 
the berry of the, 93. 

Kakobai, the, people, identification of, 
733 ; other tribes connected with, 
733. 

Ka^ola, city, identification of, 95, 

’ 387 n. 4, 444 n. 2, 649, 811, 832, 
833 ; location of, 387 n. 4, 444, 
444 n. 2, 811 ; other designations 
of, 518 n. 1, 549 ; the walls of, 518 
n. 2 ; seaport and capital of Mul- 
Jawah, 548 ; description of, 549 ; 
identified with Ligor, 766, 759. 

Kakula, Kakulah. Stre Kakola, city. 

Kal'a, erroneous identification with 
Kedah, 91. 

Kala-pang, possibly connected with 
Kala, 817 ; location of, 817. 

Kalaan, state, possibly identified with 
Karaalanga, 113. 

Kalabar, Sea of, identified with the 
Kalodaka Sea, 91. 

Kalah, Kalah>bar, island and town, 
91, 651, 555 ; identified with 

Tak5pa, 88, 89, 90 n., 806 ; a 
centre of trade, 88; possibly the 
island of Junkoeylon, 89 ; a depen- 
dency of Zabedi, 89 ; other designa- 
tions of, 113, 469 n. 3; situation 
of, 432 n. 2, 560 ; cities on, 432 
n. 2, 653, 554; camphor exported 
from, 437 n., 811 ; a meetiog>place 
for Brahmans, 471 n. 2, 556 n. 1 ; 
belonged to the Jahah of India, 550, 
551, 620 ; part of Zabef, 550 n. 1, 
558, 560, 620 ; Mussalman, Indu, 
and Persians dwell in, 5$6 n. 1 ; 
ruled by the Maharaja of Zabej, 
621 ; tin-mines near, 764. 

Kalah, Kalahbar, Sea of, 663 n. 2» 
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695 ; identified with the Kalodaka 
Sea, 91, 672 n. ♦. 

Kalakah, district, of West Borneo, 
628 ; connected with Ka-lo-hei, 
628. 

Kalamukha. See Lohamukha, the, 
people. 

Kuans, Klang, district, 488 n. 1 ; 
sulphur obtained from, 477 n. 1 ; a 
dependency of Malacca, 488 n. 1 ; on 
Sin^mporo Island, 488 n. 1 ; founded 
by Itie lienua tribes, 488 n. 1. 

Kalang, the, people, 255 ; habitat of, 
788 ; tribes connected with, 788. 

Kalantan, Kclantan, city, the Koli of 
Ptolemy, 105 ; derivation of the 
name, 105 ; natural resources and 
mineral wealth abundant at, 106 ; 
a great trading centre, 106 ; suggested 
identification with Ho-lo-tan, 469 
n. 3 ; gold obtained from, 477 n. 1 ; 
dancing-girls from, 508 n. ; identi- 
fication of, 518 n. 1, 549, 759. 

Kalapa, a state on Java, 637. 

Kalapanzin, village, location of, 433 
n. 3. 

Kalasa, village, location of, 569 n. 

Kalasah, village, 484 n. 1. 

Rala4apura, city, on Suvarpa-dvfpa, 
568 n. 2 ; sug^ted identification of, 
568 n. 2 ; identified with Chio-lo-she- 
fu, 830. 

Kalavarpatissa, son of King Kaka- 
vadda, 180 ; founder of L.op*haburi, 
180. 

Kale, district, in Sunaparanta, 748. 

Kale, hill, in the Kubo valley, 30, Si- 

Kale, town, 75; Kan -raj a- j^yi’s capital 
at, 31 ; the probable Tnglypton of 
Ptolemy, 31, 33; former capital of 
the Dravidiau kingdom, 33, 34 ; 
Kula, the correct form of, 34 ; other 
designations of, 41 n. ; Arakan not 
subject to, 43 ; the headquarters of 
the Zabaings probably at, 52 ; in- 
cluded in Suvappaparanta, 65 : kings 
of, 70. 

Kali, goddess, other designations 
applied to, 168. 

Kali, temple of. See Kumarf , temple of. 

Kalinga, kingdom, country on the west 
of the Gulf of Bengal, 30; called 
also Kolaihca, 34, 103 ; Sifiha-puni, 
the capital of, 76 n. 1 ; other desig- 
nations of, 509. 

Kalifiga-ravtiA* Kalifiga-rattba, king- 
dom, ancient name for Pegu, 32 n. 2, 
509. 

Kalingas, the, people, 28, 29, 37, 52; 
where located by Megasthenes, 28 ; 
Triglypton, capital of the eastern 


kingdom of the, 30 ; extent of their 
rule, 32, 34, 35, 53; expulsion of 
the, to the south of India, 32 ; 
dispersion of the, 33 ; connected 
with the term KuUi^ 34 ; their 
country also caUed Kolamca, 84, 
103 ; derivation of the name, 84 ; 
the probable founders of Taik-kula, 
86 . 

Kalian, Kallar, the, people, monkey- 
faced tribes in South India, 788. 

Kallantians, Kallatians, the, people, 
cannibalism of, 660 n. 2. 

Kalodaka Sea, identified with the Sea 
of Kalahbar, 91, 672 n.» 

Kalungi, kin^om, a designation of 
Kalinga, 509 n. 2 ; noted for pottery, 
509 n. 2 ; residence of the Kaja of, 
509 n. 2. 

Kalyani, district, the, inscriptions, 
65, 74 n. 3, 81, 83, 85, 141, 538; 
the present Ka.lani, 380 n. 4 ; visited 
by Buddha, 381 n. 

Kamace, 761. 

Kamakaluk, 761. 

Kamake, location of, 761. 

Kamalanga, Kamslafika, state, identi- 
fied with K*un-lang, 89 n. 3, 113 ; 
other designations of, 113, 115 ; 
location end extent of, 113, 114; 
Balongka the probable capital of, 
731 ; the name discussed, 761. 

Kamalaiika, Bay of, corresponds to the 
Gulf of Siam, 164 n. 1 ; other 
designations of, 248. 

Kamanin^, district, possibly identical 
with Kammalanf, 114; connected 
with Camelan, 762. 

Kamarupa, kingdom, a designation of, 
Asam, 773, 813. 

Kambala, a soft stone used for carving, 
492 ; doubtfully identified with marl 
called Napal,. 492 n. 1. 

Kamb^rikhon (mouth of the Ganges), 
10, 12, 14, 20, 21 ; connected with 
the Baiabanga estuary, 9 ; probably 
identical with Byracaily, 1 1 ; funda- 
mental station of Ptolemy, 16, 17 ; 
origin of the name discussed, 740 ; 
suggested connection with Haring- 
hata River, 740. 

Kamboja, kingdom, 7, 8, 101, 122, 
123 n. 2, 129, 135, 136, 158; called 
also Chdn-la, 51, 73, 158, 241, 466, 
497, 794, 820; other designations 
of, 93, 157 n. 1, 205, 616 n. 1, 
683, 683 n. 1, 773, 774, 776, 794, 
832 ; Htholatry in, 120 n. (3) ; corn- 
pris^ in the region of the I^festai, 
149, 156 ; coasts of, noted for piracy, 
156; the C‘h6ng are the remnants 
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of the ancient population of, 157 ; 
the cave-dwellinge of Southern, 159, 
159 n. 1 ; the tribes and cities of, 
160, 162 ; included in Saka-dvipa, 
164, 165, 167, 169 ; teak-trees 

abound in, 165 ; conquered by I^ana- 
Tarman, 169 n. 1 ; ports of, 194 ; 
the unification of, 203, 204 ; Komar 
absorbed into, 204 ; ancient route 
to, from the Gulf of Siam, 213 ; 
the Cham emigrated to, 227, 230; 
war been Campa and, 274, 275 ; 
Brahmans in, 471 n. 2; influence 
of, on the Malay Peninsula, 546 ; 
its dependency on Java discussed, 
546 ; homage paid by the kings of, 
to Zabej, 546 ; amoer from, 582 
n. 1 ; the name discussed, 204, 615, 
615 n. 3, 616 n. 1, 770, 825 ; 
attacked by the Mahuraja of Zabej, 
620 ; dependent on Sri-Bhoja, 620 ; 
wild tribes of, 720 n. ; districts in- 
cluded in, 767; inv€U9ion of, 773; 
cepital of, 775, 777 ; war with Siam, 
789 ; people of, 789 ; women traders 
of, 795 ; a trip to the ruins of, 825 ; 
cannibalism in, 827. 

Kamboja, cape, 222. 

Kamboja, Sea of, inland, identified 
with Thale Sab, 159, 771. 

Kamboja plant, 616 n. 1. 

Kambojara, a form of Kamboja, 825. 

Kambii, Sanskrit term for thief, 156. 

Kambu, Land of, a designation of 
Kamboja, 157 n. 1, 616 n. 1. 

Kambu Svayambhuva, 204 ; a mythical 
ancestor of the Khmcrs, 157. " 

Kambu j a, the, people, iuhabitants of 
Siam and Kamboja, 166, 1*57 ; 
meaning and derivation of the name, 
156, 157 ; accustomed to forming 
autonomous groups, 158. 

Kambuja, Kumbujay, Kambu-jaya. 
See Kamboja, kingdom. 

Kami, cape and bay, identified with 
Camoi, 782. 

Kamilu, a district of Tripura, 32. 

KammalanI, kingdom, possibly the 
present Kamanlay, 114; conquered 
by War5ru, 114. 

Kamortn, group of islands, 421 ; 
suggested identity with the Maniolat 
Islands, 42 1 ; islands formingtho, 421. 

Kampai, island, location of, 628. 

Kamp*heng P‘het; city, 143 ; the 
boundary of Western Laos and 
Lop*haburI, 171 ; the Hair-cutting 
Hall at, 171. 

Kampi, promontory, location of, 628. 

Kampiila, kingdom, CQ|ani Brahma- 
datta reigned over, 793.- 


Kampong Jawa, village, location of, 
616 n. 3. 

Kampong Pandei, noted for its grove 
of enormous trees, 666 n. 2. 

Kampot, town, a port of Kamboja, 
194 ; harbour of, became silted up, 
194; foundation of, 775. 

Kampot, river, celebrated for scenery, 
192 ; identification with the Subanas 
probably inaccurate, 192. 

Kumrun, island, other designations of, 
574 ; productions of, .574, 574 n. 3 ; 
account of, 574, 575 ; natives of, 
575. 

Kamrun, king, reigned over Kamboja, 
.574 n. 3. 

Kan, or King, Hill, temple built by an 
Annameso army on, 797. 

Kan, district, corresponds to Hw5, 797. 

KAil Bridge, 797. 

Kun-cho, the, people, 772 ; probably 
a remnant of Ptolemy’s liestai, 159 ; 
a serai-barbarous tribe, 159 ; repre- 
sentatives of the aboriginal Negrito 
element, 159, 261 ; description of, 
159 n. 2 ; meaning of the name, 159 
n. 2; corresponds to Sakai, 159 n. 2; 
of Eastern Kamboja, 255. 

Kan-hsiung, president, highest dig- 
nitary of Ilo-ling, 505. 

Kan-lan, islands, probably the Tam- 
belans, 714. 

Kan Mon, harbour, early mentions of, 
793 ; identified with hap Harbour, 
793. 

Kan-p‘o-chc, Kan-pu-chih, a desig- 
nation of Kamboja, 615 ii. 3. 

Kan-p‘u. See Klianfu, 

Kan-raja-gyi, king of Arakan, 30, 31. 

Kan-tho, connected with Umor, 791. 

Kiin-t‘o-li, state, possibly identical 
with Khanthull, 602, 8.33 ; envoys 
sent to China from, 602 ; identifi- 
cation M'ith San-fo-ch‘i discussed, 
602, 603, 603 n. 1, 603 n. 3. 

Kanagora, identified with Kanoje, 17, 
18, 21. 

Kanauj. See Kanoje. 

Kailcipura, city, a designation of Oon- 
jeveram, 50 i n. 1. 

K*ang, the, people, their identification 
discussed, 259, 787 ; nickname of, 

259 n. 1 ; description of, 259, 260, 
687 ; they act as slaves to the Laos, 

260 ; hill tribes of Northern Siam, 
687 ; the language of, 687 ; habitat 
of, 787 ; at the Chinese court, 787. 

K'ang T‘ai, his mission to Fu-nan, 827. 

Kangar, village, 484 n. 1. 

Kanjab. Fan jab, islands* 
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Kankao. See Hatien, town. 

Xanmyeng, king of Arakan, 31 ; ex- 
tent of hi8 rule, 31, 32. 

Kannika-nela-giri, mountain, Buddha 
glorified on, 664, 665 ; identification 
of, 664 n, 2. 

Kanogiza, 834. 

Kanoje, the Kanagora of Ptolemy, 17, 
18, 21 ; Ptolemy’s distance errors 
between the Indus and the Ganges 
to, 20. 

Kanran, the tribe, 31 ; conquer Prome, 
33 ; the early population of Burma, 
128, 129 ; subsequently went to 

Arakan, 129 ; a tribe of the Moii- 
Annam race, 130. 

Kanraiig, the, tribe, 272 n. 4, 764 ; 
the aivunce of the J^au blocked by, 
128, 129; the head-dress of, 128; 
account of, 128, 129, 133 ; decline 
in civilization of, 133. 

Kantoolee. Sea Khanthuli, district. 

Kantre. See Khanthuli, district. 

Kantunau-gyl. See Kadunaw-gyi. 

Kanturi. Khanthuli, district. 

Kanyakagupas, the, people, not identi- 
fied, 53 ; identification of, 744, 

Kao-chih. ASee Kiao-chi, city. 

Kao-Pien, submarine rocks removed 
by, 782 ; new channel in the Gulf 
of Tonkin opened by, 782. 

Kup‘hong Som, ri\er, probably the 
Sobanas of Ptolemy, 191, 192 ; 

identical also with the Shu-chiang, 
192 ; identification of, 775. 

Kapilavastu, city, 105. 

Kappali-gyun, the, people, name applied 
to the Minkopies, 393. 

Kappuiiga-nagara, city, Khabeng on 
tne Kite of, 72, 523 n. 2. 

Kar-mun-sa. *SVr Kramueii So, district. 

Kdr-Nikobar, 399 ; identical with 
Carnalcubar, 399 ; probably the 
KhalinS of Ptolemy, 407, 421 ; 
derivation of the name discussed, 
407, 408 ; connected with Kiira- 
dlpa, 408, 413; other designations 
of, 407 n. 1, 408, 817 ; origin of 
the name, 415. 

Kara, Kara-Naga, Island, the probable 
ancient form of Kar-Nikobfir, 408, 

413. 

Kura-dfpn, i.slaud, jirobably identical 
with Kar-Nikobar, 408; also known 
as Ahi-dipa, 408. 

Karabun, common and Chinese cam- 
phor, 435. 

Xarajang, district, included in K‘iung- 
tu, 62 n. 4 ; name given to the 
capital of Gandhara on the Indus, 
62 n. 4. 


Karajang, the, people, 737 ; other 
designations of, 356, 358 n. 2 ; 
derivation of the name, 358 u. 2. 

Karaka, the, people, 102 n. 2. 

Karakliodjo, manufacture of, 243 n. 2. 

Karas Islands, possibly identical with 
Ku-lo, 515. 

Kardanj, state, connected with Ho-lo- 
bin, 469 n. 3. 

Karens, the, people, 74 n.3 ; 119 ii. 1, 
771. 

Karimata, country, noted for tortoise- 
shell, 671 n. 

Karimon, Krimun, Java, connected 
with Ki-li-men IShan, 713. 

Kariphron, Ptolemy’s central mouth 
of the Indus, 19, 20. 

Karkf^a, identification of, 92. 

Karkotaka, the serpent king, dw/;lling- 
place of, 743. 

Kannada, Kaimadat, island, identifi- 
cation of, 571. 

Karmasull. See Chittagong Biver. 

Kurnapravaranas, the, iieople, descrip- 
tion of, 257 n. 

Karnapuri, town, identical witli 
Angapuri, 235 n. 1. 

Karnasuvarna, kingdom, 766. 

Karo, Karu, the, people, a branch of 
the Battas, 674 n. 2 ; probably con- 
nected with the Gayii, 674 *n. 2 ; 
cannibalism of, discussed, 674 n. 2, 
675 n. * 

Karon, Karun, the, people, a Negrito 
race in North -AVest Guinea, 788. 

Karpura Island, snggestecl identifi- 
cation of, 568 n. 2. 

Karpurikii, princess, 439 n. 3. 

Karun. the, people, 255. 

Ka.^a, Kfij^i (India), 795. 

Kasai, creek, other renderings of the 
name, 95. 

Knseh, state, a designation of Manipur, 
706, 792, 795. 

Kaso. See Kha Kau, the, people. 

Kasoni, river and town, a noted cave at, 
477 n, 1 ; location of, 757. 

Knssav. See Knseh, state. 

Kassida, 834. 

Katabjiidii. See Cheduha, island. 

Kataheda Biver, 35 ; eiToneoiisIy 
identified with the Cliittagong Biver, 
3(5 ; ifleiitified with tlie Aluri Biver, 
36, 37 ; named from the island of 
Kutubdia, 197, 727, 728, 740; the 
name discussed, 727, 728, 728 n. 1. 

Kataha, island, 794, 822 ; a mart for 
jewels, 568 n. 2 ; identity with 
Cathay refuted, 569 n. ; suggested 
identincatiou of, 569 n. 

Kanaka, town, former capital of Orissa, 
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307 n. 1; the modern Cuttack, 307 
n. 1. 

Katarai. See Kerti. 

Katha. See Kacho, kingdom. 

Katrea. See Kerti. 

Katrea, river, the palace of the Pasei 
king on the banks of the, 528 n. 1. 
Kattigara, town, 302 ; connected with 
Kesho in Tonkin and Kotta war ingin 
in Borneo, 2 ; visited by merchants, 
302 ; identitied with Hang - chow, 
302 ; former vain attomnts to locate, 
303 ; various suggested iueiitificationa 
of, discussed, 303 u. 1 ; situation of, 
304. 

Katubdia, island, connected with 
Katabeda, 197, 727, 728, 740 ; forms 
of the name, 740. 

Kau, the, people, 124, 125; their 

identity discussed, 126; first settled 
in the Nan district, 763. 

Eau-ch6n. See Kuu-chdn, district. 
Kau-lan, island, noted for tortoise- 
shell, 671 n. ; location of, 671 n. ; 
identified with Gelam Island, 671 n., 
711,712,714; erroneously connected 
with Billiton, 712, 712 n.l, 714 n. 2; 
other designations of, 712, 712 n. I ; 
description of, 713 n. 1 ; Javanese 
expedition driven on to, 7 1 3 n. 1 . 
Kau-luug Hills, 765. 

Kau -lung Kiang, Kiu-lung Kiang, 
river, a designation of the Me-Khong, 
285, 286 n. 1. 

Kau- P‘ien, founder of La-thitn fortress. 
328 n. 2, 330 n. 1. 

Kau-td, Kau-tek. See Cliiu-td, 
district. 

Kau-yoh, noted for tortoise -shell, 671 n. 
Kaulam. See Quilou, town. 

Kaundinva. See Kondahna. 

Kaung - limu - daw temple, Burmese 
inscription at, 826. 

Kauiig-sin, 62. 

KaungtOn, Old, ruins of, 747 ; identi- 
fication of, 747. 

Kdva-raja, the Nan king, 763. 

Kaverl Kiver, 101. 

Kaveripattain, Kavirapattana, town, 
408. 

Kawi writing, 595 n. 2, 598. 

Slaya Orang, island, 498 n, 3. 

Kazeh, city, suggested as Ptolemy’s 
Pagrasa, 310, 795. 

Ke-chd,^ town, 2 ; a designation of 
Ha-ndi, 319 n. 1. 

Xechau, ancient gold-mines, at, 477 
n. 1. 

Kedah, state, 78, 821 ; proposed rail- 
way between Singora and, 79 ; 


wrongly connected with Knla, 91 ; 
a ^prince from, took possession of 
Perak, 98 ; dancing - girls from, 
608 n. ; conquered by Acheb, 706 ; 
the earliest capital of, 825. 

“Kedah Annals,” 98, 257 n., 261, 
486 n. 3, 509 n. 2, 638 n. 1, 639, 
639 n. 2, 701, 702, 752, 756. 

Kedah Peak. See Gunong Cherai. 
Kedah River, formerly designated 
Geriang, 485. 

Kedie Ang. See Ba P‘hno!a, city. 
Kedrendj, bay, a designation of Ko: 
Tron, 205. 

Kedrendj, Sea of, 201 ; corresponds 
to the Gulf of Siam, 164 n. I ; 
other designations of, 248. 

Kekker, islet, location of, 817 n. 
Kelautan. See Kalantan, city. 

Kelasa, city, identification of, 568 n. 2 ; 

pagoda at, 568 n. 2. 

Kelasa pagoda, two mentioned, 568 
n. 2. 

Kelasa Peak, 569 n. 

Kelasabha - pabbala - cetiija, pagoda 
569 n. 

Kelong, island, one of the Annmbas, 
715, 722 ; also designated Tabiyan, 
715. 722. 

Kemaman, district, camphor produced 
in the, 437 n. 

Kendulai, island, 833 ; a volcano on, 
673 n. I ; peopled by fire-worshippers, 
673 n. 1 ; possible identification of, 
673 n. 1. 

a measure, the value of a, 806 ; 
compared with a zdm, 806. 

Keng- Cheng, identical with C*hiecg 
Kbeng, 133. 

Kerian, Krian, river and district, 
488 n. 1. 

Kenmun, Great, island, possibly 
identical with Karmada, 571. 
Kerrhadia, the, people, 830 n. 1. 

Kersik. See Ndsi Kechil, island. 

Kerti, connected with Ka-ch*a, 528, 
530, 821 ; other designations of, 
666, 833. 

Kesho in Tonkin connected with 
Ptolemy’s Kattigara, 2. 

Keu.the, people, 58, 120, 132, 134 n. 1 ; 
fought for the coastline of the 
Great Gulf, 225 ; occupants of 
Tonkin, 225, 225 n. 1 ; conquered 
by China, 225 ; term applied to the 
A^am^e and Tonkinese, 225 n. 1 ; 
derivation of the term discussed, 
225 n. 1 ; other designations of, 
225 n. 1 ; the yoke oi, shaken off 
by the king of Campa, 229 n. 2. 

Km, application of the term, 132. 
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Keu, Muang, a designation of Tonkin, 
263, 320 n. 1 ; death and resusci- 
tation of the king of, 320 n. 1. 

Keu C‘h6ng - bua. See Culamalinl, 
kingdom. 

Keu Kot-the Then-bua. See Cula- 
malini, kingdom. 

Kewari, village, location of, 740. 

Kha, the, tribes, 58 n. 2, 785 ; of the 
C‘hieng race, 128, 128 n. 2. 

KhS Cheh. See Chebt the, people. 

Kh5 Dam, the, people, other desig- 
nations of, 788. 

Kha Doi. See Doi, the, people. 

Khfl Halos, the, people, inhabitants of 
Lo-si-pa, 766. 

Kha Jlok, the, people, 358 ; alternative 
name for Khfi IlQet, 358 n. 2 ; 
nicknamed Lo-lo, 358 n. 2 ; deriva- 
tion of the name, 358 n. 2 ; con- 
nected with Ptolemy’s Kudutai, 
368 n. 2 ; description of, 358 n. 2. 

Kha Iluet. See Kh5 Ilok, the, people. 

Khd K^u, Kh5 Klau, the, people, 132; 
name applied to the Kanrang, 128, 
133. 

Kha Khong, the, people, 788. 

Kha-lu-than, city, a designation of 
Lw^-thiin, 322. 

Kha Met, the people, 805. 

Kha Mong-khong, the, people, also 
denominated Khwai - B‘rro, 803 ; 
habitat of, 803. 

Khfl &fuk, the, people, 805. 

KhU-d. See P‘u-6rh, the, jieople. 

Kh& Ut, the, tribe, 358 ; little-known 
hill tribes, 257 n. 

Khabeng, village, on the site of 
Kappuhgn-nagara, 72, 523 n. 2 ; 
pagoda built by the king of, 72 ; 
other designations of, 523 n. 2 ; 
a former seaport, 523 n. 2. 

Kha/chy meaning of the term, 764. 

Khakku, the, people, connected with 
the Kakobai, 733. 

Khalem, islet, 488 n. 1. 

Khaline, island, erroneously identihcd 
with Junkceylon, 406 ; probably 
identical with Kar-Nikobar, 407, 
410, 421 ; alternative term, Saline, 
discussed, 408, 409. 

Khalkltis, the, people, other desig- 
nations of, 366 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Kudutai, 358 n. 2 ; deri- 
vation of the name, 736, 737. 

Khaniy term signifying gold, 154 n. 

Kham Kot, Miiang, corresponds to the 
Ai- Lao kingdom, 771. 

Kham - Muen, Miiang, 803 ; corre- 
sponds to the Ai-Lao kingdom, 771. 


Khami, the, race, 44 ; probably of the 
Moh- Khmer race, 52 ; connected 
with the Zamirai of Ptolemy, 53, 
54; description of, 54; habitat* of 
the, 54 ; driven to the Arakan Uoma, 
54, 129. 

Khamti, the, race, the Doanias are 
allied to the, 154; derivation of the 
name, 154, 154 n. 

Khamu, the, people of LOang Pbrah 
Bang, 128 ii. 2, 129, 132. 

Khafi-hwa, district, centre of Lower 
dampu civilization, 237 ; emporium 
for eagle -wood, 262 ; formerly called 
Na-tran», 265 n. 2. 

Khanfu, otner designations of, 24 5. 

Khansah, town, a designation of 
Hang-chou, 244. 

Khanthull, district, identity with Kan- 
t‘o-li suggested, 602, 603 n. 1 ; 

location of, 602, 602 n. 2; deriva- 
tion of the name, 602 n. 2 ; other 
designations of, 833. 

Khara, river, identihed with the Nam 
Khan, 145. 

Kharn-nadf, river, 766 ; name applied 
to the Me- Khong, 136, 284. 

Khari-Naga, the, |)eople, a tribe of 
Nagas in Asam, 407 n. 1. 

Khariya, the, people, face -tattooing 
among, 367 ii. 3. 

Khasia Hills, 795. 

Kh&u Mon Pass, brief account of the, 
85 ; other designations of the, 753 ; 
Ceberet’s mention of, 763. 

Kbelong, Kbelung, bay, on Junkceylon 
Island, 488 n. 1. 

KbemiivatT, kingdom, identified with 
Arakan, 39. 

Khlung, Miiang, an ancient district 
above Takdpa, 488 n. 1. 

Khmau. See Kumara, state. 

Khmau, a designation of the goddess 
Kali, 168. 

Khmau, cape, 201. 

Khmau, village, foundation of, 775, 776. 

Khmau Point, connected with the end 
of Lan-ni, 683, 683 n. 1 ; location 
of, 683. 

_ Khmer, inscriptions, 157, 220, 459 n. 3, 
777. 

Khmer, languag^e, 97n.l, 135 n.l, 157 ; 
in the Malay Peninsula, 40, 818. 

KhmSr, the, people, 169, 173, 780 ; 
country occupied by, 129. 

Khmer -dbm, ‘primitive Khmers.’ 
See Kui, the, people. 

Khmu, the, people, connected with the 
P‘u-ch‘a, 363, 364. 

SJiom, a designation of Kamboja, 776. 
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Khom, the, race, 119 n. 1, 173; driven 
from the Me-Khongby the J^au, 171 ; 
description of, 171. 

Khoma-iiugura, city, foundation of, 
203; King- Khonia-raja reigned at, 
203. 

Khonui-raja, king, his capital city at 
Khoma-nagara, 203 ; the dynasty 
of, 203. 

KhOn Men, the, people, 793. 

Kh5ng, Miiang, an island town on the 
Me-Khong river, 136 ; also desig- 
nated Sldantara, 136. 

Khoten,the ‘Stone Toiver* of Ptolemy, 
18, 19, 21. 

Khrysc, ‘the Gold Country,’ district, 
connected with Suvannabhumi, 64, 
671 11 . ; identical with the Malay 
Peninsula, 78, 80, 669, 670, 671 n. ; 
the gold-niincs of, 80 ; connected 
with Kusa-dvipn, 670, 671 ; ancient 
notices of, 670 n. 1 ; gold and silv€‘r 
abundant in, 670 ii. 1 ; tlie Golden 
Khersoucse of Ptolemy, 670 n. 1 ; 
good tortoise-shell procrured from, 
670 11 . 1 ; on the Gulf of Martaban, 

. G71 11.^ 

Khryse Khersoiiesos, the Golden Kher- 
sofiese, derivation of the name, 736. 
Khryso KhOra, district, ideiititicd with 
Suvannapuruuta,65; extent of, 65 u. 1; 
derivation of tlm name, 736; in 
Lower Burma, 736. 

Khrvsoiinns, river, 81 ; connected with 
the J^uiigu or Trang River, 97 ; 
dciivatioii of the iianie, 736, 750, 
757. 

Khu-lien. See Ch‘u-lieii. 

Khu-ldt, fortress, captain of, 232 n. 1, 
305 ; unconnected with Kortatha, 
305 : suggested as Ptolemy’s 1‘ngrasa, 
305, oil, 312: situation of, 311; 
in Chinese hands, 313; an error for 
Khu-tuk, 795. 

Khii-tuk. See Ch‘u-su, city. 

Khuii Roroni, 295 n. 3 ; legendary 
king of the l.au, 127; his seven 
sons, 127 ; a son of the god India, 
145. 

Khun C‘hawa, king of Luang Piiralj 
Rung, 150. 

Khdn Chet-cOiiiaiig, 363 ; established 
the P*huen kingdom, 295 n. 3. 

Khun Chiiang, king of tlie Lawus, 
119 n. 1; king of Cochin-China, 
294 11. 2. 

KhOn Lo, 290 ii. 1 ; leader of the 
Lau, 160. 

Khun Sen, prince, repelled the Chinese, 
139 n. 


Khun-tai, ancestor of the Thai race, 
286 n. 1. 

Khura-mala, a half mythical sea, 286 
n. 1. 


Khurafiga - mali - nodi, river, name 
applied to the Me-Khong, 136. 
^^lushiifim!, mountain, probable iden- 
tification of, 424 u. 2. 

Khwa River, 47. 

Khwai-R‘rro, the, peoj^le, habitat of, 
803. 


Khwan, Miiang, an Indu monarchy, 
122 . 

Klnvelaun. See Kw'e-16n, village. 
Ki-bo, village, on the site of Bo Hki, 


799. 

Ki‘ku. See Chi-ku, island. 
Ki-li-mcn Shan, identified with Kari- 
mon Java, 713. 

Ki-lung Ilsii, island, identification of, 


711. 


Ki-yen, lived at P*o-lu-ka-si, 504. 

Kia-ino-lang-kia, state, a designation 
of Kuinulangu, 113. 

Kia-t‘o, kingdom, identic^al with 
Magadha, 60; other possible desig- 
nations of, 61 ; identification of, 
746. 


Kiaug Hung. Sec (Miieiig Rung, 
city. 

Kiao-chao, Kinu-chi, district, part of 
King-chao, 244. 

Kiao-chi, Kino-chou, city, 95; a desig- 
nation of Tonkin, 132, 264, 321 u., 
327, 466 ; its identification with 
Katti^ara suggested. 303 n. 1 ; 
capital of Auiidm, 327 ; probably 
identical with Long-bien, 327. 

Kiao-chi, kingdom, 297 ii. 2 ; a dis- 
trict of Nain-yiieh, 291, 291 n. 1, 
292 ; alleged founder of, 291, 292; 
also designated Miiang Keu, 297 
n. 2 ; designations of the name 
discussed, 324 n. 2 ; location of the 
capital of, discussed, 331. 

Kiao-chi, the, people, the nanic 
discussed, 777 ; habitat of, 777. See 
also Keu, the, peoi)le. 

Kiau. See Keu, the, people. 

Kie-t‘o, one of the eighteen kingdoms 
tributary to P‘iao, 61. 

Kien-chung, district, part of Kraunca- 
dvipa, 244. 

Kih-mieh, king, 206. 

Kih-mieh, kingdom, 776 ; a desig- 
nation of Chen-la, 202, 203 ; 

absorbed into the Kambojan Empire, 
‘204. 

Kilim, island, 488. 

Kim-trun, kingdom, an alternative 
name for Chin-lin, 773. 
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K*in-chaii. 6>^Ch*in-chou, kingdom. 

Km>ch4h, the * Golden Teeth ’ pro- 
vince, 768. 

Kin-sha, river, a designation of the 
Upper Yang-tsz, 741. 

Kin-sha, Great, river, a designation of 
the IravatT, 741. 

* King,’ * ruler,’ terms designating, 
566 n. 

King Hill. See TLi Hill. 

King-chao, territory, included in 
Kraunca-dvipa, 244. 

King-mai, state, a designation, of 
Pa-pc-hsi-fu, 767 n. 1. 

‘ Kingdom,’ Oriental terms denoting, 
588 n. 1. 

Kinsay. See l^ansah, town. 

Kinta, district, sulphur obtained from, 
477 n. 1. 

Kio, the, people, inhabitants of 
Cochin-China, 294 n. 2. 

Kio Ke/dh> province, name given to 
Tonkin, 296; probably intended for 
Kortatha, 294. 

Ki6-pagan, province, term applied to 
Tonkin, 293. 

Kirana, the, people, 119 n. 1. 

Kirata, city, the ancient name of 
Tripura, 829. 

Kirdiasy term for mountaineers, 72, 163. 

Kiratas, the, people, generic term for 
mountaineers, 28 ; extent of their 
colonies, 28 ; supposed to be the 
Airrahadoi of Ptolemy, 28 ; people 
of Tipperah and Silhet, 51 ; account 
of, 256 n. 1 ; tribes included under 
the name of, 829, 830. 

Kirrhadia, country, 28 ; corresponds 
to Silhet, Tipperah, and Kachar, 
51, 52, 53 ; location of, 829. 

Kiskindhya, kingdom, Sugriva reigned 
at, 785. 

Kite, the celestial, 139 n. 1. 

Kiu-ku Miao, the, people, connected 
with the Kakobai, 733. 

K*iu-Llau, the, people, 361 n. 1. 

Kiu-lung, the progenitor of the Mao 
Shans, 286 n. 1. 

Kiu - lung Kiang. See Chiu - lung 
Chiang, river. 

Kiu’siu. See Ch'ii-su, city. 

Kiu-td. See Chiu-td, district. 

Kiu-tsz, the, people, habitat of, 806 ; 
tattooing among, 806 ; also known 
as the Turong, 805. 

K'iung-tu, district, now designated 
Yii^-sui, 62 n. 4 ; connectea with 
Gandhara, 62 n. 4. 

K*lai, the, people, 358 n. 2. 

Kiang. See Kalang, district. 

Kiang. See Kalang, the, people. 


Klong-kob. See Mahoradhika Drum, 
the. 

Kmar. .iS^tfKamboj a, Komar, kingdom. 

Kmir, a form of Khmer, 776. 

Ko-ko-seng-cliih, kingdom, location 
of, 816; account of the natives of, 
816; ideiitidcation and location of, 
816, 817. 

Ko-ku-lo, kingdom, 817 ; location and 
identiheation of, 811, 820. 

Ko-Kuo-lo, the, people, 803. 

Ko-lo, Ko-lo Fu-sha-lo, kingdom, 
designation of the Kalantan country, 
105 ; probably identical with 
Ptolemy’s Koli, 106 ; identification 
of, 444 n. 2, 518, 518 n. 1, 519, 
549; capital of, 519; other desig- * 
nations of, 619, 549 ; location of, 
816. 

Ko-lo-feng, king of the Nan-Chao, 
74 ; P‘iao conquered by, 749 ; tribes 
conquered by, 749. 

Ko-lo- tan, state, 469 n. 3 ; the name 
discussed, 813. 

I r f 

Ko-lwa, city, a designation of Dwa- 
than, 322, 333, 798 ; capital of the 
Thuk king, 373 ; origin of the name, 
798 ,* ancient remains at, 798 ; 
location of, 798, 799 ; formerly a 
seaport, 799 ; other designations of, 
799,^800. 

K^-lwa, village, 798. 

Ko-Man, the, people, 771. 

Ko: Tron, bav, the Akadra of Ptolemy, 
7 ; identification of, with Hatien, 
7, 8 ; corresponds to Kadranj, 7 ; 
named after tno island, 196, 197 ; a 
base point for interpreting Ptolemy’s 
trans-Gangetic geography, 197 ; the 
principal port of Fu-nan, 210; 
trade of, developed by Trang settlers, 
210 . 

Ko: Tron, island, identification of, 7 ; 
a great emporium of trade, 8 ; 
Ptmemy’s error in the position of, 
196 ; other designations of, 197, 198 ; 
fresh- water streams on, 201 ; deri- 
vation of the name, 775. 

Koalut, the, tribe, a predatory and 
head -hunting people, 360. 

Koh Dot. See Ko: Tron, island. 

Koh Krab, island, location of, 811. 

Kob Lantar, island, 83, 83 n. 2, 85. 

Kob-trol. See Ko; Tron, island. 

Kob Tron. See Ko: Tron, island and 
bay. 

Koi-Mai, hill, a Buddhist temple on 
the, 219 ; antiquities of, 219, 219 
n. 2, 220. 

Koi-Mm, town, Ptolemy’s Zabai 
located on the site of, 220, 221. 

66 
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Kokarit, district, 176. 

Kokarit Hills, 176. 

Kokkonaji^ra, city, 96, 97 ; identity 
with Ukkaka or Kakula suggested, 
94, 9o ; probably identical with 
Kaka-dvipa, 95 ; an inland town of 
the Golden Khersonese, 111 ; in- 
habited by Kukkuras, 159 n. 2 ; 
identical with Korbie, 159 n. 2; the 
name discussed, 756. 

Kokob, island, location of, 816 n. 

Kdktha, town, ruins of, 746. 

Kol, country, account of the women 
of, 808. 

Kola, the, people, 34, 86, 90, 103 ; the 
probable founders of Takola, 89 ; 
colonies established by, 89. 

Kola-budara, kingdom, a designation 
of Ligor, 518 n. 1, 759. 

Koladyn. Sse Kuladan, river. 

Kolaihca, alternative name for the 
country of the Kalingas, 34, 103. 

Kolandiophontaj the term discussed, 
670 n. • 

Kolapattana, a seaport on the Coro- 
mandel coast, 103. 

Kolarian race, 73, 75 ; language of 
the, 73. 

Kolasthana. Sfe Kuladan, river. 

Kdli, town, identified with Kelantan, 
105, 491 n. 3, 759 ; probably the 
Chinese Ko-lo, 106 ; other desig- 
nations of, 518 n. 1 ; derivation of 
the name, 734. 

Kdli (North India), the reputed birth - 

S lace of Maya, 105, 491 n. 3 ; other 
esignations of, 491 n. 3. 

Kolita, the, people, suggested identity 
with the Kuluta, 803. 

Kolla-iiialai Hills, 101, 103. 

Kollam. See Kulam-malai, town, 
Koldka. See Kuluta, the, people. 
Komar, kingdom, 776; the west coast 
of Kamboja, 200 ; eagle- wood a 
product of, 201, 202; location of, 
201, 202; origin and history of, 
203, 204 ; foundation and growth 
of, 206 ; also designated Kumara, 
210 ; expedition sent against the 
king of, 212, 213. 

Komar, king. See Kih-mieh. 

Komar, king of, 201. 

Kdn-lon-than, city, a designation o 
Lwa-thah, 322 ; reason assigned for 
the name of, 322. 

Kopd^hfia, the family name of Liang 
kings, 491 ; a Brahmap named, 
became king of Kamboja, 491 u. 3 ; 
nameof the Kambojan kings,491 n. 3 ; 
kings of Indo-China, 491 n. 3. 
Kong-men, the, people, habitat of, 787. 


Kontani, the chief town of the Trang 
district, 79 ; route between Ligor 
and, 79. 

Kdpa, Kopah. See Taktia-pS, district. 

Korbie, city, 78; derivation and meaning 
of the name discussed, 95, 96 ; 
possibly settled by dog- worshippers, 
97 ; iaentical with Kokkonagara, 
159 n. 2. 

Koromandel, country, 34, 40 n. 3, 86, 
103, 104, 122; coast of, 24, 92; 
identical with Chu-lien, 89, 609, 
609 n. 2, 624 ; other designations 
of, 624 ; people of, connec&d with 
Arakan, 659. 

Kortatha Metropolis, 300 n. 1, 308, 
833 ; identified with, Hsiang-lin, 
14H; identified with Kuu-diik, 231, 
232 n. 1, 233 ; the capital of Campa 
(Lam-ap), 232, 301, 302 ; identified 
withChiu-td, 288, 289, 292, 303 n. 1; 
other designations of, 288,^294, 
570 n. , 794; now termed Ha-tln, 
292, 305, 306 ; an entrepOt of trade 
with China, 304 ; situation of, dis- 
cussed, 304 ; site of, coincides with 
Vm, 304; unconnected with Khu-lSt, 
305 ; nomenclature of, discussed, 
305-8 ; derivation of the name, 735; 
connected with Ch‘u-tu-ch‘ien, 793; 
connected with Kiu-siu, 794. 

Kot Monthieraban, the Palatine Law 
of Siam, 531. 

Kota Batu, an artificial bar in Singapore 
River, 489 n. 3. 

Kota Meligei, fort or city, on the site 
of the present Patani, 490 n. 2. 

Kotaraja, capital of the Achcb district, 
664 n. 1, 666 n. 2. 

Kotarl, city, connected with Yaihpu- 
nagara, 266. 

Kottawaringin (Borneo), Ptolemy ^s 
Kattigara connected with, 2. 

Kou-li, district, suggested identification 
of, 718 n. 1. 

Kou-lo-tan, state, possibly connected 
with Ilo-lo-tan, 469 n. 3, 813 ; 
location of, 469 n. 3. 

Kovidas, the, people, identity of, 674. 

Kra, village, 113 ; probably the 
ancient name of C*hump*hon, 111 ; 
other designations pf, 112 ; probably 
a former capital city, 115 ; ancient 
remains near, 115. 

Kra Isthmus, the, 86, 90 n., 91, 93, 
113; difficulties of forming a canal 
at, 79 ; the best point for crossing 
the Malay Peninsula, 94 ; important 
point for transhipment, 94 ; mottled 
land-tortoise plentiful about. 111. 

Kra Pass, 756 ; the route across the, 
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111; fromPak-ch&ntoO*hump*hon, 
115. 

Kracheh, district, connected with 
Purojava and Zabai, 218 n. 1. 

Krab, town, corresponds to Baiongka, 
761. 

Krah^ Siamese name for the hawk-bill 
turtle, 761. 

Krakatoa, island, volcanic island in 
Sunda Strait, 553, 555, 672 ; 

eruptions of, 672 n. 1 ; decrease in 
the size of. 672 n. 1, 673 n. 1. 

Krakor, district, suggested identidca- 
tion of, 444 n. 2. 

Kramonsa. See Kramucn So, district. 

Kramuen So, district, identification of, 
776 ; names applied to the rivers of, 
776. 

Kranganur, identical with Muziris, 
670 n. 1. 

Kra? or Krafa. See Krat, Miiang. 

Kras, the term explained, 779. 

Krat, Miiang, 308, 795 ; the Pagrasa 
of Ptolemy, 24, 190, 191. 

Kraton, the, citadel and king's residence 
on Sumatra, 681. 

Kraunca-dvipa, territory, identification 
of, 244, 249 ; origin of the name, 
244. 

Kroe, district, hairy dwarfs of, 556 
n. 3, 657 n. 1. 

Kr^na, city founded by, 45 n. 2 ; a 
city founded by a brother-in-law of, 
611; clay image of, worshipped, 752. 

Kr^na, river, 35, 108. 

Krung, meaning of the term, 574 n. 3, 
823. 

Krung Jamuan, river, location of, 
677 n.l. 

Krung Kokus, island, location of, 
816 n. 

Knit, district, location and identifi- 
cation of, 469 n. 3. 

K^iroda. See Milk, Sea of. 

Ku-kang. See Chiu-chian^, river. 

Ku-kang, kingdom, a des&nation of 
Palembang, 630 ; identification of, 
discussed, 630 ; Chinese chief ruled 
.at, 630. 

Ku-Kuo-lo, the, people, a tribe of 
Lolos, 770. 

Ku-lai, king, deposition and death of, 
780. 

Ka-lau Be, island, identical with 
Wai-lo Shan, 238 n. 4. 

Ku-li-Pan-tsu, district) unidentified, 
433, 433 n. 3. 

Ku-lo, village, its identity with Ko-lo 
doubtful, 106 ; location of, 514 ; 
identification of, 514, 515, 760, 819 ; 
people of, traded with China, 515 n. 1 . 


Ku-lo, kingdom, identification of, 760. 

Ku-lun. See K*un-lun, the, people. 

K*u-lun, island, identification of, 584 
n. 3. 

Ku-lung, king of Fu-nan, 574 n. 3. 

Ku - p*hong, district, the southern 
limit of Ma-Yiian's conquests, 232 
n. 1. 

Kiia Bang, bay, 800. 

Kiia-Dui, estuary, 801. 

Kiia Ron, river, 797. 

Kua Thai-bifi, river, the Domea River, 
319 n.' ^ 

Kiia Thw5n-an, a port of Hwe, 765. 

Kiia Thng, seaport, connected with 
Ming-ling, 794. 

Kuantan, town, a safe port, 759. 

Kubha, river, a tributary of the Indus, 
41 n. 

Kiliblai Khan, expedition sent to Java 
by, 539. 548, 825. 

Kudo, river, 31, 32, 33, 773 ; a tributary 
of the Chindwin, 41 n. ; part of the 
valley of the, called Maurya, 66. 

Kubu, the, people, 494 n. ; connected 
with the Jlo Vidas, 674 

Kudi Tha-kham, inscription of, 212. 

KudOs, the, people, 802. 

Kuduraug, Kun - dur - rung, island, 
designations of Pulo Condor, 833. 

Kudutai, the, people, 130, 805 ; the 
habitat of, 356, 357 ; other desig- 
nations of, 356, 357 ; identified with 
the K‘a-to and No-pi, 357, 362, 
372 ; tribes connected with, 358 n. 2 ; 
733, 803, 

Kui, the, people, probably a remnant 
of Ptolemy's L5stai, 159 ; a semi- 
barbarous tribe, 159. 

Kui. See Cui, cape. 

Kui Pass. See Kh&u Mon Pass. 

Kuki, the, people, other designations 
of 744. 

Kukkuras, the, people, 97, 102 n, 2 ; 
of Kokkonagara, 159 n. 2. 

Kuko Burong, hamlet, location of, 816 ; 
identification of, 816. 

Kukor, Pulo, connected with Pulo 
Medang, 816, 817. 

Kuku Islet, location of, 817 n. 

Kukub. See Kokob, island. 

Kukura, the, people, a branch of the 
Yadava, 612 n. 3. 

Kula. See Kale, town. 

Kula, application of the term discussed, 
34, 86, 753 ; term synonymous with 
Malaya, 103. 

Kxda, the, people, 90 n. ; people from 
Southern India, 103 ; location and 
division of, 754. 
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Kula-deva. Sre Kulottunga Codadcva, 
king. 

Kulii-Kthana. Sea Kuladan, river. 

Kuladan, river, 28, 81, 32, 83, 54 ; the 
Tokosanna of Ptolemy, 30, 44 ; 

name applied to the Arakan River, 
84, 36, 87, 43, 44; derivation of 
the name, 84 ; lioundarv of Ptolrmy’.s 
eoast of the Airrliadoi, 37 ; local 
names for the, 87, 44. 

Kulam-malai, town, 88, 101, 103. 

Kulamattika. See Taik-kula, city. 

Kulottunga Codadeva, king, 609 n. 2. 

Kulta. See Kolita, the, people. 

Kuliita, the, people, name changed to 
Utula, 359 ; locution of, 808 ; con- 
nection with other tribes, 803. 

Kumara, kingdom, ruined after a prince 
of Saka-dvipa, 167 ; also designated 
Komar, 210; fouudecl by settlers of 
Traug, 210; Como corresponds to, 
776. 

Kumdra, Kumdrita. See Gumara, 
island. 

Kumar i. See Khmau, cape. 

Kumar!, temple of, 206. 

Kumbhan stupa. See Drona stupa. 

Kumpal. See Bauwal,. island. 

Kuniuda, island, a designation of Ku.4a- 
dvipa, 677. 

K‘un-laiig, kingdom, identihed with 
Kamalauga, 89 n. 5, 113. 

K^un-lun, island. See Condore, Pulo. 

K*un-luu, kingdom, 90, 507 n., 

574 n. 3 ; inhabitants of, 755 ; 
location of, 755, 819 ; tribute sent 
to Nan-Chao by, 755, 819 ; war 
between Nan-Chao and, 755; a 
designation of Hsiao K‘un-lun, 819 ; 
kings of, 545 n. 1, 822. 

K*un-lun, the, people, 89 n. 5 ; of the 
Malay Penin.sula and Archipelago, 
103, *755 ; descrijition of, 103, 260, 
507 n. ; identification of, 260 ; name 
derived from Kolam,, 261 n. 1 ; 
name applied to T.wa-than, 333 ; 
Tonkin attacked by, 466 ; slaves 
sent as tribute, 507 n., 700 ; location 
of, 545; kings of, 545 n. 1; divisions 
of, 755 ; Nan-Ciiao forces drowned 
by, 818, 819 ; survivors of enemy 
mutilated by, 819. 

K^un-lun slaves, 507 n., 623, 700. 

K'un-lun Ts‘ong-ch‘i, a name for 
Seng-ebih slaves, 817, 818. 

K‘un-mi, the, people, habitat of, 64 
n. 1. 

K^un-ining, district^ inhabited by the 
Ts*wan, 125 ; location of, 125. 

Kundur, island, probably identical with 
Chun-t*u-limg Shan, 482, 482 n. 2 


{see Corrigenda, 815) ; in Durian 
Strait, 815. 

Kundur, island, off the Lower Cochin- 
China coast, 815 ; a designation of 
Pulo Condore, 815. 

K*ung-ming, 771. 

Kurinchi, district, gold produced at, 
631. 

Kuripan. city, alleged capital of Java, 
592 u. 1. 

Kurttipurapam, governor of Sapattota, 
470 11. 1, 750. 

Kuru, the, people, 776. 

Kui^a, Ku^a-dvipa, district, identified 
with the Sunda Archipelago, 237 ; 
a designation of Sumatra, 670, 671, 
673 ; connected with Khryse, 671 ; 
the name discussed, 672 ; fire- 
worship in, 672, 673 ; surrounded 
by the Kusa-mula Sea, 673 ; also 
called Kumudii, 677. 

Kusa-mfila, Kusa-raali, sea, surrounded 
Kusa-dvipa, 673. 

Ku6e.4aya, mount, probably Gunong 
Luse, 677. 

Kusim. See Bassein, district. 

Kusima, district, ancient name of 
Bassein, 50. 

Kusima-mandala, province of Ramuiina- 
desa, 65. 

Kusima -nagara, the ancient chief town 
of Bassein, 50. 

Kusima- ratth a, district, ancient name 
of Bassein, 50. 

Kusinara, town, place of Buddha’s 
death, 779. 

Kusuma. See Bassein, district. 

Kusuma-pura, ‘ the city of flowers,’ 
the ancient name of Patna, 50. 

Kuta-i^almali, peak, 487 n. ; identified 
with Suvarnamali Mount, 80 ; the 
abode of Yainateya, 80. 

Ku^hara, city, connected with Yaihpu- 
nagara, 266 ; originally known as 
Sagara, 267 ; the ancient name of 
^Hia-trang, 833. 

Kutubdia, island, 36, 37 ; connected 
with Katabeda, 197, 727,. 728. 

Kuu-chun, district, the present Thaii- 
hrwa, 232 n. 1, 351 ; incursions of 
the’ Cham into, 232 n. 1 ; p^ of 
Kraunca-dvipa, 244 ; a district of 
Nan-yueh, 291, 291 n. 1,292; had 
jurisdiction over thirty districts, 351. 

Kuu-diik, 148 ; a district of Tonkin, 
227; corresponds to Ha-tT£l, 227, 
350 ; the Kortatha Metropolis of 
Ptolemy, 231, 232n. 1,233 ; identified 
with Cmn-te, 232, 298 ; the capital 
of the Ngd-an territory, 232 n. 1 ; 
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finally lost to the Cham, 232 n. 1 ; 
the capital of North Campa, 233 ; 
one of the early seats of civilization 
in Campa, 236; other designations 
of, 298 ; dangerous and impenetrable, 
350. 

Kwah, principal village on the Lang« 
kawl, 486 n. 2. 

Kwala Besut, village, location of, 
518 n. 1. 

KwalaCherating, river-mouth, 512 n. 2, 
514 n. 2. 

Kwala Gula, district, possibly identical 
with Ko-ku-lo, 811. 

Kwala Kangsa, town, seat of govern- 
ment, 97,99; connected with Palanda, 
99. 

Kwala Klang, river, other designations 
of, 488 n. 1. 

Kwala Kurau, district, possibly identical 
with Ko-ku-lo, 811. 

Kwala Lampor, a noted cave, 477 n. 1. 

Kwala Larut, 97. 

Kwala - Panchur, village, location of, 
433 n. 3. 

Kwala Sawa, situation of, 516 n. 3. 

Kwala Sembah, town, connected with 
the Sabana of Ptolemy, 100. 

Kwala Tarong, connect^ with To- 
lung, 824. 

Kwala Trong, inlet, 99* 

Kwan, town, possibly identical with 
Hsin-chou, 240. 

Kwan-yin, a god, statues at Fo-lo-an 
identified as, 599, 600 ; connected 
with Ma-tsu-p*o, 600; birthplace 
of, 600 ; connected with Vi^pu, 
600 ; legend regarding, 600 ; account 
of, 600 ; Siihhala saved from ship- 
wreck by, 600 ; birth of, 673 n. 2. 

Kwang-blll, district and river, limit 
of the Han conquests, 227, 231 ; 
corresponds to H^-tdn, 227 ; other 
designations of, 781. 

Kwang-chou, city, a designation of 
Canton, 378, 824. 

Kwang-hsi, province, 125, 129, 130, 131 , 
148, 153; cave-dwellings of, 159; 
^pointment of an Imperial Chief 
(Jommissioner at, 241 n. 1 ; also 
designated Tiieh-hsi, 765. 

Kwang-hsin, town, seat of government 
removed from, 322. 

Kwang-nam, seaport, other desig- 
nations of, 781, 791. 

Kwing-trT, district, 134; corresponds 
to 227. 

Kwang-trl. Se^ D$-han, river. 

Kwang-tung. Sfs Canton- 

Kwang Wu Ti, 290 n. 1- 


Kwang-yen, connected with Ning-hai, 
801 • 

Kwe-16n, village, ' lo(;ation of, 746. 

Kwei. Sge Kui, the, people. 

Kwei-chou, province, 128, 130; cave 
dwellings of, 159. 

Kwei-hwa kiang, the Red River, 798. 

Kwl-non, city, name applied to C*ha' 
ban, 233, 238 n. 1, 276 ; renamed 
Bih-dlfi, 238 n. 1, 277; destroyed 
by Ja - long, 238 n. 1 ; name 
erroneously given to Thi-nSi, 238; 
no place of the name existing, 
238 n. 1 ; the capital of Niiks 
dominions, 277 ; captured after two 
sieges and five assaults, 277. 

Kwo-lo-Man, the, people, a branch of 
the Lolos, 803. 

Kwok-ngil system of transcription, 
226 n. 1. 

Kyauk-taw, hill, 43. 

Kyendwen. Sea Chindwin, valley. 

Kyouk-pan Hills, early inhabitants of 
the, 30, 30 n. 2. 

Kyouk - pan-daung, Kan • raja - gyi’s 
capital at, 31. 

Kyuma, island, connected with Suraah, 
* 575. 

L 

La, La-kia, the, people, description of, 
358 n. 2. 

La-siep, ^ La-s!et, an islet and city on 
the Me-P*hing, 143; foundation of, 
143. 

Zd^thdiff term applied to earthen 
mounds round Ha-nSi, 328. 

La-thhn, citadel, outside the walls of 
Dai-la, 328 ; seat of government 
transferred to, 328 ; ruins of, 330 n. 1 . 

La-thhn, city, foundation of, 827, 
328 ; identincation of, 328-30 ; other 
designations of, 328 ; connect^ with 
Ha-nOi, Dai-la, and Long-blen, 
328, 330; location of, 800. 

La- than, fortress, founded by Kau- 
Prien, 328, 338 n. 2. 

Laag Island, a designation of Gelam 
Mand, 712. ^ 

Labde Me-mai, Muang. See Me-mai, 
Miiang. 

Labo, Lavd. See Lop^habiirT, city. 

Laboi^. See Lamp^huii, city. 

Lach Tran, outlet of the Sdng Chu, 801 • 

Liujquer, black, applied to teeth, 780, 
802. 

La^v Lara, identification of, 766. 

La^, Pulo, 487 n. 
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Lageh, Legeh» state, possibly corre- 
sponds to Lo-ch‘a, 497, 497 n. 1. 

Laho, Lahot. See I^oD‘haburi, city. 

Labor (India) founded by Lava, 
180 n. 1. 

liii-kba, town, a form of Legya, 141. 

Laja-balus. See Lanje-balus, islands. 

Lfik-bbu, the, people, 321 n. 

Ijuk-long, prince, kingdom of Van- 
lang founded by, 339; account of, 
339 ; legend respecting, 339, 340. 

Lfik-vTet, province, a designation of 
Tonkin, 320 n. 1. 

Lake-dwellers, 120. 

Lakhimpur, district, 830. 

Lakh on, kingdom, the vernacular 
name of Ligor, 111, 508 n. 

Lakhon, a term denoting dancing- girls, 
508 n. 

Lakhbn actors, 547. 

Lakhon-thai, town, connected with 
Lautor, 769. 

Ijakkhiya-pura, town, wrongly identified 
with Legya, 141. 

Lak^a-grha, Lak§a-guha, town, 767; 
a designation of Miiang H6-wong, 
144. 

Lakii, the, people, a Karen tribe, 771. 

Lakwe, island. See Letwe - gyun, 
island. 

Lam-ap, kingdom, 297 ; Hsiang-lin 
re-established under the name of, 
227, 228 ; capital of, twice captured, 
and twice re-occupied, 228 ; capital 
of, abandoned by the Cham, 228 ; 
renamed Huan-wang, 228 ; conquest 
of, 232, 232 n. 1 ; Kortatha- 

Metropolis probably the capital of, 
232 ; state re-established, 233 ; other 
designations of, 297. 

Lam-barih, village, probably identical 
with Lambri, 664 n. 1 ; location of, 
664 n. 1. 

Lam-baru, village, 664 n. 1. 

Lam-Barus, state, identical with Lang 
P*o-lu-sz, 482 ; a state of Shih-ii 
Fo-shih, 482. 

Lam-Besi, river, 674. 

Lam-li, Tjan-li, district, identified with 
Lambri, 684. 

Lam-puyang, island, identified with 
Polo Bras, 691, 692, 693 ; alter- 
native name for Lung-yen Ilsii, 
690 n. 1, 691, 691 n. 3, 692. 

Lambana, 673. 

Lambesi, state, possibly connected 
with Po-s 2 , 682 ; identical with 
Lambri|, 688 n. 1. 

Lambri, district, a designation of Lan- 
wu-li, 389, 628, 665 ; camphor 

found in, 437 n. ; possibly connected 


with Mu-li, 537 ; other designations 
of, 656,667 n., 684, 685, 700, 701, 
702 ; location of, 662, 663, 702 ; 
identification of, discussed, 664 n. 1 ; 
probable ancient form of the name, 
664 n. 1 ; other toponyms connected 
with, 673, 674, 677, 678; limits of , 
correspond to ancient Acheh, 677, 
678 ; well known to Arab travellers, 
679 ; a designation of Sumatra, 
681-3,700; inhabitants of, 685, 695, 
700, 701, 702; the earliest Chinese 
mention of, 685 ; wild men of, with 
tails, 685 ; the ruler of, 695 ; 
Induism in, 695 ; monkeys in, 700 ; 
Islaniism introduced into, 701 ; pro- 
ductions of, 701, 702. 

Lambri, Sea of, other designations of, 
663 ; meaning of the name, 663. 

Lambrij, district, 682 n. 2 ; identified 
with Po-sz, 682 ; identical with 
Lambesi, 688 n. 1 . 

Lamori, city, situation of, 432 n. 2, 
701 ; on Kalah Island, 553. See also 
Lambri, district. 

Laming, district, the ancient site of 
C*hieng-mrti, 143, 144. 

Lamiri, I.amori. See Lambri, district. 

Lamory, 834 ; a district of Sumatra, 
646 ; a designation of I junihri, 646. 

Lamp*hun, city, chronicles of, 107, 
143 ; the first queen of, 143, 184 u. 1; 
built like a conch-shell, 264, 798. 

Lampian. See Lam-puyang, island. 

Lampiya, village, location of, ^8 15. 

Lampong, other toponymies connected 
with, 673, 674. 

Lamreh, village, location and identifi- 
cation of, 664 n. 1. 

Lamri, Lamfiri. See Lambri, district. 

Lan-bu-ri, district, a designation of 
Lambri, 389, 628, 665. 

Lan-c*hang, state, 119 n. 1, 151 , 152 ; 
identical with Eastern Laos, 116 ; 
a name given to Lfiang P*hrab Bang, 
146-9 ; other designations of, 149 n. 

Lan-c*hang. See Lan-ts*ang, river. 

Lan-chou, district, location of, 765. 

Lan John, a perversion of Lan-c*hfLng, 
717 n. 1. 

Lan-li. See Lambri, district. 

Lan-na, Miiang, city, foundation of, 
295 n. 3 ; suWdence of, 295 n. 3. 

Lan-ni, state, identification of, dis- 
cussed, 6b 3 ; the south of Kamboja 
belonged to, 683 ; the Khmau 
Peninsula, 683 n. 1 ; meaning and 
origin of the name, 684, 684 n. 1. 

Lan-ni, end of, identified with Khmau 
Point, 683. 

Lan-t8*ang, river, 135 n. 1, 149 n. 1 ; 
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meaning and derivation of the name, 
116, 165 n. 1, 765; identified with 
the Me-Khoni, 116, 135, 137, 766; 
named after the Lan-c^hang State, 
135; other designations of, 765, 
766. 

Lan-wu-li, district, other designations 
of, 369, 679 n. 2, 701 ; snoject to 
San-fo-ch‘i, 628, 679 n. 2, 701 ; 
account of a hill in, 665 n. ; account 
of the people of, 679 n. 2 ; description 
of the king of, 679 n. 2 ; a desig- 
nation of Acheh, 701; sacred foot- 
prints at, 701. 

Lancaster, Sir James, visited Acheh, 
655. 

Land, Oriental term denoting, 588 n. 1 ; 
gradual emersion of, 79, 109. 

Lang, the, tribe, 272, 272 n. 4, 273 n. 1. 

J.ang - chia - hsU. See Kamalanka, 
kingdom. 

J-.ang-hwang, the, people, other desig- 
nations of, 789. 

Lang-jcn. Lang- ping, the, people. 

Lang - ka - hail, identification and 
location of, 527, 544. 

J..ang - kia, Lang - chia - hsii, district, 
connected with Kra, 112; other 
designations of, 112; located near 
P*ah-p*an, 113; established as a 
state, 115; identified with C*hum- 
p*hon, 810, 811. 

Lang-k*iung, the, 272 n. 4. 

Lang-mu, Lang-muk, island, a desig- 
nation of Lombok, 520 n. 2. 

Lang-pi-ya, Lang-pi-ye, district, 815, 
816 ; terms similar to, 605, 505 n. 1. 

Lang- ping, the, people, ancient name 
of the Lang, 273 n. 1 ; other desig- 
nations of, 273 n. 1, 789. 

Laug-p*o-lu-6z, district, erroneously 
identified with Perlak, 429 ; corre- 
sponds to Barus, 430 ; also desig- 
nated Lam-Barus, 482. 

Lang-song, river, identified with the 
Hsin-chou, 239; anchorage near 
the mouth of the, 240. 

I^ng-ya-hsiu. See Lang-kia, district. 

Langa. See Kamalanga, kingdom. 

J^annona, name applied to Lan-c^hang, 
149 n. 

Lan^ka-suka, town, connected with 
Lm-ya-ssu-ka, 825 ; earliest capital 
of Kedah, 825. 

Langkachiu, islands, 115 ; location of, 
577; connected with the Larchin 
Islands, 762. 

Langkapurf, Langkavf, Lafikavari. 
See Langkawi, islands. 

Langkawf, islands, caves on the, 477 
n. 1, 485, 486, 486 n. 2 ; other 


designations of, 486 n. 3 ; account 
of, 486, 486 n. 3, 487 ; productions 
of, 486 n. 2 ; legends respecting, 
487 n. ; trade of, 487, 488. 

Lan^ksa, river, probably identical with 
Lin-ya-sz, 601 n. 1. 

Lanjalus, Lankalfis, island, identifi- 
cation of, 577. 

Laniao, state, identified with Lan- 
c*nang, 149 n. 1. 

Lanje-halus, islands, 383 n. ; desig- 
nation of the Andamans and 
Nikobars, 397, 424 n. 1 ; produc- 
tions of, 424 n. 1. 

Lanka, district, Buddha’s visit to, 
658 ; Yaksas expelled from, 658 ; 
conquest of the demons of, 785. 

Lahkachiu, Lahkhia. See Kama- 
lahka, kingdom. 

Tjankchiu. See Langkachiu, islands. 

Lanpiang. See Lam-puyang, island. 

Lanya, Lenya, district, 115; con- 
nect^ with Lo-yiieh, 525 n. 1. 

Lao, mountain, derivative of Ai-lao, 59; 
situation of, uncertain, 59. 

Lao Chua, city, a designation of 
LOang P‘hrab Bang, 131, 150, 778. 

Lao-lung, town, a designation of 
Ldang P'hrab Bang, 151 n. 1. 

Laos, country, 151 ; dynasty founded 
at, 61 ; chronicles of Upper, 68 ; 
origin and meaning of Ptolemy’s 
terms connected with, 116-34 ; 
Lan-c*hang connected with Eastern, 
116; C*hleng-mai and Nan included 
in Western, 116 ; other designations 
of, 131, 150; maintain the K*ang 
as slaves, 260 ; mode of government 
in, 764. 

Laouk, island. See Man, Isle of. 

Lar, Lar-deto, 140. 

Laragari, 140. 

Laraka, the, people, name of the Ilor 
of Sing Bhum, 141. 

Larantuka, country, sent tribute to 
Java, 518 n. 3 ; a designation of 
Flores, 589 n. 

Larchin, islands, identification of, 762. 

Larevi, kingdom, 815. 

Larewi, Sea of, names of seas forming 
the, 432 n. 2, 695 ; corresponds to 
the Sea of Na-mo-li, 694, 695. 

Lari, in East Tibet, 766. 

Lariagara, town, probably identical 
with Muang Lem, 140, 142, 733 ; 
derivation of the name discussed, 
140, 141, 733, 766. 

Larut, district, 97, 99 ; noted for 
silver and tin, 477 n. 1. 

Lashio, town, doubtful conned ion with 
Lasippa, 142. 
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Lasippa ( Lasyppa) , town , 766 ; difficulty 
of identifying, 142, 144, 732 ; 

identity with Si-poh or Lashio dis- 
cussed, 142, 767 ; possibly identical 
with Wieng Sipou-kay, 143, 144 ; 
located in tne C*hieng-mai district, 
144. 

Lasmah, island, under the sway of the 
Kainrdn king, 674, 576. 

Lasman, location of, 834; a form of 
Basman, 834. 

Lasung. See C*hdng, the, people. 

Lastlen. See Pulastya. 

Lata, kingdom, 140 ; identification of, 
766. 

Late ha, stream, its suggested identity 
with Lo-ch‘a, 496 ; other desig- 
nations, 533. 

Lau, the, race, 55 n. 2, 58, 61, 1 18, 130, 
131, 150, 152; derivation of the name 
discussed, 59 ; formerly in possession 
of Western Yunnan, 59 ; area in- 
habited by, 59, 117 ; their name for 
the Burmese, 68 ; the Eastern, or 
White - bellied, 116, 120 n., 132, 
133; Malava-de4a, the country of, 
116 ; conquests of, 119 n. 1, 129 ; 
chronicles of the Eastern, 125 ; 
their ancestors settled at Miiang 
Then, 126; division of, into seven 
branches, 127, 128 ; received a king 
from heaven, 127 ; traditions of, 
137, 139, 145; customs of, 146; 
the Cheh conquered by, 150 ; other 
desiraations of, 153. 

Lau, Miiang, 118. 

Lau States, present lack of information 
regarding, 144. 

Lau- C *hieng. See Thai-C *hieng, the, 
pe<^le. 

Lau-Kau, the, people, 125, 126. 

Lau P‘hiien. See P‘u-6rh, the, 
people. 

Lauhitya, river, identified with the 
Brahmaputra, 51. 

Lauriya, 140. 

Lauriya-Ararai, location of, 766. 

Lauriya - Nanoang^h, location of, 
766. 

Laut, Pulo, a designation of North 
Natuna, 707 n. 2, 713. 

Lautor, town, location and identifi- 
cation of, 769. 

Lava. See Daba, country. 

Lavs. See Lawa, the, race. 

Lava, son of Rims, founder of Labor, 
180 n. 1. 

Lavaka. See Lawa, town. 

Lavapura, Lavapuri. See Lop*haburi, 
city. 

lATd. See Lop^haburf, city. 


Lawa, town, tradition regarding the 
foundation of, 162 n. 1. 

Lawa, the, race, 55, 117, 161, 161 
n. 2 ; derivation of the name dis- 
cussed, 68, 59 ; repelled by the 
Lau, 58 ; extent of the country of, 
118, 143; known as the Cffiieng, 
118; conquered by the Thai, 119 ; 
traditions of, 1 19 n. 1 ; settled along 
the Me-Khang, 119 n. 1 ; terms 
connected with the name, 162. 

Lawek, town, identical with Ava, 
162 n. 1 ; originally named Lawa, 
162 n. 1 ; a Kambojan capital, 
220, 775. 

Laws, a collection of Siamese, 191. 

Le-Dai-H5fi. See Le-Hane, king. 

Le-Hang, king, conquered Gampa, 
563 n. 3. 

Le-mro, river, 44. 

*■ Lead,’ termsde8ignating,87, 87 n. 1 , 88. 

Lebeh, a tributary of the Kelantan, 
769. 

Ledda, Ledoa. See Sandoway, city. 

Ledeah. See Legya, town. 

Leeches, plentiful in the jungles of 
Indo- China, 667 n. 

Legaing, district, in Sunaparanta, 748. 

Legeb, district, 490 n. 2 ; gold obtoined 
irom^ 477 n. 1, 497 n. 1 ; other 
desiraations of/ 533. 

Legends, 96, 487 n. ; of the building 
of Dvaravati, 45, 742 ; of a centipede 
devouring an elephant, 77, 751 ; 
respecting the Diamond Sands, 108, 
109; of Buddha, 107-9, 112, 114, 
188, 188 n. 1, 385, 658, 664-6, 
752 n. 1 ; of the Lau king, 127 ; 
of the KhS Cheh tribes, 133 ; of the 
waters of Sidantara, 136 n. 1 ; of 
the foundation of LOang P^hrah 
Bang, 145, 146 n. 1, 152 ; of a 
black image in Po-lo temple, 366 n. ; 
of the inhabitants of So-tu-man 
Island, 385 ; of loadstone rocks, 
420, 423 n. 1, 424; of the abode 
of Garuda, 487 n. ; of statues at 
Fo-lo-an, 599, 599 n. 2, 600 ; of 
the magic horse, 600, 600 n. 3; of 
the foundation of Pasai, 613 n. 1 ; 
of the ‘ Gold-bars Pond,* 621 ; con- 
nected with the naming of Sumatra, 
648, 643 n. 1 ; regarding the moving 
of Sumatra, 669 ; of footprint in 
water, 699 ; of the tailed inhabitants 
of the Anainbas, 718; of Rama’s 
conquest of the demons of Lafika, 
785. 

Legya, town, doubtful connection 
with Lariagiira, 141. 142 ; wrongly 
identified nuth Lakkuya-pura, 141. 
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Lehri (India), 140. 

I^i-chou, Lui'Chau, peninsula, 25, 26, 
250, 250 n. 1. 

Lem, Muang, 119 n. 1, 141 ; probably 
the Lariagara of Ptolemy, 140, 142, 
733 ; a Law^ town, 733 ; a silver- 
mine in, 740. 

Lem HOa-Nak. See Naga - Head 
Point. 

Lemoh Mati, the highest peak of Pulo 
m*h, 693. 

Lemurian continent, subsidence of the, 
669. 

Lenie-balQs. See Lanje-balus, islands. 

Lena, Padre, 342, n. 1. 

Leroa, city, location and identidcation 
of, 647, 702. 

‘Lesser Brahmans.* See Hsiao P*o- 
lo-m^n, state. 

Lestai, district, 156, 769 ; the Gulf of 
Siam, 81 ; identified with Kamboja, 
149. 

LSstai, the, people, 81, 116, 156, 160, 
169 ; inhabitants of Lower Siam 
and Kamboja, 149, 156; identity of, 
discussed, 156, 172 ; extent of the 
region of, 156 ; meaning of the 
name discussed, 156, 157, 160, 

737 ; description of, 158, 159 n. 2 ; 
possible reason for Ptolemy’s name 
of, being applied, 158 ; identified 
with the Tan-6rh, 257 n. ; origin 
of, discussed, 258 n. ; connection 
with the C*hong discussed, 737, 
772. 

Liston Khora, probably the Ba-Loi* 
country, 161 n. 2. 

Let-tha, the, people, 160. 

Letters, description of imperial, from 
China, 624. 

Leituro, kingdom, 769. 

Letwe-gyun, island, connected with 
Lo-yd*eh, 525 n. 1. 

Li, the, people, 161, 161 n. 2 ; tattooing 
among, 173. 

Li'bOn, emperor, 357 n. 1 ; revolt 
headed by, 326 ; Long-blen seized 
by, 326 ; proclaimed himself king, 
326 ; defeat and death of, 326. 

Li-hsi-lin-nan-jih-lai. See Shih-li- 
U-ya, king. 

Li-hsien Kiang, a designation of the 
Black River, 314 n. 1. 

Li-hwa Chiang, part of the Red River, 
315 n. 1. 

Li-j6n, mountaineers of Hainan, 161 
n. 2. 

Li -kiang prefecture, 765. 

Lf-p*hbt-tU, 329, 799; proclaimed 
himself king, 326, 327 ; subdued by 
the Chinese, 327. 


Li-sh6 Chiang, part of the Red River, 
315 n. 1. 

Li-tai, kingdom, identification of, 688. 

Li-thai-t<S, the founder ^of the Li 
dynasty, 329 ; P‘hbt-the captured 
by, 779. 

Liang Shwei valley, 819. 

Liang>ts‘wan-man, the, people, 126. 

Liao, the, people, account ot, 288 u. 4. 

Liau, the, people, dangerous barbarians 
of Chiu-te, 288, 350 ; not connected 
with the Lau, 288 n. 4, 351 ; the 
habitat of, 350 ; the application of 
the term discussed, 351 n, 3 ; 
tattooing among, 773, 804 ; teeth - 
filing among, 802. 

Libih, river, identified with the Attaba 
of Ptolemy, 105. 

Lichi, river, 782. 

Lide, state, identified with Rantei, 
688 n. 1. 

Lidure, Lydure, city, a principal city 
of Siam, 769. 

Lien-tho, town, seat of government 
remov*)d from, 322. 

Lignum aloes, 476 ; plentiful on the 
Malay Peninsula, 478 n. 

Ligor, kingdom and city, 90 n., 112, 
115, 444 n. 2, 760 ; appearance of 
the county around, 78 ; route 
between K^ntani and, 79 ; has 
gradually become an inland town, 79, 
107 ; an ancient seaport, 106, 107 ; 
an independent kingaom, 107; king 
of, attacked Lavapura, 107 ; founda- 
tion of, 107, 111 n. 1; subject to 
the kings of Sukbothai, 107 built 
on the ancient Diamond Sands, 108 ; 
account of the Brahmans in, 108, 
471 n. 2 ; the classic name of, 109 ; 
the Peximula of Ptolemy, 110, 540; 
erroneously identified with Samarade, 
169 ; other designations of, 444 n. 2, 
497 D. 1, 508 n„ 618 n. 1, 756, 759, 
820 ; dancing slave-girls trained at, 
506, 506 n. 2, 625 n. 1, 544, 549 ; 
the habitat of the Ta K‘un-lun, 
755. 

Ligor, Bight of, 721. 

Lima, Pulo, 501 n. 2. 

Limestone caves, 79. 

Limun, district, gold plentiful at, 631. 

Lin-an Fu, city, identified with Pu-t‘ou, 
793. 

Lin-i, kingdom, 148, 824 ; identical 
with Campa, 227, 298, 794 ; name 
changed to Hsiang-lin, 227, 230 ; 
a new kingdom of, set up, 227, 228 ; 
foundation of, 230, 289, 290 n. 1 ; 
alleged capture of the capital of, by 
Ma-yiian, 231, 232, 232 n. 1, 289 ; 
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included in the kingdom of Nan-yiieh, 
230 n. 2 ; discrepancy as to the site 
of the capital of, discussed, 231 ; 
extent of, 233, 293 n. 1 ; nomen- 
clature of, discussed, 235-7, 296, 
297, 300, 301, 305-8 ; king of, pays 
tribute, 299, 794 ; an independent 
state, 300 ; amber obtained from 
mines at, 582 n. 1. See also Campa, 
kingdom. 

Liin-kao, district, 250 n. 1. 

Lin-ya-ssu-ka, town, identified with 
Langka-suka, 825. 

Lin-ya-sz, state, 599 ; identification 
of, 601, 626, 825 ; subject to San- 
fo-ch‘i, 626 ; productions of, 626. 

Tjing-kiang, river, 794. 

Ling Shan, identified with C ape Varell a, 
710. 

Linga, island, 501 n. 2. 

Linga Kamau. See Menancabo, 
kingdom. 

Lingga, hill of, 618 n. 2. 

Lingi, river, also designated Samawa, 

7*^8- 

Lion Kingdom, the, a designation of 
Ceylon, 816. 

Lisu, the, tribe, 130 n. 1, 160 ; 
cuirasses used by, 770. 

Litholatry among the Laus, 119 n. 1. 

Little Fortune, island, 419 n. 1. 

Lo, river, identification of, 765 ; also 
called Lo-shwei, 765. 

Lo-ch‘a, Lo-ch‘at, state, 815 ; location 
of, 473 n. 3,474 ; carbuncles obtained 
from, 491 n. 1 ; description of the 
natives of, 493 n. 3, 554 n. 2, 686 ; 
peculiar trading customs at, 493, 
n. 3 ; its identification discussed, 
496, 497, 497 n 1 ; . erroneously 

identified with the Nikobars, 497 
n. 1 ; origin of the name, 49.7 n. 1 ; 
connected with Rajapura, 508 n. 

Lo-ch*a. See Rakfias, the, people. 

Lo-ch‘a-lo-cha, a Chu-lien king, 609 
n. 2. 

Lo-ch*dng. Lwa-tbJln, city. 

L6-dzung, river and district, location 
of, discussed, 311 ; a district of 
Jih>nan, 311, 311 n. 2. 

L6-dzung, seaport, identical with 
Lu-jung, 795. 

Lo-hsing, designation of the Andamans 
and Nikobare, 397. 

Lo-huh, Lo-huk, city and kingdom, 
part of Ch*ih-t‘u, 179; a productive 
tract, 180 ; identified with I^op‘ha- 
buri, 180, 183, 822 ; description of, 
180; conquest of, 181 ; other desig- 
nations of, 822 ; an embassy to 
China from, 822. 


Lo-jen, designation of the Andamans 
and Nikobars, 397. 

Lo-k‘ang, town, erroneously identified 
with Kangun, 425. 

Lo-k‘6ng. See Arakan, kingdom. 

Lo-kwo, designation of the Andamans 
and Nikobars, 397, 527, 528 n. 1. 

Lo-lien-nii Bay, the fish with stone 
horns of, 782. 

Lo-pe, the, people, 359, 360. 

Lo-shwei, river, 765. 

Lo-si-pa, village, location of, 766 ; 
inhabitants of, 766. 

Lo-t^, the, people, habitat of, 733 ; 
connected with the Kudutai, 733. 

Lo-wei Shan, island, identification of, 
71L 

Lo-yang, town, ancient capital of 
(jhina, 16 ; the Sera Metropolis of 
Ptolemy, 16, 738 ; seat of govern- 
ment of Kwang Wu Ti, 738. 

Lo-yii, state, 110, 760. 

Lo-yiieh, state, 110, 760; location 
of, 525, 820, 821 ; identification 
of, discussed, 525 n. 1 ; suggested 
identifications of the two places 
called, 525 n. 1 ; a trading centre, 
820 ; probably identical with the 
Ligor kingdom, 815, 820. 

Lo-yung, a Chinese capital, 302. 

Ix)a-thanh. See Lw^.th2in, city. 

Loadstone rocks,’ 422 n. 4 ; legend 
regarding, 423 n. 1, 424. 

Locat, province, other designations of, 
533 ; identified with Legeb, 497 n. 1, 
533. 

Lohamukha, the, people, description of, 
156 n. 1. 

Lohavara. See Labor (India). 

Lohit, Lohita, sea, identical with 
the Selat Sea, 91. 

Loi, race, 225 n. 1. ^ 

L6i*krathong, a festival of floating 
offerings in streams, 493 n. 1. 

Loi -lOng Karens, the, people, tattooing 
among the, 675 n. t» 604. 

LOi-rfip. See Soi-rfip, estuary. 

T^i-sthfin. See Leston Khora. 

Ix»in-cloth, 243, 243 n. 2. 

Ix>k-belang. See Telok-belong, city. 

Lolo, the, people, 126 n. 3, 358 ; a 
nickname of the Kha Hok, 358 n. 2 ; 
their taste for squirrels as food, 
368 n. 2 ; origin of the name, 
368 n. 2 ; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Kudutai, 368 n. 2 ; identified with 
tlie T8‘wan, 763 ; their connection 
with the K‘a-to discussed, 803. 

Lolo, Black. See Karajang, the, 
people. 

Lbm-dau, district, 336, 336 u. 2. 
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Lom-op. See Lam-ap, kingdom. 

Loman, the, people, conquest of, 749 ; 
other designations of, 749. 

liomapada, Lomapatten. See Roma- 
pada, district. 

Lomapadapuri, town, identical with 
Ahgapuri, 235 n. 1 ; capital of the 
Indu Canipa, 235 n. 1 . 

Lombok, island, designations of, 
589 n. 

Long-bien, city, 324 ; seat of govern- 
ment at, 32*2, 324 n. 2^^ 325, 326, 
799 ; connected with H&-nSi, 322, 
323, 328-30, 330 n. 1, 784 ; probably 
identical wdth Kiao-chou, 324 n. 2, 
327 ; defences of, 324-6 ; importance 
of, 325 ; the key of Tonkin, 325 ; 
position of, 325 ; fable connected 
with, 325, 326 ; meaning of the 
name, 326 ; identified with La-th^, 
city, 326-38 ; name changed to 
Thang-long, 329 ; capital of Nam- 
viet, 330 11 . 1 ; probably the capital 
of Kiao-chi, 331, 544 ; identified 
with Ttolcmy’s Aganagara, 331, 
332, 334 ; plundered by people from 
She-p‘o, 544. 

Long-bien, district, captured by Li-b6n, 
326 ; renamed Nam-vfet, 326. 

Long-pi-ya. See Lang-pi-ya, district. 

Long-Po* location of 772 ; prehistoric 
stations discovered in, 772. 

Long-wieu. See Long-bicn, city. 

Lop*haburI, city and kingdom, 774 ; 
attacked by the king of Ligor, 107 ; 
a chief town of Siam, 176 ; identified 
with Lo-hiih, 180, 183, 822 ; 

foundation of, 180 ; the chief city 
of Saw'ankhalok, 180 ; derivation of 
the name, 180 n. 1. 

Lotus - flowers, golden, containing 
pearls, 625. 

Lou-wen River, identification of, 768, 

Lov, term used to designate the Chinese, 
55 n. 2. 

I^ow, Captain, discoveries of, 98. 

Lii, I.u Shans, the, people of CMiIeng 
Rung, 138, 139 n. 2. 

Lu-fu, a designation of Fii-lu, 784. 

Lu-jung, town, seaport for Jih-nan, 
785 ; connected with L6-d/.ung, 
795 ; Tonkinese and Cantonese 
defeated at, 796 ; location of, 796. 

Lu-iung, river, corresponds to the 
Song Mai, 796. 

Lu Kiaug, the Clear River, 314. 

Lu-shwei, river, cartographers’ errors 
regarding the, 375. 

Lu-tB*ang, river, a designation of the 
Lan-t8*ang, 766. 


Lu-tsz, the, people, face>tattooing 
among, 367 n. 3, 675 n. f. 

Lu-yii, the, tribe, 90 u. 

Lu-yii. See Ligor, city. 

Lu-yung. See Ld>dzung, district and 
river. 

LOang P*hrah Bang, Jiingdom, 120, 
125, 127, 128, 269 ; spoken of as 
Savaka-Mala, 116, 117; overthrown 
by the Doanai, 124 ; chronicles of, 
129 ; other designations of, 131, 
132, 135, 366 ; origin of the name 
of, 149 n. ; capital removed to 
Wieng Chan, 151 ; its identification 
with Manojava discussed, 169 ; 
connected w’ith Nan - Chao, 290 ; 
other designations of, 356. 

Ldung P*hrah Bang, town, 122 ; the 
foundation of , 133, 144> 145, 146 n. ; 
identified with Ptolemy’s Doana, 
144 ; the r>apital of Eastern Laos, 

144 ; configuration of the city, 145 ; 
other designations of, discussed, 

145 - 55, 768 ; connected with 

Hsiang-lin, 146 n. 

Lubok, state, location of, 688 n. 1 ; 
claimed as a possession of Acheh, 
705. 

Lubii, the, tribes, 667 n. 1. ^ 

Luh-to, the, people, fought by the Ai- 
Lau, 160. 

Lui-Chau, tow'n, a base for correction 
of Ptolemy’s coast of China, 25, 26 ; 
the Aspithra of Ptolemy, 26, 251 n., 
377 ; ancient names for, 26 ; con- 
nected with the north coast of 
Hainan, 246 n. ; a port and pre- 
focturnl city, 251 n. ; superseded by 
Pak-hoi, 251 n. 

Luk-thO, district, 355 n. 

Luk-to, Lu-to, the, people, 360, 361 ; 
meaning and origin of the name 
discussed, 360 n. 5. 

Lukin, kingdom, king of. conquered 
Kanf, 563 n. 3*; a designation of 
South China, 563 n. 3. 

Lulu-bilenk, bay, its identification 
discussed, 431 n. 3 ; derivation of 
the name, 431 n. 3 ; anthropophagi 
with tails at, 685 ; the inhabitants 
of, 700. 

Lun-ya-kia-erh. See Lung-ya-ka- 
mau, kingdom. 

Lung, river, identification of, 819., 

Lung'khe, village, ruins of Lwa-lou 
near, 323. 

Lung-rocn, river, identical with the 
Yu-kung, 372, 373. 

Limg-p*ien. See Long-bien, city. 

Lung^wei^ meaning of the term, 126 ; 
nickname of the Nan-Chao, 126. 
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Lun^-ya-ka-mau, kingdom, identified 
with Menang-kabau, 676 n. 

Lung-ya Men, the Linga Strait and 
Island, 617. 

Lung- yen Hsu, island, identification of, 
518 n. 3 ; description of, 691, 692 ; 
identified with Pulo Bras, 690 n. 1, 
691, 693 ; erroneously identified 
with Pulo Wgh, 691, 692 n. 2; 
other designations of, 691, 692. 

Lunp^, river, 525 n. 1 ; connected 
with the Khrysoanas, 97. 

Lushai Hills, location and identification 
of, 773. 

Lushih Shan Mountains, 766. 

Luzon, island, also designated Manilla, 
421 n. 2. See Addenda, 809. 

Lwa-loii, city, location of, 323, 323 
n. 3 ; seat of Han government at, 323, 
324 ; possibly identical with Lwa- 
than, 323 ; possibly the capital of 
Kiao-chi, 331 ; identifications of, 
331 ; connected with Ptoh;my*8 
Aganagara, 331, 332. 

Lwa-than, city, built by King P‘han, 

321 ; configuration of, 321, 322, 

322 n. 1, 332 ; other designations 
of, 322, 333, 800 ; possibly identical 
with Lwa'-loii, 323, 331 ; capital 
of Ou-I5k, 331 ; Ngo-kwien set 
up his capital at, 333 ; historical 
traditions of, 333; connected with 
K6-l>va, 798 ; a Chinese seat of 
government, 800. 

Lythinos l»vrgos. *SV<? ‘Stone Tower.* 


M 

Ma-ha-la*cha Pa-la-pu, king of San- 
fo-ch‘i, 629; suggested identification 
of, 629. 

Ma.htun, river, 66, 67, 738 ; con- 
nected with Ptolemy’s Malthura, 06. 

Ma-Huan, the journal of, 38 n. 2. 

Ma-i, river, connected with the Sados 
of Ptolemy, 47. 

Ma-la. See P‘u-la, the, ^ople. 

Ma-lai-hu, kingdom, amWssadors to 
China from, 822. 

Ma-ld Wu Ta-fen, SultAn, identical 
with Maliku-l-Zaher, 648, 648 n. 1. 

Ma-li, state, a designation of P‘o-li. 
491. 

Ma-Ii-tung, island, identificid with 
Billiton, 712, 712 n. 1. 

Ma-li-yii-erh, the Siamese ordered not 
to molest, 532 ; other designations 
of, 633, 533 n. 1 ; identification of, 
537. 


Ma-ling, district,* connected with Vin- 
lin, 794. 

Ma-liu, the, people, doubtful con- 
nection with the Hsi-t'u I, 353 ; 
the alleged descent of, 353, 355 n. ; 
origin of the name discussed, 353. 

Ma-na-ch6 Wu-li, king of San-fo-ch‘i, 
630 ; accession of, 630 ; investiture 
granted to, 630. 

Ma-na-ha Pau-lin-pang, king of San- 
fo-ch‘i, 629 ; suggested identification 
of, 629 ; name connected with 
Palembang, 629. 

Ma-ngu. See Ma-wu, islands. 

Ma-t8u-p‘o, patroness of Chinese 
sailors, 600 ; identified with Kwan- 
yin, 600. 

Ma-tung, district, identification of, 
450 n. 2 ; pepper procured from, 
450 n. 2. 

Ma-wu, islands, 248. 

Ma-yi-tung, island, noted for tortoise- 
shell, 671 n. ; a designation of 
Billiton, 671 n. 

Ma-yuan, said to have captured the 
capital of Lam-ap, 231, 232, 289; 
the Han invasion under, 231, 313; 
pillars of, 231, 232, 232 n. 2, 781. 

Mabed, kingdom, 832 ; identilied with 
Ba-viet, 205. 

Mabit, Mait, city, identified with 
Mergui, 729. 

Machaiin. See Mi-ch‘an, kingdom. 

Madeik, district in Thaniodaya, 826. 

Madra, a name of the old Dravidian 
Siva, 751 n. 1. 

Madramakan, island, location of, 752 
n. 1 ; other designations of, 752, 
752 n. 1 ; Buddha image and foot- 
pi-int on, 752 n. 1. 

Magadha, kingdom, 32, 57, 60, 61, 
70 ; the K^atriya kingdom of, 33 ; 
other designations of, 60, 742 ; 
emigration of princes of, 60; Maurya 
monarchy of, 66 ; king of, wrecked, 
108 ; prince and king of, 123, 123 
n. 2 ; the native land of Buddha, 
184 n.l ; location of Eastern, 767. 

Magadha, Magasa, the, people, of 
Saka-dvTpa, 123 n. 2. 

Magno-Caulij, island, 422 n. 1 ; a 
designation of Taprobana, 422 ; 
connected with the Maniolai, 422 ; 
variants of the name, 422 n. 1 ; a 
designation of Sumatra, 641 n. 1; 
other designations of, 646. 

Magnus Sinus, 25 ; connected with 
the Gulf of Bengal, 2 ; identified 
with Tonkin, 26 ; the Great Gulf of 
Ptolemy, 225. 

Maha Campa, port, a designation of 
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the Cham empire of Campa, 234 ; 
identification of, 781 ; location of 
an old capital of, 790. 

Maha-Muni pagoda, sacred image of 
Buddha kept at the, 43, 44. 

Mahanadi, river, name applied to the 
Me-Khon", 136. 

Maharaja, the title of the Jabah of 
^elanet, 550. 

Mahi, river (India), 136. 

Mahiravana, king of some Indian 
Archipelago islands, 658. 

Mahiyangana - nagara. See Yong, 
Miiang. 

Mahmud ^ah. Suit, an, first ruler of 
the Arabic dynasty of Acheh, 667 n. ; 
king of Lambri, 695 : king of 
Nan-p*o-li, 703 ; sent tribute to 
China, 703 ; received investiture 
from China, 703. 

Mahoradhika drum, the, worshipped 
by the Lau-C‘hfeng, 119 n. 1 ; 
description of, 119 n. 1. 

Mahudaiing, mountains, identified with 

. Ptolemy’s Maiaiidros, 832. 

Mai-wa- jou, the, people, head-hunters, 
720 n. 

Maiandros, Mount, 52, 53 ; identified 
with Mandara, 51 ; also known as 
Arakan Roma, 51 ; location of, 
832 ; other forma of the name, 832. 

Mainaka, mountain on Narikela, 807, 
809. 

Maisolia, district, the capital of, 668 
n. 3. 

Maisulos, river, identified wuth the 
Godavari, 25. 

Mait, city, a designation of Mcrgui, 
752. 

Majapahit, city and state, king of, 
507 n. ; a famous kingdom of Java, 
580, 637, 637 n. 1 ; erroneously 
connected w’ith Markawand, 580 ; 
foundation of , 581, 581 n. 1 ; alleged 
capital of Java, 592 n. 1. 

Majapahit, river and village on 
Sumatra, 583, 583 n. 3. 

Majerika, 113, 382 n.* ; a gorgeous 
stupa on the sands of, 108. 

Mak family, career of the, 196 n. 

Mak-kong-binh, governor of Ilaticn, 
196 n. , 

Mak - kii, Mak-kiiu, founder and 
governor of Ilatien, 195, 195 n. 2; 
account of, 195 n. 2 ; villages 
founded by, 775, 776. 

Mak-tou, governor of Ifatlen, 196 n. 

MSk'vfet, kingdom connected with 
Mabed, 832. 

Makapau, district, identification of, 
discussed, 583. 


Mala, Malava, Ma]ava-de.4a, Malva, 
kingdom, 35, 121, 132, 136; the 
country of the Lau, 116, 117, 118; 
a designation of Luos, 13 1 ; the 
term discussed, 461. 

Mala-prade^a, meaning of the name, 
118 u. 1. 

Malabar, country, 34, 86, 88, 91, 101, 
103, 122 ; other designations of, 
102, 439 n. 2, 670 n. 1 ; Dravidian 
emigrants came from, 461. 

Malacca, city, formerly called Jakola, 
521 n. 1. 

Malacca, state, 98 u., 114, 532, 

532 n. 1, 759 ; derivation of 

the name discusseil, 105 ; sulphur 
obtained from, 477 n. 1 ; forests of 
lignum aloes in, 478 n. ; sapon- 
w^ood abundant in, 478n. ; foundation 
of, 488 n. 1 ; peculiar trading 
customs at, 494 n. ; its identification 
with Ko - lo I'u - sha - lo ' discussed , 
518, 518 n. I, 519 ; the capital city 
of, 521, 521 u. 1 ; other designations 
of, 518, 549, 812 ; ambergris from, 
681 n. 3 ; a refugee from, at Sumatra, 
053 ; noted for tortoise-shell, 671 n. ; 
suggested as part of Ppbir, 814, 

Malacca Strait, measurements of the, 
525 n. 1 ; otlier designations of, 
552, 571 ; countries situated on, 
718 n. 1. 

Malai, island, 496, 495 n. 4 ; location 
of, 635 ; identification of, 535 n. 2 ; 
connected with Malaya -dipa and 
Malay ur, 636. 

Mklai-kollam. 6'^’^ Maleu-kolon, cape. 

Malai-Kurrara, city, 101, 103, 104. 

Malaiur, town, situation of, 432 n. 2. 

Malakii, state, a designation of Malacca, 
532 ; tributary to Siam, 532, 532 
n. 1. 

Mi-laka, the, people, a tribe from 
Southern India, 105. 

Malamasmi, island and kingdom, other 
designations of, 537 ; identification 
of, 537, 637 n. 2. 

Malanga, identified with Ve/igl-pura, 
108 ; the capital of the Nagas of 
Majerika, 113 ; confused with 
Palanga, 113. 

Malao, city, location and identification 
of, 617, 647 n. 1, 834. 

Malatu, Sea of, identification of, 753. 

Malava, Eastern, kingdom, founded by 
the Oheh, 133; conquered by the 
Lau, 133. See aho Mala, kingdom. 

Malava, the, people, inhabitants of 
the Vindhya Mountains, 166. 

Malavir, city, 821 ; location of, 533, 
536 ; other designations of, 633, 
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537 ; sugjjested identification of, 
633 n. 1, 815; a city on Peutain 
Island, 533, 536 ; a notable em- 
porium, 536. 

“Malay Annals,” the, 98, 431 n. 2, 
490 n. 2, 517 n. 1, 528 ii- 1, 630 
n. 4, 613 n. 1, 618 n. 2,4529, 637 
n. 2, 639, 643 n. 1, 645, 648 ii. 2. 

Malay Archipelago, 8, 150 ; designated 
Zabedi, 89 ; map <»f the, 110, 
110 n. 1. See also Malay Peninsula. 

Malay Peninsula, the, 23, 25, 39, 83, 
86, 88, 89, 90, 92, 99, 103 -5, 107, 
113,121, 122, 159 passim; Ptolemy’s 
coast ot Sinai connected with, 2 ; 
Ptolemy’s geography of, 5, 6, 8, 
101 ; shortened by Ptolemy, 13, 81 ; 
Ptolemy’s error in the western coast 
of, 23 ;'its connection with Ptolemy’s 
Khryse discussed, 65, 78, 80 ; the 
Golden Khersonese of Ptolemy, 77, 
95, 222 ; formerly an island, 78 ; 
general contour of the country, 78 ; 
most of, an old sea-bed, 78, 79 ; 
boat-travelling across, 79, 115, 751 ; 

{lossibility of a canal across, 79 ; the 
an<l still rising, 79 ; gold and tin 
found in, 80 ; other designations of, 
80, 81, 84, 102, 517, 517 n. 1, 556 ; 
routes across, 85, 91, 93, 94, 106, 
109, 111 ; Ptolemy’s displacement 
of the towns and coast of, 99 ; 

fihenomenon of, 109, 110; Buddha’s 
egendary visit to, 114; recent for- 
mation of the southern end of, 222, 
223 ; description of, in Ptolemy’s 
time, 223 ; settled hy the Mofi- 
Khiner, 657. 

Malay settlements, 90 n., 98. 

Malaya, country, 34, 81 ; meaning of 
the term, 101, 102; applied to the 
Malay Peninsula, 102 ; term synony- 
mous with Kiilii, 103 ; Ceylonese 
envoys imprisoned in, 535, 536 ; 
other forms of the name, 537 n. 1 ; 
identical with Mo-lu-yo, 619. 
Malaya, the, people, 90, 91, 101 ; the 
inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula, 
102 ; distinct from the modern 
Malays, 102. 

Malaya-dipa, Malaya-dvipa, 538 n. 2 ; 
a designation of tne Malay Peninsula, 
81, 102 ; instruction given to the 
king of, 81 n. 1 ; derivation of the 
name, 81 ; name connected with 
Malai or Malayu, 536, 538. 
Mulaya-vara. See Malayo, state. 
Malayalum, part of the Malay Peninsula, 
102 . 

Malayo, Malayu, Malayu, state, its 
identidcation discassed, 529, 529 n.2. 


530, 530 n. 4 ; location of, 532, 
538, 647 n. 1 ; tributary to Siam, 
532, 538 ; conquest of, 534 ; identical 
with Johor, 534, 538; other desig- 
nations of, 533, 534, 635-9 ; outline 
history ot, as a topographical and 
ethnical term, 535-9 ; war against, 
821. 

Malayr. See Mala^air, district. 

Malays, the, people, 31, 90 n., 96, 
720 11 . ; distinct from the ancient 
Malayas, 102 ; attacked Ceylon, 
624 n. 1, 629 ; immigrants of 
Sumatra, 634 ; names applied to, 
636 ; inhabitants of the Malay 
Peninsula, 636, 636 n. 1. 

Malayu, island, identification of, 538 ; 
connected with Malaya-dipa, 538. 

Malayu, the, people, ihoiern Malays, 

102 . 

Malayu, river, identification of, 530 
n. 4. 

Malayur, district and city, location of, 
536, 537 ; connected with the island 
of Malai, 536 ; on Kalah Island, 
553. 

Malayus. See Malays, the, people. 

Maleu-kolon, cape, 101,758 ; identified 
with Tanjong Kiiantan, 104 ; 
erroneously connected with Kamenia 
Point, 104 ; the eastern end of 
Ptolemy’s Malay Peninsula. 104 ; 
probably identical with BukitGelang, 
476 n. 1, 759 ; situation of, 535, 
759 ; origin of the name, 730, 731, 
769. 

Malbaii, island, possibly connected 
with the Andaman- Nikobars, 401 ; 
location and inhabitants of, 401, 
402, 422 ; suggested identification 
of, 402-4, 422, 422 ii. 4; possibly 
part of Ptolemy’s Maniolai, 401, 
404 ; derivation and moaning of the 
name, 422 n. 4. 

Maliku-1- Mahmud, king of Sumatra, 
645, 646. 

M5liku’l Mansur, sultan of Sumatra, 
517 n. 1 ; transportation of, 617 
n. 1. 

Maliku-l-Saleh, Sultan, the founder 
of Sumatra city, 613 n. 1 ; founded 
Pasai, 613 n. 1 ; title assumed by 
Marah Silu, 644. 

Mrdiku - 1 - Zaher, king, 646 ; of 
Sumatra, and then of Pasai, 642 
n. 2, 644 ; carried captive to Siam, 
645 ; a vassal of Siam, 645 ; identi- 
fication of, 648 ; other designations 
of, 648. 

MalinI, district, 297 ; identical with 
Anga, 235. 
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Maliur. See Malavir, city. 

Malivan, tin-ore abounds at, 91. 

Malla, the, people in North India, 
535 n. 1. 

Mallayo. See Malayo, state. 

Malthura. See Mareura, city. 

Halva. See Mala, kingdom. 

Mamuri River, 740. 

Man, words designating, 68, 69. 

Man, Shan name for the Burmese, 68. 

Man, Man, the, people, 55, 55 n. 2 ; 
a name applied to the Burmese, 68. 

Man. See Moh, the, people. 

Man, Isle of, possibly corresponds to 
Malhan, 401, 404. 

Man River, Buddha's footprint on the 
bank of the, 665 n. ; identification 
of the, 665 n. 

Man- 1, the, tribe, the language of, 687. 

Man Kao-lan, the, people, 774. 

Man-kham, village, on the site of 
Hatien, 195 n. 2. 

Man-lah-kia, state, a designation of 
Malacca, 98 n. 

Man-Llau, the, people, 351. 

Man-oung. See Cheduba, island. 

Man-shan, river, other designations of, 
776. 

Manchu, the, people, Burmese name 
for, 64. 

Mancopa, state, probably identical 
with Bakongau, 688 n. 1. 

Mnnd, Manid, islands, probably the 
Philippines, 809. 

Mandalay, town, amber worked at, 
682 n. 1. 

Mandara, Mount, the Maiandros of 
Ptolemy, 51. 

Maudehus, the, people, identity of, 
674. 

Maneh, islet, position of, 422 n. 2. 

Mang-hsi-yuen, king of the Hsiao 
K‘un-lun, 755, 822. 

Mangerai, island, a designation of 
Fibres, 5S9 n. 

Mango-trees, 216, 216 n. 1. 

Mangoman, islet, location of, 583 n. 2. 

Mam-dvipa, 589 n. ; a fabulous island, 
423 n. 1. 

Manila, town, and bay on the Island of 
liUzon, 421 n. 2. 

Manilla, a mart for tortoise - shell, 
671 n. 

Manillas, islands, a designation of the 
Philippines, 421 n. 2 ; connected 
Avith tne Mauiolai, 421. 

Maniolai, islands, identical with the 
Nikobars, 382 n. ; a group of ten 
islands, 420 ; magnetic power of 
the, 420 ; location of, 420 ; con- 
nected Avith the Philippines, 421 


n. 2 ; suggested identification of the, 
421 ; Si-Malur possibly included in 
Ptolemy’s, 446. 

Maniola^, the, people, cannibal inhabi- 
tants of the Maniolai Islands, 420 ; 
derivation of the name, 423. 

Manipur, river, other designations of 
the, 813 ; source of the, 814. 

Manipur, state, 33, 66 ; under Brah- 
manic rule, 33 ; the, route to Burma, 
140 ; other designations of, 766 ; 
connected with Hsiao r‘o-lo-mdn, 
814. 

Manipura, city. King Dhajaraja settled 
at, 745. 

Manjong, Manjung, district, 697 n. 1 ; 
early designation of Perak, 98, 
499, 517 n. 1 ; Maliku’l Mansur 
transported to, 517 n. 1. 

MankatW, river, a designation of the 
Manipur, 813. 

Manojava, district, situation of, ^dis- 
cussed, 169; a division of Saka- 
dvlpa, 218 ; probably corresponds to 
L6ang, P‘hrah Bang, 169, 218 n. 1. 

Mans^Or ^ah, king of Malacca, 648 
n. 2,696 ; reinstated Zeinu-l-Abidin, 
648 n. 2 ; date of, 648 n. 2 ; murder 
of, 655 n. 1, 704. 

Mansur |^iah, Sultan, showed favour 
to ludra Brahma, 696, 696 n. 1 ; 
prince of Perak, 704 ; king of 
Acheh, 704 ; proved formidable to 
Malacca, 704 ; murder of, 767. 

Mansurah, province, 810 ; identical 
with Middle Sindh, 439 n. 3 ; cam- 
phor produced in, 439 ii. 3. 

Mantau, the, people, of the Manta wi 
Islands, 674 n. 1. 

Manta wi, Mentawi, islands, 419; cor- 
respond in part to the Sindai, 449 ; 
natives of, 556 n. 2, 674 n. 1. 

Mantawi, Mentawi, the, people, 
habitat and account of, 448, 449 ; 
derivation of the name, 449 n. 3. 

Mante, the, people, still existing in 
Acheh, 674 ; connected with the 
Mandehns, 674. 

Manu, a, 157. 

Mao -Shan, island, 385. 

Maps, Portuguese, 46, 60 ; errors in, 
75, 115, 135 n. 1; European, 84; 
old, 90 n., 94, 110, 110 n. 3; the 
tAVo Catalan, compared, 834. 

Mara, the, people, 55, 55 n. 2 ; a desig- 
nation of the Burmese, 68 ; their 
race discussed, 69, 70 ; cunuected 
with other tribes, 749 ; similar to 
the Burmese, 749. 

Mura- raj a, ancieut name for the king 
of Burma, 68. 
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Mara-ra^^hay kingdom, 69 ; ancient 
name for Burma, 55, 68, 70. 

Maruh Silu, marriage of, 642 n. 2, 
644 ; founder of Sumatra, 643, 644 ; 
a hsherman from Paaangan, 644 ; 
converted to lalamism, 644 ; title 
assumed by, 644. 

Marah Tiza, General. See *Alau-d- 
din R‘ayat J^iah. 

IVIarai, Marai Man, the t«nn discussed, 
55 n. 2 ; natives of Buiina, 68. 
See also Mara. 

Marakanda, identibed with Samarkand, 
19. 

Maramma, district, name applied to 
the country about IVome, 55 ; 
ancient name for Burma and its 
people, 67, 749 ; derivation of tlie 
term, 68, 69, 749, 749 n. 1. 

Mararnma, the, people, 67 ; derivation 
of the name, 68-70. 

Alarava, the, people, of the South of 
India, 660. 

Marawa, Maruwi, the, people, 448 
n. 2 ; inhabitants of the Banyak 
Islands, 422 ; name also applied to 
West Banyak, 448, 448 n. 2. 

Marble Mountain.s, sculptured grottoes 
at, 791. 

Marco Polo, the visit of, to Perlak, 
613 n.l. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, embassy 
sent by, 302. 

Mare Pigrum, the Arctic Sea, 670 n. 1. 

Mareura, city, 748 ; city of tlie Ka- 
lingas, 33 ; identified with old 
Prorne, 33, 66, 67, 70 ; the capital 
of the Maurya, 66, 67 ; explanation 
of Ptolemy’s alternative name for, 
67 ; its identification with Mengdfin 
or Lower Pagan discussed, 67, 738 ; 
connected with Maramma, 67 ; origin 
of the tenn, 69, 734 ; the capital of 
Lower Buima, 70, 738. 

Marinos, his distances corrected by 
Ptolemy, 18, 19. 

M&rit. See Mfit, city. 

Markawand, a city of Zahej, 580 ; 
erroneously connected with Maja- 
pahft, 580 ; location of, 582 ; 
probably identical with Martaban, 
582. 

Markets, held at night, 493, 493 n. 3 ; 
held by women, 494 n. 

Maros, island, a designation of West 
Banyak, 448 u. 2. 

Martaban, city, 65, 71, 86 ; site of, 
originally covered with forests, 71; 
Wardru, the king of, 75, 114 ; 

identified with Mo-ti-p*o, 90 n. ; 
Kammalani conquered by the king of. 


114 ; other designations of, 508 n. ; 
identification with Markawand, 582; 
existed iu early times, 682 n. 2 ; 
cannibalism about, 827. 

Martaban, Gulf of, 22, 28, 34, 38, 
41 n., 47, 86, 91, 93, 121 ; the 
Sarabakic Gulf of Ptolemy, 64, 70 ; 
tribes of the Kolarian race on the, 
73 ; erroneous geography of the, 76 ; 
a market for amber and ambergris, 
582 n. 1. 

Marts, old. See Emporia. 

Marundum, island, 711. 

Marutma, city, identical with Mergui, 
508 n. 

Maruvi, the, people, inhabitants of the 
Banyak Islands, 660. 

Mas, Pulo, the ‘ Island of Gold,* 
identification of, 640, 641. 

Masaudi, state connected witli Davaka, 
57. 

Massinga, king, defeated by Ribeiro, 
113 11. 3. 

Masulipatam, town, 35, 108. 

Mata, island, one of the Anambas, 
715 ; other designations of, 715 ; 
included in Ptolemy’s Satyron, 722. 

Mataram, estate of Java, 637, 637 n.l. 

Mathura, 67. 

Mau 8han, island, identification of, 
discussed, 689 - 94 ; erroneously 
connected with Sombrero, 689, 690 
11 . 1 ; other designations of, 689, 
693, 694, 710; account of, 692, 
693 ; coral obtained from, 693 ; 
identified with l*ulo AVeh, 693, 703 ; 
the name discussed, 693, 694. 

Mau Shan. See Thai Mau, the, people. 

Mau-sz, the, people, a piratical tribe, 
366 n. 

Maulmain, 114 n. 1. 

Mauro, Fra, the planisphere of, 
634 n.l. 

Maurya, district, name given to the 
Northern Kubo Valley, 66, 748 ; 
settled by tho Maurya monarchy, 
66, 67. 

Maurya dynasty, early kings of Burma 
descended from the, 70, 

Mauryus, the, kings of Burma, 66, 67 ; 
their capital, 67. 

Maw-li-hsat, river, other designations 
of, 741, 742. 

Maya, builder of tho three cities of 
Tripura, 45 n, 2. 

Maya, the mother of Buddha, 105, 
491 11 . 3 ; reputed birthplace of, 
105, 491 n. 3. 

Mayi, district, iu Thamodaya, 826. 

Mayi, Mayit, islands, a designation of 
the Philippines, 809. 
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Madura, peaoock, 67. 

Mayiira. See Maurya, dynasty. 

Mayuras. See Mauryas, the, people. 

Me>Khdng, river, 54, 68, 117, 118, 
119 n. 1, 125, 127-9, 132, 133, 
138, 140, 145, 147, 149, 151 n. 1 ; 
connected with the Lan-ts‘an^ 116 ; 
Ptolemy’s account of the Doanas 
applied to the, 134 ; other desig- 
nations applied to the, 135, 135 n. 1, 
136, 284, 286 n. 1 ; tradition 

respecting the, 137; the C‘h6ng 
settlers in the valley of the Lower, 
157 ; navigation of the, 213 ; between 
Akadra and Zabai, unknown to 
Ptolemy, 224 ; account of its delta, 
224 ; identifi^ with the Doanas, 
282-4, 356 ; compared to the Nile, 
283 n. 1 ; trade route along the 
old channel of the Western, 775 ; 
Siamese fleets proceeded along the, 
775 ; inaccuracy as to the course of 
the, 792. 

Me-lin, city, alleged to be the Han 
seat of government, 323, 324, 739. 

Mc-Mai, Miiang, connected with 
Perabai, 384 n., 752 ; identification 
of, 752 ; the vanishing city of 
Siamese folklore, 762, 753 ; in- 
habited only by women, 758 ; other 
designations, 752, 753; account of, 
753. 

M^‘-nam-Kh6ng, river, 116, 129, 143; 
the Siamese name for the Me-Khong, 
136. 

M^-P'hing, river, branch of the Me- 
Nam, 143. 

Md-Yom, river, 143. 

Medang. See Panchur, island. 

Medicinal bulbs, 119. 

Mega Akroterion. See Great Cape. 

Megasthenes, his mission to Palibothra, 
28 ; his reference to the Kalingas 
and Andhras, 28, 29. 

Meghavati. Cheduba, island. 

Meghna, estuary of the Ganges, con- 
nected with AntiholS, 832, 

Melagia, a refugee from Malacca, 663 ; 
his surrender demanded, 653. 

Melaro, city on Sumatra, 647 ; identi* 
fication of, 647. 

Meleidung Islands, 711. 

Melyquyadyr, tutor of the king of 
Pacem, 664. ^ 

Memnon, river, a perversion of Me- 
nam, 717 n. 1. 

Min. See Min, the, people. 

M8n Ta-t5k, king, 296 n. 

Menancabo, Menangkabau, kingdom, 
463 ; a kingdom of Sumatra, 456 


n. 1, 634 n. 1, 682; pepper pro- 
duced at, 454 n. 1 ; other designations 
of, 641, 676 n. ; account of the 
giants of, 646. 

Menchal, island, 421 ; possibly corre- 
sponds to Malhan, 401, 404. 

Mendang Kamulan, city, alleged capital 
of Java, 592 n. 1. 

M6ng, Meng - Shih, the, people, 
builders of Pu-t‘ou, 793 ; other 
designations of, 793. 

Mtmg-chia-ch*wo, son of A^oka, asso- 
ciated with the Ai-Lao state, 123. 

Meug Chii-lin, 290 n. 1, 298 ; a 
leader of Thai immigration, 291; 
alleged founder of the kingdom of 
Kiao-chi, 291, 292 ; Cula^i founded 
by, 292. 

Mdng Chii-sung, 290 n. 1, 298 ; 
foundation of Lin-i ascribed to, 
289 ; founder of the Pai-tsz kingdom, 
291. 

Mdng-chii Tu, the family of, reigned 
over Yiin-nan, 763. 

Meng-hwa, city, a designation of Miiang 
H6-wong, 144 n. 2 ; chief city of the 
Nan-Chao, 144 n. 2. 

MOng-hwa T‘ing. See Meng-she. 

M6ng-ko, 771; a chief of Yunnan, 
144 n. 2. 

Meng-sh5, empire and town, 792 ; 
the Thai empire of, 125 ; ancient 
designation of Meng-hwa, 144 n. 2 ; 
seat of the kings of Nan-Chao, 272 ; 
chief town of the Ai-Lao and Nan- 
Chao, 317 n. 

Mengdun, city, named Bhumavatf , 66 ; 
connected with Ptolemy’s Malthura, 
66 ; its identity with Mareura dis- 
cussed, 67, 738 ; capital of the 
Mauryas removed to, 67 ; foundation 
of, 738. 

Menlay, city, location and identification 
of, 647. 

Mentala, island, one of the Anambas, 
716, 722. 

Merad, Sultan, king of Acheb, 704. 

Meran Langkawl, princess, legend 
respecting, 487 n. 

Merapi, an active volcano on Sumatra, 
653. 

Merchants, foreign, eaten in P‘i-k‘ien, 
827. 

Mergi. See Mergui, city. 

Mergui, city, 49 n. I, 70, 384 n. ; 
the Berahai of Ptolemy, 24, 82, 
384 n. ; seaport of Tenasserim, 82 ; 
derivation of the name discuss^, 
82-6, 762 ; probably identical with 
Itakta-mrttika, 83 ; identified with 
M|it, 83, 490 n. 2; probably the 
57 
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Paribhadra district, 84 ; other desig- 
nations of, 84, 508 n., 729, 752, 
826 ; trade route at, 94 ; connected 
with the legendary Me-mai, 752, 
753. 

Mermaids, 283. 

Meroo, island, 421 ; possibly corresponds 
to Malhan, 401, 403. 

Meru, the mythical sea around, 136 
n. 2. 

Meruda Hill, famous pagoda on, 72. 

Messagetes, the, jjeople, the canni- 
balism of, 660 n. 2. 

Metal-workers, the hill tribes of the 
Chleng race, 341. 

Mi, country, the territory round Tali 
Lake, 64 n. 1. 

Mi, the, people, habitat of, 64 n. 1. 

Mi-ch*en, kingdom, 755; identification 
of, discussed, 89 n. 5. 

Mi-hai. iSee Tali, lake. 

Mi-li. See Mi-li-ch‘c?, city. 

Mi-li-ch‘C*, city, location of, 473 n. 3, 
474 ; connei'ted with Mergui, 490, 
490 n. 2, 752 ; other suggested 
identifications of, 490 n. 2. 

Mi-no, river, a designation of the 
Manipur, 813 ; source of the, 814. 

Mi-nuang, a lliing princess, 343 ; her 
niarriage caused the destruction of 
Van-laiig, 343 ; legend respecting, 
345 n. 

Mi -son, city, inscriptions of, 781; 
ancient remains at, *791; connected 
with Amaravatl, 791, 

Mi-tho, river, 221 n. 1. 

Miao, the, people, the P‘u-ch‘a con- 
nected with, 363. 

Miao-tsze, the, people, 131 n. 2 ; other 
designations of, 793. 

Mien, Mien-tien, state, 69 ; connected 
with Arisabion, 63 ; a designation 
of P‘iao, 750 ; sent presents to Nan- 
Chao, 750, 819 ; attacked by Ceylon, 
750. 

Milk, Sea of, 672 ; the southern part 
of the China Sea, 164 ; other desig- 
nations of, 164, 164 n. 1. 

Millet, grown in Sumatra, 459 n. 1. 

Milu Pulo, 421 ; possibly corresponds 
to Malhan, 401, 403. 

Min, the, people, 299 n. 5 ; inhabi- 
tants of Cochin-China, 294 n. 2 ; 
tribes connected with, 793. 

Min-chia, Min-kia, the, people, claim 
descent from fSukladhanya-raja, 123, 
123 n. 1. 

Mincopies, Minkopies, the, people, 
253 n. 2, 379 n. 3 ; of the Anda- 
mans, 38 ; manufactures of, 254 
n. 1 ; nickname applied to, 393. 


Ming-ling, seaport, identified with Kiia 
Tting, 794 ; possibly connected with 
T‘ang-ming, 794 ; name also applied 
to the Vindin district, 794. 

Ming-ti, (yhinese emperor, embassy 
sent to India by, 124. 

Miranda. See de Azevedo, A. M. 

Mirgim, Mirgin, Mirgira. See Mergui, 
city, 

Mishmis, the, people, 830. 

Mithila, district, 121 ; a name given 
to Western Yiinnan, 64 n. 1. 

Mitho, town, absorbed by Annam, 215. 

Mo-chia-man, state, 583 n. 2 ; con- 
nected with Markaw'aud, 583 ; 
identification of, 584 n. 3. 

Mo-dong, ‘ Tired Hill.* See Khnu 
M6n. 

Mo-ho-sin, island, 823 : identical with 
Pakersang, 584 n. 3 ; location of, 
824. 

Mo-k‘a-t‘o, kingdom ; identical with 
Magadha, 60. 

Mo-lo-chii-ta, state, camphor produced 
at, 439 n. 2 ; connected with Malabar, 
439 n. 2. 

Mo-lo-jd, a P‘iau king, 467. 

Mo-lo-shih. See Mo-To-yu, state. 

Mo - lo - yil, state, a designation of 
Malavo, 475, 584 n. 3, 619 ; location 
of, 4*75, 476, 531, 535, 619, 824 ; 
identiB cation of, discussed, 476, 529, 
.529 n. 2 ; possibly connected with 
Lo-yiieh, 529 ii. 1 ; annexed by 
Paleinbang, 531, 535 ; other desig- 
nations of, 533 ; an ambassador sent 
to China by, 821. 

Mo-no-t‘o-n’an, king of She-p‘o, 540, 
549. 

Mo -so, the, people, .160. 

Mo-ti-p‘o, city, identical with Marta- 
ban, 90 n. ; a dependency of P*iao, 
90 u. 

Mobur, Mubur, island, one of the 
Anainbas, 715 ; included in Ptolemy *8 
Satyron, 722. 

Modi monastery, the, 538. 

Modu-palli, ‘ three cities.* See Mudu- 
palli, citv. 

Mogaung, district, identical with Alavi, 

57. 

“ Mogaung Annals,** the, 369. 

Moguls, Karajang named by the, 
62 n. 4. 

Mohean, a village on Kachal Island, 
421. 

Mohnyin, district, identical with Alavl, 
57. 

Moi people, said to be tailed, 828, 829. 

Moi-hwbng. See Orang Glai, the, 
people. 
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Moi-Ki-nam. See Orang Glai, the, 
people. 

Moll, island, a designation of Balt, 
520 n. 2. 

Moluccas, connected with the Island of 
Spices, 555. 

Momien, 59 ; prefecture established at, 
130 n. 1, 762; identified with T‘eng- 
yiieh, 762. 

Mon, the, people, 51, 129 ; the country 
of, 30, 662, 662 n. 1 ; other desig- 
nations of, 74 ; their advent into 
Indo-China, 129. 

Mofi language, affinity of, with 
Kolarian, 73 ; place-names traceable 
to the,727-9 ; in the Malay Peninsula, 
818. 

Mon-Annam, the, race, 129, 148, 150, 
153 ; other names applied to, 128, 
128 n. 2 ; occupiers of Siam and 
Burma, 130; originally from Southern 
China, 130 ; tribes of, 130, 160, 161. 

Moh Khmer, the, race, 73, 74, 102 ; 
former inhabitants of the Chindwin 
A^alley, 52 ; the Mra suggested as 
belonging to the, 69, 70 ; ancient 
names for Burma ascribed to, 70. 

Monaco, island, a perversion of 
Moluccas, 717 n. 1. 

Monastery, Buddhist, at Ba P‘hnom, 
204 n. 2. 

Mone, town, other designations of, 141. 

Monghir, city, capital of Balhara, 57. 

Mongolia, 14. - 

Monkey City. See Korbio, city. 

Monkey tribes, 96, 785. 

Monosyllabic tendencies in languages, 

68 . 

Mofls. See Talengs, the, people. 

Monsoons, 564 n.^3,. 564 n, 4. 

Monuments at Sri-Vijaya-rajadhani, 
188. 

Mori, river, the Katabeda of Ptolemy, 
36. 

Moro, town, identical with Tavoy, 
525 n. 1. 

Motapalli. See Mudu-palli, city. 

Mou-lai. See Mu-li, state. 

Mountaineers, 120, 161 n. 2, 163; 
terms denoting, 58, 72, 118 n. 1. 

Mra, district, ancient name for Burma, 
68 ; how developed into Maramma, 
69 ; survival of the name, 69. 

Mra. See Mara, the, people. 

Mraboong, river, 729. 

Mrama, Mramma, Mranma. See 
Maramma, district, people. 

Mpt, harbour, 82, 86 ; identified with 
Mergui, 83, 490 n. 2, 752. 

Mritta, Myitta, once a fiourishing town, 
490 n. 2. 


Mro, Mru. See Mara, the, people. 

Mro-houng, city, connected with Old 
Arakan city, 43 ; a designation of 
Old Tavoy, 717 n. 1. See also 
Arakan, Old. 

Mfttika, the earth deity of the Indus, 
752. 

Mrttika. See Mrit, harbour. 

Mu - ha - ma - Sha. See Muhammad 
S^ah. 

Mu-lai-yu, state, summoned to submit 
to China, 536 ; ideniificatioa of, 
536, 537 ; missions from China to, 

821, 822; embassy from, to China, 

822. 

Mu-li, state, a letter on a golden leaf 
sent to China by, 537 ; suggested 
identification of, 537. 

Mu-lo-ch‘a, king of Shep‘o, 468, 547. 

Mu-so, the, people, a branch of the 
Mo-so, 160. 

Mu Tsung, king, 469, 469 n. 1, 547. 

Muang^ Thai terra for city, district; 
etc., 119. 

Miiangt ‘city.' specific names. 

Miiang principalities, the three, 139 
n. 2. 

Miiang Yong Chronicles, 136, 139 n., 
320 n. 1. 

Muar River, gold found in the upper 
waters of the, 477 n. 1. 

Muda River, 756 ; in Southern Kedah, 
505. 

Mudja, kingdom, identified with 
Karaboja, 205. 

Mudu, tribe, 31. 

Mudu, Mudusitta, son of Kan-raja- 
gyi, 31 ; rnler of tribes in the Kale 
aistrict, 31. 

Mudu - Kalinga. See Trikali nga, 
empire. 

Mudu-palli, 'three cities,* city, identity 
of, discussed, 35 ; probably the 
PentapoUs of Ptolemv, 35, 36. 

Mudugrama. See Mudu-palli, city. 

Muhammad of Matabar, Sultan, the 
alleged founder of Islumism in 
Sumatra, 696. 

Muhammad Shah. See Mahmud Shah. 

Muhammadans, of Nan-p‘o-li, 703. 

Mul-Jawah, district, identification of, 
461 n, 1, 537, 549 ; identified with 
the Malay Peninsula, 517, 517 n. I, 
556 ; submitted to China, 537 ; sea- 
port and capital of, 548 ; products 
of 549 ; cannibalism in, 549. 

Mul-Jawah, island, submits to Kftblai 
lOian, 548 ; pays homage to China, 
548 ; suggested identification, 548. 

Mida-Javah, district, 731 ; location of, 
444 n. 2, 517 n. 1, 761. 
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Mula-Prabu, king of Western Java, 
540 n. 2. 

Mulai, the, people, a term for the 
Malays of Kamboja, 537 n. 1. 

Mulaibar, a form of Malabar, 537 n. 1. 

Mura>raja, king, an historical Chiini 
king, 234, 237 ; discovery of the 
inscription of, 265 ; probably reigned 
in Bal-Aiigwe, 270. 

Murex shell- fish found on Ba/akata, 
379, 379 n. 3.. 

Musi, river, identical with the Palem- 
bang Biver, 630 n. 4. 

Musicians, female, presented to China, 
506. 

Musk, 119. 

Muslin adorned with pearls, manu- 
facture of, 659. 

Muttima-mandala, province of Ramafi- 
fiadesa, 65. 

Mujjiris, tortoise-shell sent to, 670 n. 1. 

Mweyin. Maurya, district. 

Myatrayo, the district of Mergui, 82 ; 
derivation of the name, 82. 

Mygri, Myrguim. See Mergui, city. 

Myo-houng, identical with Tavoy, 
towti, 86. 

Myohaung, city, Arakanese capital 
removed*, to, 832. 

Myouk-u, city, the old capital of Arakan, 
96. 

Myrobalan, Emblic, 105. 


N 

Na-ku-erh, state, face- tattooing in, 
646 n- 1 ; the kingdom of the Gayu, 
675 n. ; identification of, 675 n. 

Na-ku-erh, the, people, the king of 
Su-men-ta-la killea by, 649 ; king 
of, slain, 649. 

Na-mo-li, Sea of, 703 ; a designation 
of the Sea of Lambri, 663, 694, 695. 

Na-mu-ri. See Na-mo-li, Sea of. 

Na-Ne, village, Barikan district formed 
at, 769. 

^a-trang, district, inscription of the 
granite boulder of, 234 ; noted for 
its temple^ and city, 265 ; renamed 
Khan-hwa, 265, n. 2 ; an excellent 
harbour, 267 ; destruction of the 
temple of, 545. 

l^a-trang, river, .265. 

Nadami l^nd, location of, 676 n. 

N&f, river, 28, 32 ; its suggested 
identity with the Tokosanna un- 
tenable, 44. 

Ifdga, the term discussed, 382 n. 1. 

Naga country. Prince L.Sk-long settled 
in the, 340. 


Naga people, inhabitants of Masuli- 
patam, 108 ; Malanga, the capital 
of, 113 ; other designations of, 749. 

Naga- Head Point, location of, 756. 

Naga-vara, Nagga-vara, a designation 
of the Nikobars, 382 n. 1, 399. 

Nagadiba, towm, location of, 381 n., 
382 n. 

Nagadiboi, the, tribe, habitat of, 381 n. 

Nagadipa, district, the seat of Naga 
kings, 380 n. 4 ; seaport of, 380 n. 4 ; 
visited by Buddha, 380 n. 4 ; con- 
fused with Naggadipa, 380 n. 4; 
location of, 380 n. 4 ; a designation 
of part of Ceylon, 589 n. 

Nagadipa, Naggadipa, Island, 380, 
382 n., 399 ; identical with Seruina 
Island, 382 h., 410, 415; probably 
the Great Nikobar, 382 n. ; also 
designated Nagadiba, 382 n. ; one 
of the Maniolai Islands, 382 n., 
421 ; Buddha’s legendary visit to, 
385 ; original application of the 
name, 413. 

Nagara Indrapure, the city of Jaya- 
varman II, 546. 

Nagara-puri, mountain. See Angkor- 
buri P‘hnom. 

Nagara Sri Dbarmaraja. See Ligor, 
city. 

Nagara Vanam. See Nakh5n P‘hanom. 

Nagarasa, lake, the famous Lake of 
Nepal, 743. 

Nagaresvara. 6'^^ Negrais, cape. 

Nagas, serpent gods, worshipped by 
the Lau, 145 ; LOang P‘hrah Bang 
committed to the care of the, 145 ; 
meaning of the word, 146 n. ; islands 
taken from the, 658. 

Nagna-parna-^avara, the, people, 749 ; 
meaning of the name, 808. 

Naima, island, a designation of Natuna, 
708 n. 1. 

N^bari, islands, a designation of the 
Nikobars, 808. 

Najran, the Christian motik of, 563 
n. 3. 

Na:ked People, Archipelago of, name 
applied to the Andamans and Niko- 
bars, 379, 380, 382, 383 n. 

Naked populations, 158. 

N akhon P* hanom ,identified with Nagara 
Vanam, 209 ; once the chief city of 
Fu-nan, 209. 

Nakkavaram, islands, name relating 
to the Nikobars, 808. 

Nakur, country, connected with Na- 
ku-drh, 675 n. ; consists of one large 
village, 675 n. ; account of the 
people of, 675 n. ; location of, 675 n., 
676 n. ; identified with Dangroian 
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and Oayu Land, 676 n. ; a state on 
North Sumatra, 682. 

Nakur, Mount of, sulphur yielded by, 
676 n. 

Na|ikera, island, 807; connected with 
the Andaman-Nikobars, 399, 402 n. 

Nalikera, Nalikera-dipa, the, people, 
807 ; inhabitants ot‘ the Nikobara, 
807. 

Nalini, river, connected with the 
Me-Khdng, 168. 

Nalu^, island, 555 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Banisai, 430 ; productions 
of, 430. See also Balus Island. 

Nam Chan, a tributary of the Me- 
Kh5ng‘, 155. 

Nam-chieu. See Nan - Chao, the, 
people. 

Nam-rChu, river, a designation of the 
Me-Khon^, 135. 

Nam-dinh, mstrict, formation of the, 
799, 799 n. 1. 

Nam Pong, rivulet, 145, 152. 

Nam-dziiang, district, 797. 

Nam-khtii, river, the Lau name for 
the Mc-Khong, 136. 

Nam Khan, river, 146 n. ; identified 
with the Khara, 145. 

Nam-Khdng, river, the Lau name for 
the Me-Kh6ng, 136. 

Nam Lem, river, a tributary of the 
Me-Khong, 140. 

Nam M^u, 63 ; a designation of the 
Shwe-li River, 467 n. 1. 

Nam P‘ha, river, location of, 133. 

Nam-Tau. See D&u-jang, river. 

Nam-Thf, the Black River, 314. 

Nam U, river, 125, 128. 

Nim-vlet. See Nan-yiieh, kingdom. 

Nan, state, 143 ; Western Laos com- 
prised C*hleng-mdi and, 116. 

Nan-chang. See Lan-c‘hang, city. 

Nan-Chao, the, tribe, 125, 131, 142 
n. 1, 153; other designations of, 
60, 121 n. 1, 126, 130 n. 1, 144 
n. 2 ; conquer P‘iao, 74, 130 n. 1 ; 
kings of, 74 ; a branch of the Thai 
race, 170 n. 4 ; also designated the 
Nam-chleu, 467. 

Nan-Chao, state, 73, 125, 152; embassy 
to China sent by the king of, 75 ; 
governed by the Tuan, 126 n. 3 ; 
probably identical with Miiong H3, 
127 ; seat of the kings of, 272 ; 
origin of the, 286 n. 1 ; connected 
with LOang P*hrali Bang, 290 ; date 
of the, in xiin-nan, 770 ; forces of, 
drowned or mutilated, 818, 819 ; 
presents sent to, 819. 

Nan-Chao Chronicles, 290. 


Nan-chiao, province, an ancient name 
for Tonkin, 777. 

Nan-chung, 125. 

Nan- hai, district, identical with Canton, 
230 n. 2, 377 ; included in the 
kingdom of Nan-yiieh, 230 n. 2. 

Nan-lmg Mountains, location of, 148. 

Nan<me-kdn, state, 741. 

Nan-ning, 125. 

Nan-p‘an, kingdom, 802. 

Nan-p‘i, country, trade of, 628, 629 ; 
a designation of Malabar, 628-9. 

Nan-p‘o-li. See Nan-\vu-li, kingdom. 

Nan-wu-li, kingdom, 682 > a desig- 
nation of Laiiu>ri, 599 n. 1 ; a desig- 
nation of Achelj, 701, 702, 703 ; 
summoned to do homage to China, 
701 ; envoys sent to China, 701, 
702, 703 ; 'a letter from China to, 
702 ; Cheng Ho visited, 702 ; 
account of, 703 ; king of, received 
a seal and investiture from China, 
703 ; imperial gifts from China sent 
to, 703 ; last mention of, 703. 

Nan-yiieh, kingdom, 321 n. ; foundation 
of, 230 n. 2 ; . kings of, 230 n. 2, 
291, 326 ; districts of , 291, 291 n. 1, 
292 ; other designations of, 326. 

Nang Khmau . See Kumuri , temple of . 

Nang-pi-ya. See Lang-pi-ya, district. 

Naning, district, sulphur obtained from, 
477 n. 1. 

Nahkasi, province, a name of Tenas- 
serira, 783. 

Nankauri, island, 399, 421 ; one of 
the Nikobars, 402 n. ; connected 
with the term Nalikera, 402 n. 

Napal^ a marl, doubtfully identified 
with Kambala stone, 492, 492 n. I ; 
account of, 492 n. 1. 

Nara, the, people, 126 n. 3 ; in Upper 
Burma, 835. 

Narapati, Narapati-sithu, king, 767 ; 
of Pagan, 747 ; inscription of, 747, 
750, 783. 

Narikela, island, mountains on, 807, 
809. 

Narkondam, island, volcanic, 399 ; 
cocoanut- trees on, 402 n. ; derivation 
of the name, 402 n., 808. 

Nasi, Pulo, erroneously identified with 
Mau Shan, 689, 690. 

Nasi Besar, Pulo, identification of, 
699. 699 n. 1. 

N5si Kechil, island, 691. 

Nats, spirits of Burmese, Dvaravati 
built by the, 45. 

Natuna, Great, island, other desig- 
nations of, 713. 

Natuna, North, island, also designated 
Pulo Laut, 713. 
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Natunas, the, islando, 707, 708 ; names 
of the, 707 n. 2 ; orinn of the 
name, 708 n. 1 ; other designations 
of, 708 n. 1, 709, 713. 

Nearohus, voyage of, 697 n. 1. 

Neaung Eue, nver, other designations 
of, 741. 

Necaran,, islands, a designation of the 
Andamans and Nikobaxs, 398. 

Necuveram. See Necaran, islands. 

Negrais, cape, 11, 22, 41 n., 48, 49, 50, 
65, 623 ; the Cape Temala of 
Ptolemy, 12-17, 21, 23, 62, 70; 
depicted as an island, 50 ; name 
connected with Naga-dvipa and the 
Nikobars, 400 n. 2 ; prooable deri- 
vation of the name, 743, 807. 

Sembilan, district, 83 n. 2 ; 
forests of lignum aloes in, 478 n. 

Negrillos, African, pygmies compared 
to, 247 n. 

Negrito pygmies, cannibals, 72. 

Negrito- Dravidians, the, people, 102, 
103. 

Negritos, the, race, 32, 58, 72, 101, 
102, 159 n. 2 ; of the coast of the 
Airrhadoi, 29 n. 2 ; origiiM^l inhabi- 
tants of Arakan, 38 ; formerly lived 
on the shore as fishers, 158, 256 ; 
retrograde civilization of, 254, 254 
n. 1 ; account of the, 254 n. 1, 255, 
256, 769 ; have now become hill 
tribes, 256 ; identification and- location 
of, 263, 769, 770, 785. 

Negumbo, connected with Nikumbha, 
92 n. 3. 

Nelkynda, district, the Malabar coast, 
670 n. 1*; tortoise-shell sent to, 
670 n. 1. 

Neolithic implements, discovery of, 

478 n. ♦ 

Nga-won, river, 50 ; name applied to 
the Bassein River, 48, 49 ; the 
Temala of Ptolemy, 48, 49. 

Ngan-hwui, 59. 

Nran-nan Kiang, 805 ; the Annam 
River, 372 ; a fabulous nver, 372 
n. 1 ; cartographers’ error regar^ng 
the, 375. 

Ng5-an, territory, reputed subjugation 
of, by Ma-yuan, 232. 

Ngleu^ meaning of the terra, 126 ; 
nickname of the Ai-Lau, 126; other 
designations of, 763. 

Ngd-kwien proclaimed himself king 
of Tonkin, 333. 

Ngfi, Miiang, 143, 144. 

Ngu. See Ng\eu. 

Nguak, mermaids, 284 ; meaning also 
croeodiles, 284 n. 1. 

Kgwfen dynasty, 780. 


Nha - trang, city, identified with 
Kuthara, 833, 

Nias, Pulo, probably identical with 
al-Neyan Island, 427, 427 n. 2 ; one 
of the Barusai Islands, 427, 446. 

Nichomeran, islands, designation of 
the Andamans and Nikobars, 398 ; 
account of the ruby owned by the 
king of, 679 n. 2. 

Nickname, of the Ai-Lau, 126 ; of the 
Nan- Chao, 126 ; of the Minkopies, 
393. 

Nicubar, islands, name relating to the 
Nikobars, 808. 

Nikobdrj derivation of the term, 
380, 380 n. 2 ; synonymous with 
Andaman , 383 n. 

Nikobar, Great, probdbly Nagadipa 
Island, 382 n. ; identified with 
Ptolemy’s Agathc^aimonos, 411. 

Nikobar, Little, island, also called 
Sambelong, 806*. 

Nikobars, the, islands, 817 ; other 
designations of, 379, 380, 381 n. 1, 
382 n. 1 , 527, 528 n. 1 ; the Maniolai 
of Ptolemy, 382 n. ; the name 
discussed, 383 n. ; nomenclature 
of, 404-6 ; erroneously identified 
with Lo-ch*a, 497 n. 1 ; ambergris 
obtained from, 581 n. 3 ; account 
of the natives of, 807, 808. 

Nikobars and Andamans, the, islands, 
379 fP. 

Nikumbha, may be identical with 
Negumbo, 92 n. 3. 

Nile, river, compared to the Me-Khong, 
283 n. 1. 

Nimba^itte {Malia Azadirachta)^ 105. 

Ning-hai, identified with Kwang-yen, 
801. 

Niuluan, island, a designation of Mata, 
715, 722. 

Nraai-kha, river, a branch of the 
Iravatl, 749. 

No-pi, the, people, other designations 
of, 359, 360 ; toe Kudutai of Ptolemy, 
362. 

Nocueran, islands, a desiraation of 
the Andamans and Nikobars, 898 ; 
natives of, 422. 

N omenclature, of the Andaman-Nikobar 
Archipelago, 404-6, 808 ; explana- 
tion of many errors in geographical, 
588 n. 1. 

Nong-chih, district, other forms of the 
name, 815. 

N6ng Sand, city, a designation of 
Aynthia, 646. 

Ndng Se, a designation of the Ta-li 
Lake, 64 n. 1, 137, 767. 
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North Cape, 381 n. 

North Indian imminations, 118, 122. 

‘ North-level -head Island.* See Pei- 
p*in^t*ou Shan. 

North Rrate Island, 201. 

North Star invisible, 594, 594 n. 2. 

Nou-t‘o-yuan. See T‘o-yuan, state. 

Nu'jen. See Lu-tsz, the, people. 

Nu-tsz. See Lu-tsz, the, people. 

Nubartha, 381 n. ; identified with 
Barberyn, 12. 

Nuchi, Nunchit, district, location of, 
815 ; a form of Nong-chih, 815. 

Nui Ba-T5, mountain, identified with 
Ba-Td Son, 159 n. 1. 

Nung - nai, district, identified with 
Bien-hwa, 778. 

Nusa Horo-horo, a designation of Java, 
592 n. 1. 

Nusu Java, a designation of Java, 592 ; 
legendary origin of the name, 592. 

Nusa Kendeng, a designation of Java, 
592 n. 1. 

Nusa Meudang, a designation of Java, 

^ 592. 

Nut-nam. See Jih-nan. 

Nyaniok, island, a designation of Bajau, 
722. 


O 

O-shan. A-shan, island. 

Och‘ang, the, people, 130 n. 1 ; other 
designations of, 761, 765. 

Oidanes, river, suggested identity with 
the Doanas, 281 ; connected with 
the Dyardanes, 281, 282, 282 n. 1 ; 
connected with the Brahmaputra, 
282 ; connected with the Me-Khong, 
284. 

Olanion, state, a designation of Wan- 
hsiang, 768. 

Old Pugan, kingdom, founded by 
Da^a-raja, 152 n. ; identified witn 
Tagaung, 745. 

Old Kiver. See Chiu-chiang. 

Onesicritus, voyage of, 597 n. 1. 

Ong-Pong, city, ancient capital of 
Sl-poh, 766 ; foundation of, 766. 

Ophir, identification of, 597 n. 1. 

Ophir, Mount, noted for gold, 477 
n. 1. 

Orang Akhye, the, people, a seafaring 

^ race, 786 ; account of, 786. 

Orang Glai, the, people, account of, 
261, 262; engaged in exploiting 
eagle- wood, 262 ; other designations 
of, 262 ; habitat of, 262 ; names of 
tribes included in, 262. 

Orang Ougu, hairy men called, 685 ; 


possibly connected with Orang Gayu, 
685. 

Orang-laut, the, people, 80, 802 ; 
other designations of, 817. 

Orang-selat, the, people, 80, 80 n. 2. 

Orang-iitan, ‘ wild man,’ 720 n. 

Orang- utang, the, people differing 
little from the, 685. 

Oraon, the, people, face - tattooing 
among, 367 n. 3. 

Orissa, district, the Andhras of, 29 ; 
the probable derivation of, 73 ;* 
account of the women of, 808. 

Omeon, cape, on Ceylon, 381 n. 

Ofthakarnakas, the, people, 785 ; 
description of, 257 n. 

Ou-jen, the, people, the inhabitants of 
itainan, 321 u. 

Ou-kT, a girl of celestial lineage, legend 
respecting, 339, 340. 

Ou-lAk, kingdom, 798 ; name applied 
to Van-lang, 320, 321, 321 n. ; con- 
quered by Cbao-t*o, 322 ; king of, 
ordered the destruction of Van-lang, 
343. 

Guay, Pulo. See W5li, Pulo. 

Oung - gyun, * Cocoanut Island,’ a 
designation of the Nikobars, 399. 

Ouro, Ilha do, 807. 

Outlaws, the C‘h6ng consist largely of, 
167. 

Oxus, river, 741. 


P 

Pa, term. See Pd, 

Pa-hsi, 614 n. 

Pa-i, Pai-i. See Dronaka, the, people. 

Pa-]in-f5ng, Pa-lin-p‘ing, state, a desig- 
nation of Palembang, 483 ; subject 
to San - fo - ch ‘i, 628 ; suggested 

identity of, 628. 

Pa-lo-p‘ei, city, connected with Berabai, 
84 n. 2. 

Pa-pe-hsi-fu, state, identification of, 
767, 767 n. 1, 768. 

Pa-pien Kiang, a designation of the 
Black River, 314 n. 1. 

Pa-ree-kywon, Island of the Mergui 
Archi^lago, 84 ; the origin of the 
name Berabai, 84. 

Pa-Sak. See Campa.<ak, town. 

Pa-si, district, identical with Pasci, 
654 n. 1. 

Pa-t*a, district, a dependency of San- 
fo-ch*i, 812 ; possibly the Batta 
country, 812. 

Pa-t‘a, state, subject to San-fo-ch‘i, 
627 ; manufactures of, 627,^ 628 ; 
suggested identification of, 627. 
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Pa-tien. Ses Pu-t‘ou, city. 

Paoem, akingdom of Sumatra, 455 n. 1 , 
653 ; friendly overtures made by, to 
the Portuguese, 653 ; fort built at, 
633 ; attacked by D’ Albuquerque, 
654 ; ruler of, shot, 654 ; rightful 
prince of, restored, 654 ; made 
tributary to Portugal, 654 ; attack 
on, threatened by Portuguese, 654 ; 
abandoned by Portuguese, 654 ; fort 
at, dismantled, 654 ; king of, a 
refugee at Malacca, 654. 

Padaians, the, people, cannibalism of, 
660 n. 2 ; doubtfully connected with 
the Batta, 660 n. 2 ; habitat of, 
660 n. 2. 

Padang, pepper produced at, 454 n. 1 ; 
conquered by Acheh, 706. 

Paddy-fields, 265. 

Pagai. See Pageh, island. 

Pagan, kingdom, 55, 62, 63, 67, 122, 
152 n. 1 ; Sanskrit inscription found 
at, 60 ; foundation of, 62 ; destruction 
of, 62, 63 ; other designations of, 
62, 524 n., 625, ‘ 746, . 746 n. 1, 
761 ; anciently called Ari-mardana- 
pura, 63 ; reigning dynasty at, 66, 
67 ; kings of Indu lineage reigned 
at, 70 ; king of, conquers Pegu, 74, 
75 ; Along-sithu, king of, 751. 

Pagan, Lower, town, early capital of 
Central Burma, 55, 625 ; designated 
Bukam or Pukam, 55, 625 ; founda- 
tion of, 66, 738 ; its identity with 
Mareura discussed, 67. 

Pagan, New, Lower Burma subject to 
tne kings of, 65. 

Pagan, Old. See Pagan, kingdom. 

Pagan. Upper. See Pa^an, kingdom. 

Pagar-ruyung, district, identified with 
Pai-hua-yiian, 430 n. 2; a desig- 
nation of Menancabo, 641. 

Pagar-ruyung inscriptions, 459 n. 2, 
461 n., 517 n. 2, 544, 586, 610. 

Pi^h, island, 446 ; inhabited by the 
Mantawi, 448 ; probably included in 
Ptolemy’s Sindai, 449. 

Pago, possibly connected with P‘o- 
hwang, 541. 

Pagoda, 568 n. 2 ; ruins of an ancient 
I^mbojan, 219 ; ruins of an Indu, 
at Thap-Miiai, 220 ; a stone, at 
Hsin-chou, 781. 

Pagrasa, city, on the Gulf of Tonkin, 
probably identical with Prakan, 295, 
732 ; connected with Khfi-lat, 305, 
313; origin of the name discussed, 
308-10 ; location of, 310, 312, 313, 
801 ; identification of, dUcussed, 
310-13, 732, ^794, 795, 800 ; con- 
nected with Ti-kan, 312, 732. 


Pagrasa, city, on the Gulf of Siam, 
identified with Krat, 24, 190, 191, 
731 ; derivationof the name, 191, 308. 

Pah-sih, state, a designation of Sumatra, 
645 ; also known as Pasai, 645. 

Pahang, state, 104 ; salt obtained at, 
477 n. 1 ; ancient gold-mines at, 
477 n. 1 ; forests of lignum aloes 
in, 478 n. ; its identification with 
P‘o-fdng suggested, 499, 600 n. 1 ; 
nomenclature of, discussed, 500 n. 1 ; 
possibly connected with P‘o-hwang, 
641 ; a possession of Acheh, 705 ; 
war between Achebi andj 706 ; 
conquest of, 706. 

JFahrti, discussion of the term, 365, 
365 n. 4. 

Pai-hua-yiian, district, identification 
of, 450 n. 2 ; pepper procured from, 
450 n. 2. 

Pai T8‘wan, the, people, the western 
T8‘wan, 126. 

Pai-tsz, kingdom, founder of, 291 ; 
capital of, 291 ; Jen-kwo, king of, 
762 ; connect^ with Posinara, 
762. 

Pajajaran, city, alleged capital of Java, 
692 n. 1. 

Pak-chan, inlet, 86, 113, 461 n. 1 ; 
a splendid harbour, 91 ; terminus of 
land route across the Kra Isthmus, 
91 ; tin-ore abounds near the, 91 ; 
trade route from C‘hump‘hon to, 
116. 

Pak-chan, river, probably identical 
with the Tau-kiao-le, 93. 

Pak - hoi, port, superseded Ho - p‘u, 
251 n. 

Pak-lau, village, 79. 

Pak-nam Banthai-ma4, the great port 
of Kamboja, 194. 

Pak-p‘hrab. See Papra Strait. 

Pfik-P‘hrab Point, 515. 

Pakersang, island, identical with Mo- 
ho-sin, 584 n. 3. 

Talakfa, meaning of the term dis- 
cussed, 39, 40, 40 n. 2, 42, 97; 
connection of, with Arakan, 43. 

Palamga, Palanga, port and district, 
San^rit term for tortoise, 112; the 
original name for Kra, 112; con- 
fused with Malanga, 113. 

Palanda, town, 757 ; an inland town 
of the Golden Khersonese, 97, 99, 
111; corresponds to Pfirak, 97, 99, 
101, 110; connected vrith Kwala 
Kangsa, 99 ; the western end of 
Ptolemy’s Malay Peninsula, 104; 
name connected with the B81andas, 
729, 730 ; location and identification 
of, 730. 
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Palandas, Palandos, river, 99, 757 ; 
Ptolemy’s stream in the Malay 
Peninsula, 81 ; name connected with 
the B^landas, 729, 730 ; location 
and identification of, 730. 

Palanga. See Balongka, town. 

Palasa, district, a designation of 
Magadha, 742. 

Palaung, the, people, 761 ; connection 
suggested with other tribes, 368, 
805 ; other designations of, 369, 
805 ; account of, 805 ; the gun- 
makers of C‘hleng Tung, 805. 

Palei, village in Malacca, 495 n. 1. 

Palembang, kingdom, the suzerainty 
of, 89 ; identical with San-fo-ch*i, 
89, 470, 512, 547, 580 ; other desig- 
nations of, 89, 200, 429, 483, 527, 
560, 560 n. 1, 566, 567, 580, 603, 
612, 613 n. 1, 674, 806 ; connected 
with Bhoja, 229 n. 2, 560; Ptolemy’s 
knowledge of, 457 ; King Bemang 
Liebar Baun reigned in, 530 n. 4 ; 
the Maharaja of Zabej resided at, 
560 n. 1 ; the creeks and bridges of, 
564 n. 2 ; description of SerTrah 
applies to, 564 ; account of, 564 n. 4 ; 
the houses of, 564 n. 4 ; kings of, 
descended from Alexander, 597 
n. 1 ; the natives of, a great 
seafaring race, 612 ; changes in the 
names applied to, 615 ; named after 
the Biver Chiu-chiang, 617 n. 2 ; 
derivation of the name, 618, 619 ; 
outline history of the, 619-30 ; con- 
quered by Java, 647 ; a possession 
of Acheb, 706. 

Palembang Biver, branches of the, 
617 n. 2. 

Pa|i, language and words, 47, 68, 69, 
82, 83, 85, 93, 106, 123 n. 2, 132, 
138, 144, 146 n. 1 ; used in official 
documents and inscriptions, 122 
poBsifn. 

P&ji chronicles, 136 ; discovered in 
Siam, 107. 

Pa}i inscriptions, 96 ; discovered at 
Tokiin, 98. 

P&li place-names, 47, 57, 71, 77, 82. 

Pa)i stanza, 96. 

Palian, district, 484 n. 1 . 

Palibothra, Megasthenes’ mission to, 28. 

Palit, Polit. Perils, district. 

Pallabka, town, origin of the name, 
114; applied to Balongka, 114; 
Buddha’s visit to, 666. 

Palm-leaf manuscript, a, 76, 

Palm-wine, 424 n. 1. 

Palola, the, people, 804. 

Paloor, village, identified with Pal firm, 
743. 


Paloung, village, 43 ; discussion of the 
nomenclature of, 43 n. 

Palur Bluff, 743. 

Palfira, village, identification of, 47 ; 
connected with Paloor, 743. 

Pamir Mountains, 39 n. 2. 

Paihsuh, district, name applied to 
Barus, 445. 

Pdmsuhy the term for camphoi im- 
ported from the Malay Peninsula, 
440. See also Fansur. 

Pam^ura^tra, 445 ; the name of a 
people and country, 434. 

Pan-vcnih-pa, islands, 474 ; identi- 
fication of, 500, 501, 601 n. 1, 502, 
504 ; meaning of the name, 501 n. 1, 
501 n. 2 ; connected with the 
Fan jab Isles, 502. 

P*an-mu, the, people, 259, 259 n. 3 ; 
habitat of, 786. 

P‘an-p‘an, state, identified with South - 
West Siam, 106, 113, 574 n. 3; 
other designations of, 761, 762 ; 
identified with Sup*han, 830, 832. 

Pan-sok. See Pin-su, islands. 

Pan-t^ou, state, location and identifi- 
cation of, 718 n. 1. 

Pan - tsu - erh, Pan-tsu - ’rh, district, 
connected with Barus, 433; probable 
identification of, 433, 433 n. 2. 

P*an-yu, city, capital of Nan-yiieh, 
230 n. 2, 2*91 ; kientical with Canton, 
230 n. 2, 291, 321 n., 322; Chao- 
t‘o’s capital city, 322 ; seat of 
government removed from, 322 ; 
seat of government at, 378. 

Panca-janya, island, 501 n. 2. 

PafTca-palli, ‘ five cities.’ See Penta- 
polis, city. 

Paficagrama. See Pentapolis, city. 

Pancala, Northern and Southern, 747, 
747 n. 1. 

Panchur, city, suggested identity with 
Fansur, 553 ; location of, 553. 

Panchur, island, probable identification 
of, 433, 433 n. 2, 816, 817. 

Panchur, villages, locations of, 432 n. 1, 
432 n. 2 ; probably identical with 
Fansur, 432 n. 1. 

Pandaram. See Panduranga, town. 

Pandasa, town, connected with C‘h6ng- 
chiang, 763. 

Paodu, father of Bhimsen, 809. 

Pa^^uranga, town, an ancient Cham 
foundation, 271 ; temple of Siva at, 
burnt, 645 ; meaning of the name, 
789 ; conquest of, 791 ; location of, 
814 ; identified with Phanrang, 814. 

Panei, Pani, state, 513 n. 1 ; identified 
with P‘o-ni, 513 ; location of, 513, 
597 n. 1 ; apoascssion of Achebt 705. 
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See Pangan, the, people. 

Pangan, the, people, descendants of the 
Pak$as, 260 ; inhabitants of Malacca, 
657 n. 1. 

Pangdarang, city, last resort of Cham 
chiefs, 230 ; Brahmans of Campa 
found in the valley of, 309 ; attacked 
by Java, 546 ; King Ku-lai sought 
refuge at, 780 ; a Chain capital, 
780. 

Pangelap, island, 501, 301 n. 2. 

Pangkalan - Jambu, district, gold 
plentiful at, 631. 

Panjab, territory, the names of the 
five rivers of the, transferred to Pegu, 
41 n. 

Panjang, Pulo, identification of, 683 ; 
one of the Anambas, 722. 

Panrang. f^e Pangdarang, city. 

Pansur. See Fansiar, islands. 

Pantaimeas. See Bauthai-ma^, district 
and mart. 

Panthai-nia^. See Bauthai~mad, dis- 
trict and mart. 

Panya, town, foundation of, 569 n. 

Pao-shan, the prefectural city of Yung- 
ch*ang, 747. 

Pa pan, district, its identity with P‘o- 
fdng suggested, 499. 

Papan, island, 499. 

Papera Strait. See Papra Strait. 

Papphala, harbour, 750. 

Papra, cape, the Cape Takola of 
I^leriiy, 22, 23. 

Panra Strait, 86, 90 n., 91 ; other 
aesignations of, 94. 

Parakesarivarmun, king, 609 n, 2. 

Parama. See Khdn Borom. 

Parane^vara, king. Jayavarman II. 

Parasa. See Palasa, district. 

Faraeangy the valuation of a, 569 n. 3 

Parauk, Paroga, the, people, a clan of 
the Palaung, 805. 

Pari, Island of. See Pa-ree-kywou, 
island. 

Pari-^un, island, 752. 

Paribhadra, district, probably identical 
with Mergui, 84. 

Pariganha - nigama, Parikkhapda - 
nigama, city, the Siamese name for 
Barikan, 155. 

Paripatra, Pariyatra, name applied to 
the northern part of the Yindhja 
chain of mountains, 155. 

Parisara, 6. 

Parivastha, connected with Bareuathra, 
156. 

Paries. See Perlis, district. 

Parrots, white, in Triglypton, 830 ; 
in T*o-yuan, 830. 

Parsons Point, location of, 690. 


Parthians, the, 40 n. 3. 

Paru^a, the, people, 446. 

Pasai, Pasei, city and district, camphor 
produced in, 437 n. ; legend as to 
the origin of the name, 613 n. 1 ; 
the foundation of, 613 n. 1, 642 n. 1, 
642 n. 2, 644 ; identity with Basma 
doubtful, 613 n. 1 ; counected with 
Bhoja, 614 n. ; a designation of 
Sumatra, 645, 647, 656 ; captured 
by the Siamese, 645 ; conquered by 
Java, 647 ; Siam claimed suzerainty 
over, 650 ; other designations oi, 
652, 656; a possession of Acheh, 
705. See also Pasei, district. 

Pasai River, 651. 

PdSak, river, connected with the 
Banthai - ma^, 193, 194 ; unsafe 

navigation of the, 194. 

Passman, district, pepper gardens at, 
454 n. 1 ; a possession, of Ache^, 
705. 

Pasangan, on the Sumatran coast, 656 ; 
a possession of Acheb» 705. 

Pasei, chronicle of, 617 n. 1, 581 n. 3, 
634 n. 1, 639 n. 2, 645, 696. 

Pasei, district, position of the palace 
of the king of, 528 n. 1 ; identical 
with Pa-si, 654 n. 1. See alec Pasai, 
district. 

Pasim, Pasin, Pusin. See Bassein, 
district. 

Pasuluka, kingdom, a designation of 
Burma, 40, 814. 

Pasfipala, the, people, 814. 

Pataliputra. See Patoa, city. 

Patang, island, a designation of the 
Litue Andaman, 389 n. 2, 392. 

Patani, city, 88 ; foundation of, 490 
n. 2 ; dancing-g^ls from, 508 n. 

Patani, river, 815. 

Patanor, state, a designation of B&n- 
Don, 822 ; probably identical with 
P‘o-ta, 822. 

Pathiu, location and identification of, 
470 n. 1. 

Patikkara, city, identified with 
Chittagong, 740. 

Patkoi, mountains, 54 ; silver-mines 
in the, 741. 

Patna, city, identified with Kusuma- 
pura, 50 ; connected with Polibothra, 
594. 

Patunga Point, 740. 

Paunglin, district in Sunaparanta, 
748. 

Payan inscription. See Bayang, 
village. 

Pay any PayankoTy term applied to the 
peak and legendary king, 211. 

Payahkar, town, ancient ruim at, 193 ; 
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probably the capital of Komar, 202, 
203. 

Payentaung. See Amber Hills. 

Pd-pi, river, location and identification 
of, 617 n. 2. 

P6-t*dng, river, other designations of 
the, 798. 

Fe-tHe, cloth, 243, 243 n. 2; 
woven by the women of Tu-po 
Island, 781. 

Pd-t‘ou, state, location of, 209, 209 
n. 1 ; the Pithonobaste of Ptolemy, 
210 . 

Pc-t*u, district, location of, 658 n. 1 ; 
a designation of part of Ache'b, 668. 

Peacock, the national emblem of 
Burma, 67. 

Pearl fishery, at Hainan, 246 n., 250 
n. 1 ; in the Bay of Camoi, 782. 

Pedada, Pidada, state, identification of, 
627, 688 n. I ; location of, 627- 

Pedam, location of, 813 ; identification 
of, 813. 

Pedir, a kingdom of Sumatra, 455 
n. 1 , 656 ; war between Achiii and, 
654 ; king of, sought Portuguese 
protection, 654 ; other designations 
of, 667 n. ; conquest of, 704 ; 
claimed as a possession of Acheb> 
705 ; noted for silk, 706 ; pepper 
from, 812. 

Pedro Point on Sumatra, 483. 

Pegu, kingdom, 33, 39 n. 2, 46, 60, 
65, 77, 89, 92, 94, 141; connected 
with Ptolemy’s Serika, 2 ; Ptolemy’s 
error regarding the coast of, 11, 13 ; 
other designations of, 32 n. 2 ; 57, 
63, 73, 74, 90 n., 509 n. 2, 624 n., 
636, 662, 807, 809 ; chronicles of, 
33, 51, 71, 81, 114; centre of 
Kalinga rule, 34 ; rivers of, 41 n. ; 
a powerful kingdom, 73 ; subject to 
the Shans, 74 ; the ancient Trika- 
linga empire, 74 ; people of, 74 ; 
expedition against, 1, 95, 470 n. 1 ; 
former terrestrial connection with 
Sumatra, 402 n. ; wars with Burma, 
819. 

Pegu River, 89 n. 6, 90. 

Pegil Romas, mountains, 51, 62, 65; 
inhabited by the Zabaing, 54. 

Peguans, of Mdfi> Khmer mood, 74. 

P6h-li-kiang, river, a designation of 
the L.an-ts*ang, 765. 

Pdh-ngai, city, the royal city of J6n- 
kwo, 123 ; the cimital of Pai-tsz, 
291, 763 ; identification of, 739; 
location of, 763 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Posinara, 763. 

P6h-shih, city, identification of, 802. 

Pfih-tsz. Ste Pai-tsz, kingdom. 


Peh-tsz. See P^u-tsz, the, people. 

Peh-yai. See Pdh-ngai, city. 

Pei-chii, the, people, face -tattooing 
among, 804 ; other designations ot, 
804. 

Pei-p*ing-t‘ou Shan, island, identifi- 
cation of, 809. 

Pekingese dialect, 40 n. 2. 

Pelapi Islands, 711. 

P*6n-p*en, island, identification of, 
584 n. 3. 

P^eng-feng, state, suggested identi- 
fication of, 599 n. 1, 626 ; subject to 
San-fo-ch*i, 626. 

P*eng-ka. See Bangka, island. 

P‘eng Pu, the, people, 804. 

Peniabung Island, probably identical 
with Pan-chih-pa, 600, 504. 

Penjait Layar, Pulo, situation of, 
501 n. 2. 

Penjaleh, Pulo, situation of, 501 n. 2. 

Penjengat Island, situation of, 501 n. 2. 

Penong, the, people, connected with 
the P‘haTiom, 207 ; other desig- 
nations of, 207, 207 n. 1, 207 n. 2 ; 
the expansion of the territory of, 
208 ; characteristics of, 261. 

Penta, town, 740. 

Pentam, island, location of, 533 ; 
identified with Betumah, 536, 821 ; 
other designations of, 537. 

Pentapolis, city, 36, 501 n. 1, 501 n. 2 ; 
connected with Chittagong, 30 ; 
probable identification with Tripura, 
35, 36 ; myth of the three cities of 
Tripura, 45 n. 2 ; name connected 
with Panca-palli, 736 ; place-names 
possibly connected with, 740. 

Pentepoli, Petapoli. Sec Mudu-palli, 
city. 

Penu-siran River, 626. 

Penuba Islands and Straits, 500, 501. 

Pepper, 486 n. 2 ; places producing, 
460 n. 2, 452, 454 n. 1, 663, 812; 
from Zunda and Hsin-t'o, 452, 454 ; 
the worst, procured from J ava, 
454 n. 1. 

Pepper gardens at Pasaman, 454 n. 1. 

Pepper Islands. See Lada, Pulo. 

Pfirak, district, derivation of the name, 
39 ; language of, 40, 40 n. 2 ; tin- 
works at, 88 ; the Palanda of 
Ptolemy, 97, 99, 101, 104, 110; 
supposed meaning and origin of the 
name, 97, 98 ; also designated 
Manjong, 98, 499 ; former extent 
of the kingdom of, 98 ; the camphor- 
tree grown in, 437 n. ; sulphur 
obtained from Upper, 477 n. 1 ; 
neolithic implements found at, 478 n. ; 
identity witn P‘o-li suggested, 494 ; 
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other designations of, 656 ; con- 
quered by Acheb> 704, 705, 706; son 
of the king of, made king of Acheb> 
704 ; the first kingdom and raja of, 
established at Briias, 7o7. 

Pdrak, river, 99, 102, 169. 

Perch a, Pulo, a designation of Sumatra, 
634 n. 1 ; the Jambi district, 639 ; 
e^mology of the term, 639, 639 n. 1 ; 
Malay MS. on the kings of, 639 n. 2. 

Perdana Prabu, king of Central Java, 
540 n. 2. 

Perimhla, town, 760 ; location of, 
106, 731 ; identified with Ligor, 
109, 110, 548 ; derivation of the 
name of, 110 ; possibly connected 
with Mul-Jawah, 548 ; identification 
of, 731. 

Perimulik, gulf, identification of, 731 ; 
location of, 760, 761 ; the head of, 
corresponds to Ban-Don Bight, 761; 
identified the Gulf of Siam, 761. 

Perlak, kingdom, places erroneously 
identified with, 429 ; visited by 
Marco Polo, 613 n. 1 ; invasion of, 
644 ; on the Sumatran coast, 656 ; 
identical with Perak, 656 ; deri- 
vation of the name, 668 ; Islamism 
among the townspeople of, 695 ; 
introduction of Islamism into, 696 ; 
a possession of Acheb, 705 ; possibly 
connected with P‘o-lu, 817. 

Perlis, district, taken from Kedah and 
placed under Siam, 484 ; account of, 
484 n. 1. 

Perlis, town, capital of Perlis, 484 n. 1 ; 
a resort of trade, 484 n. 1. 

Perlis, river*, 484 n. 1. 

Permatang, 110. 

Perrem. See Berabonna, mart. 

Persian settlements, 679 ; in South 
Hainan, 471 n. 2. 

. Perversions of toponymies and native 
words, 717 n. 1. 

Pescadores, the, account of the 
aborigines of, 256 n. 1. 

Pestilence, in Raraanna-desa, 74 n. 3 ; 
in Magadha, 108. 

Pestrello, 614 n. 

Pet-tsz, the, people, a designation of 
the Pei-chii, 804. 

Petam, islands, suggested identity of, 
533, 536. 

Petroleum, 622, 622 n. 1. 

J^hh^tteti, the loin-cloth worn by Indo- 
Chinese hill tribes, 243 n. 2. 

Phalgun, village, identified with Pa- 
loung, 43 n. 

P'hkm-hd-dat, king, raids of, 297 

n. 2. 

P*han, king of Thuk, 319; overthrew 


Yan-lang, 319, 320, 320 n. 1 ; built 
Lwa-than, 321. 

P‘han-na, districts, 138, 138 n. 2. 

Phan-thit, district, doubtful connection 
with Vijaya, 190. 

P‘hang - nga. See Takua - thCing, 
district. 

Phanom stupa, the, foundation of, 
297 n. 2. 

P‘hanrang, town, in Lower Cochin- 
China, 337 n. 1 ; identified with 
Panduratiga, 814. 

Phariiigara. See Barakura, state. 

Pharusa. See Paru^a, the, people. 

P^hattalung, district, inland sea of, 
79 ; largely settled by Brahmans, 
471 n. 2. 

P*hattalung, town, 109 ; gradually 
becoming an inland town, 79 ; 
formerly an important seaport, 106, 
107 ; can be reached through the 
inland sea, 107. 

Philij)pines, the, 86 ; other desig- 
nations of, 809. 

Philu-chaung, stream, 741. 

P‘hnom. See Penong, the, people. 

P‘hnom Empire. See Fu-nan, kingdom. 

P‘hnong. See Penong, the, people. 

Phoenician writing, connected with 
Rejang, 597 n. 1. 

Phcenicians, the, settlements of, 596, 
699 n., 828; as shipwrights, 597 
n. 1 ; as navigators, 597 n. 1 ; trading 
for Solomon, came to South India, 
597 n. 1 ; their commercial inter- 
course wdth India, 597 n. 1. 

P‘hong, the, people, a race of pygmies, 
787, 804 ; description of, 787. 

P*h5ng, Muang, town, identified with 
Mone, 141 ; foundation of, 766. 

P‘hong-ch6u, town, capital of Van- 
lang, 319, 327, 336, 339; capital 
of Nam-vTet, 327 ; location of, 336, 
798 ; connected with Son-toi, 350 ; 
a village still on the site of, 798. 

P‘h6ng-khe, city, residence of King 
P^hsn at, 320 n. 1, 321 ; con- 
figuration of the city, 320 n. 1, 

P*hong-kh§, district, a division of Toi- 
vu, 373 ; part of the present district 
of Ddng-ng^n, 373. 

Phong-16, ancient remains at, 791. 

P*h6t-the, town, capital of Oampa, 
229, 229 n. 2, 779, 791 ; identical 
with Fo-shih, 229 n. 2 ; captured 
by the king of Annam, 229, 779 ; 
a town built on the site of, 779 ; 
other designations of, 791. 

P'hral;^ Bang, the famous statue of 
Buddha, 149 n. 
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P*hrab Pra thorn, stupa of, in Lower 
•Siam, 109. 

P‘hrab TharamQn, a collection of 
Siamese laws, 191. 

Phrah ThOn pagoda, the, legend 
respecting, 188, 188 n. 1 ; date 

and founder of, 188, 189. 

P‘hraya Campadhiruja, king of Campa, 
297. 

P*hsa-dek. Sea Sadek, town. 

P‘hu-C‘hang-10ang, hill, 147 n. 1. 

P‘hu C‘hang-noi, hill, 147 n. 1. 

P‘hu Kha, district, 128. 

P‘hu-khe, city, suggested a.s Ptolemy’s 
Pagrasa, 310. 

P‘hu-Kuok, village, foundation of, 
776. 

P*hu-Kuok See Ko: Tron, island. 

P‘hu Lau, district, 128. 

P‘hu Ngu, ‘ Snake- mountain ’ Range, 
156, 156. 

P‘hu-d, P‘hu-6r. See P‘u-erh, the, 
people. 

P*nu-thai Dam, the, people, called also 
Thd-den, 354 n. 1. 

P*huen, kingdom, establishment of, 
295 n. 3 ; annexed to Ldang P‘hrah 
Bang, 295 n. 3. 

P‘huen, Miiang, district, amalgamated 
with Prakan, 296 ; also designated 
Trdn-nifi, 363, 366 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Bareukora, 364 n. 2, 769. 

P'htien. See P*u-erh, the, people. 

JP^hiimmasdinj aterrn for crude camphor, 
435. 

P^hiidk-lSk, district, a designation of 
Fu-1m, 784. 

P‘hutthai - ma4. See Banthai - maiS, 
district and mart. 

P‘hwon, the, people, 369,* 371 n. 2; 
habitat of, 369, 370 ; legend 

respecting, 370 ; tradition as t<.> 
their ancestors, 370 ; may be a 
branch of the P‘hyii, 370 ; suggested 
connection with other tribes, 370, 
371 n. 2, 371 n. 4; probably allied 
to the Kadu, 371 ; little known and 
often ignored, 371 ; probably con- 
nected with Ptolemy’s Barrhai, 372. 

P’hyft Ko^a, destruction of Siamese 
fleet under, 195, 195 n. 1 ; Hatlen 
alleged to be taken by, 195 n. 1. 

P‘hya Tak, king, 196 n. ; king of 
Siam, 195 n. 1 ; wrested Banthai- 
ma($ from the Annamese, 195 n. 1. 

P*hya Then. Sea Indra, a god. 

P‘hyu, the, people, 31, 70 ; erroneously 
located at Prome, 69 ; other desig- 
nations of, 69, 73, 130, 365; a 
branch of the Mon-Khmer race, 73 ; 
early inhabitants of Burma, 128, 


129 ; a tribe of the Mon-Annam 
race, 130 ; settled at Old Prome, 365, 
370. 

Pi, seaport, 801. 

P*i-cben-hsie Pa-mo, king, 602 n, 1. 

Pi-ching. See Pi-kin, seaport. 

P‘i-k‘ien, country, identification of, 
827 ; cannibalism as a punishment 
in, 827. 

Pi -kin, seaport and district, name of 
Jih-nan changed to, 292 ; incor- 
porated with Campa, 292 ; extent of, 
292, 293, 293 n. 1 ; erroneous area 
allotted to, 293 n. 1 ; under Chinese 
domination, 313 ; a famous port, 
313 ; (Chinese expedition landed at, 
781; the Annamese Tl-kafi, 796 ; 
location of, 797 ; connected with 
Hcng Shan, 797. 

Pi-sung, state, location and identifi 
cation of, 718 n. 1. 

Piandang, cape, location of, 813. 

P‘iao, state, 89, 90 n. ; kingdoms 
tributary to, 46 n. 1 ; corresponds 
to tbe present Lower Burma, 56, 
73, 75, 407 ; conuected with Kia-t‘o, 
61 ; Chan-p‘o tributary to, 62 ; 
position of, 73 ; earliest notices of, 
74 ; boundaries of, confused with 
D^-ba, 467 ; other designations of, 
467, 750; king of, 467 ; conquest 
of, 749 ; people of, settled near 
Yun-nan Fu, 750 ; Fcng-yii assisted, 
'against Ceylon, 750. 

P‘iao, tbe, people, their identity with 
the Phyu discussed, 73 ; conquered 
by the Nan -Chao, 74 ; paid homage 
to the Chinese Emperor, 75 ; vassals 
of the Thai empire, 75 ; liabitat of, 

130 n. 1. 

P*iao-ku, kingdom, identified with 
Pegu, 74. 

P*iao-kuo, kingdom, probably identical 
with Pegu, 73. 

Pieh-lo-li, village, tbe port of 
Ceylon, 386 ; identified withBoligam, 
386 n. 3. 

Pieh-tu-lu, a Portuguese sea-c{^tain, 
614 n. ; identical with Rafael 
Prestrello, 654 n. 1. 

Pien-liang, city, the Chinese capital, 
580 ; the ihodern K*ai-f6ng Fu, 
580, 

Pienne-goon-rwa, village , may represent 
Ptolemy’s Berabonna, 47, 48. 

Pillars, the, of Ma-yiian, 231, 232, 
232 n. 1,363. 

Pillow-mount Pass. See Khau Mon, 
pass. 

Pin-su, islands, the Banisai of Ptolemy, 
427 ; other designations of the, 42L 
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Pinang, island, 731. 

Pinang, town, 98. 

Pindola, the famous Arkat, 747. 

Ping-p‘o, the, people, an aboriginal 
race near Canton, 765. 

Pinggan, district, possibly connected 
with P‘o-hwang, 541. 

Pioneer colonizers, 8 1 . 

Piracy, 502 n. 4, 503, 503 n. 1 ; tribes 
adaicted to, 156. 

Pirada, stale, probably identical with 
Pedada, 627, 688 n. 1. 

Pi^tapura, Pittapura, city, connected 
with Ptolemy’s Pityndra Metropolis, 
668 n. 3. 

Pithonobaste, a mart, identification of, 
7, 731 ; identified with Banthai- 
ma6, 192 ; connected with Pc-t*ou, 
210 ; the ^eat entrepdt of trade 
with the Fu-nan empire, 212 ; 
etymology of the name, 731, 732. 

Pityndra Metropolis, the capital of 
Maisolia, 668 n. 3 ; connected with 
Pittapura, 668 n. 3. 

PliL Bilk, a kind of stui'geon, 283, 
283 n. 1. 

Pla Bbm, 283 n. I ; a large edible 
fish, 283. 

Place-names, transformations under- 
gone by, 3, 55 ; Further Indian, 
41 n., 121 ; of India proper, 41 n., 
48 ; Indo-Chinese, 48, 103, 121, 
143; American and Australian, 48 ; 
connection between Indian and 
Indo-Chinese, 121, 138; the courfie 
adopted by Ptolemy in transcribing, 
412 passim. 

Pla/cfa, 43 ; meanings of, 39. 

Plaksa-dvipa, 46 ; identified witH 
Arakan and Burma, 29, 39. 

Plum-tree Hill. See Koi-Mai, hill. 

Plumbago, 88. 

Plumbun, towm, a name applied to 
Quilon, 88. 

P'o, kingdom, 816 ; a contraction of 
Nikobar, 817 ; possibly stands for 
Bharu, 817. 

Pd, p*u, meaning of the word, 352 n., 
565 n. 

Po-ch‘i, state, 614 n. 

P‘o-feng, district, 474 ; identification 
of, discussed, 499, 500 n. 1 ; possibly 
identical with Papan, 499. 

Pd Gopa, king of Campa, 697 n. 1. 

P‘o-hui-kia-lu, P‘o-hui-chia-lu, king- 
dom, 44 n. ; the Barakura of 
Ptolemy, 58. 

P‘o-hwang, state, sent tribute to 
China, 500 n. 1, 503 ; connected 
with Pahang, 503 n. 1 ; suggested 
identification of, 641 ; title conferred 


on the ruler of, 543 ; king of, 
obtains investiture, 543 ; location 
of, 824. 

P‘o-hw'ei-ka-lu, kingdom, identified 
with Phariiigara, 467 ; a designation 
of Arakan, 670 n. 1 ; gold and 
silver abundant in, 670 n. 1. 

P*o-la, P^o-na, the, people, 295 n. 3. 

P‘o-H, P‘o-lo, ^tate, 98, 757, 760; 
terms applM to the island of Bali, 
110; proDably refer to Perimula or 
Palanda, 110 ; connected with 
Sumatra, 473 ; also designated Ma-li, 
49 1 ; ponies and carbuncles obtained 
from, 491 ; inhabitants skilled in 
throwing quoits, 491 ; coral obtained 
from, 493 ; peculiar trading customs 
at, 493, 493 n. 3 ; description of 
the inhabitants of, 493, 493 n. 3 ; 
cessation of Chinese intercourse with, 
494 ; location of, 494 ; identification 
of, discussed, 494, 495, 495 n. 1, 584 
n. 3, 772, 815 ; extent of, 496, 
496 n. 1 ; noted for tortoise-shell, 
671 n. 

Po-li, state, location of, 496, 496 n. 2 ; 
description of the natives of, 496 
u. 2; identification of, 718n. 1,815. 

P6 Ling, 697, 697 n. 1 ; a prince of 
Campa, 696, 703 ; became raja of 
Acheb, 696, 697, 703. 

Po-ling, state, an alternative name for 
Ho-ling, 472 ; toponymies similar 
to, 488 n. 1. 

Po-lo, P‘o-lo, town, legend respecting 
an image in the temple at, 36C n. ; 
connected with Barah-nagar, 403 n. 

Po-lo-la, kingdom, 155. 

Po-lo-la, the, people, 769. 

P‘o - lo - m6n, state, 470 ; probably 
corresponds with Brahraa-de^a, 471 
(see Corrigenda ,813,814); suggested 
identification of, 547, 749, 813, 814. 
See also Ta-ts4n P*o-lo-men ; Hsiao 
P‘o-lo-men. 

Po-lo-sa, P*o-lo-so, kingdom, location 
and identification of, 741-2, 831 ; 
other designations of , 831. 

P*o-lou, location of, 824. 

P*o-lu, country, 816 ; possibly identical 
with Perlak, 817. 

P*o-lu-cbia-8z, town, early capital of 
Ho-ling, 472 ; possible derivation 
of, 472 n. 3 ; possibly connected 
with Prakasai, 472 n. 3, 603 ; the 
residence of King Ki-yen, 504. 

P*o-lu-ka-8i, Polukiasze. See P‘o-la- 
chia-sz, town. 

P*o - lu - shih, island, erroneously 
identified with Perla^, 429 ; corre- 
sponds to Bariis and the Barusai 
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Islands, 430, 584 n. 3, 610 ; a 
dependency of lSri>Bhoja, 619. 

Po-lu-sse, island, location of, 429. 

Pd-Nagar, the temple of, 265, 267, 
545 ; the tutelary goddess of Gampa, 
265 ; the goddess Devi, 266 ; in- 
scription, 772. 

Pu-nan, district, established, 59. 

P‘o-ni, state, identihcation of, 512, 
513 ; identified with Panel, 513 ; 
unconnected with Brunei, 513 ; 
traded with Canton, 515 n. 1. 

Pd Parichan, king of Campa, 697 n. 1. 

P6 Rome, a deity or hero worshipped 
by the Ohara, 236 ; identical with 
Vrah Romap^a, 236. 

Po-8z, kingdom, 813, 814; identifi- 
cation of, discussed, 471 n. 2, 679, 
679 n. 1, 681, 682, 700 ; other 
toponj’mics connected with, 673 ; 
probably an old Arab and Persian 
settlement, 679 ; connected with 
Su-men-ta-la, 679 n. 1 ; a desig- 
nation of part of Sumatra, 681, 
700 ; sent presents to Nan- Chao, 
819. 

P‘o-ta*, state, 541 n. 1, 542, 81ti; 
possibly connected with Batta, 470 
n. 1, 540 n. 1 ; tributary to China, 
500 n. 1, 543; location of, 541; 
other designations of, 541 ; ruler 
of, 543 ; title conferred on the 
ruler of, 543 ; last mention of, 543 ; 
identification of, 822. 

P‘o-t6ng, district, erroneously identified 
with Ball, 473, 490 n. 1 ; location 
of, 473, 473 n. 3 ; probably an 
abbreviation of To-p‘o-teng, 489, 
490 ; possibly a designatiop of Pulo 
Butong, 489 ; suggested identification 
of, 489, 489 n. 1. 

Po U Daung inscription, 57, 62 n. 2, 
65, 65 n. 3, 66, 138 ; a translation 
of the, corrected, 166 n. 1. 

Poduko, town, identified with Pondi- 
cherry, 25. 

Pogalang, founder of Bal Hangov, 
697 n. 1. 

Islands. See Pageh, island. 

Poison, trees bearing, 599 n. 4. 

Pokkhara, district, a designation of 
Dala, 41 n. 

Pol6, river, connected with Po - li, 
815. 

Polibothra, city, also designated Patali- 
putra, 594 ; lambulus carried to, 
594. 

Pond of the Gold Ingots. See Gold 
Ingots, the Pond of the. 

Pondaung Mountains, possibly included 
in Ptolemy *s Maiandros, 832. 


Pondicherry, town, the PodukS of 
Ptolemy, 25. 

Ponies from P*o-li, 491. 

Pontain Islands. See Petam Islands. 

Pontameas. See Banthai-maS, district 
and mart. 

Ponteay - m5as. See Banthai - raa^, 
district and mart. 

Pontiang. See Asin, river. 

Pontiano. See Bauthai-mad, district 
and mart. 

Por, Poru. See P‘hyu, the, people. 

Porr, the, people, identified with the 
C‘h6ng, 769. 

Portuguese, 94, 113 n. 3 ; maps, 46, 
50, 85 ; Sumatra tributary to the, 
653, 654. 

Poru, the, people, identification of, 
129, 130. 

Posinara, town, 835 ; connected with 
the P‘u-t8Z, 121 ; identification of, 
739, 762, 763 ; the name discussed, 
762, 763. 

Pragjyoti 9 -pur, Pragjyoti^a, district, 
286 ; the ancient name of Asam, 
138 ; now called Gauhati, 286 n. 1. 

Prahu, mountain, ruins of Saiva temples 
found on, 610 n. 1. 

Prakaii, a district of Pi-kin, 292 ; 
y>robably the Pagrasa of Ptolemy, 
295, 731 ; two princesses from, 
invade P*hfien, 295 n. 3 ; a desig- 
nation of Culani, 296 ; amalgamated 
with Miiang P*huen, 296 ; also 
designated Pi-kin, 312, 313. 

Prakau, city, a synonym of KOt-thc 
or Kortatna, 294. 

Prakasai, city, 95 ; the original seat 
of government in Perak, 472 n. 3 ; 
probably identical with P‘o-lu-ka-8i, 
505 ; capital of Sh5-p‘o, 544. 

Prakft words and terms, 106, 118, 
140 

Pralambana, kingdom, a designation of 
Palembang, 674. 

Praaon, cape, 26. 

Prasuluka - nagara. See Pasuluka, 
kingdom. 

Prathama Yava, island, possibly 
identical with Jabah, 552. 

Prathama-ceti, monument, a gigantic 
raire, 188 ; date of erection of the, 
discussed, 189 ; discoveries made 
during excavations at the, 189 ; 
position of the, 189. 

Prathom-cedi, 188. 

Prawns, petnfied, found at Bratail, 
558 n. 4. 

Pre- Aryan population of India, 101, 
102, 103. 

Pre -Chinese populations of China, 
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chiefly of MuiS-Annain race, 131 
n. 2 ; a designation of the, 153. 
Precious stones of Sumatra, 647. 
Prestrello, llafael, 654 n. 1 ; a prisoner 
in China, 614 ii. ; pepper merchant, 
654. • 

Priaman, pepper produced at, 454 n. I ; 
a possession of Acheh, 706 ; gold- 
mines in, 706. 

Priest, Brahman, employment of, 122. 
Proine, district, 62, 69, 70 ; identified 
with Maramma, 55 ; l.,o\ver Burma 
subject to the kings of, 65 ; other 
designations of, 113. 

Prome, Old, city, 69, 70, 73, 75, 113; 
the Mareura of Ptolemy, 33, 66, 
67 ; capital of the Talaing kingdom, 
33 ; destruction of, 33 ; foundation 
of, 66 ; ancient name of, 66 ; ceases 
in be a capital, 67 ; the Maurya’s 
capital, 67 ; the P‘hyu settled at, 
365, 370 ; identification of, 738. 
Prong, district, included or identical 
with Kra, 112. 

Pronubial Hill. See Koi-mai, hill. 
Profaka, the, people, 120 ; name con- 
nected with P‘u-tsz, 121. 

Pru. See P‘hyu, the, people. 
Pseudostomou, a mouth of the Ganges, 
744. 

jP*thdif definition of, 775. 

Ptolemy, the commentators of, 2, 51, 
70, 81 , 104, 138 ; erroneous treatment 
of his truns-Gaiigetic geography, 2, 

3 ; reasons for differences of opinion 
among his commentators, 2, 3 ; 
difficulties in identifying his place- 
names in Further India, 3, 4 ; his 
geography of Western China and 
Central Asia, 4 ; method adopted by 
the author in the solution of his 
trans - Gangetic geography, 6-8 ; 
rectification of his measurement 
errors, 9-27, 81, 99; formulae for 
correcting his latitudes and longi- 
tudes, 10-27 ; correct propoilion 
of his latitudes, 20 ; errors in his 
lon^tudes, 20, 21 ; fundamental 
stations of, 21 ; reasons for his error 
regarding the China coast, 26 ; 
reasons for treating his work under 
a new system, 26, 27; editions of 
his geography, 60, 155 n. 1 ; date of 
his geography, 67, 738, 739; his 
limited geographical knowledge, 76, 
81, 104, 134, 457 ; ‘his record of 
the so-called barbarous states, 123; 
his hydrography ahead of modem 
geographers, 376 ; his original MS. 
not now available, 410 ; the course 
adopted by, in transcribing place- 


names, 412 ; his error regarding 
lahadiu, 587, 588 passim, 

P‘u, the name of an influential family 
in Canton, 352 n. 

Pu, the, people, habitat of, 142 
n. 1. 

P‘u, the, people, face -tattooing among, 
367 ; tribes allied to, 369, 369 n. 4, 
804, 805 ; a cannibal and caudate 
tribe, 770; identifi cation of, 770, 
804 ; habitat of, 805. See also P‘uli, 
the, tribe. 

P‘u-ch‘a, the, people, habitat of, 363; 
other designations of, 363 ; of Moii- 
Annam race, 363, 364. 

P‘u-chia-lung, state, a designation of 
Chao-wa, 451 n. 1. 

P‘u-erh, P*u-crl, P‘u-’rh, the, people, 
295 n. 3, 732 ; formation of the 
prefecture of, 362 n. ; the Barrhai 
of Ptolemy, 363, 365, 366, 769 ; 
the habitat of, 363, 366, 367 ; other 
designations of, 363, 769, 805 ; 

offshoots of, 365 ; scattered by the 
Poanui, 366 ; face -tattooing among, 
397, 675 u. t ; suggested relation 
with other tribes, 369. 

P‘u-erh Fu, prefecture of, formed, 

364 n. 2. 

Pu-jen, the, people, 368 ; suggested 
connection with other tribes, 369, 
804, 805. 

P‘u-kan, kingdom, reception of envoys 
from, 625 ; a designation of Pagan, 
625. 

P*u-la, the, people, 364 n. 2, 368, 368 
n. 1, 369, 788 ; description of, 364 ; 
other designations of, 364, 364 n. 2 ; 
identical with Ptolemy’s Barrhai, 

365 ; connected with Ma-la, 368 
n. 1 ; a pygmy race, 803, 804 ; 
habitat of, 803. 

Pu-la-kia, country, a designation of 
P^rak, 98 n. 

P‘u-lo, district, inhabitants of, 718 
n. 1 ; a dependency of Kamhoja, 
718 n. 1; suggested identiflcaiion 
of, 718 n. 1. 

P‘u-lo Chung, the, people, cannibal 
tailed tribes, 718 n. 1 ; inhahitanta 
of P‘u-lo, 718 n.l. 

P*u-long, the, people, connection 
suggested with tne Palaung, 368. 

Pu-mang, the, people, possibly the 
Wei-Pu, 687 n. 6 ; other desig- 
nations of, 687 n. 5, 788. 

P<u-na. See P‘u-la, the, people. 

Pu-ni. See P‘o-ni, state. 

Pu-t‘ou, city, other designations of, 
793 ; the builders of, 793. 

P*u-t8z, the, tribe, 121 n. 1 ; connected 
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with Posinaro, 121 ; connected with 
Nan-Chao, 121 n. 1. 

Pualing, village, in North Malacca, 
488 II. 1. 

Pugniatoa, name given to the ialand 
and inhabitants of Engauo, 409 
n. 2. 

P*uh, the, tribe, 130 n. 1 ; the ruling 
Nan>chao clan, 142 n. 1. See also 
P*u, the, people. 

Puh-lin-pa, kingdom, possibly Palem- 
bang, 613 11 . 1. 

Pukdih. See Ilukam, kingdom. 

Pulai, river, 772 ; location of, 815. 

Pulastya, the mythical ancestor of the 
Rak$asas, 160 n. 2. 

Pulau Chermin, island, 498 n. 3. 

Pulau Tuiiggal. See Bukit Tunggal, 
island. 

Pulindas, the, people, connected with 
the Belandas, 729, 730. 

Puling Cape, other designations of, 
476, 476 n. 1. 

JPitlo ss island. See under specijiv 
names. 

Pulok Lamirl, city, 681 ; introduction 
of Islamism into, 696. 

Punan, the, people, account of, 720 n. 

Punjum, ancient gold-mines at, 477 

n. 1. 

Puntis, the, people, natives of Kwang- 
tung, 131 n. 2. 

PunzaJaing, Panca-long, * Five Rivers,’ 
island ; situation of, 41 n., 831 ; 
identical with Pulo Ayer - tawar, 
509 n. 2 ; connected with T* an -ling, 
831. 

Purlis. See Perils, district. 

Puri^abhaba, river, 835 > connected 
with the name Bepyrrhos, 835. 

Purojava, a division of Saka-dvipa, 
218 ; probably corresponds to 
Ptolemy’s Zabai or Krachel?, 169, 
218 n. 1. 

Puru^ada, the, people, 742. 

Pufkaluvatz, Pu^karavati. See Kale, 
town. 

Puskara, district, the Serike of 
Ptolemy, 249. 

Pufkara-dvTpa, district, name of North 
China and Mongolia, 249. 

Puy an inscription . See Bayang, village. 

Puyaii temple, the, iiosition of, 211. 

Pygmies, 245 n. 3, 247 n., 256, 258, 
803, 804 ; account of, 261, 262, 
686 ; desf;ription of the Ohiau-yau, 
787 ; habitat of, 787, 788 ; identi- 
fication of, 787, 788 ; from Kan- 
chou, 788. 

Pygmies, Negrito. Negrito Pygmies. 

Pyramidal rocks, 713, 723. 


Q 

Qua-Giang, ancient remuins at, 791. 

Quan-to, the, people, an ancient race 
inhabiting Kau-bdng, 356 n. 

Quang-biiih. Kwffng-bin, district. 

Quartz, 40 n. 3, 485 n. 2 ; worship of, 
120 n. (3) ; crystals, 491 n. 1. 

Quedah, seaport, other designations of, 
485 n. 1. 

Quilon, town, called Plumbun, 88 ; 
connected with Kulam-malai, lOl, 
103. 

Quinhon. See Kwl-nbn, city. 

Quinhone Harbour, idcntmed with 
Tlu-nai, 238. 

Quoits, the people of P‘o-li skilled in 
throwing, 491. See also s.v. Oakras. 


R 

Races, movement and distiibution of, 
in Indo-Cbina, 118-30. 

Rach>ja, district, other designations of, 
776. 

Rach-ja, river, other designations of, 
776, 

Rach-ja, village, foundation of, 775. 

Racha. See Arakan, kingdom. 

Racha, city, former capital of Arakan, 

68 , 

Rachado, cape, 686 n. 1. 

Rade, the, people, immigrants to 
Kamboja from the north , 770 ; teeth- 
tiling customary among, 802. 

Raden Vijaya, founder of Majapalift, 
581 n. 1. 

RadT, Rakl, island, 577. 

Radnabad, river and island, 744. 

Rafael Prestrello. See Prestrello, 
Rafael. 

Raheng, 143. 

Rahman. See Ramaiinii, kingdom. 

Rahmi, kingdom, identified with Pegu, 
662 ; other forms of the name, 662. 

Rahulathera, a Buddhist priest, 81 n. 1. 

Railway proposed between Kedah and 
Singora, 79. 

Rainbow, the, 139, 140 ; popular 

belief explanatory of the, 139 n. I. 

Raja Chulan, 261 n. I ; reigned over 
the south of the Malay Peninsula, 
576. 

Raja Suran, identification of, 757. 

Rujadhiraj, king, conquests of, 813. 

Rajagrha, city, name applied to Legya, 
or a city near, 141, 766. 

Rajanha, villi^, 141; location of, 
766 ; an ancient capitid, 766. 

Rajakesarivarman, king, 609 n. 2. 

58 
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Bajapurn, kingdom, ideniiHoatioii of, 
508 n. 

Kaiaraja the (ireit, 624 n. 1 ; of 
Choja, 609 n. ‘2 ; identical with 
,Lo-ch‘a-lo-cha, 609 n. 2. 
Bajata-valukn, river, a desi^nati<»n of 
the TravatT, 741. 

Kajavahisa, the, captured by the kiii^ 
of Achch, 631. 

Rajburl, kingdom, also designated 
llajapura, 508 ii. 

R^endra-CliohiI,R«7]endra-Cho|adeva 
I, king, 609 n. 2, 624 n. 1 ; reign 
of, 83.3 ; an expedition sent by, 
against Kadarani, 83.3. 

Rajendra Choja 11, king of VcngT, 
624 n. 1 ; seized the Chola crown, 
624 u. 1. 

Rajeiidradeva. See Ilajeiidra-Chola 1, 
king. 

Rakan, district, other designations of, 
656 ; a form of Arakan, 668 n. 3 ; 
a possession of Acheh, 705. 
Rakhaing, Rakkhaing, Rakkcng, king- 
dom, name of, not associated with 
the Ruksasas, 37, 38 ; a designation 
of Arakan, 39, 425. 

Rakkahanga, Rakka-pura. See Arakan, 
kingdom. 

Kak^as, the, people, description of, 

260 ; ancestors of the Rak^asas, 
260, 261 ; location of the kingdom 
of, 260 n. 3; descend.'tnts of, 260, 

261 ; survival of the name dis- 
cussed, 261 n. 1. 

Raksasa, application of the term, 38 ; 
various derivatives of the name, 
6.5S. 

Raksasa-dvipa, a do.signatioii of Ceylon , 
497 n.l. 

Raksasas, the, people, 32, 669 ; in- 
habitants of Rakhaing, 37-40 ; 
conquered by Rama, 38 ; said to be 
cannibals, 71 ; a.s pioneer colonizers, 
81 ; colonies founded by, 101 ; 
description of , 103 n. 1 ; the mythical 
ancestor of, 160 n. 2 ; name applied 
to the Cham, 253 n. I ; location of 
the kingdom of, 260 n. 3 ; subdued 
Aji-Saka, 592; inhabitauts of 
Java, 592 ; legendary aboriginal 
inhabitants of Sumatra and Araaan, 
6.57, 658, 669. 

Rakta-myttika. seaport, 98 ; probably 
identical with Mergui, 83. 

Ralej. See Xnlej, isiands. 

Ram, Rami, Hlinin. See Ramni, 
island. 

B&ma, 341 n. I ; the Raksasas con- 
quered b)', 38 ; legend respecting, 
663 ; carried his army into Ceylon, 


663 ; an incarnation of Vi?nu, 663 ; 
epithets applied to, 663, 663 n. 3; 
the demons of Lanka conquered by, 
785. 


Rama, Sea of, a name of the Sea of 
Jjambri, 663 ; explanation of the 
name, 663. 

Rama month. 6£4 n. 1. 

Rama’s Bridge, a legendary jetty 
across the Sea of Lambri, 663. 
Ramabari, Rama-rari, district, desig- 
nations of l^ambri, 663, 664 n. 1. 
Raman, Ramafinas. Sec Mon, the, 
people. 

Ramanaka-dvipa, district, 698 ; may 
coiTCsimnd to Yen-mo-na, 4 64 n. 2, 
677 ; connected with Armaniin, 464 
II. 2 ; other designations of, 677, 
700 ; a designation of Acheh, 700. 
Ramani. See RaniiiT, island. 
Ramanfia, kingdom, identified with 
Pegu and Arakan, 57, 63, 524 ii., 
535, 662, 809 ; the country of the 
Mon race, 70 ; Ceylon expedition sent 
against, 9.5 ; envoys rrom Ceylon 
imprisoiiod by the’ king of, 535, 
536 ; camphor sent to Ceylon from, 
809. See aho Ramnnfmdesa. 
Ramnilfiadesn , kingdom, 74, 81 n. I ; 
Ptolemy’s coast of the Bosyngeitai, 
(>5 ; extent of, 65, 65 n. 2 ; sub- 
division of, 74 n. 3 ; conquered by 
the Seven Kings, 74 n. 3. See alio 
Ramanfia. 

Ramasura, a form of Rama, 341 n. 1. 
RamathibodI, king, 181 ; a city 
founded by, 183 ; reorganized Kam- 
boja, 195 n. 1. 

Raniavatl, city, the Sambra of Ptolemy, 
45 ; location of, 662. 

Rambai, various places designated, 
.505, 505 n.l. 

Rambra. See Sambra, city. 

Rambri. See Lambri, district. 

Ramenia Point, 662 ; erroneously con- 
nected with Ptolemy’s Cape Maleu- 
kolon, 104. 

Rtime^vara, island, identical with Ram 
Island, 568 ; on the Koromandel 
const, 660 ; name transplanted to 
Arakan, 661 ; various forms of the 
name, 661-4, 

Raiiiva-pura, town, a designation of 
C‘hieng Rung, 138 ; identical with 
Ptolemy’s Rhingiberi, 140. 

Raming. See Laming, district. 
Ramisseram. See Rame.4vara, island. 
Ramnad, district, on the Koromandel 
coast, 660 ; name transplanted to 
Arakan, 661; rarioas forma of the 
name, 661-4. 
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Hamm, island, 424, 561; ideniidcation 
of, 464 n. 2, 568, 568. n. 1, 681, 
699 ; camphor from, 559 ; a desijc- 
nation of Lambri, 559, 662, 663 
n. 2, 664 ; a possossion of Zabej, 
559, 561, 621 ; ruled by the Maha- 
raja of Zabej, 621, 700 ; other 
desi^^nations of, 662 ; acc«)unt of the 
natives of, 686, 686 n. 2, 699, 

701 ; j>roductions of, 699, 700, 702 ; 
extent of, 699, 700, 702; animals 
of, 699 ; account of, 700. 

Ramri, island. 45. 

Kamu, 36, 155. , 

Ranej, term applied to the Cocos 
Islands, 570. 

Kanej. iiee Zabej, kingdom. 

Raiigabari, 286 ; other forms of the 
name, 138 ; now called Gaiihati, 
286 n. 1. 

Bangch. See Legob, district. 

Kanghn, town, 41 n., 75 ; erroneously 
connected with Lo-k*eng, 38 n. 2 ; 
the Shwe Dagon pagoda of, 46, 76, 
77 ; the Heaynga of Ptolemy, 72, 
76, 77 ; other designations of, 425, 
523 n. 2, 811; boatraces at, 662 
n. 2. 

Rang^n River, 72. 

Ranong, district, also desiguated 
Takua-thai, 87; tin - ore abounds 
at, 91. 

Ransang. See Panchur, island. 

Rantei, state, identification of, 688, 
688 n.l. 

RaSang. See Burmanaka, district. 

Ratna-dvipa, 589 n, ; a designation of 
Ceylon, 423 n. 1. 

Raub*, ancient gold-mines at, 477 n. 1. 

Havana, the Raksasa king of Ceylon, 
658 ; islands taken from the Nagas 
by, 658 ; conquests of, 669 

Ravi. See Iravnti, river. 

Rayat Saut. See Oraiig Akhye, the, 
people. 

Rayat Utan, the, tribes, 261 ii. 1, 

Rei Re, city, a seaport, 86 ; per- 
versions of the name, 717 n. 1. 

Red God, the, 782. 

Red River, the, 152, 153 ; connected 
with the Soug-koi, 125 ; other desig- 
nations of, 125, 314, 315, 315 a, 1, 
316 n., 798 ; laud on the, occupied 
by the Ts‘wan, 125 ; the chief 
stream of the IIu-n5i, 314 ; the 
Dorias of Ptolemy, 317, 318; eu- 
largoment of the delta of, 799. 

Rejang writing, ancient bamboo tablets 
in, 597 u. 1 ; connected with 
Phoenician writing, 597 n. 1. 

Relic, a sacred, of tne Andamans, 390. 


Relic - casket of Buddha’s remains, 
enshrined at Dharanikota, 108 ; 
onedosed in a great stupa at Ruan- 
Avelli, 108. 

Rem. See I.em, Muang. 

Remains, ancient. Ruins, 

Rendezvous Island, a designation of 
Buuwai Island, 712. 

Rhingiberi, city, identified with C‘hieng 
Rung, 138, 140, 142, 734 ; 'wrongly 
located in Asam, 138 ; other desig- 
nations of, 138 ; derivation of the 
name, 734. 

Rhinoceros, 699, 830 ; three kinds of, 
in Asam, 833. 

Rhinoceros horns, 476. 

Rhio-Linga Archipelago, 4 75; tribes 
inhabiting the, 503. 

Riabu, island, one of the Auambas, 716. 

Riabu group, a designation of the 
South Auambas, 722. 

Riah, district, location of, 443. 

Riau. See DhuJ.ail, island. 

Ribah, district, camphor found in, 
437 n., 667 n. ; location of, 667 n. 

Ribeiro defeated King Massinga, 113 
n. 3. 

Rice, 4 86 n. 2. 

Rice- wine, jars used for, 763. 

Rikkon, Rokkon. See Ligor, kingdom. 

River-serpents, 283 u. 1. 

Rizala, city, connected with Sirisa- 
vatthu, 381 n. 

Robber tribes, 770. 

Robbers, the Country of the. See 
Lestai, district. 

Rochor, river, 261 n. 1, 496. 

llock- crystal, 622. 

Rohmy. See Rahmanna, kingdom. 

Rolling Gold, dead man received in 
the bed of, 390. 

Roma. Sre Arakaii Roma, mountains. 

Romapada, king of the Iiidfi Campa, 
335 11. 1. 

Romapfida, Romapattan, district, the 
name of the southern part of Tonkin, 
235, 235 n. 1, 236. 

Ron River, 779 ; location of, 778. 

Rond (’ap. See Bang, cape. 

Rondo, Palo, description of, 692 ; also 
designated Tepurong, 692. , 

Rong River, identified with the Kiia 
Ron, 797. 

Round Island, identification of, 710. 

Routes, overland, GO, 140 ; across the 
Malay Peninsula, 79, 85, 91, 93, 
94, 106, 109, in, 115. See also 
Sea routes ; Trade routes. 

Rsabha, lull, term connected with 
Arisabion, 63 ; identified with 
An^amat, 104. 
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Biiang, king of Sukhothai, the 0*hawa 
repelled by, 821. 

RuanwelU, 108. 

Rubies (bales rubies), exported from 
Upper Tlurma, 39, 39 n. 2 ; origin 
and application of the name, 741. 

Ruby, a wonderful, owned by the king 
of L.an-wu>li, 679 n. 2. 

Rudrasena, temple erected by, 746 ; 
the ruler of Arimaddana-pura, 746. 

Ruins and ancient remains, 218 -21 ; 
on Kyauk-pan-daung, 30 ; about 
the Korbie district, 96 ; in Province 
Wellesley, 98 ; in the Krah district, 
11/5; near Legya and Mone, 141; 
of Miiang Soi, 143 ; of Hair-cutting 
Hall, 171; at Banthai-nia.4, 193; 
at Than "-hi fl, 280 ; at Ba-dii, 281 ; 
of Lw»W6u, 323 ; at Argapura, 458 
n. 2 ; of Sampanago, 746 ; at Au- 
kleu, etc., 779 ; at MT-sdn, Bang-au, 
etc., 791 ; at K6-hva, 798 ; a trip 
to the, of Kaniboja, 825. 

Rukmin, founder of Bhojakata, 393 
n. 3 ; king of the Vidarbhas, 393 n. 3. 

Rum, nrince from, the founder of 
Kedah, 487 n. 1 ; shipwrecked on 
Langkawi, 487 n. 

Rumai, the, people, a designation of 
the Palaung, 805. 

Rumenia Point. Ramenia Point. 

Jtung-kin-nfpn^ ‘rainbow;* 139. 

Rupat Pulo, location of, 816. 

Rupyaka, island, gold and silver-mines 
in, 671 n. ; identification of, 672 n. 

Ryah, king, 443. 


S 

Sa, Francisco de, expedition of, to 
Sunda, 452 n. 1. 

Sa-chi-tan, district, identiHcation of, 
450 n. 2 ; pepper procured from, 
450 n. 2. 

Saj;)*u Ho, a branch of the Black 
^ver, 314 n. 1. 

Saba, Sava, district, place-names con- 
nected with, 517 n. 2 ; a district of 
Sumatra, 690. 

Sabadeibni, islands, 587 ; identified 
with Si-Berut and the Batu group, 
446 ; meaning and origin of the 
name, 447 ; inhabitants of, 447 ; 
term compared with Sabadiu, 447 
n. 2. 

Sabadios, 218. 

Sabadiu, island, name compared with 
Sabadeibai, 447 n. 2 ; an alternative 
name for labadiu, 458, 459, 590; 
other designations, 458, 59G. 


Sabah, village, connected with the 
Sabana of Ptolemy, 100, 516, 522, 
549, 553 ; identical with Chu-po, 
245, 248 ; possibly connected with 
She-p‘o, 522, 526, 549. 

Sabana, a mart, probably identical 
with Selangor, 100, 101 ; may be 
identical with Yen-mo-na, 464 n. 2 ; 
probably the modern Sabah, 616, 
522, 553; possibly connected with 
Sh6-p‘o, 522, 549 ; connected with 
Jawah, 553 ; the name discussed, 
730 ; toponyms similar to, 758- 

Sabana, an Indo-Skythian town, 730. 

Sabang, bay and village on Mau Shan, 
693. 

Sahara, city, 750; erroneously identified 
with Syriara, 72 ; position of, 
coincides with Twaute, 72 ; deri- 
vation of the name, 72, 73, 734 ; 
its site discussed, 72, 75 ; probably 
founded by the Savaras, 75 ; also 
called Suvarnabhumi, 597 n. 1 ; 
connected with Sapattota, 750. 

Sahara, the, people, 258 ; the name 
discussed, 72, 749. See also Savara, 
the, people. 

Sabarai, Ptolemy’s name for the 
Savaras of Orissa, 73. 

Sabba, village, 758. 

Sabon, Sabong, strait, location of, 
758. 

Saborna, island, a possible designation 
of Sumatra, 641 n. 2. 

Saccabandha Hill, Buddha’s footprint 
on, 665 n. 

Sacrifice, 120 n. (3) ; of buffaloes in 
LOang P‘hrali Bang, 146 n. 

Sada, city, 49 ; identified with Sando- 
way, 45, 46 ; an important port in 
Ptolemy’s time, 47 ; ideufification 
of, 728 ; name survives in Thate 
River, 742. 

Sodang. See C*hadang, the. people. 

Saddhamma-nagara. See Tha - htun, 
mart. 

Saddle Island, 714 ; identification of, 
711. 

Sadek, town, fonnerly noted for hard- 
ware, 213 n. 1 ; reasons against its 
being Ptolemy’s Zabai, 214. 

Sadiyti, inhabitants of, 830 ; location 
of, 830. 

Sados, river, 45, 728 ; identification 
of, 47, 742, 743 ; derivation of the 
name, 47. 

Sagging, town, a temple near, 826. 

Sa^a, 834. 

Sagantang Maha - Mem, mountain, 
630 n. 4. 

Sagara, king. See Yicitra Sagara. 
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Sagara, Indu king, 167 ; legend of the, 
transferred to Indo- China, 266. 

Sagara, island, name equivalent to 
Thagora, 265, 266, 268, 788. 

Sagara, town, a port on the I^a-trang 
River, 267 ; renamed Kuthara, 267. 

Sagu, district, 65 ; in Sunaparanta, 
748. 

Sai, district, formerly part of Kelantan, 
484. 

Sai-p*het, native name for the Diamond 
Sands, 108. 

Saleb, Muatig, 143. 

Saigon, river, 731 ; Zabai located on 
the, 215. 

Saigon, town, absorbed by Annani, 215. 

Sailitig directions, 685 ; between Siam 
and Kamhoia, 683 ; from Su-m6n- 
ta-la to Ceylon, 692. 

Sailing distances, calculation of, 52.5. 

St. James, cape, formerly an island, 
215. 

St. John, island, a perversion of 
Skijnug and Shang-ch‘uan, 717 n. 1. 

St. Michael, a statue of, to be erected 
on Mount Bii-vi, 345 n. 

Si. Pierre, island, 711, 714. 

Saiva, district, meaning of, 29 ; 
identified with parts of Aruknn and 
Burma, 29 ; remains of tcmiples of, 
discovered, 610 n. 1. 

Saiva, the, people of Lower Bengal, 
29. 

Sak, the, people, 31, 44, 132, 772, 
803 ; early inhabitants of Burma, 
128, 129, 16.5 ; a trilw of the Mon- 
Auuam race, 130. 

Saka Era, foundation of the, 592, 

. 592 n. 2, .592 n. 3, 

Saka>dvipa, identified with Siam and 
Kamboja, 123, 164, 165, 167, 169 ; 
surrounded by the * Sea of Milk,^ 164, 
165 ; teak-trees abound in, 165 ; 
derivation of the name, 165, 167 ; 
king of, 167. 

Sakai, the, people, 174, 494 n. ; semi- 
wild tribe.s of the Malay Peninsula, 
159 u. 2 ; apparently identical w*ith 
the Kukkuras, 159 ii. 2; the self- 
sWled oiiginal inhabitants of the 
Mfalay Peninsula, 254 n. 1 ; origin 
of the name, 255 n. 1. 

Sakai, the Wild, people, 184 n. 2. 

Sakns, the, people, probably identical 
with the T^k, 166. 

Sakyamnni, his visit to So-tu-roan 
Shan, 386; footprint of, 382 n. 1, 
386, 387 ; recumbent figure of, 
390 n. 1. 

6klk Tat P‘h6m. See Hair-cutting 
Hall. 


Salah-ud-dln, Sultan, king of Acheb» 
704 ; deposed, 704 ; death of, 704. 

Salahaji, district and river, connected 
with ^lelahet, 552 ; identification 
of, 552 n. 2. 

Saluhat. See Relabel., island. 

Salan, Salin. See Saline, island. 

Salang. See Junkceylon, island. 

Salang. See Halung, the, people. 

Salaparang, island, a designation of 
Lombok, 589 n. 

Saleh. See ITpang, river. 

Salet, Selat. See Celates, the, people. 

Salibar, a possession of Acbcb, 706. 

Sallda, a possession of Achch, 706 ; 
gold-mines in, 706. 

Salin, district, 65; in Sunaparanta, 
748. 

Saline, island, alternative name for 
Khaline, 406, 408 ; identical with 
Ts‘wei-lan, 409 ; derivation of the 
name, 409, 410 ; name applied to 
Kar-Nikobar, 410; possibly identical 
with Tilan-chong, 410; name con- 
nected with Seruma, 414. 

Ssilivahana, a mythical Indu king, 592, 
730 ; connected with Aji-Saka, 592. 

i^almali-dvfpa, the Malay Peninsula, 
80, 81, 84, 91 ; derivation of the 
name, 80. 

Salt, from China, 278, 278 n. 3 ; 
<»htained by boiling sea- water, 477, 
477 n. 1. 

Salwiii, river, 39, 41 n., 64, 68, 65, 
76, 91, 93, 113, 114, 118, 119 n. 1 ; 
ancient names for the, 71 ; cannibal 
tribes on the, 72 ; merged into the 
Iravatl by cartographers, 75 ; may 
be the Btisynga of Ptolemy, 75. 

SiTm Sing, prince of C‘hieng Rung, 
139 n. 

Ssm-thau, district, the Country of the 
Three-beaded Men, 787 ; inhabitants 
of, 787. 

Suina-ratthe, See Sri Vijaya Raja- 
dhanl, town. 

Samagama, township, 774, 

Snmnkuruk, district, location of, 645. 

Samala. See T€raala, city, 

Sumana Gotama, an epithet of Buddha, 
387'. 

Samandar, Saraindar, city, location of, 
643 n. 2. 

Samang, the, people, 174, 494 n. ; 
savage Negrito tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, 102, 102 n. 2, 159 n. 2. 

Samanga, the, people, 102. 

Samanta-kuta, a designation of Adam’s 
Peak, 387. 

Samara, Samarcha, district, forms of 
Sumatra, 645 ; identification of. 
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645 ; the people of, 695 ; location 
of, 834. 

Samarade, town, 8, 42, 156 ; identified 
with Sri Vijaya Rajadhani, 24, 170, 
188, 190 ; erroneously identified Avith 
Digor, 169 ; connected with Hflien, 
181 n. 1 ; location of, 187 ; deri- 
vation of the name, 734. 

Samarkand, the Marakaiida of Ptolemy, 
19 ; Ptolemy’s error in distance 
between the * Stone Tower ’ and, 
20 . 

Satnarlilng, Semerliing, district, 575, 
575 n. 3 ; on the Sumatran coast, 
656 ; claimed as a possession of 

Acheb* 705. 

Samatra, town, capital of Sumatra, 
646. 

Sumatra, Samotra, forms of Sumatra, 
653. 

Samawi Bay, 645. , 

Sambalaka II, district, identified with 
Ghamparnn, 834. 

Sambaur, Sambor. See Sambhu, 
district. 

Sambelong, island, the largest of the 
Nikobars, 396 n. 2 {eee Corri- 
enda, 806) ; derivation of the name 
iscussfid, 396 n. 2. 

Saiiibhoja. See Svayambhoja, king- 
dom. 

Sambhor, island, 618 ; a derivative of 
Palerabang, 618. 

Saihbhu, Saihbbu-pura, district, 618; 
connected with Ts‘an-pan, 209, 210 ; 
a name of Siva, 615 ; also applieil 
to Kamboja, 615 -7, 618 n. 1 , deri- 
vation of the name, 617, 618. 

dambhuvarman, discovery of the stela 
of, 781. 

Sambilam, Pulo, location of, 806. 

Saraboja. See Kamboja, kingdom. 

Sambor, Straits of, 618, 618 n. 2. 

Sambra, city, identified with RamavatT, 
45 ; derivation of the name, 734 ; 
name connected with the Surma 
Mountain, 742. 

Sambra, the name of a deity, 742. 

Sambujara, kingdom, a name of Kam- 
boja, 825. 

Sami, Samira, Samiras. See Zamlrai, 
the, people. 

Samiddno, Samitho. See Mitbo, town. 

Sammudara, state, a designation of 
Sumatni, 655 ; king of Acheb and, 
655. 

Sammuti Deva, founder of Sandowoy, 
45. 

Sampunago, ruins of, 746. 

Sameapurba, king, possible identifies* 
Uon of, 629. 


Samudra (a form of Sumatra), city, 
644 ; foundation of, 644. 

Samudra, village, location of, 656. 

Samudra, Samudra - giri, island, a 
designation of Giri Island, 658 ; 
po.«SLbly a designation of Sumatra, 
658 ; supposed origin of the name, 
658 ; Buddha’s visit to, 664 ; legend 
of the peregrinations of the, 669 ; 
introduction of Islainism into, 696 ; 
conquest of, 704. 

Samudra Daru-l-Salam (a form of 
Sumatra), city, 644 ; name assumed 
upon the introduction of Islamism, 
644. 

Samudra Gupta, king of Magadha, 57, 
60, 61 ; conquests of, 668 n. 3. 

Samudra-pura, town, its identity un- 
known, 220 ; possibly connected 
with Mi-tho, 220, 221 n. 1. 

San-bo-tsai. See San-fo-ch‘i, kingdom. 

San-ch‘i-chiang, district, an alternative 
name for Son-tbi, 336 ; identification 
of, 801. 

San-fo-ch‘i, kingdom, a designation of 
Palembang, 89, 470, 512, 547, 566 ; 
location of, 470, 602 ; title of the 
king of, 565 n., 666 n. ; sent tribute 
to China, 567, 621, 624 ; other 
designations of, 580, 614, 621 ; pro- 
ductions of, 591 n. 1, 621 ; identity 
with Kan-t‘o-li doubtful, 602, 603, 
603 n. 3 ; kings of, 621-30 ; list of 
merchandise from, 622 ; ships from, 
sent to China, 622 ; invaded by 
Sh§-p*o, 622 ; envoy from, honoured 
in China, 623 ; Chu-lien tributary 
to, 624, 624 n. 1, 625 ; a dignitary 
from, arrives at Canton, 624 ; a 
letter from the king’s daughter at, 
624 ; the palace of the king of, to 
be roofed with copper, 625 ; in- 
vestiture accorded to tho king of, 
626 ; expensive presents in return 
for tribute from, 625 ; missions 
from, no longer to come to the 
Chinese Court, 625 ; fifteen states 
subject to, 626^8 ; trade of, 628-30 ; 
divided into three principalities, 
629 ; Chinese rule in, 630, 631 ; 
location of the capital of, 631 ; 
conquered by Java, 630 ; name 
changed to Chiu-chiang, 630 ; a 
vassal of Java, 637 n. 1 ; Lan-wu-li 
tributary to, 679 n. 2, 

San-fo-Hsii, island, location of, 617 ; 
identifi.cation of, 617. 

Sati-ho, cape, connected -with Hsin- 
chou, 242. 

San-mSng^ explanation of the term, 
139 n. 
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San-tai-chiang, district and river, 
801. 

San-t*o, city, identified with Sandn- 
way, 46 n. 1. 

§and&bulat. See §ender-ffilat, island. 

Sandal-fulat. See ^ender-fOlat, island. 

Sandal-wood, 88, 576. 

Sandarfulat. See l^enderfulat, island. 

Sanding, Pulo. See Saudion, island. 

Sandion, island, possibly included in 
Ptolemy’s Sindai, 449 ; also known 
as Pulo Sanding, 456 ; inhabitants 
of, 456. 

Sandoway (Sandw'e), city, derivation 
of, 41 n., 45 n. 2, 46, 46 n. 1 ; 
the Sada of Ptolemy, 45 ; legend 
respecting, 45, 45 n. 2, 742 ; founded 
by Sammuti l)eva, 45 ; erroneously 
identified with Borabonna, 47 ; ite 
connection with Tripura discussed, 
46 n. 2 ; other designations of, 656; 
possibly named after Dvaravati, 742. 

Sandoway, river, 47. 

Sands, 40, 109, 110. 

Sandstone, worship of, 120 n. (3). 

§anf , kingdom, a designation of Campa, 
563 ; conqueretl by the king of 
Lukin, 563 n. 3. 

Sangar, district, identified with 
Ch‘ung-ka-la, 520. 

Sangore, tin-mines at, 470 n.l; identi- 
fication of, 470 n. 1. 

Sangsapurba, king, 618 n. 2. 

Sanh, governor of Hatlen, 196 n. 

§anjl, Senji, country and town, 245 
n. 3 ; account of the men of, 245 
n. 3 ; location of, 245 n. 3 ; con* 
nected with Pigafetta, 247 n., 248 n. ; 
the present Hoi-how, 247 n., 248 n. ; 
hitherto unidentified, 248 n. 

§anji, Senji, Sea of, the Arabic name 
for the Dadhi Ocean, 244 ; location 
of the, 245, 245 n. 3, 249; dangerous 
navigation of the, 245 n. 3 ; con- 
nect^ with llainan Strait, 248 n. 

Sahkassa-rattha, kingdom, a desig- 
nation of Old Pagan, 746. 

Safikhala, Suhkhafa. See Singora, 
town. 

Sanlfeng. See Syriam, island. 

Sanluen. See Salwiu, river. 

Sanskrit, 42 n., 45, 58 n. 2, 63, 82, 
84, 87, 88, 95, 96, 97, 98 passim ; 
us^ in official documeuts and 
inscriptions, 122 ; generally used on 
epigraphic monuments, 211. 

Sanskrit inscriptioDs, found at Pagan, 
60; discovery of, 45 n. 1, 83, 98, 
265 n. 1, 610 n. 1. 

danta-bhaya, district, identified with 
Dvaravati, 46. 


Santom, the, people, other designations 
of, 788. 

Sapan-wood, 477, 478 n. 

Sapang River, an affluent of the 
Bemam River, 758. 

Sapata. See Saraaan, island. 

Sapattota, port, 470 n. I ; governor 
of, 760 ; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Sahara, 750. 

Sapatu, Pulo, 723. 

Sapipati, district, 767. 

Sarabakic Gulf, identified with the 
Gulf of Martaban, 64, 70, 71. 

Sarabaric Gulf. See Sarabakic Gulf. 

Saracen merchants, the, Islamism 
introduced into Perlak by, 695. 

Saran. See Sarasan, island. 

Sarasan, island, erroneously connected 
with the Anambas, 707, 707 n. 2 ; 
conquered by the Javanese, 707; 
other designations of, 707 n. 2, 
708 n. 1, 710, 714 ; one of the 
South Natunas, 707 n. 2, 708 ; 
identification of, 714. 

Sarasvatl, river, 41 n. 

Sarava, Saravatl. See Tharrawaddy, 
district. 

Saravarl, Saravarl, Sarasvatl, Pali 
name for the Salwin River, 71. 

Sarawa, Sarawi, the, people, inhabit- 
ants of Palembang, 667, 667 n. 3, 
612. 

Sarawak in Borneo, 612. 

Sarawi. See Sarirah, district. 

Sarbaza, Serboza, district and city, 
567 ; identical with Sri-Bhoja, 559 ; 
belonging to Zabej, 669 ; the Island 
of Zabej, 561, 562; a designation 
of Palembang, 566, 577, 580, 613 ; 
circuit of, 571 , camphor exported 
from, 572 ; the capital of Zabej, 
577 ; other designations of, 577, 
580, 584, 613, 629 ; ruled by the 
Maharaja of Zabej, 621 ; the 
residence of the Maharaja of Zabej, 
623. 

Snrba, Sarbi, village, a seaport of 
Sumatra, 646; identified with Terlei, 
646. 

Sarleng. See Syriam, island. 

Sarirah, Serira, Seri rah, district and 
town, noted for good camphor, 
437 n. ; other designations of, 562, 
621, 629, 700 ; a designation of 
Palembang, 566, 806 ; terms con- 
nected with, 667 ; a dcnendency of 
China, 567, 623 ; a residence of the 
Maharaja, 567 ; the capital of 
Zabej, 672 ; identical with Sarbaza, 
577, 580 ; description and identifi- 
cation of, 621 ; a possession of the 
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Maharaja of Zabej» 561) 621 ; the 
largest district of i!!aboj, 629 ; loca- 
tioa of) 700. 

Sarjal, island, probably Ptolemy’s 
Khaline, 607 n. 1 ; one of the Niko- 
bars, 808. 

SarpLs Ocean. See Sonef, Sea of. 

Satadru. See Satlej, river. 

Sathbin. See Tha-htun, mart. 

Satlej, river, 41 n. 

Satuf, Satun, district, placed under 
Siam, 484. 

Saturn, Sanskrit names for the planet, 

88 . 

Satyavamian, king, rebuilt the temple 
of Po-Nagar, 267 ; naval victory of, 
645. 

Satyrun, islands, connected with Hsi- 
tung, 717 ; a designation of Siantan, 
722 ; islands included under 
Ptolemy’s, 722 ; name applied to 
the Anambas, 722, 724 ; probable 
origin of the name, 724. 

Satyrs, Islands of the, inhabitants of, 
707 ; location of, 707 ; identified 
with the Anambas, 707 ; the Na tunas 
probably not included in the, 723 ; 
unfortunate identifications of, 723, 
724. 

Sava. See Java, state. 

Sava>giri, the, peoplc^ 749. 

Savages, 158, 612 ; description of the, 
of Lo-ch*a, 554 n. 2. 

Savaka>Mala, Savaka-Malava, king« 
dom, 132 ; states comprised in, 116, 
117 ; a flame applied to Eastern 
Luos, 150 ; a designation of LOang 
P*hrah Bang, 150^ 

Savara, the, people, 749, 808 ; habitat 
of, 73 ; calleu Sabarai by Ptolemy, 
73 ; the probable founders of Sahara, 
75. See aUo Nagna>parpa iSavara ; 
Sahara, the, people. 

Savaravatl, town in India, 749, 

Sawadi, town, 747. 

Sawaukhalok, city, 178 n. 1 ; capital 
of Northern Siam, 176 ; the name 
Ch‘ih-t‘u may apply to, 178, 178n. 1, 
507 n. ; Chinese envoys to Siam 
acquainted with, 179. 

Sayam, ‘ the black One,’ the godling 
of the land and soil, 774. 

Sciamnthera, island, a form of Sumatra, 
694 n. 3, 642 n. 1, 652 ; the island 
of Taprobana, 652 ; account of the 
natives of, 652 ; human skulls used 
as currency in, 652. 

Sciantan, islands, native name for the 
Anambas and Natunas, 708 n. 1. 

Sdach^I^hlong ^ term meaning ‘ Fire- 
King,’ 342 n. 1. 


Sdaeh-Toh^ term meaning ‘Water- 
King,’ 342 n. 1. 

Sdok Tok Thom tenmle, 545. 

Se Lake. See Tali Lake. 

Sc-I^an, city, superseded Cheila, 467 
n. 1. 

Se-Ran. See Se-Lan, river. 

‘ Sea of Sands,’ the, 109. 

Sea-pa.sHages, ancient, 47. 

Sea routes, old, 47, 78, 79, 88, 93 ; 
of the Arab navigators, 200 ; from 
Takola to Kattigara, 221, 222 ; 
false theories regarding the Arab, 
252 n. ; from India to China, 475, 
47o n. 2, 606, 606 ii. 4, 607 ; Arab 
and Persian, across the Bay of 
Bengal, 679 ; of Marco Polo, 682 
n. 2 ; from Su-mcn-ta-la to Ceylon, 
692; from China to Java, 713-15; 
through Api Passage, 715 n. 1 ; from 
China to the Straits, in Ptolemy’s 
time, 721 ; between the Anambas 
and Natunas, 722-3. 

Seaports, ancient, 47, 60, 86, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 96, 106, 107, 112, 115. 

Seas, mythical, 136. 

Sebangka, island, 501 u. 2. 

Sebrang, east coast of Sumatra, 641. 

Sec*)ndary stations, Ptolemaic, 17. 

Sedoa. See Sandoway, city. 

Sedu, cape, identification of, 666. 

Seguro, Pulo, 816. 

Seibi, district, on Si-Berut, 446. 

Sein, state, other designations of, 62 ; 
identified with the Arisabion of 
Ptolemy, 62, 63 ; terra applied to 
the territory about Sbenbo, 62 ; Old 
Pagan probably destroyed bv people 
from, 62 ; established by Thai in- 
vaders, 63 ; founded by the Ai-Lau, 
117, 127. 

Sek. See Sak, the, people. 

Sekah, the, people, oe.scription of, 503 
n. 1 ; connected with the Fen jab, 
503 n. 1 ; alleged descendants of the 
Bajau, 503 n. 1 ; other designations 
of, 817 ; possibly connected with 
Scng-chih, 817. 

Selama, Seluma. See Seruma, island. 

SelAmit. See l^elahel:, island. 

Selampura, 834. 

Selun, river and district, location of, 
626. 

Selangor, district, probably the Sabana 
of Ptolemy, 100, 101 ; ivory and 
lignum aloes exported from, 478 n. ; 
also designated Negri Knlang, 758 ; 
possibly connected with Ka-la, 817. 

Seiat Sea, 672 n. ♦ ; derivative of the 
Celates, 80 ; other designations of, 
80, 91, 165, 248, 664. 
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Selat Tebrau. See Singapore Strait, 
Old. 

Selensiug, description of ancient gold- 
mines at, 4 77 n. 1 ; race ot the 
ancient miners at, unknown, 477 
n. 1. 

Selung, ,t)ie, people, 262 ; remnants of 
the Sabnras, 258 ; population of 
the Mergui Archipelago, 274. 

Seinaug, the, people, 255 ; face- 
tattooing among, 367 n. 3 ; of 
Perak, ^657 n. 1 ; probable canni- 
balism of, 661 n. ; identihed with 
the Bila, 786. 

Semung - ujong. See Semujong, 
district. 

Semanthinoi, the, people, connected 
with the Hsie-man, 376. 

Seiiianthinos, mountains, the source of 
Ptolemy’s Seros, 375, 376 ; con- 
nected with the Shih-wan Shan, 
376. 

Sembah, mart, connected with Sabana, 

100 . 

Sembah lliver, an aflluent of the 
Bernam, 758. 

Semberaiii, a nivthical horse, 600 n. 3. 

Sembilan, island, 616, 638. 

Seniescra, city, on Ilia Jana, 047 ; 
identiOcatiou of, 647. 

Semestra, 834. 

Sempang, hamlet, location of, 758. 

Semujong, district, a designation of 
Suiigoi Ujong, 816. 

Sen-oi, language of the C‘hicng, 159 
n. 2. 

Sen-oi, the, people, 159 n. 2 ; nothing 
kiio\yii of the origin of, 349 n. 1. 

S6n-wl, 122; the Shan State of, 142, 
142 n. 1. 

Senang, I’ulo, connected with Ch‘ang- 
yau Island, 815; also called Barn 
Island, 815. 

Sencaza, harbour, its identity with 
Syaugka suggested, 508 n. 

Sender- fOlat, island, location of, 248 n.; 
dangerous navigation at, 248 n., 
782 ; possibly identical with Hainan, 
248 n., 250, 252 n. ; derivation of 
the name, 250 n. 1 ; cannot be 
identiAcd with Pulo Condor^, 250 
n. 1 ; its identihcation discussed, 
250 n. 1, 724 ; possibly the shipping 
port for Sinda, 346 ; connected with 
Sundara - pura, 782 ; other desig- 
nations of, 784, 785. 

Senef, §enf, port, identified with 
ThT-nSi, 238, 249 ; a harbour for 
Arab ships, 238 ; connected with 
Ilsin-chou, 241, 242, 249; expor- 
tation of eagle- wood from, 242 ; 


inhabitants of, 242 ; the identi- 
fication of the terms Oarape. and, 
improbable, 243, 243 n. 3. 

Senef, S^nf, Sea of, corresponds to 
the Gulf of Tonkin, 166; identical 
w'ith the Ghfta Sea, 237 ; other 
designations of, 237, 238, 239, 240 ; 
identified with 'I’hi-nai harbour, 238 ; 
erroneously identified with Touron 
harbour, *238 ; volcanoes in the, 
072 ; connected with Ptolemy’s Green 
Sea. 673. 

Seng-ch‘i Ch‘eng, city, location of, 
178 n. 1. 

Seng-chia-lio-yii-lan, king of San-fo- 
ch‘i, 629. 

Seng-chih, district, 816 ; suggested 
identity with Ko-ko-seng-chih, 817; 
identification of, discussed, 817. 

Scng-chih slaves, 620, 817 ; presents 
of, 606, 606 n. 2, 547 ; the meaning 
of the term discussed, 506 n, 2, 
818; dancing-girls, 818. 

Seng-chih Nu, a name for Seng-chih 
slaves, 817. 

SenjT. Sec Chenchij, district. 

Sepang, a hill and river, 768. 

Sequeira, Diego I.opez de, calls at 
l*ccem, 653 ; letter written to, 653. 

Ser-rui, See Ilsieu-liu, kingdom. 

Sera Metropolis, 21 ; identified with 
JiO-yang, 15, 16 ; Ptolemy’s reliable 
data concerning, 17 ; a fundamental 
station of Ptolemy, 19 ; site of, 
c<»rres|>onds to I^o-yang, 738. 

Seraga, island, probably identical with 
Sarasan, 714. 

Serdaiig, district, identified with Sheng- 
teng, 817. 

Sorendib, island, a designation of C’eylon, 
422, 700 ; a rendering of labadiu, 
465. 

Seres, land of the. See Serike, district. 

Serika, Serike, disstrict, erroneously 
connected w ith the Peguan. coast, 2 ; 
identified >vith Pu^kara, 249. 

Serira. Saiirah, island. 

Serirah, bay, description of, 664, 673 ; 
the houses of. 664. 

Serns, river, its identification with the 
llsi-yii discusseil, 372, 374, 377 ; 
source of the, 375, 376 ; derivation 
of the name, 735. 

Serpent w'orship, 146 n., 340. 

Serpentine-mines, 523 n. 2. 

Seruma, island, discussion of the term, 
394 n. 1, 409 ; the Naga-dipa Island, 
409, 410, 413, 414, 415 ; later 

extended application of the name, 
410; names connected with, 414, 
417. 
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Seratu, island, connected with Shih> 
^rh-tsz, 712 ; location of, 712. 

Settlements, Phoenician, 596, 699 n., 
828 ; Arabian and Persian, 679. 

Sevdla, Sirala. 4^^^Zibala, island. 

Seren Kings, the, conquer llamahna- 
desa, 74 n. 3 ; their Identity discussed, 
74 n. 3. 

Seven Seas of India and Further 
India, table of identihcations of the, 
725, 726. 

Sba ChS-han. Shah Jehan. 

Sha-ma. See Puntis, the, people. 

Sba-niu-p*i, island, identified with 
Swobi, 710. 

8ha-wu-p*i. See Swobi, island. 

Shah Jehan, 703 ; son of Muhammad 
Shah, 695 ; a descendant of Johan 
Shah, 695 ; Islamism introduced 
into Acheb by, 665 n. 

Shaher-al-Nawi, king of Siam, 645 ; 
identification of, 645. 

Shahrnawi. See Shaher-al-Nawi. 

Sybaroafrah, a form of Sumatra, 653 : 
letter from the lord of, 653. 

Sbams-ud-dfn, also called Chan-sz- 
ting, 822. 

Shan, district, 60. 

Shan, the, race, 31, 68, 120 n. I, 
121 n. 1, 127, 128 n. 1; probably 
driven by Chinese into Yiinnau, 63 ; 
the State of Sein established by the, 
62, 63 ; origin of the name, 70 ; 
Pegu subject to, 74; derivation of 
the name, 186, 187. 

Shan, meaning of the term, 588 n. 1. 

Shan Ch‘ai, the, people, 774. 

Shan-jeii, the, people, designation of 
the Lang-ping, 273 n. 1. 

Shan-po. See Chan-po, state. 

Shandu, the, people, 54, 

Shang-ching, 785 ; a well - known 
seaport, 251 n. 

Shang-lu. See Ilsi-ho. 

Shang.yiian, district, name of part of 
Ohan-ch*eng, 280 n. 2. 

^arbuah, island, 571. 

Shd-li, river, 797 ; identification of, 
781. 

Shc-lung, island, a designation of 
Sarasan, 714. 

ShO-lung Shan, Fastern, island, con- 
nected with Tung Sh6-lung, 710. 

8h6-p‘o, state, 58, 272 n. 1, 463 n. 1, 
467 n. 1, 543 ; a name applied to 
Upper Burma, 55 ; one of the 
eig^nteen kingdoms once tributary to 
P^iao, 66 ; a form of the term Java, 
464 ; other designatLons of, 466, 467, 
466 , 604, 616, 617, 526, 641, 542, 
644 ; identified with Ha-lak, 468; 


identification of, 468, 472, 616, 
617, 526, 644, 646 ; incidents con- 
nected with, 468, 469 ; discrepancies 
in accounts of, 469 n. 3 ; location 
of, 470, 471, 472, 510, 611. 516, 
517, 521, 525 ; productions of, 476, 
477 ; traded with Canton, 515 n. 1 ; 
identified with the Malay Peninsula, 
516, 517 ; limits of, 516 ; also desig- 
nated Ilo-ling, 626, 544 ; the last 
mention of, 540 ; not connected with 
the Island of Java, 540, 540 ii. 2 ; 
visited by Gu^avarman, 541 ; an 
embassy sent td China by, 542 ; Ho- 
lo-tan located in, 542 ; Tonkin 
plundered by the people of, 644, 
545 n. 1 ; defeat^ by Chinese 
troops, 544 ; temple destroyed hy 
the people of, 545 ; San-fo-ch*i 
invaded bv, 622. 

Sh6-p*o, other representations of the 
name, 461 n. 1 ; the three kingdoms 
of, 466-8, 469, 472 ; other designa- 
tions of, 468 ; noted for tortoise- 
shell, 671 n. 

Sh6-p*o (i.e. Sumatra), pepper pro- 
ducing districts, 540 n. 1 ; history 
of, 647-9 ; trade between Canton 
and, 547 ; San-fo-ch*i invaded by, 
647 ; embassy sent to China by, 
547 ; investiture conferred on the 
ruler of, 548 ; king of, 549 ; other 
designations of, 549, 

Shc-p*o, citjr, capital of Ho-ling, 472 ; 
probably identical with the Ha-lak 
Sh6-p‘o, 472 ; a capital city, 604 ; 
connected with the Jawah, 553. 

Sh6-p^o, the island of Java, 480 n. 1. 

8h6-p*o Chou, capital of Ho-lo-tan, 
469 n. 3. 

ShS-p‘o-kuo. See Tu-p‘o-kuo, king- 
dom. 

Sh6-p‘o-P‘o-ta. See She-p‘o-ta. 

She-p‘o-ta, 469 ; a form of the term 
Java, 463, 463 n. 1 ; connected with 
laba^u, 465, 542, 543 ; the name 
discussed, 465 ; other designations 
of, 542, 543. 

^lelahet, island, description of, 550, 
554 ; productions of, 550, 550 n. 1 , 
551 ; the island of the Jabah of, 
550, 651 ; a volcano on, 651, 552 ; 
identification of, 552, 809 ; curious 
man-like animals on, 554, 564 n. 2. 

^elahet., a designation of Malacca 
Strait, 552. 

^elahet, Shelabeth, sea, 663 n. 2, 
664 ; identical with the Ixihita Sea, 
80, 91, 248. 

Sh6n. See T*an, Sein, states. 

Shen State, the, Bhamo, the chief city 
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of, 61, 62 ; Yung Yu-tian, the king 
of, 62 ; probably a Shan kingdom, 
62 ; origin of, 62 ; identical with 
the country round BhiimO, 370. 

Shen invasion, the, 370. 

Shcn-fu, seaport, 800. 

Sh5n - k‘ung Cbiang. river, a desig- 
nation of the Mc-Kh6ng, 135 n. 1, 
286 n. I ; explanation of the name, 
286 n. 1. 

Shen-nung, fabulous Chineso emperor, 
337, 781, 782. 

Shen-si, district, 15. 

Shen-t‘ou, Shen-tu Simla, town. 

Shen- wan, seaport, 527 n. 4, 800 ; an 
important seaport, 250 n. 1. 

Shenbo, city, identified with tlie 
Arisabion of Ptolemy, 61, 63, 734, 
829 ; probably the chief city of 
the Shen state, 62 ; position of, 
corresponds to Arian, 63 ; foundation 
of, 745. 

Sheng-tcng, islet, 816 ; identified with 
Serdang, 817. 

Shields, carried by the Breh, description 
of the, 771. 

Shignan, river, a tributary of the O.vus, 
741. 

Shih-ch‘eng, district, 782. 

Shih-crh-isz, island, identified with 
Serutu, 712. 

Shih Huang- ti, the pretended founder 
of Lin-i, 230. 

Shih-Lang, the, tribe, 272 n. 4. 

Shih-li Ch‘a-ta-lo, district, identical 
with Prome, 113. 

Shih-li Chiu- mo, ruler of Chiu-rai, 

202 . 

Shih - li Fo - shih, a designatiou of 
Palembang, 429, 527, 566 ; location 
of, discussed, 481, 482, 483 ; 

fourteen cities and two states in, 
482 ; identified with Sumatra, 483 ; 
other designations of, 611, 619 ; 
origin and meaning of the name, 
613, 614 ; names connected with, 
613, 614 ; disappearance of the 
name, 614; capital of, 619; trade 
of, 619; gold abundant in, 619; 
dependencies of, 619. 

Shih-li P‘o-ta T*o-a-lo-pa-rao, king, 
470, 470 n. 1. ^ . 

8bi-li Tieh-hwa, king of San-fo-ch‘i, 
623. 

Shih-li-U-ya, king of San-fo-ch*i, 622 ; 
other names attribute to, 622- 

Shih-nai. See Thi-n5i, port. 

Shih.p‘o-lo-na-lin-fo, king, 602 n. 1. 

Shih-wan Shan, mountmns, lo^tion 
of, 376 ; connected with Ptolemy s 
SSmanthinos, 376. 


Shi Wan-sui, commander ^in- chief of 
Chinese forces, 126. 

Shillong, identified with Alosanga, 
830, 832. 

Sliiiiuio Taka-oku, prince of Japan, 
525 n. 1. 

SUom-ben, the, tribe, 806 ; of the 
Andaman - Xikobars, 389 n. 4, 
396 n. 2. 

Sbong-tsym. See Shwang-chien, the, 
tribe. 

Shu, state, annihilated by the Ts4n, 
320 n. 1. 

Shu-ebiang, river, the SObanas of 
Ptolemy, 192 ; a designation of the 
Kap‘hong Som, 192. 

Shu-po. Ste Chu-po, the, people. 

Shu-po. See Chu-po, kingdom. 

Shun-ta, state, identification of, 451 
n. 1 ; a designation of Chao-wa, 451 
u. 1. 

Shunning- Fu, 792. 

Shwa, term applied to the Chinese, 
131 n. 2. 

Shwang-chien, the, tribe, the clothing 
of, 246 n. 

Shw6 Dagon Pagoda, at Rangoon, 46 ; 
the origin of the, 76 ; legend con- 
nected with the, 77- 

ShwS-tshandaw pagoda, the, 72; by 
whom built, 72. 

Shwd-va, city, a designation of Ava, 
56. 

Shwegyin, district, 85. 

Shwei^Chen-la, explanation of the 
term, 342 n. 1. 

Shwei~ehe, suggested explanation of 
the term, 342 n. 1. , ^ 

Shweli, valley and river, identified 
with Nam Mau, 63, 467 n. 1. 

Si-berut, Si-biru, island, identified 
with Ptolemy’s Sabadeibai, 406 ; 
off the coast of Sumatra, 419; in- 
habited by the Mnntawi, 448. 

Si-Boga, city and district, location of, 
584 n. 2. 

Si-Jawi-jawi, settlement, 517 n. 2. 

Si-Kabau. See Si-Porah, island. 

Si-Malandan, a bay on Si-Malur, 
422. 

Si-Malur, islands, connected with the 
Maniolai, 421 ; possibly included in 
Ptolemy’s Barusai, 446 ; incorrectly 
designated Pulo Babi, 446. 

Si-niu, river, 15. 

Si-pan, river, an affluent of the Me- 
Yom, 143. , ^ . 

Si-Pasei, the alleged name of a dog 
after whom Pasai was named, 613 

ST-^pob , town, doubtful connection with 
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Lasippa, 142, 767 ; other desig- 
nations of, 766, 766 n. 1, 767 ; 
location of, 767. 

Si-porah, island, inhabited by the 
Mantawi, 448 ; probably included 
in Ptolemy’s Sindai, 449." 

Si-shd-li, city, 471. 

Si-you. See Ilsi-yii, river. 

8ia-po, the, people, 766; of Fu-chou, 
i:n n. 2. 

Siak, district, wild hairy tribes of, 
556 n. 2, 657 n. 1, 686, 687, 817 ; 
possibly tlie district of the Seng-chih 
slaves, 817. 

Siam, kingdom, 8, 34, 73, 83, 84 n. 2, 
103, 116, 122, 129, 131 ; early 
history of, 1, 70, 94, 101 ; Syama- 
ra^tra, a designation of Lower, 65 ; 
included in Fu-nan, 93 ; the south- 
west of, identical with P‘aii-p*an, 
106, 113; Paji MS. chronicle of 
Lamp*hun discovered in, 107 ; in- 
scriptions and chronicles in, 109, 
114, 151 ; Ligor subject to, 111 n. 1 ; 
other designations ‘ of, 113, 123; 
Ptolemy’s country ot the Doanai 
identibed with Lower, 149 ; the 
region of the I^estai included 
Southern, 156 ; south ^coasts of, 
nohid for piracy, 156 ; Saka-dvipa 
identical with Kamboja and, 164, 
165, 169 ; bmk-trees abound in, 
165 ; the Saniurade of Ptolemy, 
170 ; meaning and derivation of the 
name, 170, 174, 178 ; three principal 
states included in, 176 ; threw off 
their subjection to Kamboja, 176 ; 
the oldest city ai Southern, 190 ; 
camphor produced in, 438 n. 1 ; 
other designations of, 469 n. 3, 532, 
574 n. 3, 742 ; the Palatine Law' 
of, 531 ; states tributary to, 532 ; 
method of writing royal letters of 
state from, 532, 532 ii. 2 ; Sukhuthai 
the capital of, 532 ; king of, repelled 
the C*hawa, 548, 821 ; Pasai cap- 
tured by the king of, 645 ; complaints 
made to China against, 650 ; 
suzerainty over Pasai claimed by, 
650 ; language of the hill tribes 
of Northern, 687 ; British treaty 
with, 756 ; sources of information 
respecting, 774 ; Kamboja laid 
waste by, 789. See also Syama, 
kingdom. 

Siam, city, a designation of .^uthia, 
IST* ; identified with Sri Vijaya- 
rajadhani, 188. 

Siam, Gulf of, 8, 22, 79, 85, 94, 99, 
101, 113. 156, 157, 160 ; Ptolemy’s 
geography of the, 6, 7 ; Ptolemy’s 


error in the coast of the, 23, 24, 81, 
188 ; the J^stai of Ptolemy, 81 ; 
ancient name of the, 102, 110; 
connected with Ch‘ih llai, 248 ; 
identified with the Perimulik Gulf, 
761 . 

SiameBo, the, origin of the name, 70 ; 
description of, 170, 171 ; camphor 
made by, 435 n. 3 ; fleets of, pro- 
ceeded along the Me-Khong, 776. 

Siamese records and monuments, 107, 
108, 151. 

Siamese tones, 226 n. 1. 

Siamo- Burmese wars, trade stoppage 
caused by, 94. 

Siautan Group, islands, a designation 
of the Great Anambas, 722. 

Siatau, Siautan, island, 708 ; also 
transcribed Hsi-tung. 709 ; also 
designated Ter ainpah, 715 ; included 
in Ptolemy’s Satyron, »722 ; good 
anchorage at, 722 ; one of the 
Anambas, 707, 707 n. 2, 715 ; con- 
quered by the Javanese, 707. 

Sih-song P‘hau-na Lu, townships, 
138, 139 n. 

Sibsngar, district, 154. 

Sidfibulat. See §ender-fulat, island. 

Sidantara, town, identical with Miiang- 
Khong, 136 ; cannot be connect^ 
w'ith ^f-p‘han-don, 137. 

Sidantara, Sidantara - sagara, river, 
name applied to the Me - Khung, 
136. 

Siem. See Jlsien, state. 

Siem-kwok, kingdom, a designation of 
Siam, 532. 

Siemdo, kingdom, a designation of 
Siam, 181 ; capital of, at Ayuthia, 
184. 

Sieu-lw5i, district, formerly called Din- 
Idu, 323. 

Siguijor. See Sikijor, state. 

Sihala, district, 589 n. 

Sihim statue of Buddha, the, 136. 

Sika. See Sekah, the, people. 

Sikijor, state, probably identical with 
Chu-jii, 247 n. 

Silagiri! See Kyauk-taw, hill. 

Silam, Ilia de, a designation of Ceylon, 
834. 

Silan River, 626. 

Silhet, district, 32, 33, 5.3 ; * part of 
Ptolemy’s Kirrhadia, 51 ; identifica- 
tion of, 52. See also Sylhet. 

Silk, from Ache^, 706 ; manufactured 
by the Zabaings, 745. 

Silk-cotton trees, abundant in the 
Malay Peninsula, 80. 

Silkworms, the breeding, of, 51, 52» 
53, 745. 
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Silva, Dom Joao da, Spanish governor 
of Manilla, 534 n. 1. 

Silver, 98, 476, 477 n. 1, 502 ; of 
Argyre, 37, 706 ; terms designating, 
39, 97, 97 n. 1 ; imported into 
Arakan, 43 n. I ; legend of the 
silver city of Tripura, 45 u. 2 ; 
plentiful in Khryse, 670 n. 1. 

Silver Island, 670 n. 1 ; a designation 
of Argyr?, 671 n. ; probably Arakan, 
671 n. 

Silver-mines, 424 n. 2, 671 u., 740, 
741 ; of Arakan, 37, 39 n. 1, 
40 n. 3, 51, 424 ; in the Tenasserim 
district, 164 n. 1 ; near Kalah and 
Serira, 562 ; in Sumatra, 562 n. 2, 
647, 659 n, 2 ; in Balus Island, 
659 n. 2 ; in Burma, 740. 

Silver Sand, River of, iSee Rajata- 
vuluka, river. 

Silver ware manufactures, 627, 628. 

Silver wares, 628. 

Sim, kingdom, 774. 

Sima. See Hsi^mo, queen. 

Sima-devi, queen ot N<»rth Tavoy, 
506 ; probably identical with Queen 
Hsi-mo, 506, 5^4. 

Simha-pura, city, tradition rej^arding, 
423 n. 1 ; a designation of Singa- 
pore, 423 n. 1 ; foundation of, 423 
n. 1 ; connected with Singhanagara, 
508 n. 

Simha-raja, Sihha-rajii, founder of 
Sathbm, 76. 

Simhala, king of Ceylon, saved from 
shipwreck by Kw'an-yiu, 600. 

Simihla, * a beautiful lamp-fire.’ See 
Diamond Island. 

Siraundu, kingdom, a designation of 
Ceylon, 643 n. 2. 

Simylla, 49 ; mart and headland, 48 ; 
identified with Chaul, 48. 

Sin. See Sein, state. 

Sin-liao Fu, a seaport, 251 n. 

Sinai, kingdom, connected with the 
Malay Peninsula, 2 ; Ptolemy’s 
coast of, 26 ; identified with Kraunca, 
249 ; districts included in Ptolemy’s, 
377 . 

Sinai, the, people, inhabitants of 
China north of the Yang-tsz, 377. 

Sinai, Gulf of, the Formosan Channel, 
255. 

Sinbyuyin, king of Burma, 65 n. 3 ; 
tribute sent to, 538. 

Sinda, town, other designations of, 

334, 800 ; identified with Sdn-toi, 
251 n., 264, 335, 348; location of, 

335, 801 ; connected with Sindh, 
338, 801 ; Sendertulat the shipping 
port of, 346 ; connected with the 


Son -tin tribes, 347 ; a chief city 
and mart, 348, 801 ; derivation of 
the name discussed, 349, 735 ; con- 
nected W'ith other place-names, 799, 
800 ; latitude of, discussed, 800 ; 
a seaport, 80 1 . 

Sinda, Islands of, identical with 
Ptolemy’s Sinda i, 456. 

Sinda, Siiiida, a distiict of Sumatra, 
590. 

Sindai, islands, 587 ; corresponds to 
part of the Afantawi Islands, 449 ; 
the name discussed, 449, 450 ; names 
of islands constituting the, 449 ; 
identified with the islands of Sinda, 
456 ; country included under the 
name of, 458. 

Sindang, name apiilied to a village and 
tributary, 450. 

Sindh, Sindhu, state, 41 n. ; connected 
with Sinda, 334, 338 ; a derivation 
of Sindai, 450 ; identilied with 
Hsin-t'o, 450 n. 2. 

Sindh avas, Sindhus, the, people, 347. 

Sindhu. See Indus, river.* 

Sindhu-samganiu, 346, 347. 

Sindhu-sauvira, the, pecqile, identi- 
fication of, 802. 

Sindi. See Indoi, the, people. 

Sindoi, the, people, coirespond to the 
Son-tifi, 356 ; races connected with 
the, 356. 

Sing, Miiang, 133 ; a division of the 
C*hleng Rung kingdom, 139 n. 

Sing-Sing, apes of Chinese legendary 
folk-lore, 788. 

Singapore, state and town, known also 
as llsi-li, 199 n. 4 ; identity with 
Kattigara suggested, 303 n. 1 ; other 
designations of, 498, 498 u. 3, 533, 
775, 777, 815, 821 ; probably 

identical with To-mo-eh‘ang, 498, 
499, 499 n. 2 ; connect^ with 

Singhanagara, 508 n. ; foundation 
of, 548 n. 2, 809 ; an emporium for 
tortoise-shell, 671 n. ; not connected 
with Ch*aiig-yau Island, 815. 

Singapore Strait, 94 ; discovery of the, 
534 n. 1 ; the velocity of currents 
through, 537 n. 2 ; also designated 
Chih Strait, 814, 815, 820. 

Singapore Strait, Old, 534, 575 ; 

description of, 634 n. 1. ^ 

Singhanagara, town, identification of, 
608 n. 

Singkep,. island, connected with Pan* 
chih-pa, 500, 501 n. 1, 504 ; ex- 
tensive and populous, 501 n. 2 ; 
identification of, 617. 

Singkhon, Miiang, village, near the 
iChuu Mdn pass, 753. 
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Sin^ora, Sea of, T*')! ; the term Thale 
Sab ai)plied to the, 771. 

Singrora, toxrn, 7^, 470 n. 1 ; proposj-d 
railway between Kedah and, 70 ; 
formerly an important seaport, 100, 
107. 

Singp‘hos, See Kaohins, the, people. 

Singu Min, kiu^, a Jluriiiese inscription 
of, .538. 

Sifi^uttara. See Srhg^a, hill. 

Sini'uttara-ceti, the orii^imil of the 
Shwe Da<;on pajroda, 70. 

Siiiha^bahu, king" of Kaliuga, 70 n. 1 ; 
founder of Sifiha>pura, 70 n. 1. 

Sihha-pura, town, connected with 
Saddhuniina - nagarai, 70; founded 
by Sihha-rajtt, 76; tin; old capital 
Kulinga, 70, 76 n. 1 ; a Cham 
citadel, 791. 

Siiiha-raja, a prince, founder of Sihha- 
pnra, 76. 

Sinkel, district, camphor found in, 
437 n, ; conquest of, 706. 

t^ihkhon, pass, a designation of the 
Khau M(Jii pass, 7*53. 

Sinologists, work done, and errors 
made by, 608 n. 1. 

Sipou-kii}% W'ieiig. See Wieng Sipou- 
Kay, township. 

Slran, country, sent tribute to Java, 
581 n. 3. ' 

Siratbu, kingdom, identical with Sylhet, 
813 ; other dcHignntion.s of, 813. 

Sirhasson. See Surasan, island. 

Siri-ratthn, town, a designation of 
Serirah, 021 ; connected with Sf 
poll, 767. 

SirisMa. See Rizala, city. 

Sirisavatthu, Sirivnttha, city, connected 
with Rizala or Spate iia, 381 n. 

Si.4uniara. Sc^e Susuara, island. 

SltliaudOu, the mythical sea around 
Meru, 136 ii. 2. 

Sittang, river, 41 n., 52, 65. 

6ivu, 29; temple of, at Pandurauj^a, 
burnt, 545 ; dedication and location 
of the temple of, 545 ; temple of, 
rebuilt, 545 ; also designated »Snnibliu, 
015 ; known also ns I^vara, 789. 

Siva, Hill of. See l^ana, mountaiu. 

Sivi-ra^tra. See Sen-wi, state. 

Skulls, human, used as currency, 
652. 

Slaves, employed for menial work, 
494 n. : sent as presents, 506, 506 
n. 2 ; traffic in, 509 n. 

Snake, 145 ; guarding a sacred relic, 
390. 

* Snake, Essence of the, ’ term designating 
the king of the San-fo-ch*i, 566 n. 


Snakes, a city deserted on account of, 
431 n. 3. 

Snakes, Isle of. See Ahi>dipa, island. 

So. See Sak, the, people. 

So-tu-mun, island, a designation of the 
Nikoburs, 38.5, 396 n. 2, 413; 

description of tlie inhabitants of, 
385 ; legend resiiecting, 385 ; deri- 
vation of the name, 396 n. 2 ; the 
largest of the Tilan-chong Islands, 
413, 414 ; probable identiHcation of, 
413 ; the name discussed, 413, 414, 
416, 417, 418; conuected with 

Dcoban, 414 ; alternative renderings 
of the name, 414 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Agathodaimonos, 416. 

Sobanas, Suhanos, river, probably 
identical with the Kap'hon^ S6m, 
191, 192; ])Ossible designations of, 
192 ; identity with the Kampot 
criticized, 192 ; identification with the 
Sup^han untenable, 192 ; derivation 
of the name, 734, 774. 

Sodra. See Chitraiig, river. 

Sofala, camphor from, 439 n. ^ 

Soi, Miiang, an ancient Lawit city, 143. 

S6i-r3p, estuary, 215. 

Solana, Identified with Hsi-ho, 15. 

•Solomon, Phcenicians trading for, came 
to South India, 597 n. 1. 

Soma. See Kap*hong SOni, river. 

Sombrero Channel, location of, 689. 

Sombrero Islands, erroneously con- 
nected with Mail Shan, 689, 690 n. 1 ; 
identified with (>hauri Island, 689 ; 
origin of tlie name, 689, 806 ; the 
middle Andamans, 806 ; other desig- 
nations of, 809. 

Soinerera. See Sombrero Islands. 

.So’n-tay. See Sou-tiii, town. 

.Son-thai, Siin-thai Tron, district, a 
designation of Thafi-hwa, 346 n. 1. 

.Siin-tin, the, hillmeii, 344 n. 1 ; chief 
of, resided on the Jia-vi Mountain, 
344 ; the chief of the Mountaineers, 
344 ; mythical ini personation of 
mountain tribes, 344, 344 n. 2 ; 
derivation of the term discussed, 
347, 349. 

SOu-tin, river, 346. 

Sun-toi, town and district, the Sioda 
of Pt*>lemy, 2.51 n., 264, 335, 348 ; 
meaning of the name, 334 n. 3 ; 
territoi*ies embraced by, 334 n. 3 ; 
the chief trading centre of the Son- 
tiii near, 345 ; victorious over the 
Thw!-tin, 346 ; derivation of the 
term discussed, 347 ; other desig- 
nations of, 336, 350. 

Sona-parvata, territory, connected with 
Ch*iung-shan, 250 n. 1. 
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So^argaon, town, 53 ; riverine ];>ort of 
Bengal, 400 n. 2. 

Sonathera, first Buddhist missionary 
to Burma, 65 n. 2. 

Sondur, island, connected with Sandar- 
fulat, 724. 

Shnfft term denoting bands of the 
C‘h6ng, 157. 

Song- bo, river, identified with the 
Black River, 125. 

Sdng Chu, river, 801. 

Song Dili, branch of the Red River, 
251 n. 

Song-giang, river, 781. 

SoDg-iang, river, 794. 

Song-kfi, river, 781 ; valley of the, 
occupied by the T 0 ‘wan, 125. 

Song -kit route from Northern India 
to Tonkin, 235. 

Song-khon, a I^au province, tS03. 

SoDj^-koi, river, identified with the Red 
River, 125, 315; a designation of 
the Doriaa, 313. 

Soug-Lu. See Clear River. 

Sdng Mai, river, identified with the 
Lu-jung, 796. 

Sdng Mi-tho. See MT-tho River. 

Sdng Voi, river, jiossibly the Hsiang 
Shwei, 793. 

Songkhla, district, other designations 
ot, 532 n. 1 ; tributary to Siam, 
532 n. 1. 

Sonpaparanta. See Suvannaparauta, 
district. 

Sopheir, 745. 

Sorcerers, the * Fire King,’ 801, 802 ; 
the ‘Water King,’ 801, 802. 

Sousa, Afonso de, expedition sent to 
the Island of Gold bv, 807. 

South Cape, other aesignatiuns of, 
104, 476, 476 n. 1, 759. 

South Chinese races, 129, 131 n, 2. 

Sovira, country or port, 92. 

Spatana, city, connectcjd with Sirisa- 
vatthu, 381 n. 

Spice Islands, noted for tortoise-shell, 
671 n. 

Spices produced in the Moluccas, 812. 

Spices, Island of, 555 ; connected with 
the Bandas and Moluccas, 555. 

Spiuels, 741. 

Spirit worship, 146 ii. 

Spring, a, which turns gravel, etc., 
into gold, 390, 391. 

Springs, hot, 485 n. 2. 

Squat- bodied races, 54. 

Squirrels used as food, 358 n. 2. 

iSramana. See Snmana Gotama. 

Sri Alam, SuUan, king of Achelj, 704 ; 
ex -king of Priaman, 704. 

Sri Bala-varman, king, 543. 


Srl-Biini, Sii-Banbi, city, identidcuiion 
of, 229, 779 ; the capital of Campa, 
563 II. 3, 778; destruction of, 563 
n. 3 ; Dong-hfii on the site of, 779. 

Sri-Bhoja, tow'ii and kingdom, a desig- 
nation of Palembang, 89, 429, 560, 
566, 615, 619 ; other designations 
of, 429, 566, 577, 580, 584, 611, 
640 n. 1, 700 ; an aucieut toponyniic, 
584 ; the capital of Zabej, 611 ; 
places connected with the name of, 
611 ; origin of the name, 611, 612 ; 
the name discusser], 619; mention 
of, omitted bv some historians, 629 ; 
Jambi wrobafcly the early capital of, 
632 ; the term, cannot be connected 
with Zabej, 633 ; connection between 
the Andamans and, 640 n. 1. 

Sri-Ouda-mani Bhumya-deva, king of 
San-fo-ch*i, 623. 

Sri Dharmaraja. See Ligor, kingdom 
and city. 

j5rx Dharmu^oka, king of Magndha, 
123 ; wTccked, 108 ; the. Miii-chia 
claim descent from, 123. 

{§ri-I£uta-luilidan, identical with Sri- 
Natukalah, 579, 580 ; king of San- 
fo-ch‘i, 580 ; the Maharaja of Zabej , 
580. 

Sri Juya I’araineSvara-varman II, a 
Cham king, 275.’ 

^ri-Ksetra, city, ancient name of Old 
Proine, 66 other designations of, 
113. 

Sri Kumu. See Shih-li-Chiu-mo. 

Sri-lohit. See Sehit Sea. 

Sri-Natakalah, king of Zabej, 578, 
579, 580, 621 ; other forms of the 
^ name, 578, 579, 621 ; death of, 579. 

Sri-pada, term denoting a holy foot- 
print, 115. 

Sri Pada-dvara-varman, king, 542. 

Sri Pala -narenrlra , kiug, 602 n. 1. 

^ri Pulinga-varman, king, 543, 543 n.l. 

J^ri Rajendra Coin. See Rajendradeya. 

Sri Rama, 6ri Riima Vikraraa, king 
of Mul-Jawali, 548, 548 n. 2 ; 

reigned on Singapore Island, 648 
n. 2. 

^ri Riima, Lake of, name of an inland 
lake, 684 n. 1. 

Sri Sattanaganahuta, city, 149 n. 1 ; a 
name given to LOang P‘hrab Baog» 
146, 161 ; derivation and meaning 
of the name, 1 46 n. 

Sri Tribhuvana, founder of Singapore, 
648 n. 2. 

Sri Vijaya Rajadhani, town, other 
designations of, 24 ; the Samnrade 
of Ptolemy, 24, 188, 190 ; ancient 
capital of Lower Siam, 24 ; name 
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applied to Ix>wer Siam, />,'> ; u chief 
town of Siam, 176 ; probably Syiima- 
kut, 177 ; description of the remains 
of, 188 ; ancient situation of, 189, 
190 ; causes of its decay, 190 ; the 
oldest city of Southern iSiaiu, 190 ; 
connected vifh Vijaya, 190, 569 n. 

Sjrnf/a,, meaninpf of the term, 77. 

Sfii^a, hill, 77 ; the derivativ«» of 
Besynga, 75, 76 ; an ancient shrine 
on the, 76. 

Srutavarman , king, instituted worship 
of Brahnianic deities in Kamboja, 
204. 

Ssu>li Po-p*o-nan-to-shan-nii, king of 
the Ta K‘un-luii, 755, 822. 

Stalactite caves, 485. 

Statues, legend respecting two brass, 
at Fo-lo-an, 599 ; identificatiou of, 
at Fo-lo-au, 599, 600 ; in Sumatra, 
601. 

Stieu, StTong, the, people, litholatry 
among, 120 u. (8) ; a semi-barbarou"s 
tribe, 159 ; counecte^l with the 
I^ostai, 159, 160; the probable origin 
of, 160, 168. 

Sto-kong, island, the northernmost of 
the Natunas, 710 ; location of, 710. 

Stone -^ge, relics of a, found, 254 

n. 1. 

Stone implements discovered, 219. 

‘Stone Tower,* the, of Ptolemy, 20, 
21 ; idtintilied with liythiuos Pyrgos, 
17, 18 ; a I'undaniental station of 
Ptolemy, 18; erroneous identiheation 
of, 19 ; distance of, from Sera 
Metropoli.s, 19. 

Straits, Sea of the. See Selat Sea. 

‘ Striped-face Pu. * See Pu, the, 
people. 

Stiing-treng, city and district, 186. 

Stupa, a, on the sands of Majerika, 
108 ; of P‘hrali Prathoni, 109. 

Su-kanda, the fisherman king, 650 ; 
attacked the Chinese, but was 
defeated, 650, 651 ; condemned to 
death, 651. 

Su-m5n-na, Sii-men-ta-na, state, a 
form of Sumatra, 644. 

Su>mcn-ta-la, state, a dc.signation of 
Sumatra, 425, 581 n. 3, 648, 678; 
ambergris sent from, 581 n. 3 ; 
the fisher-king of, 645, 650 ; the 
ruler of, designated king, 648, 649 ; 
the ruler of, .summoned to China, 
649 ; death of the king of, 649 ; 
a fisherman manded the queen of, 

649 ; tribute sent annually to China, 

650 ; revolutions in, 650, 655 ; 
Chinese fleet at, 650, 651 ; crimes 
of the slave-king of, 655 ; name of, 


changed to A-ch‘i, 655 ; identifica- 
tion of, 679 n. 1 ; a state of North 
Sumatra, 682. 

Su-mu-tn, Su-mu-tu-la, state, forms of 
Sumatra, 642 n. 2, 644 ; allegiance 
of, to China renewed, 645. 

SubaUp See Suparna. 

Subi, Suwobi. See Swobi; island. 

Subsidence, supposed, of the Lemurian 
continent, 669. 

Subterranean passage, river said to 
pass through a, 137, 137 ii. 1. 

Sudania, Sulama. See Scrurna, island. 

Sudarsana, lake, 164. 

Suddhohana, 491 ; father of Gotama 
Buddha, 491 n. 3. 

Sudbiliiian. See 8o-tu-man, island. 

Sudhammapura, district, identification 
of, 748. 

Sugar, 486 ii. 2. 

Sugata, tent[>]e of, the erection of the, 
746. 

Siigriva, reigued at Kiskindhya, 785. 

Sui Annals, 491. 

Sui dynasty of China, 112. 

Sui-lam, Sulam. See Saline, island. 

Suk. See Sak, tluj people. 

Sukadaiia, district, identified with 
Su-chi-tan, 450 n. 2. 

Sukhada. See Sukhothai, kingdom. 

Sukhodaya, king, 182 n. 1. 

SukhOth.ai, kingdom, lagor subject to 
the kings of, 107 ; inscriptions, 107, 
146 n. 1 ; connecte<l with Cli‘ih-Pu, 
155, 182, 182 u. 1, 469 n. 3, 497 n. 1, 
742 ; capital of Siam, 176, 181, 182, 
183, 184, 532 ; configuration of the 
city, 178 n. 1, 264, 798 ; Chinese 
envoys to Siam acquainted with, 
179; identical with Sukhada, 179, 
182 n. 1, 742 ; also designatecl 
Syama-pade^a, 774; identification of, 
822. 

Sukitau, district, connected Avith Su- 
ebi-tan, 450 n. 2. 

iSukladhanya-raja, prince of Magadha, 
123. 

Sukumara, prince of (Saka-dvipa, 167 ; 
district named after, 167. 

Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, 204. 

Sulaiman, an envoy for China, 644 ; 
mission entrusted to, 821. 

Sulaiman (Solomon), the son of David, 
legendary tomb of, on the Great 
Andaman, 387 ; pilgrimage made to 
the tomb of, 387. 

Sulaman. See So-tu-man, island. 

Sulau. See Talang, volcano. 

Sulphur, 477, 477 n. 1 ; yielded by 
Mount Nakur, 676 n. ; collected by 
the Chinese, 676 n. 
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Sulu, country, noted for tortoise-shell, 
671 n. 

Sumah, island, identification of, 574, 
576 ; connected with Kyuma, 576. 

Suinana-kuta, a designation of Adam’s 
Teak, 387. 

Sumatra, city, foundation of, 642, 
642 n. 1, 642 n. 2, 643. 

Sumatra, state, 22, 89, 634 n. 1 ; 
difficulty of identifying Ptolemy’s 
islands off, 24, 25 ; Buddha’s visit to, 
114, 664, 665 n. ; former terrestrial 
connection wdth Pegu, 402 n. ; 
connected with Ptolemy’s Agatho- 
daimonos, 411, 419; other desig- 
nations of, 425, 463, 483, 517 n. 2, 
552, 554, 556, 568 n. 2, 594 n. 3, 
634 n. 1, 642 n. 1, 642 n. 2, 651, 
652, 654, 658, 670, 671, 673. 678, 
809, 834 ; islands off the west coast 
of, 427 ff. ; camphor from, 437 n. ; 
the best pepper produced at, 454 n. 1 ; 
list of the kingdoms of, 455 n. 1 ; 
Ptolemy’s limited knowledge of, 457 ; 
islands off the coast of, confused with 
the mainland, 457 ; name of Java 
applied to, 461 ii. 1, 635 ; salt 
obtained at, 477 n. 1 ; siBphur 
obtained from, 477 n. 1 ; lignum 
aloes from, 478 u. ; sapau-wood in, 
478 n. ; identical >vith Shih-li Fo- 
shih, 483 ; sixty-seven volcanoes on, 
562, 553; identified with Zabej, 
580; Sarbaza the capital of, 580 ; the 
centre of the ambergris trade, 681 
n. 3 ; Chinese tradition as to the 
limits of, 586; early lack of in- 
formation concerning, 588 ; districts 
on, regarded as islands, 589 n. ; 
districts of, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
590 ; Pt<jlemy’s labadiu corresponds 
to Northern, 593 ; ear - ornaments 
worn on, 594 n. 3 ; the alphabet iu 
use on, 595 ; civilization of, 596-8, 
698 n. 1 ; probably settled by 
Phoenician traaers, 596 ; discussion 
of the various terms used to desig- 
nate, 632-66 ; the Malays of, 636 ; 
history of, 639-56 ; table of names 
applied to, 639-42, 644-56 ; the 
application of 'the name to the whole 
island, 642, 642 n. 1 ; the origin 
and derivation of the name, 642, 
642 n. 1 , 643 ; marriage of the king 
of. 642 n. 2, 644 ; Chdng Ho’s third 
visit to, 651 ; the first Portuguese 
landing on, 653, 826 ; Achin the 
leading state of, 653 ; last mention 
of the state of, 656 ; settled . by the 
Mofi-Khmer, 667 ; traditional con- 
nection of Ceylon and, 669, 681 ; 


possibly a colony of the Uuk$asa 
empire, 669 ; geographical mis- 
apprehensions regarding, 677 ; hairy 
and tailed men of, 687 ; the intro- 
duction of Islamism into, 695, 696 ; 
names for, in the Catalan maps, 834. 

Sumbawa, district, identified with 
Ch‘ung-ka-la, 520. 

Sumbreiro Islands. See Sombrero 
Islands. 

Sumoltra, state, a form of Sumatra, 
646 ; tattooing at, 646, 646 n. I ; 
account of the people of, 679 n. 2. 

Suihsumara. See Susuaru, island. 

Sumutra, state, a form of Sumatra, 645. 

Sun-t‘a, a piratical state, 812 ; identical 
with Sunda, 812. 

Sunanda Kumar a, Miiang Yong over- 
thrown by, 119 II. 1 ; son of the 
Thai chief of C‘hieng Rung, 119 
n. 1 ; murdered the C*hleng chiefs, 
and mastered their country, 119 
n. 1 ; prince of Yong, 139 n. 

Sunaparanta. See Suvannaparanta, 
district. 

Sunda, island y location of, discussed, 
452 n. 1, 453 ; expedition of Francisco 
de Sa to, 452 n. 1. 

Sunda, kingdom, connected with 
Hsin-t‘o, 450 n. 2 ; account of, 
452 n. 1 ; a piratical state, 812 ; 
location and area of, 812. 

Sunda Archipelago, identified with 
Ku^a-dvipa, 237. 

Sunda Land, Sanscrit inscriptions found 
on, 610 n. 1 . 

Sunda Strait, 150, 672 ; route through 
the, probably unknown in Ptolemy’s 
time, 607, 608 n. l. 

Sundara-pura, possibly identical with 
§ender-fulat, 782. 

Sung dynasty of China, 106. 

Sung-ka-la. See Ch‘ung-ka-la, district. 

Sung-tuug Sha, the tire-pit of, 782. 

Sungei Asam Jawa, location of, 516 
n. 3. 

Suugei Baling, stream, 488 n. 1. 

Sungei Cheratiug, river, 514 n. 2. 

Sungei Jarum -mas, river, in Perak, 97. 

Sungei Kliiig, an affluent of the Perak 
River, 488 n. 1 . 

Sungei Malayu, river, 530 n. 4. 

Sungei-mas, river, location of, 97, 756. 

Sungei Thara, affluent of the Kinta 
River, 757. 

Sungei Ujong, district, other desig- 
nations of, 815. 

Sungsang, river, connected with the 
Ohiu-kiang, 617 n. 2. 

Sunkhala, town, ancient name of 
Singora, 106, 519 n. 1. 
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Supanna. See Suparpa. 

Suparna, an epithet of Garuda, 775. 

Supar^a, river, in India, 775. 

Sup^han, Sup‘han-burl. See Ban- 
ahuina>pura, town. 

Sura Sea. See Selat Sea. 

Suran, Raja, of Bijnagar, Perak taken 

. by, 98. 

Suraaena, the, people, connected with 
Suratan, 58. 

Surat, city, 92. 

Suratan, Sura-sthana (?), district, prob- 
ably identified with Sonargaon, 53 ; 
the name applied to Eastern Bengal, 
53. 

Surma, mountain, connected with the 
Sambra, 742. 

Surmii, river, 33. 

Siismins, the, people, identity of, 674. 

Susu, district, 676. 

Susu-susu Bay, 4 48 n. 2. 

Susuara, islet, po.ssibly part of 
Maniolai, 421. 

SuTanna-inall, mountain, holy foot- 
print on the, 1 15, 665 u. 

Suvannabhunii, kingdom, 569 n. ; 
connected with Khrysc, 64 ; ancient 
name of Ramafifia, 70 ; location and 
identification of, 671 n,, 748, 761, 
762 ; other designations of, 762. 

Suvapnaparanta, district, the hinter- 
land of Raniannadesa, 65 ; extent 
of, 65, 749 ; the name discussed, 
748 : list of districts in, 748. 

Suvarna-dvipn, island, the Malay 
Peninsula, 78 ; erroneously con- 
nected with Zabej, 568, 568 n. 2 ; 
identification of, discussed, 568 n. 2, 
672 n. ♦ ; gold and silver-mines in, 
671 n. 

Suvarr^a-mali - dvipa, district, con- 
nected with Malaya-dvipa, 81. 

Suvarna-purl. See Bandhuma-pura, 
town. 

Suvarnabhumf, city, identical with 
Sahara, 597 n. 1. 

Suvarnamali-giri, mountain, 569 n. ; 
Buddha’s footprints on, 80 ; identified 
with Kuta-^afmali peak, 80. 

Svai-thap, province, a division of 
Kamboja, 216 ; derivation of the 
name, 216, 216 n. 1. 

Svarga-loka. See Sawankhalok, city. 

Svayarfibhoja, kingdom, a variant of 
Bhoia, 615. 

Swankhaldk. See Sawankhalok, city. 

Swing-festival at Ligor, 108. 

Swobi, island, 714 ; a designation of 
one of the South Natunas, 707 n. 2 ; 
other desigpiations of, 710. 

8yam. iSfs Sri VijayaBajadhanf, town. 


Syama, kingdom, 774 ; origin and 
application of the name, 178, 179, 
180, 181, 183 ; the name not derived 
trom Shan, 186, 187 ; the antiquity 
of, 190. See also Siam, kingdom. 

Syama, mountain, identification of the, 
177, 178. 

Syama-kuta, kingdom, 773 ; location 
of, discussed, 176, 177, 178 ; 

probably Sri Vijava, 177, 178 ; 
meaning of the word, 177. 

Syama -pade^a, kingdom, a designation 
of SukhOthai, 774.^ 

Syiima-ra^tra. See Sri Vijaya Raja- 
dhaul, town. 

Syamaka, the, people, 774. 

Syangka, district, 507 n., 818 ; 

identification uncertain, 507 n., 

508 n. 

Syatan, Syantan. See Siatan, island. 

Sylhet, kingdom, connected with Ta- 
t8‘in P‘o-lo-men, 813; other desig- 
nations of, 813. See afso Silhet. 

Symbols, insignia of royalty, 67, 15 1. 

Symilla, identification of, 731. 

Synoptical tables. See Tables, synop- 
tical. 

Syria, a designation of Ta-tsin, 60, 
302. 

Syriam, island, 72 ; origin of the 
name, 71 ; other designations of, 
831. 

Sz‘chuen, Sz-ch‘wan, district, 62 n. 4, 
159 ; cave-dwellings of, 169, 772. 

Sz-li Chu-lo-wu-ni Fu-ma-t‘iau-hwa, 
king of San-fo-ch‘i, 623. 

Sz-li Ma-lo-p‘i, king of Snn-fo-ch‘i, 
623 ; senas tribute to China, 623. 


T 

Ta-Chang Hai. See Chang Hai, Sea of. 

Ta-heh Shan Mountains, location of, 
773 ; other designations of, 773. 

Ta-ho, Tai-ho, state, the ancient Tali, 
64, 64 n. 

Ta-hwa-mien, the, people, connected 
with the Damins and Su^mins, 674, 
674 n. 2. 

Ta Kin-sha, river, a designation of the 
Iravati, 792. 

Tik-kiuen, capital at Bong-blen re* 
establkbed by, 799. 

Ta-ku-ma, title of an envoy to China, 
523 n. 2. 

Ta-k*un-lun, kingdom, the Takola of 
Ptolemy, 89, 90, 90 n., 110, 113, 
755 ; location of, 755. 

Ta K*un-lun, the, people, 90; habitat 
of, 755 ; king of, 755. 
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Ta4a, title of an envoy to China, 523 n. 2. 

Ta-li, state, 64, 121 ; the Tuan ruled 
over, 126 n. 3. 

Ta-lu>man, village, anchorage at, 651 ; 
identihcation of, 651. 

Ta-na-ssii-li, province, a form of 
Tenasserim, 783. 

Ta-pan, state, 812 ; identidcation of, 
450, 450 n. 2 ; good pepper procured 
from, 450 n. 2. 

Ta Shd-p‘o, state, 678 ; a designation 
of Malacca, 508 ; identification of, 
considered, 522 ; other designations 
of, 522, 812; possibly connected 
with Sabah and Sabana, 522. 

Ta-shih, kingdom, a designation of 
Acheh, 511, 511 n. 2, 597 n. 1, 
699 ; other designations of, 51 1 n. 2 ; 
the barbarians of, traded with 
Canton, 515 n. 1 ; connected with 
Tarahish, 597 n. 1 ; the name 
discussed, 678, 680, 681 ; probably 
an old Arab and Persian settlement, 
679 ; connected with Su-men-ta-la, 
679 n. 1 ; identical with ArgyrO, 681 ; 
Queen Stina feared by the king of, 
699 ; a K*un-lun slave sent to China 
by, 700 ; location of, 700. 

Ta-tan River, location of, 824. 

Ta Ti, a Wu emperor at Nan -king, 
299 ; tribute received by, 299. 

Ta-ts‘in, country, trade relations of, 
with the Ai-Lao, 60 ; curiosities of, 
scut to China, 60 ; identified with 
Syria, 302; embassy of, 313. 

Ta-t8‘in P‘o-lo-mdn, state, location of, 
813; identified with Sylhet, 813. 

Ta-wai, Ta-wi, _ district, may be 
identical with Alavi, 57. 

Ta-Yaw, river and village, 741. 

Ta-yiian, river, the Cham defeated at 
the, 781. 

Tabiyan, island, a designation of 
Kelong, 715, 722. 

Table, of comparison of the namea for 
camphor, 442, 443 ; of the various 
desigpaations of the Malays of 
Sumatra, 636 ; of identifications 
of the Seven Seas of India and 
Further India, 725, 726. 

Table Hock, 683. 

Tables, i^noptical, 821 ; of the Anda- 
man-Nikobar Archipelago, 404-6 ; 
of the history of Malayu, 535 — 9 ; 
of the history of She-p‘o, 541-9 ; of 
names applied to Sumatra, 639-42, 
644-66; of Achinese ' history, 698- 
706. 

Tafan. See Thafec, district. 

Tagal, town on the north coast of 
Java, 86. 


Tagala, a people and language in the 
Philippines, 86. 

Tagala, seaport, probably identical 
with Thagara-myo, 86. 

Tagalla. See Taik-kula, city. 

Tagals, the, people, writing among, 
595 n. 2. 

Tagaung, kingdom, foundations of, 
62 ; Buperseaed by Old Pagan, 62, 
745 ; the overthrow of, 62, 370, 
745 ; also designated Ilastinapura, 
471 n. 2, 745, 746; king of, 591, 
692 ; location of, 745 ; inscription 
found in the ruins of, 746. 

Tagong dynasty, 122 ; reigning in 
Upper Burma, 30, 67 ; overthrow 
of the, ascribed to the Lau, 59 ; 
kings of the, 70. 

Tahan River, 768. 

T‘ai-lo-ch‘eng, town, connected with 
H^-noi, 330 n. 1. 

Tai-ngiiyen, district, location of, 765 ; 
now called Hsin-ning Chou, 765. 

Tai - ngiiyen, Tci - ngiien. See Hsi- 
yuan-man, the, people. 

T‘ai-p‘ing-yu-chun Shan, island, a 
designation of Mau Shan, 689 ; 
origin of the name discussed, 694. 

Taikf meaning of the term discussed, 
85 n. 1, 753. 

Taik-kula, Takkula, city, 92 ; founda- 
tion of, connected with the Gaudas, 
85 ; other designations of, 85, 86, 
89, 819 ; probably founded by the 
Kalingas or Kolas, 86 ; referred to 
us TIsiao-k‘un-lun, 90, 90 u., 113, 
819 ; various places known as, 730. 

Taik-kula, the, people, 754. 

Tailed tribes, 431 n. 3, 701, 718 n. 1 ; 
account of, 685, 686, 687, 687 n. 5, 
828, 829 ; explanation of alleged, 
687, 687 11. 5 ; in the Anambas, 
718-21 ; cannibalism among, 718 
n. 1 ; description of, in Borneo, 
720 n. 

Tails .worn by the Ai-Lau attached 
to their clothes, 126. 

Tajik. See Ta-shih, kingdom. 

Tajika, a designation of Arabia, 697 
n. 1. 

Tuk, Miiang.the ancient Tak^adila, 180. 

Takkala, Takkula. See Takola, mart. 

Takkola, town, the Takola of Ptolemy, 
92, 93 ; noted before Ptolemy’s 
time, 92. 

Takola, cape, 8, 17, 21, 22, 25 ; 
identified with Cape Papra, 23. 

Takola, a mart, 8, 110, 755 ; Ptolemy’s 
Golden Khersonese begins at, 81, 
222 ; derivation of the name dis- 
cuss^, 86-93, ^54 ; identified with 
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Takopa, 86, 93, 728, 811 ; other 
desij^rnatioiis of, 86, 88, 89, 89 n. 5, 
90, 90 n., 113, 613, 756, 806, 811 ; 
extent of, in Ptolemy’s time, 86, 87 ; 
meaning of the name, 88 ; meaning 
of, applicable to the Malay Peninsula, 
88 ; probably founded by the Kolas, 
89, the importance of, 89, 90, 90 n. ; 
a thriving c*mporium and harbour, 
92-4 ; etymology of the name, 728 ; 
location of, 755. 

Taken- Bapis, probably a designation 
of Sumatra, 641. 

Takbng, Takum. See Dagun, town. 

Takopa. See Takola, ca])e. 

Takopa, town, the Takola of Ptolemy, 
86, 728. 

Taksasila, identified with Miiang Tak, 
180. 

Takiia^ meaning and derivation of the 
term, 87. 

Takna-pa, district, 95 n. 1 ; identified 
with Takopa, 86, 87, 89, 513. 

Takua-thai, district, part of Takola, 
87 ; called also Ranong, 87. 

Takua-thCing, district, inirt of Takrda, 
87 ; statue of Buddha found at, 96 ; 
possibly settled by dog-worshipriers, 
97 ; connected with To-p‘o xeng, 
489. 

Talac^h!, town and province, conquest 
of, 81.3; identification of, 813, 

Talaing. See Taleiig, the, people. 

Talaing empire. See Trikalinga. 

Talang, an active volcano on Sumatra, 
553. 

Talang Islands, 499 n, 3, 771. 

Talang River, 530 n. 4. 

Talanjang, island,, a designation of 
Engano, 409 n. 2 ; tlie natives of, 
go shirk naked, 409 n. 2. 

Taleng, the, race, 74, *174 ; country 
of, 30, 70, 72 ; people of Pegu, 32, 
33, 34; Bassein subject to, .51 ; of 
Mon -Khmer blood, 74 ; harassed by 
the Taungthus, 74 n. 3 ; the builders 
of Thagara-niyo, 86. 

Taleng language, 73. 

Tali Lake, 123, 125, 134 ; other design 
nations of, 64, 64 n. 1, 137, 76.5, 
765 n. 1, 767 ; name of, connected 
with Adeisaga, 64 n. 1 ; the Me- 
Khong supposed to flow through 
the. 137. 

Taluma, state, location of, 524 n. ; 
a designation of Teng-liu-mei, 524 n. ; 
connected with Tanumah, 524 n. 

Tam-thap. See Thap-ba-m6u>tbi6n 
Hill. ' 

Tam-yong, Tan-yang. See Tamiang, 
state. 


Tama, Tamasa. See Dabassa, moun- 
tains. 

Tamala. Sec Temala, city. 

Tamalitti, state, tributary to Burma, 
822 ; possibly connected with Tamu, 
822. 

Tamansai, the, people, connected with 
Tumuntlie, 835. 

Tamanthe, Tamanthi, location of, 835. 

3’araarus, Tumus. See Tamasak, state. 

Tamasak, state, 776, 815; identical 
with Bctuniah, 199 ; other desig- 
nations of, 199, 532, 815, 821 ; 
tributary to Siam, 532, 532 n. 1 ; 
identification of, 670 n. 1, 775 ; the 
old name of Singapore Island, 776. 

Tambapanni, district, 589 n. 

Tambelan Islands, 714. 

Tambesi River, a tributary of the 
Jambi, 587, 630. 

Tambilang River, 825 ; possibly 
ideiiticiu with Tan-raa-ling, 601 
n. 1, 626. 

Tamiang, Taniiyang, Teming, state, 
674 ; identity of, with To-mo- 
ch‘ang improbable, 498 ; location 
of, 617 n. 1 ; MMiku’l Mansur 
transported to, 617 n. 1 ; a state on 
North Sumatra, 682 ; a possession 
of Acheh, 705. 

Tamils, the, people, assisted the Malays 
to attack Ceyton, 629. 

Tamluk, city, also designated Tamra- 
lipti, 527 "n. 3. 

Tamralipta, city, 568 n. 2. 

Tamralipti, district, location of, 627, 
527 n. 3 ; identified with Tamluk, 
527 n.'3. 

Tamraliptikas, the, people of Lower 
Bengal, 29. 

Tamret, the, people identified with 
the C‘h6ng, 769. 

Tamsansai, the, people, habitat of, 
7.33. 

Tamu. See Tugma, town. 

T*an, state, trade relations between 
Ta-t8*in and, 60; Southern bar- 
barians in, 181 n. 1 ; may be 
Ptolemy’s land of Daroasai, 181 n. 1 ; 
identifi^ with Arisabion, 181 n. 1 ; 
location of, 181 n. 1. 

Tan-chou, district, connected with 
Tan-erh, 250 n. 1 ; corresponds to 
West Hainan, 250 n. 1. 

Tan-erh, district, identified with Tan- 
chou, 250 n. 1. 

Tan-erh, the, people, description of, 
257 n. ; the Lestai of I^olemy, 
257 n. ; tattooing among, 773. 

T‘an Ho-chih, a Chinese general, 796 ; 
captured the Ch'^ii-su stronghold, 796. 
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Tan-lau, province, a designation of 
Tenasserim, 784. 

T‘an-ling, district, a dependency of 
To-ko-lo, 830. 

T‘an-ling, island, probably identical 
with Punzalaing, 831 ; not connected 
with Trilingon, 831. 

Tan-liu>mei. Ses Teng-liu-mei, state. 

Tan-lwai, river, probably the Sados of 
Ptolemy, 47. 

Tan-ma>h.si. See Tamasak, state. 

Tan-ma>ling, state, identification of, 
601 n. 1, 626, 8*^5; subject to 
San-fo-ch‘i, 626 ; capital of, 626 ; 
productions and manufactui'es of, 
626, 628 ; location of, 826. 

Tan-ma-sha-na-a, king of San-fo-ch^i, 
629. 

Tan-mei-liu, city, 52 n. 1, 743; 

identified with Temala, 110. See 
also Chou-mei-liu. 

Tan- tan, district, 823 ; identification 
of, 684 n. 3, 824 ; location of, 824. 

Tan-Vien, Tan-wien, mountain, a desig- 
nation of Ba-vi, 344 n. 3. 

Tana-Malayu, state, identification of, 
discussed, 629, 529 n. 2, 630, 530 
n. 4. 

Tanah-Gaju, kingdom, identified w'ith 
Dangroian, 675 n. 

Tanah J awa, a district and tribe, near 
Panei, 517 n. 2 ; connected with 
Jabah, 552. 

Tanah Jawf, district, the northern 
part of Sumatra, 639. 

Tanah-merah, headland, 83. 

Tanah - Palembang, the Palembang 
district, 642. 

Tanah-puniat, island, one of the 
Anambas, 722. 

Tanah- Sasak, island, a designation of 
Jiombok, 589 n. 

Tanah Sunda, a designation of Western 
Java, 459, 460. 

Tapah-sl. T ‘^lang-si, province. 

Tanang-sari, Tanahsari, province, an 
old form of Tenasserim, 783. 

T*ang d^'nasty of China, 105. 

Tang-mmg, kingdom, king of, pays 
tribute, 299, 794 ; location and 
extent of, 299 n. 5, 794 ; possibly 
connected with Ming-ling, 794. 

Tanjong, a possession of Achob, 705. 

Tanjong Dundang, district, thermal 
springs near, 487 n. 

Tanjong Guliga, cape, 476 n. 1, 759. 

Tanjong Kimntan, cape, the Maleu- 
kdlon of Ptolemy, 104, 476 n. 1 
{see Corrigenda, 759) ; location and 
identification of, 759. 

Tanjong Puling, cape, a designation 


of South Cape, 104, 476, 476 n. 1 ; 
connected with Ho-ling, 476 ; other 
designations of, 759. 

Tanjong cape, probably the 

site of Low'er Lo-yiieh, 529, n. 1 ; 
identified with Cape Rachado, 529. 

Tanjore inscription, 826. 

Tan^ung Bunga, state, a designation 
ot Menaugkabau, 641. 

Tanjung Cherating, cape, 514 n. 2. 

Tanjung Gelang, cape, name super- 
seding Tanjong Puling, 476 n. 1 ; 
other designations of, 759 ; the 
Maleu Kolou of Ptolemy, 759. 

Tanjung Kling, point, 488 n, 1. 

Taniuug Sawah, promontory, location 
of, 488. 

Tanjung Tembeling, cape, name super- 
seding Tanjong Kuantan, 476 n. 1, 
759. 

Tanka^ the boat population of Canton, 
394 n. 2. 

Tantalum, island, 107 ; the formation 
of the island of, 1 09. 

Tanton Velho, location of, 493 n. 2. 

Tanumah, state, connected with 
Taluma, 524 n. 

Tanyl, island, a designation of Dhutail, 
558 u. 4 ; noises on, issue from a 
high mountain, 558 n. 4. 

Tao-hwang, a Wu general, 288. 

T‘ao-meng. See Dao-miii, kingdom. 

Tapak, Pulo, 448 ; possibly included 
in Ptolemy’s Barusai, 446 ; identical 
with the Flat Islands, 446. 

Tapeng, valley, 63. 

Taprobana, island, identical with 
Sumatra, 422, 453, 594 n. 3, 646 ; 
also designated Magno-Caulij, 422 ; 
other designations, 646, 652, 654 ; 
account of the giants of, 646 ; pro- 
ductions of, 647 ; the seven cities 
of, 647. 

Taprobana Major, a designation of 
Ceylon, 651. 

Taprqbana Minor, a designation of 
Sumatra, 651. 

Taptieng, Tapting, district, a form 
of P‘o-ten^, 489, 489 n. 1. 

TarahganCi , Tarahgana . See Tringano, 
town. 

Taring, the, people, 262. 

Tarshish, possible identification of, 
597 n. 1, 706. 

Taruky Tarnpy term applied to the 
Chinese and Manchn, 64. 

Tarum, the, people, 262. 

Taruman, district, 676. 

Tash-Kurghan, erroneously identified 
with Ptolemy’s ‘ Stone Tower,’ 
19. 
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Tashkand, erroneous^ identified with 
Ptolemy’s ‘ Stone Tower,* 19. 

Tatang lliver, connected with the 
Talang, 630 n. 4; location of, 8*24. 

Tatheak, the, people, 262. 

Tattooed laces, Country of the, a 
designation of Na-ku-erh, 676 n. 

Tattooing, 132, 646, 676 n. t, 804 ; 
of the Ai-Lau and Nan Chao, 126; 
among various native races, 175 n. 2, 

674 n. 2, 675 n. f, 804, 805 ; of 
the face, 175 n. 2, 367, 367 n. 3, 
646, 646 n. 1, 674 n. 2, 675 n. t, 
773, 804, 805, 828; of the body, 
175 n. 2 ; forms of, described, 

675 n. t ; designs, 804. 

Tau. See Dau, river. 

T‘au-cbiang, river, identification of, 

771- 

T‘au-bwa Shwei, river, location and 
identification of, 771, 798. 

T‘au-hwang, a Chinese general, 350. 

Tau-kiao-le, river, tenn probably 
denoting Takola, 93 Corrigenda, 
765) ; name applieo to the Pak- 
chan lliver, 93. 

Tau-lan, Tau-ram, country, possibly 
identical with Turan, 790, 

Taukma. See Tokina, village. 

Taungthus, the, people, chiefs of the, 
known as the Seven Kings, 74 n. 3 ; 
habitat of, 80, 90 n. ; other desig- 
nations of, 86, 90 n. 

Taungthus, the, people, called Oulu 
by the Siamese, 86 ; subject to the 
Jlravidians, 86. 

Taungu, district, 831. 

Tavai, seaport of the Malay Peninsula, 

86 . 

Tavoy, river, 86. 

Tavoy, town, 87 n, 1, 831; identified 
with Myo-houng, 86, 717 n. 1; 
identification of, 656 ; perversion of 
the name, 717 n. 1. 

Tavoyers, the, people, camphor made 
by, 435 n. 3. 

Tawang, in Asam, 134. 

Tawalisi, island, identified with Tu-po, 
248 n. 2. ^ 

Tawaran Kiver, 758. 

Teeth, tribes accustomed to blackening 
their, 780. 

Teeth-filing, 802. 

Teeth-staining, 802. 

Teinnyin, district, included.in Suvanna- 
paranta, 66. 

Tes-Naf. See Naf, river. 

Tek-sia, river, other designations of, 
776. 

Telezzo, Alvaro, the first European 
Christian on Sumatra, 826. 


Telinga. See Trikalinga, empire. 

Telingana, kingdom, the Andhras of, 
29 : derivation of, 30 ; name applied 
to Kalinga propel* , 30. 

Telok Ayer-bini, island, good anchor- 
age at, 722 n. 1 ; a Siantan island, 
722 11.1. 

Telok-helong, city, 647 ; possibly 
identical with Ijulii-bilenk, 431 n. 3. 
See alxo Lulu-bilenk. 

Telubin River, situation of, 624 n. 

Teluk Kapur, au old camphor mart, 
436 n- 3. 

Temajo, Temaju, island, off Romeo, 
499 ; connected with Bamboo Island, 
711. 

Temala, cape, 20, 25, 77 ; identified 
with Cape Negrais, 12, 13, 23, 52, 
70 ; position of, how determined by 
Ptolemy, 17 ; fundamental station 
of Ptolemy, 23. 

Temala, city, 49 ; its site identical 
with Bassein, 50 ; identified with 
Timira, .51 ; noted for gold and 
silkworm brot^ding, 51 ; connected 
with Tan-mei-liu, 110, 523; deri- 
vation of the name, 734, 743. 

Temala, river, identified with theNga- 
wou, 48, 49 ; derivation of the name, 
48, 49, 734. 

Temanjuiig, village on Sumatra, 499, 
499 n. 1. 

Temheling, Temiling. See Tan-ma- 
ling, state. 

Tcmhrau. See Tumeras. 

Temiang, Temiyang. See Taniiang, 
state. 

Temiang, island, 498 n. 1. 

Temiang, strait, 498 n. 1. 

Temoug, town, location of, 757 ; a 
Perak seat of government, 757. 

Temple, 122 ; a Buddhist, on Koi- 
Mai, 219 ; ruins of an Indu, on 
Mount Ba-d6n, 220 ; the, of Po- 
Nagar, 265, 267 ; a, to the goddess 
of Campa, 265 ; of Sdok Tok Thom, 
545 ; a name and bells solicited for a 
Buddhist, 623, 623 n. 2 ; a, built by 
an Annamesearmy, 797; a,atBdHai, 
799; the, of Kaung-hmudaw, 826. 

Temples, tablets hearing inscriptions 
found among the ruins of, 61 ; three, 
on Mount Ba-vi, 345 ii. ; dancing- 
girls attached to, 561 ; discovers* of 
remains of Saiva, 610 n. 1. 

* Ten-myriads* Peaks.’ See Shih-w an 
Shan, mountains. 

Tenaririn, kingdom, a designation of 
Ceylon, 784. 

Tenasserim, province, 80, 82 ; ab- 
sorption of, by the British, 94 ; 
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subjugated by the Bunnans, 756 ; 
other designations of, 763 ; forms 
of the name discussed, 783, 784. 

Tenasserim, river, identical Avilh 
Mergui, 729. 

Tong-liu-mei, state, identified with 
Taluma, 624 n. 

Tcng-ya-ndng, state, identified with 
Trieng-gading, 599 n. 1, 599 n. 2, 
626 ; subject to San-fo-ch‘i, 626. 

T*eng-yueh. See Momien. 

Tenggol, Pulo, connected Avith Pullo 
Tetang, 824. 

Tepuroiig, island, a designation of 
Pulo Rondo, 692. 

Terampah, island, a designation of 
Siautan, 715, 722. 

Terampah Cove, good anchorage in, 
722 n. 1 ; on Siantan Island, 722 
n. 1. 

Teressa, group of islands, 421 ; suggested 
identity with the Maniolai Islands, 
4*21 ; islands included in the, 421. 

Terkolei, islet, possibly identical with 
Ku-lo, 515. 

Terloi, village, identical Avith Sarba, 
646. 

Terms, denoting land, island, etc., 
58 S n. 1 ; generic, not usetl in 
Further India, oS8 n. 1. 

Tesindo elongata^ the mottle<l land- 
tortoise, 111. 

Tetang, Pullo, location and identi- 
fication of, 824. 

Tetulia River, 744. 

Tliii-be, Tha-hT. 4S<rT‘o-pei, district. 

Tlia^htun, mart, connected Avith 
Besynga, 76 ; ancient names for, 76. 

Thafec, district, corresponds with the 
present Upper Burma, 57 ; identical 
with the Dabassa country of I*tolemy, 
57; connected with DaA'iika, 67. 

Tbagara-myo, seaport, probably identical 
with Tagala, 86 ; built by the 
Talengs, 86. 

Thagora, city, term represents Sagara, 
265, 268/732, 788 ; identified with 
Yaihpu-nagara, 265 ; the first ludu 
outpost in Southern Campu, 267 ; 
derivation of the name, 735. 

Thai, the, race, 42 ii., 58 n. 2, 59, 
73, 121, 128 n. 2, 148; conquests 
of, 63, 119, 1*29, 154, 165; why 
called Shans, 70 ; the P‘iao were 
vassals of, 74, 75 ; Northern Indo- 
Ghina under the sAvay of, 76 ; a 
valley - dwelling population, 120; 
other designations of, 120, 153 ; 
their empire in Yiin-nan, 125, 152 ; 
tribes or, throughout Indo-China, 
126 n. 3, 160, 161, 161 n. 2; deri- 


A’ation and meaning of the name, 

184, 184 n. 1, 185, 185 n. 1 ; ex- 
tensive application of the term, 184, 

185, 185 n. 1 ; appearance of the 
name in ancient inscriptions, 774. 

Thai-bin, river, other designations of, 
798. 

Thai-C‘hieng people, the Thai con- 
querors of the l..aAva8, 119 ; objects 
of worship of, 119 n. 1 ; meaning of 
the name, 120 n. 

Thai-kbn, seaport, identification of, 
788 ; location of, 788. 

Thai Uuang. Sre Thai Mau, the, 
people. 

Thai Mau, the, people, 127 ; ancient 
capital of, 467 n. 1. 

Thai Stiites, 73 ; organization of the 
early, 361 n. ; consistent division 
into groups of six districts, 361 n. 

Thai Yai, tne, people, 140. 

Thalang. See Junkceylon, island. 

Thalg Sab, lake, 160 ; the former inland 
sea of Kamboja, 159, 771 ; name 
applied to the inland sea of Singora, 
771. 

Thale-sai, ‘ Sea of Sands/ the sandy 
plains aboA’e Ligor, 109. 

Thnma, the, jicople, connected Avith 
the Zamirai, 744. 

Thamee - hla - Kywon, island. See 
D i amond 1 sbind . 

Thamien>gyi, 63 n. 2 ; a Shan village, 
747. 

Thaniodava, province, part of Burma, 
826. 

Than-dAvai. See Saudoway, city. 

Than-hwa, district, connected with 
Kiiu-chbn, 23*2 n. 1 ; also designated 
Sbii’thai, 346 n. 1 ; a designation 
of Chiu-chen, 786, 796. 

Than-p‘hu, ruins of, 779. 

Thang-bin, ancient remains at, 280. 

Thang-long, city, name applied to 
D5i-la and Long-blen, 329 ; con- 
nected with Ha-n5i, 316 n., 329, 
799 ; other designations of, 329 ; 
capital of Tonkin, 334. 

Thap^ name applied to the three toAvers 
of Thi-niii, 239 ; derivation of the 
terra, 239 n. 1. 

Thap-bi-mbu-thien Hill, the three 
towers on the, 239. 

Thap-Muai, district, ruins of an Indu 
pagoda diacoA’ered at, 220. 

Thap-thien, district, a form of P‘o- 
teng, 489 n. 1. 

Tharrawaddy, district and town, 71. 

Tharrha, town, its identity Avith 
Tringano discussed, 99, 100, 101 ; 
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an inland town of the Golden Kher* 
sonese. 111 ; identification of, 730, 
757 ; the name discussed, 730. 

Tharshish, 745. 

That Hiiei, the, people, 58 n. 2. 

Thate-chaung, river, identified with 
the Sados, 742, 743. 

Thatdn, 86 ; a possible royal residence, 
90 n. 

Th^u Yi, married two princesses of 
Prakan, 295 n. 3. 

Thaungthwut, district, in Sunaparanta, 
748. 

The-khyoung, Thek-chaung, Thek- 
khyoung, river, a branch of the 
Kaladan or Le-mro, 44. 

Theinnee. See Sen-wl, state. 

Thek. See Sak, the, tribe. 

Then, Miiang, district, 153 ; identided 
with T4en, 125 ; first settlement of 
the Lau of Ldang P‘hrab Bung, 
126 ; derivation of the name, 127. 

Th^n Ii8, the, a kettle-drum, wor- 
shipped by the Lau, 1 19 n. 1. 

Thibo, town, a designation of ST-pob, 

766, 767. 

Thila, a god of the Kuki, 744. 

Thi-na7, port, identified with the 
Ghyta Sea, 238 ; other designations 
of, 238 ; the three towers of the 
village of, 239 ; connected with 
Sent, 249 ; blockaded by Annamese 
fleet, 276. 

Thinai, country of the. See Sinai, 
kingdom. 

Thd, the, tribe, their origin discussed, 
354 n. 1 ; of North Tonkin, 770. 

Thd-den, the, people, called also 
P‘hu-Thai Dam, 354 n. 1. 

Thong, ‘gold,’ one of the founders of 
LdangP‘hrab Bang, 145. 

Thong, term meaning gold, copper, or 
yellow metal, 154 n. 

Three-headed men, country of the, 
identification of, 787 ; also desig- 
nated San-t*ou, 787. 

Three Towers Hill. See Thap-ba- 
mou-thlen Hill. 

Tbroana,town, identified withTuran, 13, 

279 ; probably connected with T‘o- 
huan, 280 ; derivation of the name, 

280 n. 2, 735 ; location of, 791. 

Thu-kon. See Thai-kon, seaport. 

Thuan-an. See Dahan, river. 

Thuang, the, people, a vanished tribe, 

763 ; makers of large rice- wine jars, 
763. 

Thhang-ngwien. See Shang-yiian, 
district. 

Tbuk. See Ou-llk, kingdom. 


Thiik Khmau, ‘ Black Waters,* 684. 

Thuk-P*han, king, invasion of, 337 ; 
Yan-lang destroyed by, 343. 

Thwart Range, 793. 

Thwi-tifi, the chief of the people of 
the delta, 344 ; mythical impersona- 
tion of plain-dwellers, 344, 344 n. 2. 

ThwI-won. See Tl-w6n, cape. 

Tf-k&n, district, of Jih-nan, 311 n. 2 ; 
connected with Pagrasa, 312, 731 ; 
identicalwith Prakan, 312 ; identified 
with Pi-king, 781. 

Ti Mdng-chu, king, identification of, 
123 n. 2 ; sons ot, leaders of Yunnan 
tribes, 128 n. 1. 

Ti-wa-ka-lo, king, 609 n. 2. 

Ti-w6n, cape, the Great Cape of 
Ptolemy, 214, 214 n. 1, 215, 222, 
225. 

Tiah You kiang. identification of, 372, 
374. 

Tiao, the, people, pygmies of Negrito 
descent, 256. 

T‘iao-chih, district, identical with 
Ohaldsea, 679 n. 1. 

term = tattooing on the fore- 
head, 804 ; a Ch‘e-li custom, 804. 

Tibet, 20, 130. 

Tibeto-Burman races, 54, 69, 70 ; their 
advance into Burma, 130. 

Tien, T*ien, territory, 123 ; connected 
with Miiang Then, 125 ; the ancient 
name of Yunnan, 127, 291, 765. 

T‘ien-chu, a designation of Bengal, 
^466 n. 2. 

Tien-Li Nam-de, emperor, 330 n. 1. 

* Tiger Face,* the, people, 803. 

‘Tiger Heads,’ the, people, 803. 

Tigers, 116. 

Tiku, Tiku, district, pepper produced 
at, 454 n. 1 ; a possession of Achclj, 
706. 

Tilabharas, the, people, the Tiladai of 
Ptolemy, 53; identification of, 744. 

Tiladai, the, people, identified with 
the Tilabharas, 53 ; other desig- 
nations of, 744 ; identification of, 
830. 

Tilara-chong, islands, 806 ; the Niko- 
bars, 396, 421 ; also designated 
Ts*wei-lan Shan, 396, 409 ; possibly 
the SalinS of Ptolemy, 410, 421 ; 
So-tu-man the largest of the, 413 ; 
origin of the name, 415. 

Tilin, district, 65. 

Tillang-jang, island, a form of Tilan- 
chong, 806. 

Tilogrammon, city, identified with 
Jesore by Yule, 53 (^ee Corrigenda, 
744). 
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Timai-ttlou, islands, a desig^nation of 
the Andamans, 826. 

Tiniira, city, 748 ; the Temala of Pto- 
lemy, 51 ; location of, 65 ; gold at, 65. 

Timor, Island of, also designated 
Gili Timor, 519, 520 ; identic^ with 
Chi-li Ti-men, 519, 520, 520 n. 1. 

Timula. See Simylla, mart. 

Tin, tin-ore, tin- works, 89, 91, 199 
n. 4, 477 n. 1, 485 n. 2, 492 n. 1, 
628 ; terms designating, 87, 87 n. 1, 
88, 88 n. 1, 88 n. 2, 97, 754; of 
Jala, 815. 

Tin-mines, 88, 88 n. 2, 89, 470 n. 1, 
•754 ; traces of ancient, 478 m, ; 
worked by Chinese labourers, 755. 

Tioma. See Tiao, the, people. 

Tiouan, Tiouane. See Ti-Avon, cape. 

Tiparti, Tippernh. See Tripura, city. 

Tipperah. See Tripura, city. 

Tiragrahas, the, people, 744 ; con- 
nected with the Tilogrammon of 
Ptolemy, 58. 

Tjru. See Tiao, the, people. 

Tnal Puyaii, an embankment leading 
to the Puyah temple, 211, 

T‘nang-sl, proAince, the Mon name 
for Tenasserim, 783. 

T‘o-chan, leader of an embassy to 
China, 547. 

To-ho-lo, boundaries of, 830 ; noted 
for rhinoceroses, 830 ; identification 
of, 831. 

T‘o-huan. See Tbi-dO, kingdom. 

T‘o-huan. See Tbi-dO, the, people. 

To-lang, location of, 824. 

To-lo-po-ti. See Dvaravatl, city. 

To-lung, island, 474, 499 n. 3 ; possibly 
identical with Pulo Tulang, 499 ; 
location of, 499, 824 ; identification 
of, 824. 

T*o-min, the, people of Ning-po, 828. 

To-mo-ch*ang, an insular state, 473, 
474 ; boundaries of, 47^, 498 ; 
identification of, discussed, 498, 
498 n. 1 ; probably identical with 
Singapore Island, 498, 499, 499 
n. 2 ; the name discussed, 498, 499. 

T*o-nang. See Turan, kingdom. 

T‘o-pei, district, the south of Oampa, 
217, 218 ; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Zabia, 218; other forms of the 
name, 777. 

To-p‘o-teng. See P‘o-tOng, district. 

T*o-shwei, river, 801. 

T^o-yiian, city, identified with Rangun, 
811. 

T‘o-yuan, state, white parrots sent by, 
to China, 830 ; a dependency of 
To-ho-lo, 830 ; white elephants in, 
830; location of, 831. 


Tocapa. See Takdpa, cape. 

Tbi-ddy city, a Li capital, 329. 

Tbi-d6, kingdom, connected Avith T*o- 
huan, 233 ; corresponded to Hwe and 
Turan, 233, 280. 

Tbi-dO, the, people, connected with 
the Hsi-tu I, 233. 

Tbi-kwien, a district of Jih-nan, 311 
n. 2. 

Tbi-^n revolt headed by Nak, 277. 

Tbi-vu, district, suggests location of, 
373, 374 ; also cmled Hsi-yii, 373 ; 
subdivided, 373. 

Tokama, village, location of, 734. 

Tokma, village, location of, 734. 

Tokong-boro, island, other designations 
of, 710 ; location of, 710. 

Tokosanna, river, 745 ; identified with 
the Kuladan, 30, 44 ;- the name 
discussed, 728 ; identification of, 
728. 

Tokun, Pali inscriptions found at, 98. 

Tbn-an. See Ddng-p*ho, river. 

Ton-bin. See Saigon, river. 

Tbn-ch‘iiang, teiTitory, connected ivith 
Sbn-tbi, 350 ; dangerous and im- 
penetrable, 350. 

Tbngsu. See Taungthus, the, people. 

Tbngu, district, connected Aiith Tulak- 
?etra, 467 n. 7. 

Tonkin, province, 116, 119 n. 1, 122, 

1 27, 132 ; Ptolemy’s error respecting 
the coast of, 5, 11, 13, 14 ; attacked 
by the Iluting-dOng, 125 ; governor 
of, killed by the Huang-dong, 125 ; 
early inhabitants of, 131, 133 ; 

conquered and included in Hsiang, 
147 ; other designations of, 147, 
227, 235, 241, 263, 264, 293, 321 n., 
327, 374, 466, 468, 608 n., 777. 
782 ; occupied in part by the Cham, 

227 ; districts of, 227 ; protector 
general of, cha.stises the Cham, 

228 ; erroneous beliefs as to Chinese 
rule in, 230 ; conquests made by, 
241 n. 3 ; seven prefectures of, 
245 ; tribute missions from, 245 ; 
visited by merchants, 302 ; the 
administratiA'e residence of, 324 ; 
independence recoA’ered by, 326 ; 
derivation of the name, 329, 330 ; 
attack upon, 466 ; date of Ptolemy’s 
information regarding, 739 ; fish, 
raw and alive, eaten u, 786 ; agri- 
culture introduced by the Chinese 
into, 786 ; an assassin devoured by 
the populace of, 827. 

Tonkin, Qulf of, 122, 123, 129, 148* 
thd Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy, 26 ; 
corresponds to the Sea of §ent, 165 ; 
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identified with the Great Gulf, 377 ; 
dangers in the, 782 ; new maritime 
channel opened in the, 782. 

Tonkinese, the, names applied to, 225 
n. 1 ; defeat of, 796. 

Tooth -relic, of lluddha, 107, 390 n. 1 ; 
enshrined in the citv of Ligor, 107, 
108. 

'I'opographical tables, of the history 
of Malayu, 535-9 ; of the history 
of She-p‘o, 541-9. 

T»»ponyTnic miniicrv, striking example 
of, 121. 

Toponyinios, common to Arakan and 
Sumatra, 666 ; transference of, 
G60-4, 730, 731 ; instances of per- 
versions of, 717 n. 1 ; IHolemaic, 
discussed, 727-37 ; derived from the 
Mon language, 727-9 ; Malayan, 
729-30 ; Tamil, 730 1 ; Khmer, 

731- 2 ; Cham, 732 ; Indo-Chinese, 

732- 4 ; Sanskrit and Vali, 734-5 ; 
Hellenized, 735-7. 

Tortoise plentiful about the Kra 
Isthmus, 111. 

Tortoise- hunting, account of, in the 
Kra Isthmus, 112. 

Tortoise-shell, 476, 477 n. 1 ; a pro- 
duction of Khryse, 670 n. 1 ; places 
whence obtained, 670 n. 1. 

T‘ou-kou-li, See Tau-kiao-le, river. 

Tou-mi-chia-mu, town, encircle<l by 
the Manipur River, 814 ; iden tided 
with Tugma, 814. 

Toung-gup, river, connected with the 
Sados of Ptolemy, 47. 

Tourane. See Turin, Bay of. 

Touron, cape, erroneously iden fied 
with Wai-lo Shan, 238 n. 4. 

Touron Harbour, erroneously identified 
with the Ghrta Sea, 238. 

Towers, the three, of Thi-nai, 239 ; 
one of them demolished, 239 ; of 
the Thap-ba-mbii-thien Hill, 239. 

Townships, the twelve P‘han-na, of 
the Lii-Shans, 138, 139 n. 

Toyaiiibudhi, Sea of, 249. 

Tra-kiSu, town, ancient remains at, 791 . 

Trade, Heng Shan an ancient^ entrepot 
for, 797 n. 1. 

Trade marts east of the Ganges in 
Ptolemy’s time, 7. See also s.r. 
Empona. 

Trade routes, in Ptolemy N time, 5, 8 ; 
between India and the Gulf of Siam, 
94 ; across the Malay Peninsula, 
115 ; from Kamput to P‘hnom- 
p‘hen and Udoiig, 194 ; between 
Mapipur and H^-nui, 264 ; between 
Banthai-ina4 and Lawek, 775. 

Traditions, 79, 125, 128 n. 1, 158; of 


the Diamond Sands, 108 ; of the 
Pawas, 119 n. 1 ; of the Ta-li Lake, 
137. 

Trang, province, 751 ; the chief town 
of, 79, 201 ; supposed sea- passage 
between Idgor and, 115 ; other 
designations of , 198 ; included in the 
kingdom of Komar, 201 ; trade of 
Ko: Tron developed by the settlers 
of, 210 ; Kumara founded hy settlers 
of, 210 ; a noted cave at, 477 n. 1. 

Trang, river, connected with the Khry- 
soauas, 97. 

Trahganu. See Tringano, town. 

Transversal Range. AW Thwart Range. 

Trao. See Tiao, the, people. 

Trapobana, Ilia, 834. 

Travellers, ignorance and mistakes of, 
151 n. 1. 

Tre, island, protects a- trang Bay, 
267. 

Treng-ganu. See Tringano, town. 

Trengan Valley, 100. 

Tri-kalinga, Trilinga, empire and city, 
33, 35 ; extent of, 30 ; early capital 
of, 31 ; corruptions of the name of, 

31 n. 2 ; located in the Kubo Valley, 

32 ; founded by the Andhras and 
Kalingas, 29, 30, 32 ; derivation of, 
31 n. 2 ; probably identical with 
KalS and Triglypton, 31 ; three 
places of the name of, 35 ; early 
names for, 74 ; other designations 
of. 509. 

Trieng-gading, Tringading, state, con- 
nected with Teng-ya-neng, 699 n. I , 
599 n. 2 ; location of, 699 n. 2 ; 
identiheation of, 626. 

Trleu-VTet-vuang, proclaimed himself 
king at Long-blen, 326 ; defeated 
and dethroned, 326. 

Triglypton, city, the capital of the 
Ciistern kingdom of the Kalingas, 30, 

33 ; location of, by various writers, 

30, 31, 32 ; its probable site on the 
Kuladan discussed, 30 ; connected 
with Kale, 31, 33 ; a former 

Dravidian capita, 33 ; derivation 
of the name, 734, 735 ; cocks, crows, 
and parrots of, 830. 

Trilinga. See Trikalinga, empire. 

Trilingon. See Triglypton, city. 

Tringano, river, connected with the 
Attaba of Ptolemy, 105. 

Tringano, town, 104 ; probably the 
Tharrha of Ptolemy, 99, 100, 101, 
758 ; derivation of the name con- 
sidered, 100 ; dancing-girls from, 
508 n. . 

Trinkomalee Bay, designated TrinkOna- 
malai, 381 n. 
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Trinkona-malai, bay, a designation of 
Trinkomalee Bay, 381 n. 

Trinkut, Trinkuta, ii^land, 421. 

Triple-bead Kingdom. See Three- 
headed men. Country of the. 

Tripura, city, 51 ; connected Avith 
Triglypton, 30, 31, 32, 830; com- 
posed of three districts, 32 ; possibly 
identical with Pentapolis, 35, 36 ; 
legend of the three cities of, 45 n. 2 ; 
other designations of, 829. 

Tridulika, 31 n. 2. 

'froglodyte tribes. See Cave-dwellers. 

Tron-nih, district, name applied to 
Miiang P‘huen, 363, 366. 

Troug, village, its identity with 
Tharrha doubtful, 99. 

Tiiiak-lam, village, 779. 

Triiang Sap, emporium for eagle- 
wood, 262. 

Trumun. See Taruman, district. 

Tsai-nu-li-a-pi-ting, king, identified 
with Zeinu-1- ‘Abidin, 648, 648 n. 2. 

T.s‘aii - pan, state, identifieil with 
Saiiibhii, 209, 210. 

'rsenbo, 'rshenbo. See Shenbo, city. 

T5i‘cng-ch‘i, the name discussed, 506 
n. 2. 

Tsiau-yau, Tsiau-nau. See Chiau-yau, 
the, race. 

Tsin, 'rs‘in, dynasty of China, 74, 147. 

Tsin, Ts‘in, tlie, race, 74, 227. 

Ts‘ing-iiiu-hsiang, mountains, identi- 
fication of, 819.^ 

Tsingkutsii. *SVc Srnga, bill. 

Tsou-ya-iio, king of Campa, 279 n. 1 ; 
identified with Java Indravarman III, 
279 11. 1. 

'rs‘wan, the, people, 121, 148 ; other 
designations of, 124, 133, 135 ; occu- 
pants of land on the Red River, 
125; inhabitants of K‘uu-miug, 

125 ; extent of their ierritorv, 125, 

126 ; account of, 126 ; identical 
with Ptolemy’s Doanai, 126 {see 
Corrigenda, 763) ; a name applied 
to Lau occupiers of Indo- China, 
162, 153, 154 ; identified with the 
I^olos, 763. See also Doan, the, 
people. 

Ts‘wau Wan, a Nan-ning barbarian, 
125. 

T.s‘wei-lan, islands, a designation of 
the Nikobars, 382 n. 1, 413 ; mean- 
ing of, 396, 396 n. 1 ; the Tilan- 
chong Islands, 396, 409 ; identical 
with Ptolemy’s Salin?, 409. 

T*u, T‘u-jen, the, people, remnants 
of Chinese military colonies, 353, 
354 ; their origin discussed, 354 u.1. 

Tu-ho-Jo, identification of, 669 n. 


Tu-ho-lo-po-ti. See Dvaravatf, city. 

T‘u-li-chwo. 5tf<?T‘u-lo-shu, kingdom. 

Tu-li Kiang, river, identification of, 
781. 

T‘u-lo-8hu, T‘u-lo-8hu Sho-p‘o, king- 
dom, 813 ; a native designation of 
P‘iao, 56, 467 ; identification of, 
461 n. 1, 467 n. 7, 745. 

Tu-long-than, city, a designation of 
Lwa-thafi, 322. 

Tu-mi-ka-muk. See Tou-mi-chia-mu, 
town . 

Tu-po, island, probably identical with 
Borneo, 245, 248, 781 ; stale of 
Chu-po on, 245 ; connected with 
Tawalisi, 248 n. 2 ; cloth w'oveii at, 
781. 

Tu-p‘o. See She-p‘o, state. 

Tu-p*o-kuo, name applied to the 
kingdom of Ava, 56. 

Tu-p‘o-t‘a. See She-p‘o.ta. 

Tu Wen-siu, sultan of Ta-li, 121 ii. 1. 

Tuan, the, people, ruled over Nan- 
Chao and Ta-li, 126 n. 3 ; connected 
with the Doanai, 732, 763 ; an 
original Ai-Lao clan, 763. 

Tuau Puti, title of the chief of Sumatra, 
644. 

Tuang-lum.^ See ITsiang-lin, district. 

Tiiang-pMio, district, identified with 
Hsiang-lin, 232 ii. 1. 

T*ul)a, a <‘ity of Campa, 777. 

Tuba, Pulo, 488. 

Tuban, state, connected with Japan, 
450 n. 2. 

Tugma,-metn>polis, city of the Kalingas, 
33 ; chief city of Manipur, 33 ; 
identified with* Tummu, 33, 832 ; 
identification of, 733, 814 ; the name 
discusseil, 733, 734. 

Tui, ancient gold-mines at, 477 n. 1. 

Tulaksetra, district, identification and 
location of, discussed, 467 n. 7. 

Tulang, Pulo, possibly identical w’ith 
To-lung, 499. 

Tumnsik. See Tamasak, state. 

Tumeras, a designation of Old Singa- 
pore Strait, 575. 

Tumi-gama. See Tou-mi-chia-mu, 
town, 

Tumiors, the, people, descendants of 
the Raksas, 260. 

Tummu, city, the Tugma of Ptolemy, 
33, 832 ; situation of, 33 ; chief 
city of Manipur, 33 ; possibly con- 
nected with Tamalitti, 822. 

Tun-hsun, district, location ot, 249 
n. 2. 

Tun Jana Khateb, a noted Pasei 
champion, 487 n. 

Tuo-shiin, Tun-sun, 827. 
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Tung-hsi-chu, salt obtained by boiling 
sea- water at, 477 n. 1. 

T‘ung-jen, the, people, 789 ; desig- 
nation of the Lnng-ping, 273 n. 1. 

Tung-kiang, river, identified with the 
Upang, 617 n. 2. 

Tung-Ou, kingdom, capital of, 321 n. 

Tung - p‘u - chai. See Kan-p‘o-che, 
kingdom. 

Tung Shc-lung, island, identified with 
Sarasan, 710, 714. 

Tung- Tung Islands, identification of, 
708 n. 1, 709, 713, 715. 

Tunku Dand, ruler of Acheh, 667 n. 

Turam. See Turan, kingdom. 

Turan, Bay of, probably the Throana 
of Ptolemy, 13, 280, 280 n. 2. 

Turan, kingdom, 781 ; corresponds to 
the kingdom of Toi'-dO, 233 ; also 
designated T‘o-nang, 280, 790 ; 

identification of , 790; early mentions 
of, 790 ; other designations of, 790 ; 
church established *at, 790 ; ancient 
remains in, 791. 

Turan Harbour. See Touron Harbour. 

Turone. See Turan, kingdom. 

Turong. the, people, a designation of 
the Kiu-tsz, 805. 

Turtle, finest tortoise-shell from the 
hawk’s bill, 671 n. 

Turtle-doves, Ban C‘hawa noted for, 
461 n. 1. 

Tuwangku. See Bunyak, Great, island. 

T‘wan. See Ts‘wan, the, people. 

TwantS, city, position of, coincides with 
Sahara, 72 ; on the site of Ukka- 
laba, 72, 94. 

Twi-hwa, district, 781. 

Typhoon, 606. 

Tyre, town, destruction of, 5Q7 n. 1 ; 
sailors deported to India from, 597n.l. 

Tyilmah, identification of, discussed, 
576 n. 1. 

Tyuman, mountain, 576 n. 1. 

Tyuman, Pulo, 723 ; suggested identi- 
fication with BetQmah, 576 n. 1. 


U 

U-ka, U-ko. See Wu-ko, country. 

U-lei, a seaport, 251 n. 

Uberae, the, people, the Barrhai 
connected with, 803. 

ITdai, the, people, a tribe -of Negrito 
extraction, 163 ; probable canni- 
balism of, 661 n. 

XTdava, the term discussed, 182, 184, 
184 n. 1, 184 n. 2, 190. 

Udong-mean-chei, the capital of 
Kamboja, 615 n. 3. 


Udumbai^, town, a designation of 
C‘hump‘hon, 761. 

Djong Bahu, a high point of Pulo 
Web, 693. 

tJjong - batu. See Banyak, Little, 

_ island. 

Ujong Indrapura, a headland, 449. 

L^jong Salang, island, a designation of 
Junkceylon, 274 n. 1, 406. 

Xliong Tanah. See Tamasak, state. 

UkkaTaba, city, capital of a Taleng 
kingdom, 72 ; the present Twantc, 
72, 94. 

Timor, identified with Kan-tho, 791 ; 
location of, 791. 

Unbaung. See 6ng-P6ng, city. 

Upang, river, connected with the 
Tung-kiang, 617 n. 2. ^ 

Uraga, kiug(k>m, a designation of Ou- 
ISk, 348 ; connected with Aganagara, 
348. 

Uru, river, tributary of the Chindwin, 
41 n. 

Ush, erroneously identified with 

_ Ptolemy’s ‘ Stone Tower,’ 19. 

Ut, the, people, 785 ; tribes in Eastern 
Siam, 163 n. 1. 

Utkala, Orissa named after, 73. 

Utkalapa. See Ukkalaba, city. 

Uttara, Uttara-thern, first Buddhist 
missionai*y to Burma, 65 n. 2. 

Uttarapancala, city, capital city of 
Kampilla, 793. 

Uttunga-deva, king of Java, said to 
have reignecl at Majapahit, 581 n. 2. 

Utula, the, people, name changed to 
Kuluta, 359. 


V 

Vagaru, se^ort, 86. 

Vab. See Lawa, the, people. 

Vaideba, Videha, district, 297 n. 2 ; 
ancient name of part of Yunnan, 64, 
121, 297 n. 2, 747 ; identified with 
Ardandan, 64 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Adeisaga, 64. 

Vaikanka, mountain range. 487 n. 

Vainateya. See Garuda* 

YaUali, city, a designation of Arakan, 
39 ; replaced Dhnnnavati as capital 
of Arakan, 43. 

Vallabhl, 766. 

Valley-dwelling populations, 120, 120 
n. 1. 

Van-ch‘uang, river, probably the 
Huan River, 779. 

Vau-kiep, river, 316 n. 

Van-Ung, kingdom, name applied to 
Tonkin, 227 ; foundation of, 288, 
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337, 338, 339 ; conquered by As^oka, 
291 ; overthrown, 291, 320, 321, 
343 ; death ot the .king of, 320 n. 1 ; 
name changed to Ou-lak, 321 ; origin 
and meaning of the name, 337, 337 
n. 1 ; eighteen kings of, 337, 338. 

Vanara, the, i)eople, monkey-tribes, 96. 

Vanaspati, district, in Kraunca-dvipa, 
778. 

Vahga, 92. 

Vara-dhatu. See Wat Na P‘hrah 
That. 

Vara-sihha-nagnra. See Sifiha-pura, 
town. 

Vara-Svami, ambassador, 643. 

Varabhaya, 84 n. 2. 

Varaha, a designation of the Tiipak 
Islands, 448 ; possibly Hog Island, 
077. 

Varavarl. See Worawfiri, state. 

Varddhamana, identirtcatioii of, dis- 
cussed, 467 n. 7. 

Varella, cape, 781 ; other designations 
of, 710, 794. 

Varmapura, town, fomier capital of 
Oarapa (India), 42 u. 

Vasfii (West of India), also designated 
Dassein, 48, 50, 614 ii. 

Vasu, state, 673 ; possibly connected 
with Po-sz, 682. 

Vasudana, 673. 

Vedic words and terms, 39, 40 n. 2, 
97 n. 1. 

Vedisa, the Bhilsa Topes found at, 747. 

Vehgi characters and inscriptions, 109. 

Vengl-pura, town, the Malanga of 
Ptolemy, 108, 113. 

Vessantara, prince, 219 n. 1. 

Vicitra Sagara, a mythical king, 265 ; 
monuments erected by, 266, 267. 

Videha. iSee Vaideha, district. 

yiet, seaport, 778. 

VTet-thuang, district, corresponds to 
II^-tTn, 227 ; district of Tonkin, 
227. 

Vijaya, the first recoVded king of 
Ceylon, 76 n. 1. 

Vijaya, state, 184 n. I, 774 ; name 
applied to part of the Gulf of Siam, 
102.; absorbed by IjOi)‘haburi, 183; 
doubtful connection with Phan-thit, 
190 ; conquest of, 791 ; possibly 
connected with Fo-shih, 791. 

Vijaya, the, pe<mle, 102. 

Vijaya-nagara (India), founder of, 757. 

Vijayapura, town, foundation of, 
569 n. ; identification of, 569 n. 

Vikrantavarman, king, 773. 

VTn, city, 779, 794 ; identity with 
Kortatha Metropolis suggested, 304, 
306 ; terminus of the overland route 


from India, 304 ; a designation of 
Ha-tm, 305, 306. 

VTn route. See Song-kn. 

Vifi-lifi, district, other designations of, 
794. 

Vin-tuan*?, district, 336. 

Vindhya Mountains, called also Piiri- 
patra, 155 ; inhabited by the Malava 
people, 156. 

Vinh-t6, canal of^ 193, 213 ; captured 
by the Annamese, 194. 

Vinh-te River, 196 n. 

Vipula, probably unconnected with 
Bepyrrnos, 835. 

Visanisu-Varmnn, king, 602 n. 1. 

Visnu, statue of, 599 ; connected with 
Kwan-yin, 600. 

Visva-varman, king t)f Ho-lo-tan, 542. 

Vi/agapatam, town, 47. 

V6-hin, territory, corresponds to the 
Bak-uifi and Iliing - yen districts, 
350 ; dangerous and im})enetrable, 
350. 

V6-kan, village, ancient iii^criptiou 
found near, 265. 

Volcano, account of a, on Shelahef. 
Island, 551, 552, 555; in the Sea 
of Ghrta, 672. 

Volcano Island, 573 ; also designated 
liwo Shan, 520 n. 2. 

Volcanoes, 562. 

V'dn-kii, river, other designations of, 
798. ^ 

Vong-hai, a division of Tbi-vO, 373. 

Vrab Dona pagoda. See Phrah Thon. 

Vrah Romapilda, identical with Po 
Home, 236. 

Vflahs, the, people, 163, 772, 773. 

Vrsabha, mountain, on Narikela, 807, 
809. 

Vrsni, the, people, a branch of the 
Yadnva, 612 n. 3. 

Vyaghra-mukha, the, people, 785, 803. 

Vyaghrapura, city, a designation of 
KolT, 491 n. 3. 

W 

Wa. See Dawa, the, people. 

Wa-chieh-tsu, the, people, people raw 
and alive eaten by, 828. 

Wab, the, race, habitat of, 118, 140; 
terms connected with the name, 
162 ; present description of, 172, 
173 ; compared with the natives of 
Fu-nan, 172, 173 ; cannibalism of, 
660 n. 2 ; converted by Buddha 
and cannibalism abandoned, 660 
n. 2. See also Wab, Wild. 

Wab, Wild, the people, 159 n. 2, 
172, 289 n. ; cannibals, on the 
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SalwTn, 72 ; the Chiati-yau con- 
nected with, 259 ; tatto(»inj^ ani(ni 2 ^, 
(»75 n. t, S04 ; the olinihinti^ powers 
of, (>S7 11 . 5 ; identified with the 
Pu, sot ; habitat of, 804, 

Wah-Ho-iii, the, jieople, 803 

Wai, Puh», 714 ; connected with Lo- 
wei Shan, 711. 

AVai-lo Shan, island, wri>n.u:ly identified 
with Cape 'fjiiiron, 23S n. 4 ; 
identified with KQ-lfiu Ue or Piilo 
Canton, 238 n. 4. 

Wailah. See Mu-li, state. 

Wan, river, Chinese name for the 

Me-Khonijr^ l.S.'i n.^ 187 n. o 

Wau-hsiani^, state, application of the 
name, 768 ; also ealhxl Olanion, 
768- 

Wan-tan, district, identical with 
Banddn, 106. 

Wang Chiiig-hung, a colleague of 
Cheng Ho, 651. 

Wang- nun I?, district, S03, 

Wung-su-Slia. Mansur Shah. 

Wareru, king of 3rartal>an, 75, 114. 

Wiiris, the, tribe, 495, 495 ii. 3. 

Wars betw'ceu dw’ellers of the plains 
and hillmen, 314, 345 n. 

Wat Chakret inscriptions, 209, 212. 

Wat Cdueiig - thong, a Buddhist 
monastery, 145. 

Wat Maheyong, in.scription at, 492 
n. 2. 

Wat Kedie. See Ba P‘hiiom, city. 

Wat Nit P‘hrali That, tooth -relic en- 
shrined in the, 107, 108 ; one of 
the oldest Siamese monuments, 108 ; 
the chief Buddhist monastery in 
Ligor, 518 n. 1. 

Wat P‘ho inscriptions, 211. 

Wat P‘hrah Keiu, the royal temple at 
Bangkok, 107. 

Water, of Buddha, 390 n. 1 ; story of 
a spring of gold -producing, 398 n, 1. 

W ater Chen-la. See Chen-la, kingdom . 

‘Water King,* the, residence of, and 
powers attributed to, 801, 80*2 ; 

names applied* to, 801. 

Water Kings, 342, 342 n. 1. 

Wdh, Pulo, island, erroneously con- 
neetcid with Lung-yen Hsii, 691 ; 
identified with Man Shan, 693, 703; 
account of, 693 ; peaks on, 693 ; 
earliest mention of, 694 n. 1 ; 
sulphur from, 694 n. 1 ; meaning 
of the name, 694 n. 1 ; pepper 
produced on, 694 n. 1 ; formerly 
a convict station, 694 u. 1. 

Wei, the, race, 74. 

Wei-hsi, district, in North - West 
Yunnan, 748. 


Wei-lu, the, people, 804. 

Wei- Pu, the, people, account of the, 
687 n. 5 ; tailed cannibals, 087 n. 5. 

Wellesley, province, inscriptions and 
early remains found in the, 83, 98. 

Wen, king of Lin-i, conquests of, 793. 

Wen-chou, 131 n. 2 ; capital of Tuiig- 
()u, 321 11 . 

Wen-kung, emperor, human meat 
ordered by, 8*28. 

Wen-tan, kingdom, a designation of 
irpper Kaiiihoja, 83*2 ; not coii- 
iiectixl with Rriii-l)r»u, 832. 

Wrn-ti, emjieror of China, 543. 

AVest Island, al.*<o designated Seraga 
Island, 714. 

Whirlpool, in the Gulf of Tonkin, 782. 

White-creeper lliver, other desig- 
nations of, 316 11 . 

‘ White India, * a designation of 
Arakhbsia, 40, 068. 

White-lead mines, 50*2. 

AV ieiig Cliaii, state and city, also 
designahxl Suvaka Malii, llf>, 117; 
identical with (’andrapura, 149 n. 1 ; 
capital of the state of ijan-oMiiing, 
149 11 ., 151 ; people from, known 
as Laii Wieng, 151 n. 1 ; name 
changed on becoming a capital, 15*2. 

Wieng vSipou-kay, township, 143 ; 
possibly the Laslppa of Ptolemy, 144. 

AAMld tribes, 163 ii. I, 273, 556 n. 2, 
685, 086 n. 2, 687, 688 ; of the 
Malay Peninsula, 159 n. 2 ; of 
Kamboja, 207, 720 u. ; term applied 
to, 257 n. ; silk manufactured by, 
745 ; in Siak, 817. 

AVihlWah, the. AA^'ah, AVild, the, 
people. 

Willemstoren lighthouse, the, on Pulo 
Bras, 690, 691. 

AVomen, market held by, 494 n. ; 
Borneo governed' by, 647 n. 2; 
Kiigano alleged to be inhabited only 
by, 763; islands of, 753. 

AVTomen, Island of, location of, 753. 

AA^omeu traders, 309, 309 n. 4, 494 n., 
795. 

AYorawari, state, 753 ; tributary to 
Siam, 84 n. 2, 495, 532 ; possibly 
identical with P‘o-li, 495 ; suggested 
connection of, with Berabai, 495 
n. 2 ; derivation of the name dis- 
cussed, 495 n. 2 ; also designated 
Varavari, 532. 

Writing, form of, used on Sumatra, 
595 ; Battak system of, 595, 695 
n. 2 ; the, of Java, 595 n. 2 ; use 
of the Kawi, 595 n. 2 ; ancient 
bamboo tablets in Rejung, 597 n. 1. 

AVu, d>Tiasty of China, 93. 
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Wu-hu, the, people, cannibalism 
among, 827, 828. 

Wu-ko, country, troglodyte inhabitants 
of, 771; location of, 771, 798; the 
country of Khfl Ko, 798. 

Wu-kung Hsii, identihcatiun of, 710. 

Wu'lah, Wu-lai, Wu-li. Sefe Mu-li, 
state. 

Wu-lei. See U-lei, seaport. 

Wu-luiig-li-tan, village, location of, 
720 n. ; account of the tailed in- 
habitttiits of, 720 n. ; identification 
of, 720. 

AVu-mo, the, people, habitat <»f, 771. 

Wu-Ti, emperor, 290 n I, 324 n. 2, 
500 n. 1, 762. 

Wu Ts^wan, the, iieople, the eastern 
Taiwan, 126. 


X 

Xa Lang, city, designation of Bal- 
Augwe, 274. 

XJlva, Miiang, village, location of, 
461 n. 1 ; identical with Ban C‘hawa, 
461 n. 1, 

Xieng-hai. See C*hieng Rai. 


Y 

Ya-ch‘i kingdom, a designation of 
Achcb, 705. 

Ya-p‘o-ti, district, a form of the term 
Java, 463 ; connected with labadiu, 
465, 540 n. 1 ; the name discussed, 
465, 633 ; identification of, 541 ; 
inhabitants of, 541 ; a designation 
of Eastern Sumatra, 604 ; Fa-Hsien 
arrived at, 605 ; identification with 
Java erroneous, 608 ; Brahmanism 
and Buddhism in, 609. 

Yabaing, Yabein. See Zabaing, the, 
l>eople. 

Yabens, the, people, 74 n. 3. 

Yabrang. See Zabaing, the, people. 

Yadavas, the, people, branches of, 
612 n. 3 ; dispersion of, 612 n. 3. 

Yaikatra. See Jakatra, state. 

Yak§as, the, people, 669 ; transferred 
from Lanka to Giri, 658 ; instructed 
by Buddha, 664. 

Yam-pang. See Kuladan, river. 

Yama, god of the dead, 109 n. 1. 

Yama-dvipa, kingdom, may correspond 
with Yen-mo-nn, 464 n. 2. 

Yamani, district, location of, 544. 

Yaihpu-nagara, city, 306 ; probably 
the first capital of Khan-hw&, 265 ; 
the Thagora of Ptolemy, 265 ; other 


designations of, 266 ; an ancient 
royfu city, 270. 

Yaiiipu-nagara, goddess of Cnmpa, 211. 

Yamuna, Yaiiiuna-nadi, river, desig- 
nation of part of the Me-Khong, 
136, 282 u. 1, 287 ; the chief 
channel of the Brahmaputra, 282 
n. 1, 287. 

Yang, island, a designation of Mata, 
715, 722. 

Yang-cb‘uen, identified with Hai- 
diiong, 801. 

Yang-mai, king of Oampa, 796. 

Yang-pi, river, 137, 792. 

Yang Tikub, stela of, 781. 

Yang-tsz, Tipper, river, 160 ; also 
designated Kiii-sha, 741. 

Yarn Tsang-bu, Yaru Ts‘ang-po, river, 
a designation of the Brahmaputra, 
282 ; application of the name, 287 n. 

Yasa, a disciple of Buddha, 657 n. 2. 

Yasovarman, king, 211. 

Yau, Yau-jen, the, people, believed by 
the Chinese to have tails, 687 n. 6 ; 
ashes of deceased chieftains pre- 
served by, 764 ; possibly identical 
with the Chiau-yau pygmies, 787. 

Yau-t‘ung, the, people, 789. 

Yava, Yava-dvipa, ‘ island of Barley,* 
55, 150, 459 n. I ; identified with 
labadiu, 459, 596 ; a designation of 
Sh6-p‘o, 547 ; statue of Dipahkara at 
547 ; location, 547, 548 ; meaning 
of the name discussed, 696. 

Yava, the, people, 150. 

Yava^ term denoting barley, 593, 593 
n. 1. 

Yavan, the, race, 58. 

Yavana, the, people, 58, 128 n. 2, 
132, 133, 134 n. 1, 150; habitat of, 
120 n. ,J31; other designations of, 153. 

Yavana-desa, district, 68. 

Yavanas, island of the, 699. 

Yaw, district, 65. 

Yaw, Yo, the, tribe, 58, 743 ; inhabi- 
tants of the Uhindwin valley, 62. 

‘ Ye-dhamma,* ‘ Ye-dharma * stanza, 
45 n. 1, 96, 98. 

Ye-ngan, a silver-mine near, 741. 

Yellow River, 40. 

Yen-Hai, a desiraation of the Sea of 

. China, 781 ; tne Sea of Chang-IIai, 
782. 

Yen-mo-na, kingdom, a form of the 
tei-ra Java, 464 ; identity of, dis- 
cussed, 464 n. 2 ; other designations 
of, 698 ; a designation of Achel), 
698. See also Yen-rao-na Chou Kwo. 

Yen-mo-na Chou Kwo, kingdom, other 
designations of, 544, 698 ; identi- 
fication of, 544. 
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Yen-ti, the ‘Fiery God.* See Shen- 
nung. 

Yen-t‘o-nian, islands, a designation of 
the Andamans, 389. 

Yi-hsi, district, name of part of 
Yunnan, 64. 

Yi-li-ch‘i. See Khoten. 

YT Yong, prince of C‘hieng Rung, 
139 n. 

Yin-ch‘ing, a Chinese eunuch, 648. 

Yindus, the, people, tattooing among, 
675 II. t 

Ying-ch’eng, town, a designation of 
ll&>n6i, 799. 

Ying-ko-tswei Shan, island, 3SG, 3S6 
n. 2. 

Yolo, ambergris from, 581 n. 3. 

Yon Shan, the, people, 120 n. 

Yona. Sec Yavana, the, people. 

Ycmakadesa, district, 58 ; designation 
of Western Tiaos, 119 ii. 1, 132. 

Yorig, Miiang, traditionally founded 
by" the J^awfis, 119 n. 1 ; overthrown 
by Sunanda Kuinara, 119 n. 1 ; a 
division of the C‘hieng Rung king- 
dom, 139 n. ; prince of, 130 n. ; 
visited by Buddha, 381 n. 

Y<»ng Hill, stupa on the, 297 n. 2. 

Yong Hwe Cake, 741. 

Yu-choii, village, location of, 372. 

Yii-chou chiaiig, coiTesponds to the 
Seroa River, 372, 376. 

Yii-hung, river, also designated Cnng- 
men, 372, 373. 

a term designating jadeite, 
523 n. 2. 

Yuan, the, people, 153; name applied 
to the Aiinamese, 130, 764 ; the 
name of the Mon-Annam race, 460 ; 
origin of the name, 764. 

Yuan^ Yilen^ the term and its appli- 
cation, 131, 132, 133, 461 ; suggested 
connection with Java, etc., 150, 461- 

Yiian-chl, province, au ancient name 
for Tonkin, 777, 782. 

Yiian Chiaug, river, part of the Red 
River, 315 n. 1, 771 ; location of, 
792. 

Yuan-man, term denoting some pre- 
Chinese tribe, 153. 

Yudhisthira, kingdom, also called 
Dbarmara-ja, 832. 

Yue-man, the, people, conquest of, 
749 ; other designations of, 749. 

Yiieht meaning of the term, 128 n. 2 ; 
134 n. 1, 777, 778. 

Yiieh. See China, Southern. 

Yiich-hsi, province, the literary name 
of Kwang-hsi, 765. 

Yiieh -shang, Yueh-shang-shih, king- 
dom 777* 778; part of the Hk-tifi 


district, 227 ; location and extent 
of, 304 n. 2. 

Yiieh-shang, the, people, 777 ; habitat 
of, 778. 

Yiicb-sui, district, formerly designated 
K‘iung-tu, 62 n. 4. 

Yuen. See Keu, the, people. 

Yule, Colonel, map of Ancient India, 4. 

Yun-iuin Fii, district, inilueiico of the 
Ts‘wan in, 126; people from P‘iao 
settled near, 750. 

Yung-ch‘aiig, town and district, 61, 
72, 73, 123, 154 ii. 1, 792 ; the 
Adeisaga of Ptolemy, 60, 64 ; the 
chief city of Marco Polo’s Ardaudan, 
64 ; formation of the prefecture of, 
739 ; foundation of Old, 747 ; Old, 
identified with Chao-chou, 747 ; the 
* Golden Teeth ’ public offices at, 768. 

Yuug-ning, also dt^sigiiated Auimi, 829, 

Y’uiig Yu-tiau, 181 n. 1 ; the king of 
the Shen state, 62 ; rarities sent to 
China by, 62. 

Yiiiinaii, territory, 61, 116, 117, 120 
11 . (2), 121, 122, 138 n. 2 ; the Lau 
in possession of Western, 59 ; dynasty 
founded at, 60; Tagaung overthrown 
by tribes from, 62 ; Chinese expedi- 
tions into, 63 ; other designations of, 
64, 114 n. 2> 291, 297 ii. 2; 

identical with Tien, 123, 127, 765; 
inhabitants of, 126, 128 ii. 1, 130, 
153 ; amber from, 682 n. 1. 

Ywan. See Yuan, the, people. 


Z 

Zaba, islet, possibly part of the 
Maniolai, 421. 

Zaba, Zabai, kingdom, 8, 169, 267 
n. 2, 777 ; connected -with Campft, 
6 {see Corrigenda, 740) ; probably 
corresponds to Purojava, 169, 218 
n. 1 ; the ancient bay of, 215 ; 
derivation of the name, 216, 217 ; 
its identiheation discussed, 217, 218, 
219, 220; probably identical with 
T‘o-pei, 218. 

Zaba, Zabai, town, its identification 
discussed, 213, 220 ; reasons against 
its identification with Sadek, 214 ; 
location of, discussed, 214, 216, 217 ; 
an important port, 215, 221 ; name 
now forgotten, 215 ; ancient remains 
found near, 218, 219 ; located in 
the vicinity of Kui-Mai, 219, 219 
n. 2, 220, 221 ; meaning of the 
mime, 731. 

Zabning, the, people, noted for silk- 
worm breeding, 61,51 n.l ; probably 
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of the Moil- Khmer race, 52 ; limits 
of the present habitat of, 62 ; de- 
scription of, 52,54,744,745 ; former 
inhabitants of the Chindwiu valley, 

52 ; connected with the Khami, 52 ; 
connected with Ptolemy’s Zamirai, 

53 ; driven to the Pegu Koma, 54. 

Zabaj. Zabej, kingdom. 

Zabem, kingdom, identical with the 

Malay Archipelago, 89. 

Zabej , city, identified with Paleinbang, 
578. 

Zabej, kingdom, 237 ; other designa- 
tions of, 200, 562, 566, 567, 568, 
568 n. 2; camphor exported from, 
437 n. ; identification of, 465, 558, 
561, 568, 568 n. 2 ; location of, 
557 ; its identification with Java 
erroneous, 557, 557 n. 1, 578, 586; 
identified with Sumatra, 657, 580 ; 
Dhutail Island belonged to, 558 ; 
extent of, 559 ; possessions of, 559, 
700 ; crocodiles in the bay of, 561 ; 
productions of, 662 ; volcanoes on, 
562 ; situation of the capital of, 
562 ; names associated with, 562 ; 
Carapa and, alleged to form a 
single empire, 563 ; Chinese settlers 
in, 563 ; description of the capital 
of, 564, 564 n. 2 ; mercantile and 
political influence of, in India, 624 
n. 1 ; discussion of tho term, 633 ; 
connection with the term iSri-Bhoja 
is impossible, 633. 

Zabej, Maharaja of, expedition sent by 
the, 212, 213, 546, 569 n. 1, 561, 
620; homage done by the kings of 
Kamboja to the, 546; account of the 
island of the, 660, 561, 572, 573; 
legend respecting, 560 ; his palace 
located at Palembang, 560 n. 1, 620, 
621, 629 ; possessions of, 561 ; 
extent of his sway, 562 ; productions 
of the territories of, 562 ; account 
of, 672 ; islands ruled by, 621. 

Zainu-l-*Abidin, Sultan, kingof Achch, 
704. 

Zaitun, port, connected with Ch'iiau- 
chou, 625. 


Zalej, islands, identification of, 570, 
571 ; islands mentioned among the, 
571. 

Zamy a measure, 388 n. ; its value 
discussed, 806 ; compared with a 
806. 

Zamatora Island, a form of Sumatra, 
652 ; other designations of, 652. 
Zamatri, a form of Sumatra, 653. 
Zameng. Hee Zabaiug, the, people. 
Zamirai, the, people, 66 ; cannibals of 
the Chindwin valley, 52 ; connected 
with the Zabaing, 53 ; and with the 
Khami, 54 ; habitat of the, in 
Ptolemy’s time, 54 ; derivation of 
the name, 736 ; identification of, 744. 
Zampa. See Ciamba, port. 

Zanej, Zaiij, island, owned by the 
Maharaja of Zabej, 561, 621 ; a 
clerical slip for Zab^, 562, 570, 
571 ; the name of Zanzibar and 
Sufala, 570; the transoceanic trade 
of, 570. 

Zanzibar Island, other designations of, 
571 ; connected with Anfujah, 677, 
577 n. 1. 

Zapa, district, its identification dis- 
cussed, 217. 

Zein, kingdom, 746. 

Zeinu-d-din, lord of ^amatrah, 663. 
Zeinu - 1 - ‘Abidin, king of Su - m5n - 
ta-lu, identification of, 648, 648 
u. 2 ; twice supplanted by his 
brother, 648 n. 2 ; reinstated by 
men from Malacca, 648 n. 2 ; death 
5f, 649. 

Zetta, port, connected with Sada, 46. 
Zho, the, people, 744. 

Zibala, islet, possibly part of the 
Mauiolai, 421. 

Zik‘abu, the, jieople, 131 n. 2. 

Z^lore, island, 808. 

ZOng II 5i. See Dong-hoi, city. 

Zunda, kingdom, 452 ; location of the 
capital of, 453, 454 ; located on 
Sumatra, 453 n., 455 n. 1 ; extent 
of, 454 ; probably identical with 
lIsiii-t‘o, 464, 628 ; pepper from, 
454 ; other designations of, 628. 
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